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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
General Information | Private, Nonsectarian, Coeducational, 
| Founded 1821 
Location | Washington, D. C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, and 
24th Streets, N.W. 
Number of Students 13,813 (8,858 men, 4,955 women) 
Number of Undergraduates | 5,454 (2,686 men, 2.768 women) 


50 states, District of Columbia, 80 
countries; 20% are from the Washington 


Geographical Origin of Students 
area 


1969-70 Tuition | Undergraduate: $1,800 for two semesters, 
graduate: $64 for each semester hour (see 


| pages 28-29) 
Number of Full-time Faculty | 696 (7296 with Doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty | 354 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men in Washington who 


serve as professorial lecturers) 


2.212 (an additional 1,500 students reside 
in fraternity houses, rooms, and 
apartments on or near the campus) 


Residence Hall Space 


Room and Board | Cost varies from $1,120 to $1,270 for the 
academic year (see page 56) 


Campus Organizations | 145 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, American Civilization, Anthropology, Applied 
Statistics, Art History and Theory, Biology, Botany, Business Administration, Busi- 
ness and Economic Statistics, Chemistry, Chinese Studies, Civil Engineering, Classi- 
cal Archeology and Greek, Dramatic Art, Economics, Electrical Engineering, Ele- 
mentary Education, Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geography, Geology, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, International Affairs, International 
Business, Journalism, Latin, Latin American Studies, Literature (English, American), 
Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Measurement Science, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Medical Technology, Music (Applied History and Literature, Theory), Philoso- 
phy, Physical Education, Physics, Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public 
Affairs, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Secondary Education, Sociology, 
Spanish American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech, Speech 
Pathology and Audiology, Zoology. 


degrees is offered in the Graduate School 
the School of Medicine, the School 
Govern- 
Affairs. 


Study leading to graduate or professional 
of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, 
of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Education, the School of 
ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and International 


E VERSITIES are undergoing change, either drastically or 
slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, 
the one premise on which universities are based remains con- 
stant: universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for 
transmitting learning, and for the exploration that yields new 
learning. Any other objective is unworthy of a university, and 
any other purpose is incompatible with the student and his rela- 
tionship to the institution. 

The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learn- 
ing, and it transmits learning by teaching. The student learns 
from the faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if he accepts, 
as he must accept, learning as his objective. This learning does 
not take place in a vacuum; in addition to the particular content 
of learning, the student will develop certain habits of mind— 
analytical thinking, powers of insight, self-examination, and the 
use of rational discourse—that will serve him throughout his per- 
sonal and professional life. 

Within this basic context, George Washington University in- 
vites the student to take up his residence in order that his ener- 
gies, interests, and talents may be directed to learning. 

Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible be- 
cause of the University's location in the heart of the Nation's 
Capital. For example, cooperative programs are conducted in 
various fields of study with members of Congress, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Library of Congress, the National Gallery 
of Art, and other Federal and private organizations. In addi- 
tion to these programs, Washington presents opportunities for 

observation, study, service, and recreation limited only by the 
student's time, energy, and imagination. 

In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to 
provide a matrix for learning not available in the standard uni- 
versity education, so that no graduate can ever forget that as a 
student he was at the center of things and that he must forever 
carry additional responsibility in and for society, because of the 
opportunity that was his. 

LLovp H. ELLIOTT 

President 

The George Washington University 
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1969-70 FALL SEMESTER 


September 12 
September 16 


September 16-17 


September 17 


September 17 
* September 18-20 


September 23 
October 11 


October 16 
October 17 


November 8 
November 11 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 


Placement tests and advising for transfer students Tues- 
day 


Advising Tuesday-Wednesday 


Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 


did not attend Summer Advance Registration sessions 
Wednesday 


University Faculty Assembly Meeting Wednesday 
Registration Thursday—Saturday 

Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 

Classes begin Tuesday 


Application for November Ed.D. Comprehensive Exam- 
inations due Saturday 


Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Tuesday 


* Registration is conducted alphabetically according to the first letter of the student’s surname. The 


alphabetical breakdown and the hours of registration will be Stated in the Schedule of Classes, which 
is available well in advance of each semester. 
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* In certain courses, classes may be continued through 

Registration is conducted alphabetically 
alphabetical breakdown and the hours of registration will be st 
is available well in advance of each semester 
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November 15 
November 15 


November 26 
December 1 
December 5-6 


December 8 
December 12-13 
December 20 


*December 20 
December 20 


January 5 


January 5-9 


January 7 


January 10-22 


January 15 


1970 


January 26 


January 26-28 


tJanuary 29-31 


February 2 
February 10 
February 21 
February 23 


March 6 


March 19 
March 21 
March 31 
March 31 


April 1 


April 11 


Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations Saturday 

Application for December Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. 
Comprehensive Examinations due Saturday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

School of Government and Business Administration 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of February 
candidates due Monday 

International Affairs and Public Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions Saturday 


Last day of fall-semester classes Saturday 
Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 


Master's Theses and Ed.D. Dissertations of February can- 
didates due Monday 

Fall-semester reading period Monday-Friday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 

Examination period Saturday-Thursday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 


SPRING SEMESTER 

Placement tests Monday 

Advising for freshmen, sophomores, and all new students 
Monday-W ednesday 

Registration Thursday—Saturday 

Application for June graduation due as à part of regis- 
tration 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

University Faculty Assembly Meeting Tuesday 

Winter Convocation Saturday 

Holiday Monday 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Friday 

Board of Trustees Meeting Thursday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 

Classes resume Tuesday 

D.B.A., D.P.A., and Ph.D. Dissertations of June Candi- 
dates due Tuesday 

Application for April Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. 
Comprehensive Examinations due Wednesday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 


the fall-semester reading period, January 5-9 
according to the first letter of the student's surname. The 
ated in the Schedule of Classes, which 


April 17-18 


April 20 
April 24—25 


April 25 


May 4 
*May 9 
May 11-15 
May 13 


May 16—28 
May 21 
May 30 

June 7 
1970 


June 15 
June 16 


July 2 
July 3 
July 6 


July 22 
July 23 
July 24 
July 24 
July 27 


August 14 


August 28 


1970-71 


September 17-19 


*In certain courses, classes may be continued through the 


11-15, 
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School of Government and Business Administration 
Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
Ed.D. Dissertations of June candidates due Monday 


International Affairs and Public Affairs Master's Com- 
prehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examina- 
tions Saturday 


Master’s Theses of June candidates due Monday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Spring-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Faculty Meet- 
ing Wednesday 

Examination period Saturday-Thursday 

Board of Trustees Annual Meeting Thursday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Saturday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

Registration for first 5-week session and first 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 

First 5-week session and first 3-week Education work- 
shop classes begin Tuesday 

First 3-week Education workshop ends Thursday 

Holiday Friday 

Registration and beginning of classes for second 3-week 
Education workshop and six-week Education session 
Monday 

First 5-week session ends Wednesday 

Registration for second 5-week session Thursday 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 

Second 3-week Education workshop ends Friday 
Registration and beginning of classes for third 3-week 
Education workshop Monday 


Third 3-week Education workshop and six-week Educa- 
tion session ends Friday 

Second 5-week session ends Friday 

FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday—Saturday 


spring-semester reading period, May 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company, “to- 
wards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits of the 
District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." The Con- 
gress never extended "a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out 
of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
mittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
vantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
lege, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical 
School was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Univer- 
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sity period, the buildings of the University were situated along H Street be- 
tween Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets The Medical School group still re- 
mains there. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom," be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Wash- 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National Univer- 
sity he hoped to see established. 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize “the aspira- 
tions of Washington, Jefferson, and Madison, for the erection of a university 
at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it has been the aim to 
develop the University ideal in the Nation's Capital with a view toward meet- 
ing the changing needs of society while continuing to pursue the traditional 
principles of learning and research. 

The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all the re- 
sources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its dissemination. 
To this end: 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations to one 
of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of the Univer- 
sity to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relationship to the 
Nation's Capital and the Washington community in continuing the develop- 
ment of a great nationally and internationally oriented university. 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the challenge 
to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest extent. 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectarian, and 
co-educational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the personal 
character and academic qualifications of the candidates. 

A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total program of 
the University. 

Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and the utiliza- 
tion for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and materials available 
in the Nation's Capital are basic to the continuous development of the Univer- 
sity's educational program. 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the application of 
high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement to all stu- 
dents whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, are major mis- 
sions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integral part 
of the University program. 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of an en- 
larged student body while governing the size of enrollment by its capacity to 
supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teaching and research which 
it espouses. : 
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THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows: 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences,* through its lower and upper divi- 
sions, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
Technology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission to 
the School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a terminal Associ- 
ate in Arts curriculum in Accounting. Columbian College has academic juris- 
diction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Gen- 
eral Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bachelor of Science 
in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanogra- 
phy. These off-campus programs are administered by the College of General 
Studies. 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences* offers advanced study and re- 
search leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of 
Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. 

The National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
tor, Master of Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
(American Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Continuing Legal Education. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. Gradu- 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of Engineering 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 

The School of Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical 
Education; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Educa- 
tion, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Edu- 
cation. 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergradu- 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration and 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government, 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra- 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning; 
the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor 
of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The School 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the follow- 
ing degrees: Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Master of Science in Ad- 
ministration, and Master of Science in Business Administration. These off- 
campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 
xi. 


* Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cooperate 
with the School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine and (2) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine. 
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The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro- 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts. The School has academic jurisdiction over the off-campus program 
leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs, which is ad- 
ministered by the College of General Studies. 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult education program of 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, seminars, 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs. This 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs have academic juris- 
diction. 

The Division of University Students makes available courses for students not 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting agency, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School of Medicine 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is one of the 
medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the American Med- 
ical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredited by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development. The School of Education is a 
charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The School of Government and Business Administration has main- 
tained full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Busi- 
ness Administration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education 
for Public Administration in 1966. By invitation, the School became a charter 
academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness Assembly in 1968. The programs in Public Accounting designed to pre- 
pare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been ap- 
proved by the state boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in 
Hospital Administration has been accredited by the Association of University 
Programs in Hospital Administration since 1962. The Department of Chem- 
istry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society. 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington four blocks west of the White 
House and east of the Potomac River with its extensive parkway. Readily ac- 
cessible are many of the departments of the Government, including the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department of Justice, the 
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Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, and the 
Department of Labor, as well as the National Archives, the Capitol, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the National Academy of Sciences, the Pan American Union, 
the National Geographic Society, the World Bank, the Brookings Institution, 
the National Gallery of Art, and the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


GOVERNMENT 

The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
Board of Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio mem- 
ber. The members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
divided into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

The Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
the general library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
and medicine. 

These collections contain 476,902 volumes—333,305 in the University Li- 
brary, 104,436 in the Law Library, and 39,161 in the Medical Library. Ap- 
proximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Library's resources. En- 
dowments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide books in the 
fields of American civilization, American literature, foreign service, history, 
public finance, and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have en- 
riched the collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,606 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the Li- 
brary service desks. 

The Library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
upon request by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
dents and all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Washington and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Interlibrary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
and in the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American Union, 
the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
other great special collections of the government departments. Doctoral stu- 
dents at George Washington University may, upon application to the Dean of 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, be issued a Consortium library card 
which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of the other Consortium insti- 
tutions. 

The hours of the University Library are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 12:00 midnight; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.; Sunday, 1:00 p.m. to 
12:00 midnight. The Law Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.m. 
to 12:00 midnight; Saturday, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; and Sunday, 2:00 to 
10:00 p.m. The Medical Library is open Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Sunday, 12:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, €X 


officio 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


TERM ENDING 1969 


Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., I.S.D., LL.D. 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
*Harry Filmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 

Newell Windom Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LID. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LLA. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

James Matlack Mitchell, M.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Charles E. Smith 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., C.D: 

*James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 


TERM ENDING 1970 


*Edgar Robey Baker, B.A. 

Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 

George A. Butler, LL.B. 

*Donald C. Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., I H.D., LL.D. 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 
Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. 

Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., DEB; TED. 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 


TERM ENDING 1971 


*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 

Eugene Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 

Miss Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D., I L.D., Sc.D. 
Harry F. Duncan 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., ELD; Se D, DCE: 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


Lewellyn A. Jennings 


Ihornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 


Carleton D. Smith 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 


*William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 


John Johnston Wilson, LL.B. 


Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.I 


Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D. 


Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 


John Keown McKee 


Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 


Walter George Ross, LL.D. 


Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D 
Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 


Lloyd Bennett Wilson 
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The Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of the University 
are ex officio members of each committee of the Board. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Morris, Chairman 

Mr. Phillips, Vice Chairman 
Dr. Carmichael 

Mr. Ellison 

Mr. Jennings 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 


Dr. Carmichael, Chairman 
Mr. Milbank, Vice Chairman 
Mr. E.R. Baker 

Mr. Cook 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Phillips, Chairman 

Mr. Wilson, Vice Chairman 
Mr. R.C. Baker 

Mr. Carusi 


* Nominated by the alumni. 


Mr. C.D. Smith 


Mr. Strauss 
Mr. Wilson 
Mr. Woodzell 


Dr. Dowling 


Mr. Grosvenor 


Dr. Ripley 
Mr. White 


Mr. Hirshhorn 
Mr. Kennedy 
Mr. Owen 

Mr. Thompson 
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COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


Mr. Woodzell, Chairman Mr. Hoover 

Mr. Hughes, Vice Chairman Mr. Mitchell 
Mrs. Graham Mr. Wright 

Mr. Hays 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Strauss, Chairman Mr. Duncan 
Mr. Jennings, Vice Chairman Mr. Lunding 
Mr. Butler Mr. C.E. Smith 
Miss Cochran Mr. Wise 


COMMITTEE ON UNIVERSITY TRUSTEESHIP 


Mr. C.D. Smith, Chairman Mr. Munter 
Mr. Ellison, Vice Chairman Mr. Sullivan 
Mr. Bradford Mr. Zuckert 


Mr. Caplin 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Claud Max Farrington, M.A., Assistant to the President for Special Projects 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Research 
Carl Hugo Walther, M.C.E., Ph.D., Assistant Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 
Humbert John Cantini, Jr., LL.B., Assistant Vice President and Assistant 
Treasurer 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Contract Research 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Treasurer; Director, Office 
of Student Financial Aid 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Business Manager 
Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Resources 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Affairs 


Curtis Tufts Bacon, Director of Personnel Services 

Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the George Washington Univer- 
sity Center 

Richard Bernard Castell, B.A., M.D., Director of Health Services 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
University, and the Director of Admissions of the University are ex officio members of all faculties 
of the colleges and schools of the University. 
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Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Men's Athletics 

Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Marianne Ruth Phelps, M.S., M.A., Associate Dean of Students 
Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Paul Rogers Sherburne, Ed.D., Associate Dean of Students 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 
Loretta May Stallings, M.A., Ed.D., Director of Women's Athletics 
William Alexander Riddell Walker, M.A., Adviser to International Students 
Donald Winkler, B.A., M.S., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., Director of Libraries 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


Calvin Darlington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 

Arthur Edward Burns, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences 

John Parks, M.S., M.D., Dean of the Medical Center 

Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science 

Rodney Tillman, Ed.D., Dean of the School of Education 

James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and 
Business Administration 

Burton Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and International Affairs 

Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of the Division of University Students 

Charles William Cole, Ph.D., Dean of the Summer Sessions 

George Martin Koehl, M.A., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

James Joseph Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Clinical Affairs; Chief of Staff, .Uni ersity Hospital and Clinics 

Angus Maclvor Griffin, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for 
Administration and Planning 

Frank Nelson Miller, Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Dean of the Medical Center, 
for Student and Curricular Affairs 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A.. J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center 

Victor Frederick Ludewig, B.S., Administrator of the University Hospital and 
Clinics 

Joseph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 

and Sciences 
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Harry Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 

William Francis Edward Long, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 

Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Blake Smith Root, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, B.A., M.B.A.. Assistant Dean for Special 
Projects in the School of Government and Business Administration 

Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian of the Medical Library 

Hugh Yancey Bernard, B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian of the Jacob Burns 
Law Library 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1968-69 


COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY 


The Committee on Academic Policy, whose Chairman is the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, is composed of the following members: the deans of the col- 
leges, schools, and divisions; the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
University Senate; the Vice President and Treasurer; the Vice President for Re- 
sources; the Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies; the Vice President for 
Student Affairs; the Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs; the Assist- 
ant Vice President and Assistant Treasurer: the Assistant Treasurer and Director, 
Office of Student Financial Aid: the Registrar; the Director of Admissions; the 
Director of the Budget; the Comptroller; the Director of Public Relations; the 
Associate Deans of Students; the Administrator of the Office of Sponsored Re- 
search; the Business Manager; the Director of Personnel Services; the Adminis- 
trator of the University Hospital and Clinics; the Director of Libraries; the 
Director of the University Center; the Director of Men's Athletics; the Presi- 
dent of the Student Assembly; and a student representative of Phi Beta Kappa. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Nelson Mead Head 
Harold Frederick Bright Herman Hedberg Hobbs 
Angus Maclvor Griffin Ralph Elliott Purcell 
Nelson Thomas Grisamore Martha Norman Rashid 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH ON HUMANS 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Chairman James William Hillis 
Meredith Crawford Ralph Kirby White 
Nelson Mead Head 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL EDUCATIONAI ALLOWANCES 


Arthur Edward Burns, Chairman Carl Hugo Walther 
Harold Frederick Bright 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, ex officio 
Calvin Darlington Linton 


COMMITTEES ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT LIFE 


John Andrew Morgan, Jr., Chairman 


Frank Duane Allan 
Hugh Linus LeBlanc 
Carl Oscar McDaniels 
Charles Rudolph Naeser 


COMMITTEE ON THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Charles William Cole, Chairman 
Elizabeth Burtner 

Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr. 
David Kieserman 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 


David Earl Seidelson 
Herbert Ernest Smith 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, ex officio 
Paul Rogers Sherburne, ex officio 
Six Student Members 


Donald Chenoweth Kline 
George Steiner 
Five Student Members 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Chairman 
Robert Wayne Kenny 

Sam Clark Munson 

Richard Thornton 


COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Robert Gean Jones, Chairman 
John Gordon Boswell 
Roderic Hollett Davison 


Robert Crumpton Willson 
Donald Winkler, ex officio 
Five Student Members 


Laurence Pereira Leite 
Howard Morley Sachar 
Five Student Members 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 1968-69 


Seymour Alpert 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic 
John Gordon Boswell 
Edward Howard Braun 
John Withrow Brewer 
“Harold Frederick Bright 
"Arthur Edward Burns 
Thomas Akroyd Clingan, Jr. 
"Charles William Cole 
Robert Emmet Cronin 
Alton Harold Desmond 
"Lloyd Hartman Elliott 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr. 
Lyndale Harpster George 
*Warren Gould 
Peter Proal Hill 
"Frederick Russell Houser 
Robert Gean Jones 
Norman Clifford Kramer 


* n : 
Ex officio member 


*Robert Kramer 
*Calvin Darlington Linton 
Thomas Phillip George Liverman 
Louis Harkey Mayo 
iHarry Robert Page 
* John Parks 
Robert Carleton Parlett 
Theodore Peter Perros 
Max Pock 
Carol Ruth St. Cyr 
Richard Harold Schlagel 
David James Sharpe 
*William Parkhurst Smith, Jr. 
Edwin Lockwood Stevens 
Karl Ernest Stromsem 
*Rodney Tillman 
SReuben Esselstyn Wood 
Artley Joseph Zuchelli 


Sabbatical leave fall semester, John Andrew Morgan pro tempore 


T" 
- Sabbatical leave spring semeste 
3 Chairman of the E xecutive Committee 


r, John Raymond Rizzo pro tempore 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Admission 


THE UNIVERSITY ACCEPTS BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. Students are admitted at the 
beginning of each semester and summer session 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an academic 
record which creates doubt of his ability to succeed in college or who, for any 
Other reason, would not be an acceptable student 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be accompanied by 
a $25 application fee.* The application fee is waived for a student applying 
for readmission who was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last 
registration at this University and has not since registered at another institution 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete creden- 
tials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. 

Records presented become the property of the University and cannot be re- 
turned, 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION+ 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are available at and should 
be returned to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20006 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Regular Admission.—Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin col- 
lege in the fall semester should apply during the fall term of the senior high 
school year, and no later than March |. Students graduating at mid-term wish- 
Ing to begin college in the spring semester must apply no later than December 
l. Applications and all required credentials of students wishing to begin col- 
lege in either the first or second term of the summer session must be received 
Prior to March 1. 

An applicant from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
from his school to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record to- 
gether with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. This 


* y ' 
Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to The George Washington Uni- 

versity 

tR 

t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 

required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on page 70 Sce 

Pages 26-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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information may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on à 
standard form used by the secondary school, provided all essential information 
is included. 

Early Decision Plan.—For the qualified student who wants to begin college 
in the fall semester and receive an early notice of acceptance, the University 
offers an early decision plan. The student need only indicate on the application 
form that he wishes an early decision and have all required credentials in the 
Office of Admissions prior to November 1. A decision will be mailed by De- 
cember 15. The declaration of intent to attend the University and a $200 tuition 
deposit (plus an additional $200 housing deposit for resident students), non- 
refundable, must be submitted by January 15 to reserve space. 

If the applicant is accepted under the early decision plan but fails t 
the deposit by January 15, he will be reconsidered, along with all other appli- 


o submit 
cants, for regular admission, as described above. 


TRANSFER STUDENTS 

Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions must submit application 
and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the 
second summer session. 

The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 
He must be eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
semester for which he seeks admission to this University. 

An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 
script of his record, even though credits were not earned. 

If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, 
should request his high school to submit a transcript to the Office ol 

If an applicant has fewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 
better on academic work from an accredited institution), he must request that 
his high school record and College Entrance Examination Board test scores be 
sent to the Office of Admissions. 


the applicant 
Admissions. 


TUITION DEPOSIT 


Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 for students ad- 
mitted by “Early Decision Plan," see above) will be required of all full-time 
undergraduate students including those readmitted. The deposit is credited 
toward tuition and is not refundable. 


ADVANCED STANDING 


CREDIT FOR ADVANCED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Up to 30 semester hours of credit may be granted for college-level courses in 
an approved secondary school, if substantiated by satisfactory performance in 
the appropriate Advanced Placement Examination of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Arrangement for the examination is the responsibility of 
the applicant and should be made with the College Board Advanced Placement 
Examinations, Box 977, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


re 
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Credit is assigned for examinations with scores of 4 or 5 on the basis of a 
score report from the Educational Testing Service. This report must be re- 
quested by the student. Examinations with grades of 3 will be given consid- 
eration for possible placement and/or credit if the student arranges to have the 
examination. paper sent to the Office of Admissions at the University. 


CREDIT FROM HIGHER INSTITU TIONS 


Advanced standing may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 
ited institutions of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this University. 
It may be allowed provisionally. Work of low pass grade ( D or the equivalent) 
will not be considered for transfer 


SERVICE SCHOOL CREDIT 


A limited amount of credit earned in service schools since 1941 may be con- 
sidered for assignment to qualified degree candidates. Veterans should submit 
to the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school records, 
indicating courses successfully completed with sufficient identification of the 


course to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Experience in the 
Armed Forces. 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Forms for application for admission 
readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School 
Of Arts and Sciences, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
When completed, these application forms should be submitted to this Office, 
together with college transcripts and letters of reference, no later than June 1 
for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first 
summer session, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Education.—Forms for application for admission or readmission 
are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Education, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these ap- 
plication froms should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the 
all semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer 
ession, and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Government and Business Administration.—Forms for application 
Or admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Admissions Offi- 
*r, School of Government and Business Administration. Chapin Hall, George 
Vashington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these ap- 
lication forms should be submitted to this Office no later than July 1 for the 


all semester, December 1 for the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer 
ession, 


or 


and June 1 for the second summer session. 

School of Pub 
ion or re 
c 


lic and International Affairs.—Forms for application for admis- 
admission are available at the Office of the Dean of the School of Pub- 
and International Affairs, Building T, George Washington University, Wash- 


F . i . 
Or detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in 
ges 26-2 


this Catalogue. See 
27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions 
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ington, D.C. 20006. When completed, these application forms should be sub- 
mitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the sec- 
ond summer session. 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION* 


Forms for application for admission to nondegree status in the Division ol 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office of 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. When 
completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, should be 
received by the Office of Admissions no later than the Friday before the first 
day of registration (see Calendar, pages 7-9). No application fee is charged 
for admission to this Division. For detailed entrance requirements, see page 
168. 

Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division when 


space is needed for degree candidates. 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not registered on 
campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded), 
must apply for readmission. Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
"Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 23-25), or "Graduate Admission" (see 
pages 25-26). If he applies as a degree candidate and was previously registered 
as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more higher institutions 
during his absence from the University, he must have complete, official tran- 
scripts sent to the appropriate office at this University from each institution 
attended. Applications for readmission are considered on the basis of regula- 
tions currently effective. 

The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 
was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this 
University and has not since registered at another institution. 


STUDENTS FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS; 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
Language (see page 27) must be received from foreign applicants no later than 
March 1 for the fall semester and November 1 for the spring semester. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly to 
the appropriate office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 23-25, or “Grad- 
uate Admission," pages 25-26) official credentials listing subjects studied, grades 


* See this page for admissions requirements for students from foreign institutions 
t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Catalogue. Tests 


required for admission and Educational Testing Service information are described on pages 70 
and 170. 
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received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are also needed. 
All records become the property of the L niversity and cannot be returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Test of 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arrange- 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed applica- 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in advance 
of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. The 
test fee, which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student 
to have his test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the 
Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for ad- 
mission to George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a descrip- 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the con- 
duct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli- 
cation blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify that 
the scores be sent to the appropriate office at this University (see "Undergrad- 
uate Admission," pages 23—25, or "Graduate Admission," pages 25-26). 

If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be sent to the 
applicant. 


TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


For information concerning transfer from one college, school, or division to 
another within the University, see page 46. 


Registration 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Schedule 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 

A student cannot register for classes until he has received a letter of admis- 
sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer session. 

A student may not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
Sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more than one 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written permission of 
the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for work done 


concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropriate com- 
mittee, 


REE o ORE REED ORD SE LORS EE RUNNING TURA RU a e 
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ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION * 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on the days 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who is suspended 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register 

New Student Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration 

Readmitted Student—A student previously registered in the University who 
was not registered for campus courses during the preceding semester or summer 
session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appropriate 
admitting office before he is eligible for registration. A student registered for 
the spring semester of 1969 need not apply for readmission for the fall semester 
1969-70. Such a student is a "Continuing Student." 

Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
mediately preceding semester of the academic year is eligible to register upon 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous semester. The 
student registered for the 1969 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
stricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1969 70 fall semes- 
ter on presentation of his 1969 Summer Sessions student identification card 


REGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 30, 32-33, 45-46) 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities in the 
Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
pages 50—51), should consult the program announcements of the other universi- 
ties. In order to participate in the Consortium program, the graduate student 
must obtain the approval of his adviser; the undergraduate student must obtain 
the approval of his dean 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the Registrar. Specific 
inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
friends of the institution make up the difference. 
The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the academic 
year 1969-70. (See page 31 for projected tuition increases for 1970-73.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra 
tion, the School of Public and International Affairs; for study in the Divi- 


* Registration in a given course may be denied students in the Division of University Students 
when space is needed for degree candidates 
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sion of University Students; and for courses taken on campus by under- 
graduate students in the College of General Studies 


Full-time program (12 to 18 hours), each semester SM . $900.00 


Part-time program or hours in excess of 18, for each semester hour........ 64.00 


For graduate study* in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
tion, and the School of Public and International Affairs; and for courses 
taken on campus by graduate students in the College of General Studies 
(Exception: doctoral students registered prior to July 1, 1967, who wish 
to continue payments according to the plan (see below) in effect prior to 
that date) : 


For each semester hour for which a student registers 64.00 
For students registered for doctoral degrees? in the Graduate Council 
(now the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) and the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration prior to July 1, 1967, who wish to 
continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the general examination : 1,800.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination MÀ . 1,800.00 


For students registered for the Doctor of Education degreet prior to July 
l, 1967, who wish to continue payments according to the plan in effect 
Prior to that date: 


For work leading to and including the major field examination. . 2,250.00 
For work leading to and including the final examination.. 1,350.00 


University Center Fee (charged all students registered on campus,§ nonrefundable ) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus 
Each semester . ee a 37.50 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 


campus: 
For each semester hour for which the student registers 3.50 


For students maintaining "continuous registration" status: 


Each semester -< . 3.50 


* Da " " n 
Payment Of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the c andidate, during the period of registration 

to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written 

In case a thesis is 


of the 


ished, additional time may be granted in accordance with the regulations 
School in which the student is registered 

The tuition fee is to be paid at the rate of $450.00 a semester or in full at the beginning of each 
of the doctoral dis ipline. No “continuous registration" fee will be charged if a third year is 
needed for completion of either part of the degree requirements. If still more time is needed, the 
Student must 
+ As long 


ze 


maintain continuous registration and pay ti 
as there is an 


e continuous registration fee 

"aid balance for the part of the program on which the student is work- 
he must make at least the minimum tuitior payment of $225.00 at each fall and spring regis- 
tration (and for any summer session in which he registers for 


> If the total fee is paid for the part of the program on whic 
unue to 


ademic work 


he student is working, he may con 
register, without additional fee, for courses approved by his Master in Research, until the 
expiration of the time allowed for that part of his program 
> Students in the 


ist College of General Studies are charged the University Center Fee only when reg- 
Stered 


1 for courses on campus 


aw nmr Ca Sms s ee ee ee 


> 
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Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are charged 
as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are charged by the semester and, 
unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition is paid 
in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual student. 
When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory fee 
the individual student will be required to pay such additional charges as are deter- 
mined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 


GERNE ny SA A des. immerso s scirem n $10.00 
Bachelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, Doctor's degrees.................... 25.00 


Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 


Health Care Administration.......................... certet 25.00 
Elo OE CE TIME orones Me atiam SIS PSRCTSUPK cid 10.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dis- 

EES Re ee aaa nae ara 55.00 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 56) 

Special Fees 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable................ e 25.00 
Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 

Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate student, 

except early decision freshmen........................ eene "req 

Charged each freshman admitted by the early decision plan.................. 200.00 
Application for room reservation, nonrefundable: 

Charged each resident student except early decision freshmen................ 100.00 

Charged each student admitted by the early decision plan...................... 200.00 
Admission tests (when de Yatra ag d. voti oc BU RE E Vue Uode NTE ...6.00—12.00 


n re) cteraciasi vadit tuh)s 9.00—13.00 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated period... e 
5.0 


‘Payment of Fees," pages 31-32) 5.00 


oos oho CUT QU P Rea 15.00 


insufficient funds or improper drafting... 15.00 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain "continuous registration" status 
during any semester of absence from the University or after completion 
of tuition requirements*—due and payable on the official days of regis- 

tration 64.00 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 


* Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student 
return and continue his work toward 
at the time of his first registration. 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree 

This fee does not apply to students granted military leave, see page 47. 


who is granted leave of absence to 
à degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
The continuous registration fee applies toward neither tuition 
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Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
by the date deadline set for the instructor* $3.00 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record... Sidao 1.00 


Registration for on campus courses in the University entitles each student to the 
following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student Career Services 
Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) 
admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to 
the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to University 
debates; (7) medical attention and hospital services as described under Health 
Services; (8) University Center privileges. These privileges terminate when 
the student withdraws or is dismissed from the Universitv. 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1970-73 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic vears 1970—71, 1971-72, 
and 1972-73 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 


LUN, ERRES hha rhe $100.00 

1971-72 100.00 

1972-73 .... 100.00 
Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 

ESO. SB FS CEA LE SEU 4.00 

FE EE EA UG e i eed een atii e 4.00 

2L octet ERS HAs ttt qmm mnm 4.00 


It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring a 
Severe change in the national economy, however, the above listed tuition sched- 
Veil! 
uie will be followed. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Checks and postal money 
orders should be made out to George Washington University. No student is 
Permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. 

Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of 
each registration. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for creating, billing, and main- 
aining student accounts resulting from tuition and room and board charges. 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a contract with 
this Office at the time of each registration permitting him to pay one-half of 
the tota] tuition and fees (except for fees payable in advance) at the time of 
registration and the remaining half on or before November 5, 1969 (for the 


t 


fall semester) and March 18, 1970 (for the spring semester). A service fee of 
$5 will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University 
will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due 
date for the second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make 


* 
: A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
'aboratory at the next regular laboratory period 


c. Fe E 37 o EAEE re 
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any payment when due will be automatically suspended and may not attend 
classes until they have paid all accrued fees and the $15 reinstatement fee and 
have been officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not be re- 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. Applica- 
tions for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
the late-registration fee. 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting and financing all or 
part of the cost of a college education, the University offers educational nen 
plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester. New Hampshire; and The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D.C. 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage and con- 
ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance covering 
the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans. 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time are also 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they meet 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Office 
of Student Financial Aid. 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Applications for withdrawal from the l niversity or for change in class sched 
ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the college, school, 
or division in which the student is registered. Notification to an instructor 1s 
not an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 45). 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
ter tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
schedule: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University 


FALL SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 26, 1969 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 29 to October 10, 1969......75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 13 to October 24. 1969 50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 24, 1969 none 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before February 6, 1970 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 9 to } ebruary 20, 1970 75 per cept 
Withdrawal dated February 23 to March 6. 1970 50 per cen! 
Withdrawal dated after March 6. 1970 none 


N 


=) i partial 
For a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for parti 


. r » r* 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the diffe 


ence in charges between the original pr 


sram 
ogram and the adjusted prograf 
continuing in effect. 
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3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 


continues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
tuition made other than those involving course fees. 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing a semester is 

given credit for all tuition paid for that semester, 

the University. No tuition will be refunded to 


leave (see "Military Leave," page 47) 


for use upon his return to 
a student granted military 


In no case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 


Payment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
curred and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work 
à student who has not a clear financial record 

Students 


done will not be given 


are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
banking arrangements in the community 


Financial Aid 


FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY has a program of fin 
derg 


raduate students of scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employment, or 
De Combination of these resources. The Univ ersity participates in the National 
Jefense Student Loan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and College Work- 


S €— > : 
tudy Programs. Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student's scholastic 
record, financial need. 


Scholarships are aw 
Applications 
Tuary | 


ancial assistance for un- 


and qualities of leadership and character. 
arded for the academic year 
and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 


(entering freshmen), March 1 
transfer Students) p 


ler; by October 31, 
Sessiont. 

An 
the 


(enrolled undergraduate or entering 
receding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
for the spring semester; and by May 1, for the summer 


undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship funds until 
-* academic year following completion of one full semester (15 hours) at this 
l niversity with a minimum average of B (3.00). A transfer student is, how- 
ever, immediately eligible for other types of financial aid. 


Complete information concerning financial assistance is contained in the 


Pamphlet "Student Financial Aid,” which is available at the Office of Student 
'nancial Aid, George Washington University, W ashington, D.C. 20006. 
The foll 


A owing scholarships are available to students in Columbian College of 
Arts g ^ x 

iu and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of 
^ucation, the School of Government and Business Administration, and the 


‘ÈR 
or informat 
A Summer S 
at least g sem 


aid for the fol 


lon concerning financial 
essions student is eligible 
ester hours in the 
lowing f 


aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38-39 

for consideration only if he is enrolled in this L niversity for 
immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for financial 
all semester 
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. " d a Yo 
School of Public and International Affairs. The University also offers many 
other scholarships which are available to students in these colleges and sch 


ools. 


The George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships Full- 


and partial-tuition scholarships, which will begin in the fall semester and extend 


for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a B average, 
as well as a high standard of deportment, and continues to be in financial need 
Candidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree in 
any school of the University, except the College of General Studies. Students 
who have demonstrated outstanding ability in interscholastic speech and debate 
activities are eligible for the George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate which 
are included among these scholarships. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Alumni Scholarships 
American Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953) 
Byron Andrews Scholarship (1920) 
Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship (1962) 
Henry N. Brawner, Jr., Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 
Maria M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 
Paul E. Casassa Memorial Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 
Colortone Graphic Arts and Publications Scholarship (1961) 
Columbian Women Scholarship Funds 
Victoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 
Elizabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Grace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 
College Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 
Columbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Arline Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 
Dr. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Scholarship Fund (1964) 
Founders of Columbian Women S holarship Fund (1920) 
Rose Lees Hardy Foundation Scholarship Fund (1957) 
Lillian Young Herron Scholarship Fund (1925) 
Nellie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
Marcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
Janet McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
Marie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
Isaac Davis Scholarship (1869) 
District of Columbia Institute of Public Accountants Si holarship (1964) 
Estella Constance Drane Scholarship (1957) 
Robert Farnham Scholarship (1871) ! 
Federal Government Accountants Association of Washington, D.C., Sí holarshil 
Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship (1951) 
Foreign Student Scholarships (see pages 38-39) 
Friendship Business and Professional Women's Club Sc holarship (1967) 
General Motors College Scholarship (1955) 
Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship (1958) 
Giant Food, Inc., Scholarship Intern Program 


Mildred Green Memorial S holarship Fund (1959) 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholar ship (1949) 

Julian O. Hargrove Schola ship (1968) 

Elma Lewis Han ey Scholarship (1921) 

Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 

George F. Henigan S holarships in Debate (1967) 

Jewish War Veterans' Auxiliary Scholarship (1964) 

David B. and James L. Karric k, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Amos Kendall S holarship (1869) 

L. Poe Leggette Memorial Se holarship Established by WRGW (1968) 
Eugene and A gnes E. Meyer Scholar ships (1952) 
Mitchell-Stancioff Se holarship (1967) 

A. Morehouse S holarship (1861) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) 

Fred B. and Alma D. Plet her Scholarship Fund (1968) 
Levin M. Powell Scholarships (1886) 

Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship (1956) 


Research Assistantships in Data Processing and Related Fields (see page 36) 


Violet B. Robinson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund (1966) 

Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) 

Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Se holarships 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) 

Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) 

Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) 

Tau Kappa Epsilon S¢ holarship (1959) 

J.S, Office of Education Traineeships (1964) 

'niversity Hospital Scholarships in Medical Tech nology 

'hiversity Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Le ggette (1968) 
/niversity Women's Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship (1967) 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) 

Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) 

Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Si holarship (1964) 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) 

Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) 


GRANTS 


The 
adva 
Ington Metropolitan area. 


Disad vantag 
"ducationa] 
nnher-City St 
farriott Cor 
al 


ed Students Grants-in-Aid (1968) 

Opportunity Grants 

udent Tuition Grants (1968) 

poration Grant (1968) 

t Whitman High School Key Club Grant-in-Aid (1968) 


FINANCIAL AID 


following funds have been established to meet the special needs of dis- 
Ntaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City and the Wash- 
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FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* 


The George Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, graduate EA, 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. Application ees " 
mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. The l Pen 
participates in the National Defense Student Loan and College Work-Study 
programs. € 
| Aouda and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, thie 
eeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly to the dean of le 
school concerned, and addressed to George Washington University, W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. Unless otherwise specified, application and supporting cre- 
dentials should be submitted no later than February 1 preceding the academic 
year for which the award is made. FEN 
A separate application for National Defense Student Loans or the Co m 
Work-Study Program must be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aic 
by April 1 for the following academic year. 


ASSISTANTSHIPS 


Research Assistantships in Data Processing and Related Fields Available 
to graduate students, juniors, and seniors, in any college or school of the l ni 
versity. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 hours a week conducting 
research in support of an established research program, in programming, ot p 
conducting individual research on an approved research project. Stipends vary 
from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status of the student and the length 
of the appointment (9-12 months). Applications must be received prior to 
March 1. Further information and applications are available from the Admin- 
istrator, Logistics Research Project, Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women).—Available to graduate ue 
in any field of study who are interested in working with the student personne 
program in University residence halls. Specific duties vary with the position, 
but basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, and administration: 
Remuneration varies according to the responsibilities and demands of the posi- 
tion. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to enroll as full-time 
students. Application should be completed before March 1. Further informa 
tion may be obtained from the Office of the Associate Dean of Students fof 
Residence Halls and Counseling. 


Urban Affairs Graduate Assistantship in Political Science. 


FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSH IPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


The following fellowships, internships, 
in the Graduate School of Arts 
School of Government and Busin 
and International Affairs. 
which ar 


and traineeships are available to students 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the 
ess Administration, and the School of Public 
The University also offers many other fellowships 
e available to students in these colleges and schools. Complete inform 


^ r 1 9 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages 38-3‘ 


tion is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," 
the Office of Student I 
ton, D.C. 20006 
Graduate Teaching Fellow ships 
and doctoral programs in most 
fellow renders a designated 


Which is available at 
inancial Aid, George Washington 1 niversity, Washing- 


Available to graduate students in Master's 
departments of the University. Each teaching 


unit of service to his major department of instruc- 

tion and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on a 9-month basis), 

and course fees. 
Research Traineeships 


plus tuition 


Available under numerous sponsored programs in a 
number of departments. Currently, 


the departments of Psychology 
Stipends vary; information is 


the basic medical science departments and 
and Speech and Drama offer these programs. 


available from the departments and the Dean’s 
Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


American Civilization F ellowships 

American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institut 
University Cooperative Program) 

Arlington County-George Washing 
Program 

Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship 

Elementary Teacher Education Internships 

Foreign Student Fellowships (see pages 38—39) 

W.K, Kellogg Foundation Fellowships (1964) 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellow ships (1927) 

l ational Defense Education Act Fellowships 

: ational Endowment for the Humanities Fellowshi 

‘ational Historical Publications ¢ ommission-Georg 

Cooperative Research Fellowships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellow ships 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships 

ose Bibliograph y Internships 

Thomas Bradford Sanders I ellowships (1928) 

Scottish Rite Fellow ships 

Special Graduate School of 

t S. Office 

U.S, Public 

US, Public 


ion-George Washington 


ton University Cooperative Internship 


ps 
e Washington University 


Arts and Sciences Fellowships 
of Education Fellow ships (1964) 

Health Service Predoctoral Fellow ships 

Health Service Traineeships 


GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ameri, . 
erican Society of Women Accountants Scholarship (1953) 


the K. Carr Se holarships (1932) 
aul H, and Margaret M. DeMaine Scholarships (1967) 
aan Phi Beta Sorority Si holarships (1962) 
Paul pilStancioff Scholarship (1967) 
Phi D REM Scholarship Fund (1940) 
Wole etta Gamma Si holarship Fund (1968) 
cott Foundation Scholarships 
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SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


General information regarding awards sponsored by foundations, professional 
and learned societies, industries, and others which may be used in support of 
graduate study is available at the Fellowship Information Center in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences for students enrolled at George Washington 
University. Information is available on the prestige programs such as the 
Rhodes, Marshall, Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Dan- 
forth, as well as many others. 

As deadlines for application vary, qualified students should make inquiries 
well in advance of the year of planned graduate study. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following loan funds are available to undergraduate and/or graduate stu- 
dents in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of TUNE 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, and the School of Public and International Affairs. Complete 
information is contained in the pamphlet "Student Financial Aid," which is 
available in the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

American Medical Association Nursing Home Administration Loan Fund 
Foreign Student Loan Funds (see below) 

W.K. Kellogg Foundation Hospital Administration Loan Fund 

Long-term Care Loan Fund 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

National Defense Education Act Student Loan Program 

Short-term Foreign Student Loan Fund (1967) 

State Guaranteed Loan Program 

Ellis Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

U.S. Loan Program for Cuban Students 

United Student Aid Fund Loan 

University Student Emergency Loan Fund 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of both 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area for under- 
graduate and graduate students. 

After registering, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Career Serv- 
ices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street. N.W., for interviews and referrals 
to positions for which they are qualified. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Undergraduate foreign students with proven financial need who have completed 
one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this U niversity with a B average 
(3.00) or better are eligible for consideration for the Board of Trustees Schol- 
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arships. Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the following academic 
year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid. page 33. 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibility of the 
chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the degree is to be 
earned. Work as a teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English— 
both spoken and written. 

Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate foreign students are 
limited in amount and are available only to those foreign-born persons who have 
established resident status in the United States through the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States have avail- 
able sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to 
enter à college or university. The cost at this University for one academic year 
(September-June) is approximately $4,000. This estimate includes room 
and board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, 
or medical expenses are included. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


This program of grants and loans, which was authorized under the provisions 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help 
Pay the cost of tuition, fees, books, and other education expenses of officers 
Who are employed by publicly funded law enforcement or correctional agencies. 
Both graduate and undergraduate studies are included and may be full- or part- 
time in a wide range of subject areas and degree goals. Priority will be given 
to law enforcement and correctional officers who are employed on the city, 
County, or state level. Applications are available in the Office of Student Finan- 
cial Aid. 


Alpha Chi Sigma Prizes.—A Handbook on Chemistry and Physics awarded 
annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to each of three students who carry at least 18 
Semester hours during the freshman year and attain the highest averages in 
reshman chemistry. 

e name and year of graduation of the student who has attained the high- 
“st quality-point index in courses in chemistry is inscribed on a bronze plaque. 
© winner must have had at least 16 hours in chemistry including the final 
Semester at this University. 
Alpha Delta Pi Prize-—Offered annually by Alpha Pi Chapter to the woman 
iN the junior class with the most outstanding record in scholarship, extracur- 
"cular activities, and service to the University. 

Alpha Kappa Psi Prize.—A key, awarded annually by Beta Mu Chapter to 
a5 student who has completed 90 semester hours at this University and 
“ene, the highest average grade in business administration, economics, inter- 
E. nal business, public accounting, and public finance. The name of the win- 

T and the year of the award is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 

© School of Government and Business Administration. 
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American Institute of Chemists Prize.—A medal and a one-y ear whet 
to The Chemist awarded annually to the graduating student majoring in chem- 
istry who excels in scholarship, integrity, and leadership. 

The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award. Provided by W alter G: 
Bryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S. Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
George Washington University. The award is presented annually primarily to 
that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at the Uni- 
versity, which has show n, under the leadership of its elected or designated nee 
the most improvement or excellence in its support of the principles and eu of 
the United States of America and George Washington Univ ersity The hall or 
other activity will be awarded a cash prize, and the name of its leader and his 
hall or activity will be engraved on a silver trophy. pu 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Memorial Prize.—Awarded to the senior spare bn 
chemistry who shows the greatest proficiency in organic chemistry, as qeu 
by a comprehensive examination, and who possesses such qualifications of mind, 
character, and personality as to give promise of future achievement. 

Wilbur J. Carr Prize.—Established in 1962 by Edith K. Carr, former Trustee 
of the University, in memory of her distinguished husband, who was graduated 
from the School of Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy in 1899. ' It is 
awarded annually to that man in the graduating class of the University ye 
has demonstrated outstanding ability in his study of international affairs anc 
who has given evidence of possessing in marked degree the qualities which pro- 
duce the good citizen and the dedicated public servant. 

Chi Omega Prize.—Awarded annually by Phi Alpha Chapter to the woms 
in the graduating class with the highest record in economics, sociology, politica 
science, and history; combined with general excellence. 

The Columbian Women Prize —Awarded to the senior woman who in her 
undergraduate life has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women. 

Ernest Connolloy Memorial Prize. Awarded by the Washington Personnel 
Association to an outstanding graduating senior in business administration wi 
shows general excellence in studies, demonstrates superiority in one or more 
courses in personnel administration, and shows qualities of leadership or prom- 
ise through extra-scholastic activities. 

John Henry Cowles Prizes.—Two prizes, established by John H. Cowles; 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty-third Degree (Mother 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awarded 
annually to the senior in the School of Government and Business Administra 
tion and to the senior in the School of Public and International Affairs with 
the highest academic averages. 

DeWitt Clinton Croissant Prize.- 


“ror ate 
Awarded annually to the under gracile 
1 H * . 1 . " À » me 

student enrolled in a course in drama or active in University dramatics W 


submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the theater. 
E.K. Cutter Prize.—Established by Marion d 
the study of English." Awarded to the member of the graduating class whos" 
record in English, combined with general excellence, shows most marked apt 
tude for and attainment in English studies. 
Isaac Davis Prizes.—Awarded annually t 
greatest progress in public speaking while 
are to be determined by 


nce if 
Kendall Cutter "for excellence ! 


, the 
o the three seniors who made t i 
enrolled in the University. Avi 
y : ho 
a public-speaking contest in which the participants 
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liver original orations. Only members of the senior class of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science are eligible to compete. 

Delta Gamma Priz Awarded annually by Beta Rho Chapter to the woman 
who, at the end of her freshman year, has the most outstanding record in schol- 
arship, extracurricular activities, and service to the Universit 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize.—Established in memory of Henry 
Grattan Doyle, a former Dean of Columbian College, and awarded annually to 
an outstanding senior student for excellence in Spanish. 

Elton Prize.—Established by the Reverend Romeo I Iton, of Exeter, England, 
and awarded annually to the student with the highest average in the most ad- 
vanced course in the Greek language and literature. 

Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism. Established by 


Helen Essary 
Murphy 


and awarded annually to a student who has given promise of sound 
Citizenship and who submits the best printed and published evidence of ability 
in "forthright reporting" and good journalistic writing, in a student publication 
or elsewhere. 

Joshua Evans III Prize in Political and Social Scie nces.—A memorial prize 
“established by friends because of an outstanding life." Awarded annually to 
that man in the graduating class “who has demonstrated his signal ability in 
the social and political sciences and who has given promise of the interpreta- 
ion of that ability in good citizenship among his fellows.” 

Willie E. Fitch Prize 


Established by James E. Fitch in memory of his son. 
Awarded annually to 


a senior student for the best examination in chemistry. 

Alice Douglas Goddard Prize-—A memorial established by Frederick Joseph 
Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the upper-division stu- 
dent making the highest average in American literature. 

Edward Carrington Goddard Prize.—Established by Mary Williamson God- 
dard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, 
D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, class of 1881. Awarded to 
the junior or senior student making the highest average in the French language 
and literature, 
A Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize A memorial established by Mary Wil- 
liamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddard, of 
~ sorgetown, D.C. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest 
average in the following fields: business administration, economics, international 
usiness, and public accounting. 

Unter G. Hubbard Memorial Prize in United States History.—Established 
that (oit M. Hubbard in memory of her husband and awarded annually to 
the hi as Jer of the graduating class majoring in history who has maintained 

, Snest standing in courses in United States history. 

PS Kappa Gamma Prize Awarded annually to a full-time lower-division 
for excellence in Biological Sciences 12. 


ko Minna Mirin Kullback Memorial Prize.—Established in 1968 by Solomon 
ullback in n 


memi Yemory of his wife. Awarded annually by a committee of faculty 
emb , k 


ers of 
ate Student r 
0 Statistics c 
d Craig St 


the Department of Statistics to a full-time undergraduate or gradu- 

majoring in statistics, who will have completed 18 semester hours 

Ourses by the end of the spring semester. 

api rae Logan Memorial Prize Established by Washington City Rho 
»igma Alpha Epsilon. A plaque awarded annually to an outstand- 
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ing freshman man of high academic achievement. who has participated in 
extracurricular activities for the betterment of the University 

Mortar Board Prize.—A silver cup awarded annually to the woman soe 
in the sophomore class having an average of B or higher and the most ou 

ing record in activities. 
poe Nellis Memorial Prize—Awarded to a student in the English Depart- 
ment who has shown special promise in the field of creative writing. 

Old Men Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by the Old Men Board 2 " 
man in the junior class who has made outstanding contributions to studen 
activities. 

Omicron Delta Kappa Prize.—A plaque awarded annually by Alpha Delta 
Circle to "that member of the senior class who throughout his course has done 
the most constructive work in the furtherance and upbuilding of the University 
student activities." viia 

Order of Scarlet Prize—Awarded annually by the Board of Governors o 
Order of Scarlet to that member of the sophomore class who has the most out- 
standing record in extracurricular activities and service to the Univ ersity 

Panhellenic Association of Washington, D.C., Prize.—A trophy to be awarded 
to the Panhellenic Sorority maintaining the highest yearly scholastic average at 
the University for the previous year. 

Phi Delta Kappa Prize.—Awarded annually by Beta Gamma Chapter to the 
outstanding senior man in the teacher education program in the School of Edu- 
cation. Dediki 

Phi Eta Sigma Prize. —A choice book selected from the field of the recipient s 
major, awarded annually by the George Washington University Chapter to p 
male student attaining the highest scholastic average in his first full semester o 
work. The winner's name is engraved on a plaque in the Office of the Dean 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 

Pi Beta Phi Prize—Awarded annually by the District of Columbia Alpha 
Chapter to the woman member of the senior class who throughout her college 
course has done the most constructive work in the promotion of student activi- 
ties among the women of the University. 

Pi Lambda Theta Prize.—Awarded annually by Alpha Theta Chapter to p 
outstanding senior woman in the teacher education program in the School 0 
Education. 

Psi Chi Prizes.—Two prizes awarded annually by The George Washington 
University Chapter to the best undergraduate student in experimental psychol- 
ogy and to the graduate student submitting the best Master's thesis in psy- 
chology. 

Ruggles Prize.—Established by P 
to a candidate for a Bachelor's degre 

Hermann and Johanna Richte 
appreciation of the inspired teach 


rofessor William Ruggles, awarded annually 
e, for excellence in mathematics. 
r Schoenfeld Prize.—Established in grateful 
ing and devotion to his students of Dr. Het 
mann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death in 1926 headeé 
the Department of German. Hermann Schoenfeld, PhD. LLD., was widell 
recognized as a scholar of distinction whose service on the faculty added pres 
tige to the University. This Prize is given annually to a member of the gradu: 
ating class for excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies. 
Smith, Kline and French Prize.—Awarded annually to the student who sul" 
mits the best undergraduate research project in psychology. 
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Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize.—A gold medal 
awarded to a candidate for a graduate degree who, in the judgment of the Fac- 
ulty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or dissertation demonstrat- 
ing excellence in historical research in American ( olonial history. The Univer- 
sity reserves the right to withhold the award if no thesis or dissertation attaining 
the required degree of excellence is submitted. 

Staughton Prize Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awarded 
annually to the student making the best record in the most advanced course in 
the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Prize Established by Professor Sterrett in 
memory of his son A copy of the American Institute of Physics Handbook, 
awarded annually to the student who obtains the highest average in Physics 1 
and 2 or 1 and 30. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize Established by the Charles 
Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by the bequest of Pro- 
fessor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who submits the best essay 
Covering some phase of medieval history. 

Thomas F. Walsh Prize.—Awarded annually to the student who submits the 
best essay in Irish history. 

Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize.—} stablished by Virginia Chase Weddell 
in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a candidate for a degree who 
Writes the best essay on the subject of "the promotion of peace among the na- 
tions of the world." The prize essays shall become the property of the Univer- 
sity and shall not be printed or published without the written consent of the 
niversity. The University reserves the right to withhold the award if no essay 
attaining the required degree of excellence is submitted. 


Regulations 


* STUDENT ENROLLED in the University is required to conform to the following 


Univer ; 
| Diversity regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the col- 
ege, school, or division in which he is registered 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 


niversity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
under the rules 


: and regulations in force at the time of his return. 
. If a stude 


nt knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University 
document, his registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
after the student has established an academic record at the l niversity, he may 
* Subject to dismissal from the 1 niversity. Such a student will be ineligible 
"eXcept by special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the 


niversity, 
ATTENDANCE 


A Student 
are paid. 


any Course 


may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 


Regular attendance is required A student may be dropped from 
for undue absence 


— 
a -— —— _ ~- 
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SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


fa; casia Sh "quireme > college, 
A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the i un 
school, or division in which he is registered may be dismissed from the 
versity. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the close 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

Undergraduate.—The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; 
C, average; D, passing; F, failing; NC, no credit; CR, credit; H, honors; /, in- 
complete; W, authorized withdrawal. vtt 

Graduate.—The following grading system is used: 4, excellent; B, good; C, 
minimum pass; F, fail; Z, incomplete; CR, credit; W, authorized withdrawal 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) or the sym- 
bol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / indicates that 
à satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the student's failure 
to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot be made 
up after the lapse of one calendar year 
dean's council of the college, school, o è 
which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 
An incomplete cannot be removed by repeating the course. 3 

An undergraduate student may not repeat for credit a course in which he 
has received a grade of D or above and a graduate student may not repeat -i 
grade a course in which he has received a grade of C or above, unless requirec 
to do so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must 
be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman 


except by written permission of the 
r division concerned, An incomplete 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the qu 


ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hours for which 7 
student has registered, both based On his record in this University. (Grades 


: 3 . h : e 
recorded for Physical Education 5 or 6 are not considered in computing th 
quality-point index.) 


Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 4 
four points, B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for eac 
semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marked W, I, Na 
or CR are not considered in determining the index, except that courses marked 

will be considered when a formal grade is recorded. 
not removed within one calendar ye 
in courses taken at another 
quality-point index. 


ality-point index, obtained by divid- 


` s 
An incomplete which 1! 
' e 
ar is automatically changed to an F. Ge 
institution are not considered in computing t 


CREDIT /NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in the Upper Division of Columbian College of AS 
and Sciences, the School of Education, the School of Government and Busine 


a : ; as 0 
Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs, who vp 
cumulative quality-point index of 2.50 or better, may, with the approval ~a 
' "D crodh 
adviser and dean, take one course a semester and receive a grade of CR, cre 
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or NC, no credit, which will be recorded on the student's transcript but will not 
be reflected in his quality-point index. No student will be allowed to take more 
than 4 credit/no credit courses. A student must sign up for such an option at 
registration. Under no circumstances may a student change from credit/no 
credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration 
Courses required in the Lower Division curriculum of Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences and those required in the student's major field may not be 
taken on the credit/no credit basis. A transfer student may not choose this 
option until the second semester of his enrollment at this University 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled at the end of each semes- 
ler or at the completion of the course. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
&rade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
the appropriate dean's council, result in his suspension from the | niversity for 
à stated period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. The 
disciplinary grade of "Failure—Academic Dishonesty" will be recorded for the 
Course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation of the 
quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all other 
Courses except those in which all work has been completed 


WITHDRAW AL 


Withdrawal from a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
dean of the college, school, or division in which the student is registered. Per- 
Mission to withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who does 
not have a clear financial record (see pages 32-33). 

Withdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the 
fall semester and between the last working day* in February and the end of 
the Spring semester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
met by 


the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
not e 


fect its discontinuance 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Changes within a College, School, or Division.—4A student may not substitute 
One e ; h eus » . 
© course for another, drop courses (see “Withdrawal,” above), change his 


St i fe A 
atus from credit to audit or audit to credit without the approval of the dean 
of the colle 


Chan ge 


ge, school, or division in which he is registered 

from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
* approval of the dean and the department concerned 

may wes from one major subject to another within the same college or school 
~ > made with the approval of the dean. All requirements of the course 


of S 1 n 
3 tudy to which the change is made must be met 


á 
he U 
niv . " 
ersity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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Transfer within the University.- -Except in cases of normal progression — 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences in a regular ac- 
calaureate program, application for transfer to another college, school, pam 
sion must be made to the appropriate admitting office on the form provic -" y 
that office and must be approved by the deans concerned. Application for trans- 
fer from the lower division of Columbian College to the upper division or to 
Bachelor's candidacy in the School of Education, the School of Government 
and Business Administration, or the School of Public and International Affairs 
must be made on the appropriate form. This form is available in the Office 
of the Dean of Columbian College. » RNC 

A maximum of 45 semester hours earned in the Division of University Stu- 
dents can be applied toward a Bachelor's degree in a degree-granting college or 
school of the University. Work done in the Division of University Students 
will not be counted toward a graduate degree unless prior written approval, 
obtained from the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed in the 
Office of the Dean of the Division of University Students (see pages 149-30). 

Students transferring within the University are advised to study carefully the 
graduation requirements on pages 47—48 and to note that in all undergraduate 
divisions, except the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
30 semester hours, including at least 72 semester hours in the major field, must 
be completed while registered in the school or college from which the degree 7 
sought. Upon transfer the student should consult the dean concerned " 
understand clearly the requirements he must fulfill. (For residence require- 


ments in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, see 
pages 75 and 81.) 


CREDIT 


Credit is given only after registration for 
of the required work, or upon the assignn 
ance with the regulations of the se 


à course and satisfactory completion 
nent of advanced standing in accord- 
veral colleges, schools, and divisions. , 

Auditing.—In special instances, a person who has been admitted to the Uni- 
versity may be registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an "auditor 
in a class (no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 


in the exercises or to take examinations, A student who takes a course as an 
auditor may not repeat it later for credit. 


BALANCE SHEET 


On request, the Registrar will issue to undergradu 
ance sheet showing the amount 
maining to be met for the degree 
student changes m 


ate degree candidates a bal- 
of work completed and the requirements re- 


- A second balance sheet is issued only if the 
ajor or degree objectives, 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
Official transcripts of stude 


former student who has 
for each transcript. 


nt records are issued 


on request of the student Or 
à clear financial record. 


A fee of one dollar is charged 


REGULATIONS 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 


A student who plans to attend summer school at another institution and apply 
credit so earned toward graduation from this University must first secure the 
written approval of his dean. In no event will credit in excess of what might 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course registra- 
tion (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by paying the 
"continuous registration" fee (see page 30). By failing to register for one se- 
mester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see 
"Readmission," page 26). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the 
curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. 

Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take courses, 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or dis- 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions 


MILITARY LEAVE 


A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
lor such leave. The maintenance of "continuous registration" is not required 
Of the student on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to the 
University well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. Ifa 
Student is granted military leave before he completes a semester for which he 
has paid all or part of his tuition, this payment will be credited to his account 
for use upon his return to the University. In no case will tuition be refunded 
lo a student granted military leave. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, June, and September. 

To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation a student must have met 
the admission requirements of the college or school in which he is registered; 
Completed satisfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other re- 
Quirements for the degree for which he is registered; and be free from all in- 
debtedness to the University. Registration, either for course work or on the 
Continuous registration" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer ses- 
sion immediately preceding the awarding of a degree. 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation” form must 
e filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last se- 
Mester or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing de- 
Bree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
ormal convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree 
requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
ummer Sessions. 
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Scholarship.—In all undergraduate divisions of the Univ ersity a quality-point 
index of at least 2.00 is required for graduation. j 

The graduate student must meet the scholarship requirements for the par- 
ticular degree for which he is registered. 

Curriculum.—Minimum curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 
under the college or school offering work in preparation for the degree. 

Residence.—Unless otherwise specified, in all undergraduate divisions of the 
University, a minimum of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the 
major field, must be completed while registered in the school or college from 
which the degree is sought. This requirement applies to students transferring 
within the University as well as to students transferring from other institutions. 
Summer work may be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case 
may the period of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special 
permission is granted by the dean of the college or school concerned to pursue 
work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final year must be completed in the 
college or school from which the degree is sought. 

The graduate student must meet the residence requirements for the particular 
degree for which he is registered. 

National Teacher Examinations. 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in Education are required to take the National Teacher Examinations. 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


factory. 

Thesis or Dissertation.—A thesis or dissertation submitted in partial satisfac- 
tion of requirements for a degree must be presented in its final form to the Dean 
of the college or school concerned no later than the date specified in the Uni- 
versity calendar. 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawings, become the 
property of the University and 
the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation. Permission 
to publish or adapt material in them must be secured from the appropriate 


dean. See the appropriate college or school in this catalogue for regulations 
governing theses and dissertations. 


are deposited in the University Library, where 


HONORS 


With Distinction.—In all undergraduate divisions of the University the degree 
may be conferred "With Distinction," at the discretion of the Faculty, if a stu- 
dent attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this 
institution. To be eligible, a student must have completed at this institution at 
least one-half of the work required for the degree. 

Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded by the Faculty to any 
member of the graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's 
major field on recommendation of the major department. 

The student must (1 ) have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the 
faculty member representing the major department or field not later than the 
beginning of the senior year, (2) meet such other conditions as may be set àt 
the time his candidacy is approved, (3) maintain a quality-point index of at 


least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution, and (4) have completed at this 


institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 
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THE LIBRARY 


All students registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
versity Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
their leisure. The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fees, 
must be presented when books are borrowed for outside use. 

The loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days, 
nonrenewable except for graduate students. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 
each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject tó recall by 
the Library at any time if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must 
be used in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, except that they 
may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents 
i$ charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue 
Grades of a student are withheld until his library record is clear. 

All students using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
detailed regulations, printed in the Student Handbook and available separately 
on application to any of the Library's service desks. 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of the 
Student or the University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


In Beneral, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
ent’s record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 
Other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
enough not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
legitimate endeavors. 

9 information concerning a student will be released, except as noted below, 


unles 
ene required by court order or subpoena, or requested in writing by the stu- 
dent: x 


l. 


i Information which is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
S Currently ; WC ; 
currently enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received a degree; 


Current . i . A 
AM address and telephone number; the school or college in which he is en- 
0 ed 


2. The issu 
higher le 
nized pre 


ance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
arning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
"e" fessional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) ; and 
* Inspection of records, under appropriate supervision, by properly validated 


represent: 
Presentatives of government investigative agencies 


————————— = ——— — — 
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UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status only when 
the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be notified 
A. Selective Service Information Card is put into the registration packet of each 
male student registered on campus, exclusive of those in the National Law Cen- 
ter and the School of Medicine. This card contains the following statement: 
By my signature below, I hereby authorize the University, to notify my 
draft board of my academic status in the University, or of any changes in 
academic status that occur during this semester. 


If the student signs the card, the University then automatically notifies the 
draft board. If the student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. Na- 
tional Law Center students and students in the School of Medicine should check 
with the appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost 
and Found” Office is maintained in the Campus Police Office. 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An Appendix (pages 452-53) contains regulations recently approved by the 
University’s Board of Trustees. 


Cooperative Programs 


CONSORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES 
AREA, INC, 


OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
FIVE UNIVERSITIES in Washington, D.C.- 
versity of America, George Washington U 
Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which they are co 
ordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement develops, 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading to degrees 
in any one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity to select 
from the combined Offerings of all five universities the particular courses which 
best meet their needs. 

Participation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how’ 
ever, are excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in Cano® 
Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. Law students are also excluded from 
participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George 
Washington University and Georgetown University. 

Special courses, such 


* r ` t pm 
-American University, Catholic Uni 
niversity, Georgetown Unive:sity, and 


as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
study and courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, are € 
cluded from the Consortium program. Also excluded are courses offered iñ 
Reserve Officer Training Corps programs, 
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Students are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all five 
universities. In order to participate in the Consortium program, the graduate 
student must obtain the approval of his adviser; the undergraduate student must 
obtain the approval of his dean. A student may not take courses at another 
university that are available at his own. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
student's university. The student registers and pays at his own university for 
all Consortium courses. 

See page 28 for information concerning registration for Consortium courses 


AIR FORCE RESERVE OFFICERS' TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 


The Department of Aerospace Studies at Catholic University of America, under 
Provisions of an agreement between George Washington University and Catholic 
University, offers a two-year AFROTC program. 

The successful completion of the program qualifies the student for a reserve 
commission in the United States Air Force upon graduation. Exceptionally 
well-qualified students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The pro- 
gram is designed to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital 
to the career professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 
of leadership and other attributes essential to progressive advancement into posi- 
lions of increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Force. 

Full-time students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate or 
Braduate degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must meet 
Physical and mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must com- 
Plete six weeks of Field T raining, conducted by the Air Force at designated 
bases, during the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A student 
must have and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. Appli- 
cations must be made early in the academic year prior to the one of enrollment 
In the program, so that all qualification criteria may be met in time for selec- 
tion consideration in the spring. 

The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enrollment, a 
Tegistration fee must be paid. There is no tuition charge. Students in the pro- 
Bram receive a monthly retainer fee of $50. Uniforms and textbooks are fur- 
nished without cost. Students participating in the Field Training phase are paid 
hs à rate established by the U.S. Government (approximately $120 a month) 
and are also furnished travel to and from the Field Training base. 

. Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace Studies, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 


SRADUATE STUDY AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 


The University and the Smithsonian Institution cooperate in a program in 
Merican Civilization leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Gradu- 
and gene work taken at George Washington University and special seminars 
toe me research in the museums of the Smithsonian Institution provide 
Opportunity to the student specializing in American Civilization. 
t Sm Cooperative program in American Civilization has been established 
Courses -niversity and the Library of Congress. Special seminars and reading 
and dissertation research in library-related subjects, together with the 
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graduate academic work at the University, give the student an educational and 
training experience that only this combination can provide. 

The University and the National Bureau of Standards have entered into a 
cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity at both the University 
and the Bureau. This arrangement holds great promise for graduate study and 
research, particularly in the physical sciences and engineering. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology J.W. Hillis 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building, 2100 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for children and 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
speech, cerebral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 
Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with nonstandard 
language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 
retardation, and environmental factors. i 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved 
speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier 


. The fees for individual 
a session. Fees are reduced 


The Reading Center 
Director Mary Ellen Coleman 


THE READING CENTER, 2018 Eye Street, N.W. 
corrective services for all levels: prim 
addition, special reading improveme 
college, and adult levels. 

A complete diag 
inance tests; and th 
and a written re 
vidual. 

The special reading classe 
adults are offered throughou 


, Offers individual diagnostic and 
ary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 
nt Classes are conducted on the high school, 


nosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 
e various reading and Spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 
port is presented in conference with the parents or the indi- 


s for high school students, college students, and 
t the year at stated intervals. Special classes for 
study skills and spelling are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement 
of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the 
tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increas- 
ing speed of comprehension. 
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Reading Clinic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual in- 
struction, $8 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruc- 
tion in small groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson 

Reading Improvement.—Classes are offered for students on high school and 
adult levels, including college and graduate students. Students are grouped ac- 
cording to needs, and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, 
and speed of comprehension. The fee for full-time students currently regis- 
tered in the University is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 
twenty lessons 

All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier 


x ; Veterans Education 


THE OFFICE OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
Students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
Problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
certification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
that monthly allowances will be paid 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
ans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 
by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
and which includes other information of general interest 


Elia Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 
20421. 


University Computer Center 


Director R.E. Thomas 


2013 UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 
* 9 Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for academic 
Ti Poses to all registered students and to members of the instructional staff. 
eiie has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful computing 
ia Which serves the University in its educational and research endeavors. 
ad senter's programming staff concentrates its efforts in conducting faculty 
s seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complicated pro- 
Brams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 
Compute. a uter Center equipment consists of an IBM system 360 Model 50 
viding = -mg 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2,314-disk storage unit pro- 
à high mà ine storage for more than 200 million characters, a card read/ punch, 
ud Speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal languages that 
available are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One 
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(PL/1), Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), and AI GOI 
In addition, there are numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, and simu- 
lation systems available in the Computer Center Library of Programs. Facili- 
ties are available on a first-come first-served basis for preparation of programs 
and data. 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Government 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 

The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day Monday through Thursday and 
until midnight on Friday. Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


General Alumni Association 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
associate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
and to promote the general welfare of the University. : 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
is or has been a member of the teaching, research or administrative staff of 
the University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. Active members 
are those eligible members who are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to 
or life members of the George Washington University General Alumni Asso- 
ciation, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors 
to the Annual Support Program. 


The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 


All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Vice President for Student Affairs W.P. Smith, Jr 
Associate Dean of Students Marianne Ruth Phelps 
Associate Dean of Students P.R. Sherburne 
Assistant Dean of Students Elizabeth Garraway 
Assistant Dean of Students David Speck 

Housing Administrator Ann Webster 


THE OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops Student 
Life programs, policies, and procedures to complement the Univ ersity's formal 
Instruction program. These activities are implemented through the offices of 
the Associate Deans of Students, Health Services, International Students, Psy- 
chological Clinic, Student and Alumni Career Services, Student Activities, resi- 
dence halls, and University Center. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


Complete information concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
rom the Housing Administrator, George Washington University, Washington, 

C. 20006. Information concerning off-campus housing near the University 
may be obtained at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses 
Must be made by students. 

Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. The student 
Will receive, with his notification of acceptance, university residence hall infor- 
Mation, an application for residence hall space, a medical examination form, 
and a declaration of intent to attend the University. The medical examination 
rm must be completed by the applicant and his physician and returned to the 

Diversity Health Services Office. The application for residence hall space 
must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit ($200 for applicants ad- 
mitted by early decision). Early decision students must submit the deposit by 
anuary 15. The housing deposit is credited toward the second semester’s room 
i arge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, and payment must be made 
n advance of each semester. 


All Unmarried freshmen under the age of 21 who are enrolled for twelve or 
more hours of academic work during the fall or spring semester or six or more 
E during a summer session are required to live in the University residence 

5 or at home with their parents or guardians. In exceptional cases permis- 


Si : . dam 
9n to live elsewhere may be granted by the Housing Administrator. 
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1969-70 Residence Hall Rates per Person for Two Semesters 


Room and Room 
For Men: Food Service Only 
Adams Hall sida $650 
a 4S basi ee ee ee , f rec A Yit 60 
REPRE T OCI Sort ence ec, ABL CIR AT ues , 
Calhoun Hall ii 600 
1.120 550 
. 1220 650 
: z Akca ?70 700 
Mitchell Hall—single room........ zi ; M 1,276 
Welling Hall ila m 
single room PT Ce. = MPO ; XT M 
scu SUMMING ice URN NOR 1,12 . 
For Women: 
7 600 
Crawford Hall (upperclass women)- -double room ANS ned 700 
Graduate Women's Hall—apartment for three...... 1,270 d 
Strong Hall (upperclass women) pz 700 
single room ae pee 
double room 1,22( 
Thurston Hall i 650 
double room, triple room, large suite for four............... te — cod 
smaller suite for four, suite for six................. = Rave PNAS H 1,170 


FOOD SERVICE 


Residents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men under twenty-one 
are required to participat 
all other residents. 
a week (20 meals). 
or vacation periods. 
Hall and Mitchell Hall 
Welling halls are 
versity Center. 


e in the food service plan. The plan is optional for 
Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style seven days 
Food service payment does not cover University holidays 
All meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston 
. Residents of Calhoun. Craw ford, Madison, Strong, and 
given preference for the use of the dining room in the Uni- 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 


Director B.C. Bell 


The term University Center encompasses a building, an organization, and 4 
program. The building is the University's center for community life. It is the 
physical instrument for implementation of the programs and objectives of thé 
organization. 

The organization, composed of students, = 
provides an informal education medium for individual and group activities 
adapted to the leisure-time interests and needs of the 
also provides training for those dir 
gramming for the Center. 


The primary purpose of the G 
continuing development of a bro 


faculty, administrators, and alumn 


vagy 
college community. ! 
. . I 4 
ectly involved in management and prc 


eorge Washington University Center is th 
ad cultural, intellectual, social, and recre@ 
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tional program. Its secondary purpose is the provision of its various services 
and facilities to the campus community for the development of community life 

The Center houses a wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the cam- 
Pus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and study 
areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a faculty club, student or- 
ganization offices and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an infor- 
mation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing rooms, 
lockers, and parking accommodations. 


HEALTH SERVICES 
Director R.B. Castell, M.D. 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice 
and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
Other physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, 
On the campus, a Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 
? a.m. to 10 p.m. during the academic year and from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during 
the Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance. On Saturdays, a physician 
IS available from 9 a.m. until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergencies, 
Students may go to the emergency room of the University Hospital for treat- 
ment. The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, and all 
Other charges will be the responsibility of the student. This arrangement is for 
emergency care only. 

Medical privileges also include hospitalization, including board and nursing, 
In the University Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve- 
month period. the necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Serv- 
ICes*. All additional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, labora- 
tory, X-ray, medications, or any special services must be paid by the student. 
"penses incurred for examinations and treatment by specialists, such as eye 
refraction and provision of glasses, orthopedic examinations and application of 
cast or other appliance, laboratory and X-ray work, and surgical operations, 
must be paid by the student. 

hese medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 


re , . "5 em " . . 
ently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability in- 
curred betw e 


: en the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
and completi 


on of registration for the next semester or summer session. 

pa: © Student may, if he so desires, engage physicians and nurses of his own 

“A0ice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 

ules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny the 
ical benefits when, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct or 
^ P. of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
. ^ealth Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
codlization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
Mon with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
tion: TY to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
Other a hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves of 

Ospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
intrar University is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or 


ld Mural games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Physical 
` Uation, 
MEL 


med 


"Sel 
* ru 
le (5) for exception 


& wx 
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HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged for 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time yn 
Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of the student, anc 
should be made during the fall or spring registration period, or at the very 
latest within five school days after the end of the registration period. Payment 
must be made at the time the student subscribes to the policy. l 

Coverage is effective, whether at the University, at home, or elsewhere, for 
the entire six-month period of the policy—September through February for 
those subscribing in the fall, March through August for those subscribing in 
the spring. 

This policy contract is between the individ C : 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type 
of medical work. Details of the policy are contained in a folder available at 
the Health Services Office. 


lual student and the insurance car- 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
Director E.L. Phillips 


The George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twenty-first Siros 
N.W., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the com- 
munity. The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training and 
research interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their edu- 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provide 
remedial measures such as study-habits instruction and programmed instruc- 
tion; and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems 
not handled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psycho 
therapy, and individual and group counseling are available, 

The Clinic also Provides special assessments including: diagnostic measures 
prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
for the University and for other selected education 
lected assessments for business and industry. 

Fees.—For students who are currently registered 
University, the fee is $20; for stude 
Dot as degree candidates, the fee 
for community clients, $85. Fee 
the services involved. All fees 


al institutions, and some sê 


as degree candidates in the 
nts currently enrolled in the University bui 
is $60; for graduates of the University, $60; 
s for specialized testing are dependent upo” 
are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
Adviser W.A.R. Walker 


International House, 2129 G Stree 


i f t$ 
t N.W., is the campus center for studen 
from foreign countries. 


It serves also as the headquarters of the Internation 
Students' Society which seeks to prom 


ote international friendship and under 

standing by welcoming to its membership students from all countries, including 
those from the United States. 

The Adviser to Intern 


e " : , s 
ational Students has his Office in International HOU 
and is available for cons 


ultation each day throughout the school week. 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 
Director of Placement Gertrude McSurely 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House. 2033 G 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni seek- 
Ing full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment 

The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
Office administers the On-campus Industrial and Government Recruitment 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private com- 
panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, and 
universities participate. Prospective teachers may establish permanent creden- 
tials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. This service in- 
Cludes files for alumni seeking college and university faculty and administrative 


Positions, The Office also provides individual interviews for students and 
alumni wishing career guidance. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the lives of 

Students and encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 

lions of their own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor these 

Soups and form a link between the University and the religious community. 
© advisers of the religious organizations are available for counseling. 

à Religious services 1n various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 

sity community as announced. 


INTER-FAITH FORUM 


A Wee 


kly luncheon-discussion activity called “As I See It” features guests who 
are as y 


relig; ked to speak and participate in open discussion on topics concerning 
Blous, social, and moral issues. The discussions are held in Woodhull 
“louse, 2033 G Street, N.W., Wednesdays from 12 noon to 1 p.m. Schedules 
“e obtainable at the Religious Activities Office, 2106 G Street, N.W. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Activities Coordinators J.H. Boyar, Lianna Larabee 


The Office 


t S of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Associate Deans of 
ude . y o " ` 

cu dents, and the Director of the l niversity Center are responsible for all co- 
tricular phases of student life, such as student activities, social life, and 
Using, 


TUDE 
DENT 4 TIVITIES OFFICE 


The s e - 
Str Student Activities Office is a part of the Office of the Vice President for 
dent Affairs, 


Cong It serves as a clearing house and a coordination center for all 
Zatio Ticular student activities. The staff assists student organizations in utili- 
ation of 


University resources, leadership training, service projects, and gen- 
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eral programming. The Office also serves as a central 
where past and present records and rosters of all 
filed and available to the student body. Stude 
these phases of University life should acqu 
and functions of this Office. 


information agency 
campus organizations are 
nts interested in participating in 
aint themselves with the facilities 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student Assembly.—The University be 
of responsibility in students by dele 
management of student activities. 


lieves in encouraging the development 
gating to them considerable authority in the 
To this end, the organization of the Univer- 
sity includes the Student Assembly, which, with the advice of the Coordinators 
of Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. 
The Student Assembly is elected annually by the student body. t 

Committee on Student Life.—A major function of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Life is to review acts of the Student Assembly or of any other group en- 
gaged in extracurricular activities. 

A. second function is advisory. The Committee may offer recommendations 
to the Student Assembly on which the Assembly must act at its next regular 
meeting. It may also make recommendations to the President of the University 
at his request or on its own initiative. 

Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it believes that a 
vital interest of the University has been overlooked. The Committee, appointed 


annually by the President, is composed of 13 members, at least 6 of whom are 
students and at least 6 faculty members. 


Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. —The Univ 
on Student Affairs hears and decides all cases arising under the rules and reg- 
ulations of the University governing student conduct. It also hears and decides 
cases arising under the rules and regulations of student governmental bodies 
and student organizations. Its decisions take the form of advice to the Presi- 


dent of the University as to what action may be deemed appropriate in such 
cases. 


The Hearing Committee h 


ersity Hearing Committee 


as appellate jurisdiction in all cases first heard 
before the Student Assembly or the Interfraternity or Panhellenic councils 
with authority to reverse the findings and judicial actions taken by those bodies. 
The Hearing Committee has original jurisdiction in those cases in which one 
or more of the aforementioned bodies is a party to the case, or whenever 
one of the aforementioned bodies yields its own original jurisdiction. The Com 
mittee's original jurisdiction also extends to cases arising under the Huma’ 


Relations Act and under the regulations adopted by the University for the 
Preservation of academic freedom. 

Membership is comprised of 6 students 
appointed by the Presi 
anteed in all cases. 


a > ai 
and 6 members of the faculty, al 


dent. Meetings are held monthly. Due process is gual 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Any student registered in the Univ 
student activities of the Unive 
age of less than 2.00 is not eli 


ersity is e 
rsity; however, 
gible to be: 


A : S etic 
ligible to participate in Donat 
à student having a scholastic ave 
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l. A member of the Band, Cheerleaders, Committee on Student Life, En- 
Osinian Debate Society, George Washington University Dance Company, Glee 
Club, Hearing Committee on Student Affairs, Interfraternity Council, Pan- 
hellenic Council, Religious Council, Residence Hall Councils. Student As- 
sembly, or any publications staff: 

2. Any officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the executive 
board of any activity. 

_ The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation in 
intercollegiate athletics. 


The control and administration of all student 


activities are outlined in The Stu- 
dent Handbook. 


SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in 
asketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, soccer, and crew. 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both 
Men and women. The men’s program is conducted by the Intramural Council. 
The Women’s Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate 
with the Department of Physical Education for Women in conducting the 
Women’s intramural and informal extramural sports program in tennis, hockey, 
basketball, canoeing, rifle, swimming, golf, bowling, and badminton. 


PERFORMING ARTS 
Students may participate in dance, drama, forensics, music, and radio broad- 
“asting through the following organizations: Enosinian Debating Society; George 
vashington University Dance Company; Station WRGW: University Chamber 

oir, Chorus, Orchestra; and University Players 
‘ents programs during the academic year. 


y " ° 
With the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is 
Presented. 


Each of these groups pre- 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


Recreation P 


cal Education 
Students. 


Concer; Program.- 


rogram.—The Student Assembly and the departments of Physi- 
arrange dances, movies, and trips at frequent intervals for all 


at Which sas -The Student Assembly sponsors a concert each semester 
Orche nationally known entertainers perform. 

s estra Series. "The University Orchestra offers a series of concerts 
Ughout the academic year. 


i niversity Concert Series —Offered by the Department of Music throughout 
Academic year 
artist, Exhibits. 
*'S I$ shown in 
* “mecoming 
E is the Primary 


Ca 
ler Productions 


The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery in Lisner I ounge. 

Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester. Homecom- 
festive period of the school year. It includes University 
and other activities 
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Religion in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given to the place of religion 
: tha ¢ - y 
in contemporary society in this program of events during the fall and spring 
semesters. | if 
Holiday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with 
x i s i i i i i ` ; ac ^ » D 
appropriate ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree, the singing 
a é : 3 s : , EL ve: 
of. Christmas music, service projects, and the observance of a special Christma 
service. ri . ! -- 
May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of honors in s ee 
activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce and present their 
new members. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
HONOR SOCIETIES 


Phi Beta Kappa.—A national honor society recognizing “outstanding intel- 
lectual capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. Senior 
and junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science in Columbian College and who have shown broad cultural 
interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high character, general promise, 
and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 15 per cent of a class, be 
elected to membership by the Faculty members of the Alpha Chapter of the 
District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors in other schools of the University 
who meet the above requirements are also eligible for consideration for mem- 
bership, provided that their program of studies includes appreciable work in the 
liberal arts. 

Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of which is to en- 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. Outstanding gradu- 
ate students in the sciences are eli 


who have shown marked ability 
bership. 


gible for full membership, and undergraduate 
in research may be elected to associate mem- 


Aesculapian Society.—An honorary premedical fraternity. 

Alpha Kappa Delta—A national sociology society. 

Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established to encourage and 
reward high scholarship and attainment membership in which is limited tO 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 

Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. 

Delta Phi Epsilon—A foreign service fraternity 

Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society 

Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. 
lota Sigma Pi.—A national chemical society for women j 

Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing leader 
ship, scholarship, and service. 

National Collegiate Players (Pi Epsilon Delt 
fraternity. 

Omicron Delta Epsilon.—4A n 

Omicron Delta Kappa.—A n 
tracurricular activities. 

Order of Scarlet.—A service honor 


a).—A national drama honorary 


ational economics society. a ef 
ational fraternity emphasizing leadership in 


: . meñ 
ary society for sophomore and junior m 
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Phi Eta Sigma.—4A national fr: iternity, established to encourage and reward 
high scholarship and attainment, membersh up in which is limited to those fresi 
man men who attain a scholarship average of at least 3.50 

Phi Sigma Tau.—A national philosophy honor society. 

Pi Mu Epsilon A national mathematics honor society 

Psi Chi—A national psychology fraternity 

Sigma Alpha Eta.—A national speech and hearing fraternity 

Sigma Delta Pi.—4A national Spanish honor society 

Sigma Pi Sigma.—A national physics fraternity 


Tassels.—A service honorary society for sophomore women 


PROFESSIONAI ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Chi Sigma (chemistry), Alpha Kappa Psi (commerce and economics). 
Association for Hospital Administration, Delta Nu Alpha (national professional 
transportation fraternity), International Association of Students in Business and 
Economics, Phi Delta Gamma (graduate), Phi Delta Kappa (education), Pi 
Lambda Theta (education), Sigma Delta Chi (journalism). 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 


Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, Phi Sigma 
4ppa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, ie Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Nu, Sigma 
"hi Epsilon, Tau E psilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon 


SOCIAL soRORIT IES 


Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, Delta Phi Epsilon, Kappa 


Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma Sigma, Pi Beta Phi, Sigma 
elta Tau. 


Dr 
EPARTMENTAI CLUBS 


cp thropology Club, Education Council, Enosinian Debating Society, Geology 


» German Outing Club, Philosophy Club, Russian Language Club, Wom- 


en’ Recreation Association. 

REL In 

ELIGious ORGANIZATIONS 

B; "Wr 

ue Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi- 

de lon, Eastern Orthodox Club, Episcopal Student Association, Lutheran Stu- 
nt 


- Association, Newman Foundation, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United 

s ristian Fellowship, Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised of 
r 

Presentatives of all religious organizations. 


ST i 
UDENT pup ICATIONS 


Th 
Dàn, Cherry Tree (the yearbook), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly news- 
Per), The 


Potomac (lite rary magazine), The Wig (humor magazine). 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Phi Omega (national service fraternity), Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship 
winners), Big Sisters, Black Students' Union, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, 
Foggy Bottom Sports Car Club, Free University, Interfraternity Council, Inter- 
national Students' Society, Intersorority Athletic Board, Junior Panhellenic As- 
sociation, Model Government Association, Old Men, People-to-People, Resi- 
dence Hall Councils, Senior Panhellenic Association, SERVE, Station WRGW, 
Student Assembly, Student Grotto of the National Speleological Society, Stu- 
dents for Better Government, Students for a Democratic Society, University 
Commuter Association, University Pep Band, Young Democrats Club, Young 
Republican Club. 


VIVAS, 


E 
$ 
t 


AC TRG 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 


Dean C.D. Linton 
Associate Dean G.M. Koehl 
Assistant Deans J.L. Métivier, Jr., R.C Rutledge, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


FACULTY 


Professors J.G. Allee, Jr., Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.W. Brewer, H.F. 
Bright, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, Elizabeth Burtner, W.E. Caldwell, G.V. 
Carroll, I.H. Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane. R.H. Davison, 

ouis De Alessi, V.J. DeAngelis, A.H. Desmond, Julian Eisenstein, C.E. 

Galbreath, Wood Gray, Andrew Gyorgy, R.G. Hanken, I.B. Hansen, R.C. 

Haskett, G.F., Henigan, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, Her- 

bert Jehle, R.G. Jones, Norman Kaplan, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, 

JC. King, D.C. Kline, J.L. Knetsch, G.M. Koehl WH. Kraus, Solomon 

Kullback. J.F. Latimer, Thelma Z. Lavine, H.L. LeBlanc, W.K. Legner, L.P. 
eite, Sar Levitan (Research), B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, E.J.B. Lewis, H.W. Lillie- 

fors, C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, Kurt London, W.A. MacDonald. G.L. 
angum (Research), G.E. Mazzeo, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, Charles 

Milton (Research), R.H. Moore, Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél. S.C. Munson, 

Gardner Murphy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, 
‘A. Oliver, Jr. (Research), HJ. Parry (Research), T.P. Perros, E.L. Phil- 

PS, R.E. Purcell, J.S. Redding, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J. W. Robb, Mario Rodri- 

Suez, H.M. Sachar, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, F.R. Siegel, 
*nry Solomon, Loretta Stallings, R.W. Stephens, E.L. Stevens, C.T. Stew- 

art, Jr, Rafael Supervía, C.T. Taam, Geza Teleki, R.B. Thompson, B.D. 

Van Evera, R.C. Vincent, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker, Jr., D.S. Watson, R.L. 
eintraub, E.R. Weismiller, D.G. White, R.K. White, R.E. Wood, S.N. 

Ps Tenn, Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 
diuncı Professors J.C. Broderick, T.F. Carroll, W.H. Crocker, Edward Ettin, 

'G. Kauffman, Elliot Liebow, J.W. Pierce, S.H. Riesenberg, I.G. Sohn 
Wociato Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, Martha Adem, Bette Bar- 
on, Lee Bielski, R.R. Bonato (Research), L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, J.F. 

Burks, E.A. Caress, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., A.G. Coates, Mary Ann Coffland, 

En: Courtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, D.S. Douglas, C.F. Elliott, Nicolae 
llipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., Lyndale George, I.I. 
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Glick, Jacqueline Goodnow, Marvin Gordon, W 
Dagmar Henney, C.J. Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hil 
Yao Hsieh, C.T. Ireland, Eva Johnson, W 
Katz, R.W. Kenny, Virginia Kirkbride, A.D. Kirsch, F.C. Kurtz, R.K. 
Lewis, R.C. Lindholm, W.F.E. Long, W.L. Marsh, G.E. McCandlish, Muriel 
McClanahan, Ruth McKay, M.L. Meltzer, J.L. Métivier, Jr., P.J. Mika, F.L. 
Minn, C.C. Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.A. Moser, Chei-Min Paik, Kittie 
Parker, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, L B. Platt, Nadine Popluiko-Natov, 
Francisco Prats, W.M. Reynolds, Charles Rice, R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, 
| Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, Chung-wen Shih, R.H. Shumway, D.E. Silber, 
| W.A. Smith, Jeanne Snodgrass, Carl Steiner, George Steiner, R.H. Tanck 
| 


.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, 
lis, Mary Holman, Ching- 
.R. Johnson, R.S. Jordan, Irving 


(Research), D.H. Teller, Klaus Thoenelt, L.J. Tilly, W.L. Turner, C.E. Tut- 
hill, J.D. Vedvik, Dewey Wallace, Jr.. R.C. Willson, Maida Withers, Eliza- 
beth Wright, H.E. Yeide, Jr., R.Y.C. Yin 
Adjunct Associate Professor C.J. Lange 
Assistant Professors Eugene Abravanel, 


Martha Bair, Ruth Bari, B.P. Berube, Dorothy Betz, K.E. Bumgarner, Joan 
Í Caton, J.W. Claiborne, Gayle Clapp, G.F. Conner, R.H. Dahl, Gerald Don- 

aldson, Barbara Dunham, R.M. Dunn, Jr., B.C. Field, J.R. Frissora, M.G. 
Gallagher, H.I. Gates, Kosara Gavrilovic, V.K. Golla, M.D. Green, R.A: 
Hadley, Lilien Hamilton, Lois Hammer, Suzanne Hammersberg, C.S. Har- 
ris, J.M. Harrison, Julia Hicks, A J. Hiltebeitel, R.W., Holmstrom (Visiting) 
| Robert Honeygosky, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., G.P. Huvé, Nancy Johnson, M.A: 
| Kandel, N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman, S.J. Korcheck, Ruth Krul 


D.T. Allensworth, A.D. Andrews Il, 


feld, M.J. Landy, D.L. Lee, Myrna Lee, Patricia Lengermann, J.C. Lowé 
Mabel McEwan, Mary McHenry, Mary Miller, Margaret Montzka, Subran 
| aniam Moryadas, Charles Mudge, 


Honey Nashman, Elizabeth Neymat. 
| G.A. Olkhovsky, W.C. Parke, Henry Peskin, J.A. Quitslund, Sonya Quits 
| ed, Joan Regnell, Bernard Reich, Suzann 
| Reynolds, J.R. Roman, Jr., D.A. Rowley, W.B. Rucker, L.C. Schaefer 
| Mykola Stepanenko, Phyllis Stewart, E.A. Stone, Margaret Sullivan, R.É 
| Thomas, Irene Thompson, Richard Thornton, N.A. Tilkens, J.L. Trope? 
! G.C.Y. Wang, SJ. Wayne, Lawrence Winkler, J.E. Ziolkowski 
| Adjunct Assistant Professors S.A. Hoenack, J.K. Kern, Mary Norton 

MT Instructors D.M. Atwood, Carolyn Baldwin, Margaret Bonney, Diana Bronté 
Nancy Bunge, Catherine Cook, Mohammad Fatemi, N.C. Garner, F0 

Griffith, Melvyn Hammarberg, TR. Harris, Estelle Irizarry, D.R. Lehmat 

Evelyn Lynch, Diane Majerus, James McPherson, Fredrica 

tora San Juan, K.L. Storrs, Mary Walden, F.L. 

Young, Thomas Zaucha 


lund, R.W. Rafuse, Jr., C.B. Re 


a Rosenberg, pa 
Walser, Diane Weber, Judi! 


UN COMMITTEES: 


| e 
TUM Lower Division 
| | THE DEAN'S COUNCIL T 
| | 
j 1969: D.S. Douglas, D.E. Silber 
il | 1970: A.D. Andrews II, W.L. Turner | 
‘| 1971: Dorothy Betz, Muriel McClanahan ' 
| $ Beea Dy as a College of Arts and Sciences is an ex officio member of all committees: : 
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COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 


G.M. Koehl (Chairman), A.D. Kirsch, E.J.B. Lewis, T.P. Perros, 


R.C. Rutledge, 
Lawrence Winkler 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


H.E, Yeide Jr., (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, R.G. Hanken, G.E. Mazzeo, 
R.C. Rutledge, S.O, Schiff, R.C. Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON HONORS PROGRAM 


H.E, Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), W. 
S.O. Schiff, R.B. Thompson. 
eth Fox, Felix Wysocki 


B. Griffith, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr., 
Student Representatives: Richard Epstein, Eliza- 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


G.M, Koehl (Chairman), Barbara Dunham, Lilien Hamilton, Margaret Montzka, 


"Fr Roman, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, W.A. Smith, W.L. Turner, B.D. V 


an Evera, 
C. Vincent, Lawrence Winkler, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


Upper Division 
THE DEAN’s COUNCIL * 


1969: J.F, Burks, Thelma Z. Lavine 
1970: A D. Kirsch, H.M. Sachar 
371: Joseph Aschheim, H.H. Hobbs 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION 


Cw, Cole 
‘G. White 


AND ADVANCED STANDI NG 


(Chairman), Edith Mortensen (Secretary), P.P. Hill, R.G. Jones, 


COMMITTEE ON THE USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


R.M. Moore (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., 


G.F. Henigan, Muriel McClanahan, 
C. Willson 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 
PE, Long (Chairman), J.A. Frey, H.M. Merriman, R.E. Purcell, S.N. Wrenn 
OMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


~D, Linton (Chairman), A.H. Desmond, P.H. Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, W.E. 
chmidt 


E T — 
lected by the Faculty. 


— — 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR ARTS AND SCIENCES* 
CHAIRMAN 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. (University Trustee), Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Edgar Robey Baker (University Trustee), 
velopment, TIME, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Windsor P. Booth, Chief of the News Service, National Geographic Society 

Waldron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, Washington, D.C. 

David Edward Finley (Retired Director of the National Gallery of Art), Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Robert R. Garvey, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
ervation, Washington, D.C. 

Patrick Hayes, Washington, D.C. 

Jean Ross Howard, Assistant Director, 
ington, D.C. 

Wolfgang Herbert Kraus, Professor of Political Science 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr. (University Trustee), New York, N.Y. 

William T. Pecora, Director, Geological Survey, U.S. Department of the Interiot 

John Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English I iterature 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secretary, 

Julian H. Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 

Sidney William Souers, Rear Admiral, USNR (Ret.) 
Trustee), Chairman of the 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ira Rockwood Telford. Professor of Anatomy 

Louis B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare Library 


Vice President for Research and De- 


Advisory Council on Historic Pres- 


Vertical Life Aircraft Council, Wash- 


Smithsonian Institution 


(University Honorar) 


Board, General American Life Insurance Cont 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its founding in 1821. Columbian College of Arts 


I $ J 
and Sciences, the liber? 
arts college of the University, h 


as continued to expand and develop with the 
city of Washington. Its central situation makes participation in the life of tht 


Nation’s Capital convenient for resident Students. The cosmopolitan nature ol 
the student body reflects the atmosphere of a great world capital. Because de 
students come from the fifty states and from eighty foreign countries, class dif 
cussions and casual student conversations are enriched by à challenging vaf 
ety of viewpoints. r 

Columbian College offers Programs leadin 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of Scie 
and premedical programs; the first two y 
Education, in Government and 
International Affairs: and 
completed within two to th 


à 1 $ 
£ to the degrees of Bachelor of Ae 
nce in Medical T echnology; preleg 
ears of the professional programs Y 
Business Administration, and in Public a% 
à terminal curriculum in Accounting which may 

ree years. 
* This Council serves both Columbian College of Arts 
Arts and Sciences. The President of the University, 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
and Sciences are ex Officio members of the Council 


` ) * 
and Sciences and the Graduate Schot w 
the Vice President for Academic a 
and the Dean of the Graduate School O 
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All entering freshmen and transfer students o 
except those in the fields of 
division of Columbian Colleg 
viding (1) 
life 
fou 


f less than junior class standing, 
engineering and applied science, enter the lower 
e. The division is primarily concerned with pro- 
the personal and academic guidance needed in adjusting to college 
and in selecting and preparing for a major field and (2) the broad cultural 
ndations in language and literature, science, and social studies on which 
major-field specialization in the upper division is built. 

During the junior and senior years the student is in the upper division, where 
he is guided by his major adviser. A student who plans to continue toward a 
< aster's degree should plan his Bachelor's program so that it will prepare him 
for the graduate work of his interest. 


Columbian College has degree-granting authority ov 
leading to the degrees of B 
In history, mathematics. 
in Environmental Health 


er the off-campus programs 
achelor of General Studies (areas of concentration 
political science, and psychology), 


Bachelor of Science 
, Bachelor of Science in Geode 


tic and Cartographic 
cience, and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
hese off-campus degree programs are administered by the College of Gen- 
eral Studies, 


THE COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


The Columbian College program is a contemporary application of the historic 
: *ral arts tradition. Its purpose is to enable the student to develop both his 
Particular abilities and his general awareness as a human being. It demands of 
* student a thorough acquaintance with one major area of learning and at 
* same time an understanding of how that specialization fits into the larger 
context of the scientific, social, and moral problems which confront modern 
"ds It stresses not merely expertness but that broadly enlightened expertness 
Ich encourages its graduates to grow through the years in ability and wisdom. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR IN PARIS PROGRAM 

Freshmen Whose average at the end of the first semester is 2.50 or better may 

ee bible to Participate in the George Washington University-American Col- 

ras Paris Sophomore Year in Paris Program. Qualified students will be en- 

tiche oa to accept this opportunity to profit from the cultural and intellectual 

vw Of Europe by spending their second year living and studying in Paris. 
its earned in this Program will be tr 


ansferrable toward a degree in Co- 
d know, college of Arts and Sciences. Since all courses are taught in English, 
fainin edge of French IS not mandatory, but is desirable. Students with no 

8 in the French language will be required to participate in an intensive 
Week language program in Paris prior to the beginning of the academic 


log, (For Language Study in Paris," see the 1969 Summer Sessions Cata- 
e.) 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
G 
uM Character and an ac 


ademic background appropriate for the program of 
les Contempl 


ated are required. 


——— a 
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LOWER DIVISION 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secondary 
school, showing at least fifteen units* which must include four years of English; 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, preferably with 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must be Ameri- 
can history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. One unit of 
algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics; 
and one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are 
prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

2. The principal’s statement that the applic 
lege work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted on the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievement Test. 

It is recommended that the examinations be t 
Scores on tests taken in the junior year m 
tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be made with the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Cen- 
ter Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month before the date of 
the test. In applying for the test, the applicant should specify that the scores be 
sent to the Office of Admissions. George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 

The Committee on Admision and Advanced St 
quacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, 
stances, does not present all of the form 
mittee may prescribe appropriate schol 


ant is prepared to undertake col- 


aken in December or January. 
ay be submitted. Arrangements for 


anding will consider the ade 

because of unusual circum- 
al requirements stated above. The Com- 
astic-aptitude tests of the University. 


UPPER DIVISION 


A quality-point index of 2.00 or higher in the 
more years is required for admission to degree candidacy in the upper division: 
Bachelor of Arts.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Arts and 
Letters curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent. l 
Bachelor of Science.—Sixty-four hours of academic work based on the Sch 
ence curriculum in the lower division, or the equivalent. , 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology.—Sixty-four hours of academic 


work including Biological Sciences 11-12; Chemistry 11-12, 22, and 50. 


work of the freshman and sopho- 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding ADMISSION, 


REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated 
on pages 23—33; other University r 


egulations, on pages 43—50. 
ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A. full-time student not on probation m 
semester hours. A student employed m 
on probation may take not more than 10 


dC 17 
ay take ordinarily not more than A 
Ore than 20 hours a week who is ^ 
hours. 


* A unit represents a year’s 


study in a secondary school subject, 
than 120 Sixty-minute periods 


í 
gate not 4 
» 9r the equivalent, of Prepared classr 


including in the aggre 
oom work 
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The amount of work taken by a stude 
mittee on Scholarship. 


A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
More than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
take not more than 12 hours. 

A student who accepts employment 
à semester must report that f 
May be adjusted, if necessary. 


nt on probation is limited by the Com- 


after registration or at any time during 
act immediately to the Dean so that his program 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the 
registered, and all absences must be 
Provision is made for the 
In 


work of the course in which he is 
excused by the instructor in charge before 
student to make up work missed. 
any course will lead to loss of credit in th 
quirements, such as tests, term papers, 

A student whose absences from 


Excessive absence 
at course, even though other re- 
and examinations, are met. 

: any class, whether excused or unexcused. are 
IN excess of one-fourth of the total number of class periods will receive the 
Stade of F for the course, except by special ruling of the Dean's Council on 
lécommendation of the instructor. 


USE OF CORRE( T ENGLISH 


The use of correct English, oral and written, is required in all courses. Any 
Student whose English in any course whatever is deemed unsatisfactory may be 
reported by the instructor to the Dean and to the Committee on the Use of 

Trect English. The Chairman of the Committee may assign supplementary 
Work, without academic credit, varying ih amount with the needs of the student. 


ch the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition fee is 
à arged. The granting of a degree may be delayed by failure to make up any 
‘uch deficiency in English to the satisf 


action of the Committee and the Dean. 


HONORS 


awer Division Honors Program.—Columbian College offers an honors pro- 
vide for selected freshmen and sophomores. The program is designed to pro- 
early id appropriate challenge and opportunity for gifted students; to permit 
ate woo ntification of students with the highest potential for high-quality gradu- 
i and success in competitive aw ard programs; to introduce educational 
ations which may possibly be applied at a later date to the student body 
arge; to bring together a group of students whose activities will enable 
vtri D contribute more significantly to academic discussion within the Uni- 
identin : a whole; and to involve superior students in a program unmistakably 
ancin on With the liberal arts ideal of the generally educated man, thus bal- 
ments © emphasis on concentrated study that is the heart of 
9nors programs, 
ore ( Program consists of 3 honors seminars, 
Seminar «© Pages 293-94), each limited to 
iiis nies 3 semester hours of credit 
S 
ftom diff 


existing depart- 


one freshman and two sopho- 
approximately 15 students. Each 
, and represents elective hours in the 
Program. Directors of the seminars invite expert faculty members 
erent fields to assist in discussion of particular problems. 
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Students are selected for the Honors Progr 
class each fall, and register for the first of the seminars in the Spring Semester. 
These students may remain in the Program as long as they maintain an over- 
all 3.20 quality-point index. As places become vacant in the Program as a 
result of voluntary or involuntary withdrawal, students whose quality-point 
index is 3.20 or above but who were not included in the original honors group 
may be selected to fill vacancies. 

The honors seminars will be graded on an "honors/no credit" basis. Suc- 
cessful participation in two of the three honors seminars will qualify a student 
to have the designation "honors in the lower division" entered into his per- 
manent record. 

Lower Division Honor Roll.—The name of ev 
has a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher on the basis of his complete record 
at this University is placed on the honor roll. To be eligible, the student must 
have completed no less than 15 semester hours. (A place on the honor roll 
does not necessarily mean that the student will receive honors upon graduation.) 

Dean's List.—The name of every student who has a quality-point index of 


3.50 or higher on a minimum of 15 semester hours of work taken in any one 
semester is placed on the Dean's List for that semester. 


am from the entering freshman 


ery lower division student who 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see pages 44—45) 
PROBATION 


The student must maintain a quality-point index of at least 2.00 or be placed on 
probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 2.00. The 
student whose average is 2.00 or below for work undertaken during this pro 
bationary period is suspended. The student whose over-all quality-point index 
is still below 2.00 but whose average for work undertaken during the proba- 


tionary period is above 2.00 may be continued on probation by the Committee 
on Scholarship. 


SUSPENSION 


The student whose index falls below 
remove probation after two semeste 
is also suspended. 


A. student suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission afte! 
the lapse of either the fall or the Spring semester. He must then submit evr 
dence to the Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing that during b 
absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that IY 
will profit by readmission. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will 
not be readmitted. 

Mid-semester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, if” 
structors file in the Office of the Dean the names of freshman and sophomof 
students who are doing work of D grade or lower. A notice of Warning is se” 
to the student and a copy filed with the appropriate adviser. A "warning" co™ 


stitutes notice to the student that he must consult his instructor and adviser 
the earliest opportunity. 


1.50 is suspended. A student who fails t? 
rs, whether successive or after an interval. 


uL bam io 2st 


The foregoing scholarship rules are applied to a student with a limited sched!" 
only when he has undertaken a minimum of 12 semester hours. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in home-study courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who is in the process of completing 32 semester hours, 
including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A sophomore is a student who has completed between 32 and 64 semester 
hours, including 18 hours of his curriculum requirements. 

A junior is a student who has completed between 64 and 94 semester hours 
and filed the declaration of his major, approved by his adviser, in the Office of 
the Dean. 

A senior is a student who has completed between 94 and 124 semester hours, 


including at least 6 hours of second-group course work in his major. 


The Lower Division 


^ STUDENT IN THE LOWER DIVISION is given the opportunity of taking a wide 
range of liberal arts subjects—humanities, foreign languages, sciences, social 
Studies—both as a means of laying the groundwork for the more concentrated 
major-field study in the upper division and as a means of determining what aca- 

ic area is best adapted to his interests and aptitudes. In order to insure 
that these general educational requirements are met, the student is not permitted 
lo anticipate major-field special courses until all basic areas are covered. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Entrance requirements of the lower division are stated on pages 69—70. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student in the lower division is provided with two kinds of counseling. 
Cademic advising is performed by members of the Faculty selected for their 
Dowledge of freshman-sophomore requirements and programs, and each stu- 
nt makes up his program in consultation with the adviser assigned to him be- 
Ore registration. Personal counseling is available through the offices of the 

iate Deans of Students. All students are encouraged to maintain close 

Contact with their Faculty advisers. 

Students who intend to transfer after the sophomore year to the School of 
"cation, the School of Government and Business Administration, or the 
ol of Public and International Affairs are assigned special advisers to assist 
m in planning their programs. 

ix^ academic warning system permits early attention to students whose work 
* below required standards. In such cases, students are required to consult 

jy eularly with their advisers. On request, copies of academic warnings or pro- 
ation notices may be sent to parents or guardians, who are themselves wel- 

“ome to meet with members of the advisory staff. 
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REQUIRED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


English.—Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement 
Test scores suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or 
may be tested in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing 
skill, before placement in either English 1x or 1. Students whose scores indi- 
cate marked superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 requirement. 

Foreign Languages.—A standardized placement examination is required of 
all entering students who wish to continue in college the language begun in high 
school (Chinese, French, German, Italian. Russian, or Spanish). Upon com- 
pletion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GROUP COURSES 


A freshman or sophomore may take second-group courses (course 
101-200) only with the written permission of the intructor 
A. student is not permitted to postpone a required first-g 
second-group course for elective credit. The principle that first-group courses 
must be taken in the freshman and sophomore years, and advanced courses in 
the junior and senior years, is rigidly adhered to in approving student programs. 
Freshmen and sophomores on probation may take second-group courses only 
with the written permission of the Committee on Scholarship. 


s numbered 
and of the Dean.* 
roup course to take a 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Except for students intending to apply for the combined degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts and Doctor of Medicine or the degree of Bachelor of Scie 

Technology, not more than 12 hours of professional coures, i.e., courses offered 
in units of the University other than Columbian College, mav be included in the 
124 hours required for the Bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students 


electing professional courses under this rule must Obtain the approval of the 
Dean before registration. 


nce in Medical 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENT 


Freshmen and sophomores (except those enrolled in the Physical Education 
curricula) are required to take four semesters of physical education (Physical 
Education 5 or 6) unless they are registered for less than 9 semester hours or 
unless regular employment during the day makes it necessary to take all classes 
during the evening hours. Í 

Any other exemptions will be granted only upon written petition which has 
been recommended by the Physical Education department concerned and ap- 
proved by the Dean. Students exempt from the physical education require- 
ment must substitute four hours of elective, 

The required medical and physical examinations, as specified by the depart- 
ments of Physical Education, will be arranged at the beginning of each semester 
for those students who lack reports, 


* Students enrolled in the t 
which are specified as 
instructor or the Dean. 


erminal curriculum in Accounting may take those second-group courses 
Part of their curriculum without Obtaining the written permission of thé 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE RI QUIREMENT 


In curricula requiring foreign languages a student must complete satisfactorily 
the equivalent of two years of college work in a single foreign language. (Chi- 
nese*, French, German, Greekt, Italian, Latin*, Russian, Spanish). 

A student offering for admission four acceptable high school units of a sin- 
gle foreign language, or the equivalent, is not required to take any foreign lan- 
guage. 

A student who offers less than four units and wishes to meet the requirement 
by continuing in the same language must take the language placement test. 

In general, one year of high school language is considered equivalent to one 
semester of college language. 

_ In some instances foreign languages are required or recommended as prepara- 
tion for advanced work. The student should consult his adviser so that appro- 
Priate foreign languages may be included, when necessary, in his lower divi- 
sion program. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENT 


Entering students registered in the arts and sciences curricula must follow the 
Sequence of English 1 or 1x, both halves of one of the introductory literature 
Courses, and English 40. This does not apply to students transferring to these 
Curicula or students registering in the preprofessional or terminal curricula. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIRE MENTSÍ 


A required course may be waived and admission to an advanced course granted 
Y the passing of a waiver examination. Passing this examination does not en- 
lle the student to any hours of credit. Written request to take the examina- 
"lon should be made to the Dean and the required fee paid at the Office of the 
ashier before taking the examination. 


ti 


TRANSFER FROM LOWER DIVISION TO UPPER DIVISION 


On completion of a lower division curriculum of 64 or more semester hours 
tM à quality-point index of 2.00 or higher, the student must apply in the 
fice of the Dean for transfer to the upper division. 


LOWER DIVISION CURRICULA 


E ; i 
s ach of the following curricula comprises the first two years of a standard four- 
rear college course. 


All curricula in this group may be applied toward the degree of Associate in 
Arts, Students wishing to receive this degree must apply at the Registrar's Of- 
ce at the time of registration for the fourth or last semester. The last 15 se- 
Mester hours must be spent in residence in Columbian College. 


* 
Chines 

n - 5-6 is required of Chinese Studies majors 
e 


t Thi and Latin not acceptable for International Affairs and Public Affairs majors 
Must | Provision does not apply to the premedical student, all of whose required premedical work 
* taken in a recognized college of arts and sciences 


——— +e 
T ——— — : 
—— 
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IN PREPARATION FOR THE UPPER DIVISION OF COLUMBIAN COLLEGE: 
Arts and Letters 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum: 


Semester 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x: 51-52, 71-72. 91-92, Classics 71-72 
French 51-52, German 51-52 


Italian 51-52, Slavic 91 92, 
or Spanish 51-52; English 40 Pipes? 


12 
. ? 
*Fereiyt Lang: Aie el eem o 12 
IPR: aa 1 ee rS HAS 4 
Science: Biological Sciences 3-4, 1 34.11 12; 
Geology 1-2; or Physics 1, 2 (or | and 30 for prephysics 
majors), 9-10 » 6-8 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2 Economics 1-2: Geography 51, 52; 
History 39-40, 71—72; Political Science 5-6: or Sociol- 
occa coo CDI itn iE: 6 
SUE criti OF Tatra Ee ee E mee 22-24 
64 
Science 
First two years of the Bachelor of Science curriculum: 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or Ix; 51-52, 71 -72, 91-92, Classics 71-72, 
French 51-52, German 51-52, Italian 51-52, Slavic 91-92, 
mr Spanish 51-52; English 49... " ^*^ el 12 
Foreign Lang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective....... -— 12 
NOTE.—A reading knowled 


ge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 6, or by special examination. 
Math: Mathematics 3, atas LM CER 6 
NOTE.— The Mathematics 3 re 
by offering two years of hig 
for admission: the M 
isfied by offering one-half ye 


à acceptable 
quirement may be sat- 
ar Of high school trigonom- 


etry acceptable for admission. 
"mee, RUN com E MR PME. 114 j 4 
Science: Cos ., (oes 8 
ear Courses are required, to be chosen 
2, Geology 1-2, and Physics 1, 2 
Physics majors) 14-16 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2 


4; Economics 1-2; 
History 39.40, 71-72; Politic 
ogy 1-2 


Geography 51, 52: 
al Science 5-6: or Sociol- 


tElective: 


—— 


* See page 75 for foreign languag 
t See page 74 for Physical educati 
+ It is suggested that electives in he following courses: 
Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 21, 59-60. 
The student should Obtain the advice of his major department as to Proper prerequisite and col 
lateral courses for the intended major, 

Credit may be given for a limited number of courses elected in P 
approval of the Dean. 


Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3, 4 


hysical Education, with the 
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Premedical 


Premedical students may follow either the Arts and Letters or the Science cur- 
riculum above in fulfilling the first 64 semester hours of the premedical require- 
ment. Each premedical program must be approved by the premedical adviser. 
For admission to most medical schools, a minimum of 90* semester hours ap- 
Plicable toward a degree in an approved college of arts and sciences must include 
the following: 

l. Biology: 8 semester hours. This may be either in general biology or zoology 
ut may not include separately credited courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which may in- 
Clude qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; and 6 to 8 
Semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laboratory. 
4. English: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be the 
Usual introductory college course or its equivalent. 

While not required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genetics, and 
Mathematics are strongly recommended. 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants are urged to fol- 
low their personal interests in developing their premedical courses of study. 
A well-balanced program, rather than a specific field, is the criterion by which an 
Applicant is judged. It is not advisable to take courses that appear to cover 
Subject matter in the medical program. 

While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission after completing the 
minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority of applicants are found to 
* better prepared for the study of medicine after four years of college work. 


Medical Technology 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology curriculum. 
."€ pages 85-86 for a description of the program and the requirements for the 
Junior and senior years: 


Semester 
Hours 
Comp & Lit: English 1 or 1x; 51-52, 71-72, 91-92, Classics 71-72, 
French 51-52, German 51-52, Italian 51-52, Slavic 91-92, 
or Spanish 51-52; English 40....................... reete 12 
Foreign I ang: French, German, Russian, or nonscience elective....... ^ 2 
NOTE.—A reading knowledge of French, German, or Rus- 
sian is required. This may be satisfied by French 4 or 6, 
German 4, or Russian 4 or 6, or by special examination. 
Math: Mathematics 3, 6, or electives. ...cccccccccssccsccscscesesscccsosssecceesee 6 
NoTE.—The Mathematics 3 requirement may be satisfied 
by offering two years of high school algebra acceptable 
for admission; the Mathematics 6 requirement may be sat- 
isfied by offering one-half year of high school trigonom- 
etry acceptable for admission. 
Li CRUS TR nA. rr E DRAIN. ih d Mia ceo alata» oil did E 
Science: Biological Sciences 11-12. r5 UNA. V a & 
Chemistry .11—13,-22,- 90... 41d Ra Ue dtd pail 16 
_—_ a 
* The 4 


appi semester hours of physical education required at George Washington University are not 
Eh toward admission to Medical School. 
* page 74 for physical education requirement 


— € Hn — 
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Social Studies: 


*Elective: 
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Semester 


Hours 
Anthropology, 1-2; Economics 1 2; Geography 51, 52: 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 
ORY Bl a A E nen c.f + . ‘ 6 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions, 
Totali e e ate a tli 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Education 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts in Educ 


of Education: 


Engl: 

Foreign Lang: 
Math: 

tPE: 


Psyc: 
Science: 


Social Studies: 


Sp&D: 


Elective: 


ation curriculum of the School 


Semester 
Hours 


6 


an, Latin, Russian, or Span 

ish. See page 75 for foreign language requirement.......... 12 
Two semesters to supplement senior high school courses, 
chosen from Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 


Three semesters (two 
physical science or vice ve 
school courses in those fie 
Sciences 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4, 11-1 
or Physics 1, 2 (or 1 and 30 for students electing Physics 
as a teaching field), 9-10, A Secondary Education Major 
offering for admission two or more acceptable senior high 
school units in the above areas of Science may be ex- 
empted from one semester of this requirement.................. 10-12 


History 71-72 or Political Science 5-6. 


in 
rsa) to supplement senior high 
lds and chosen from Biological 
2; Geology 1-2; 


6 
Anthropology 1-2: Economics 1 fi Geography 51, 52: 
History 39-40, 71-72; Political Science 5-6; or Sociol- 
cadis aere pre T ARRA ERR eic 
Speech and Drama 1 (or 11. if the Department so advises) .. 3 
May be selected in lieu of the various exemptions. 
Melle emere REL seotsdenpescenve OSA 


Physical Education for Men 


First two years of the Bachelor of Scie 
the School of Education: 


nce in Physical Educ 


ation curriculum of 


Semeste! 


Hours 

PEL Bo KOE ISI o ow aac ny BER. n: 6 

PE: Physical Education 41, 45, 46, 49, ET T 20 

Psyc: Psychology 1, 22 6 

Science: Biological Sciences 3-4, Chemistry 34... 14 

* It is suggested that electives include one of the following courses Art 31-32, 71-72; Music 3, 4% 
Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 21, 59. 60. 


Credit is not 


given for courses in Phy 
t See page 74 for Physical education req 


sical Education. 
uirement, 
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Semester 
Hours 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1-2 or Sociology 1-2 6 


0007, TO rnt an ue Darlehen p tit n P tte 6 


Elective: 


Total 


Physical Education for Women 


First two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education curriculum of 
the School of Education: 

Semester 

Hours 

mu: CBAR T ORLY. ias cendo a a dione eir) 6 

Literature 51-52, 71—72, or 91-92.. 

PE: Physical Education 43-44 


6 

6 

PhRVEAI BOGCONMHON 39. Mls cccchoccagcecoccuamenmatectsurersvettvencce - 6 

PIPER EOE J1—94..erecs rere cerit eoe i Ie reor rendere pda Ua eaae et EUR 6 

Fey: PIOS "TEE LE RR E cascuscesenscene 6 
Science: Biological Sciences 3-4; Chemistry 3—4 4 
Social Studies: Anthropology 1—2; History 39-40, 71-72 


9 Or SOOIDEY I-L ana isl iess eoe tror 6 
tt ee oe Se ee 8 
NOU aud bales s Gk bi ope TES AEDE epi ie iiia tin e edi 64 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Accounting, Business Administration, and International Business 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business Administration curricula in Ac- h 
Counting, Business Administration, and International Business: 


Semester 
Hours 
Accte7 Accounting" 1-2. vasos dido B stam 6 
B Ad: Business Administration $51........................ sss o» $ Pani 3 
Comp" Bngluh T or 13) QUA Aie a eios ETUPNA DE 6 


*Langor Lit: Chinese 3-4; English 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; French 3-4 or 
6, or 51-52; German 3-4 or 51-52; Italian 3-4 or 51-52; 
Slavic 3—4 or 5 and 6, or 91-92; Spanish 3-4 or 6, or 


disi PERE "E A EE dessiné S E ia iasidie s Daci GSS 6 
Math: Mathematics. 30, .3 1... R e M 6 
x Kf a Phys PRINS Qe e A E o ibt Le 6 
Science: Biological Sciences 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4, 11-12; 
Geology 1-2; or Physics 1, 2; 9-10... e 6-8 
Social Studies: Economics 1-2, Political Science 5—6, Psychology 1........ 15 
Anthropology 1, Sociology 1, or Psychology 8.................. 3 
DIM DOMOS DEL N ESSEEN N died r sp RS E 3 
tElective: (Speech is recommended; students interested in Interna- 
tional Business include Geography 52)............................. 4—6 
A yo 0 MURIS SUUNTO NERTSSQIBPRNUTURNIEL AERUUEN II GI ui 64 


*T Enc 
i Tequirement is waived for students who offer 4 years of acceptable high school work in a 
Single 
+ co foreign language. 
icu page 74 for physical education requirement. 

*dit is not given for courses elected in Physical Education. 


$ This requirement 
Statistics 51, or by 6 
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Business and Economic Statistics 


Acct: 

Econ: 

Engl: 

*Foreign Lang: 
Math: 

TPE: 

P Sc: 

Phil: 

Stat: 

tElective: 


Engl: 


*Foreign Lang: 
Geog: 
$Math, Science: 


tPE: 
Social Studies: 
tElective: 


Public Affairs 


First two years of the Bachelor of Business 
ness and Economic Statistics: 


Accounting 1- 


Economics 1-2 


Mathematics 30, 31, 32... 


Political Science 5-6, or 


Philosophy 51-52. 


Mb cum 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOO 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 


First two years of the Bachelor 
International Affairs: 


Composition 1 or is 2 
Literature 51-52, 


Ge 


21. 22 


Economics 1-2 
To satisfy min 


ography 52... 
Biological Scie 


nces 3-4, 11- 
1-2; Mathematics 3, 


Chinese Studies and International Affairs 


; History 40, 71-72 


i cou je 


L OF PUBLIC AND 


Of Arts curriculum in Ct 


; ; Political Science 
imum required credits 


Engl: English 1 or is, 2. 


*Foreign Lang: 


to 8 hours of science 


First two years of the Bachelor of Arts curriculum in P 


ublic Affairs: 


» by 


Administration curriculum in Busi- 


Semester 
Hours 


ninese Studies and 


Semester 
Hours 


6 
6 
12 


Semestef 
Hours 


6 
12 


pus 
3 hours of Mathematics P 
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Semester 


Hours 

Math, Science: Biological Sciences 3-4, 11-12: Chemistry 3-4; Geology 

1-2; Mathematics 3, 6; Physics 1, 2, 9-10; or Statistics 
>) ee? ae 6-8 
OGNI idend E wer RO iliis nisus 4 

Social Studies: Economics 1-2: History 39-40, 71-72: 

5-6 De eT MG cie MAL Js is ea 24 
tElective: To satisfy minimum required credits........... 10-12 
Oe A ae oed 64 


TERMINAL Cl RRICULUM 


The following terminal curriculum 
Although the 64 semester h 
academic semesters of full-t 


leads to the degree of Associate in Arts 
Ours required in this curriculum are equivalent to 4 
ime study, prerequisites in Acounting make a longer 
Period of study necessary for most students. Students in this curriculum must 


Spend the last 15 hours in residence in Columbian College: 


Accounting 


Semester 

Hours 
Acct: Accounting 1-2, 101, 111, 121-22, 161, 171, 181, 191, 193 33 
B Ad: Business Administration 131, 161, 162..... 


sa to erem 9 

Bóón:"EcóAómics" 1-2: B22 Ro SBE YOl 6 
Eg" -Eugleh d ér dx; dou esi dos. once 1 6 

af gS pre 3d } ERE dis ERROR ESOS CUP PETIERE ENS B 
tElective: To be selected with the approval of the adviser.. 6 
[L MEUM QURE 7717 Pro nil dici 64 


Upper Division 

^ STUDENT working toward a Bachelor's degree in the arts or sciences who has 
9r more acceptable semester hours, whether earned in this University or 
transferred from another institution, is registered in the upper division of Co- 
ae bian College. (For transfer from lower division to upper division, see page 


) It is assumed that he has met the requirements of the low division Arts 


and Letters or Science curriculum. If he has not, he must begin to make up 
the deficiencies immediately upon admission and continue to carry courses to 


5 end until all requirements are met. 


THE BACHELOR’S DEGREES 


Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Achelor of Science, and Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology. 

1 cooperation with the School of Medicine a seven-year curriculum leading 
? the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine is offered. 


tc P - 
, See Page 


" 74 for physical education requirement 
ledit is 


not given for courses elected in Physical Education 


E E ERE LEES 


SS Eee 


- 


A minimum of 30 semester hours, 


This requirement applies to students tr 
as to students transferring from other institu 
counted in residence, but in no case m 


Work elsewhere, the work of the 


At least 60 semester hours beyond those 
riculum and the satisfactory completion of th 
gram must be approved by the m 


major field or department. The 
each registration concerning 


hours of professional courses (i.e., 
other than Columbian College) may 
courses must be approved by 
narily courses in Physical Education 
not be approved toward a degree. 


Science) requires the permission of the Dean. 
at the time the change is 


tering the upper division. He may chang 
the Dean and of the dep 
requirements for the new major in effect 


of their introductory character they n 
grams. (See "Explanation of Course 


or divisions in this University, with ma 
met, must complete satisfactorily 
in the major field in the upper di 
count as part of the minimum resi 


be waived and admission to an adv 
examination. Passing this examin 
of credit. Written request to t 


and the required fee paid at the Office 
taking the examination. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 


including at least 12 hours in the 


' major field, 
must be completed in residence in the u 


Pper division of Columbian College. 
ansferring within the University as well 
tions. Summer work may be 
ay the period of residence aggregate less 
al permission is granted by tl 
senior year must be 

For the regulation governing stude 
for one semester or more, s 


than thirty weeks. Unless speci 1e Dean to pursue 
completed in residence. 
nts who are 


absent from the University 
ee "Continuous Reg 


istration,” page 47. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


of the appropriate lower division cur- 


e major are required. Each pro- 
ajor adviser and by the Dean. 
At least 24 of the last 60 hours must be taken in subjects not included in the 


student should consult his m 


ajor adviser at 
his choice of electives. 


Except for premedical and medical technology students, not more than 12 


courses offered in units of the University 
be included. The election of professional 
the Dean's Council prior to registration. Ordi- 
and technical courses in Education will 
A change in degree candidacy (e.g., from Bachelor of Arts to Bachelor of 
The degree requirements effective 


approved must be met 


Each student must select and file with the Dean a choice of major upon en- 


e the major only with the consent of 
artment or committee concerned, and must meet the 
at the time the change is approved. 

as prerequisites to the major, but because 
hay not be counted as part of such pro- 
Numbers," page 179.) 
her institutions or fr 


First-group courses may be required 


Students transferring from ot om other schools, colleges. 
jor requirements wholly or substantially 
at least 12 semester hours of approved work 
vision of Columbian College. This work will 
dence requirement. 
Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements, A required course may 
anced course granted by p 
ation does not e 
ake the examin 


assing of a waiver 
ntitle the student to any hours 
ation should be made to the Dean 
of the Cashier (see page 30) before 
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INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the sub- 
ject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted to undertake inde- 
pendent study in residence under the personal direction of the instructor, in 
accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and with the approval 
Of the Dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the specific semester hours 
of credit designated for each course in the list of courses of instruction. It 
assumes frequent and regular conferences between the student and the in- 
Structor. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
lowing fields, must be approved by the major adviser and by the Dean. 


American Civilization Literature: 
Anthropology English 
Applied Statistics American 
Art History and Theory Mathematical Statistics 
Biology Mathematics 
Botany Music: 
Chemistry Applied Music 
Classical Archeology and Greek Music History and Literature 
Dramatic Art Music Theory 
Economics Philosophy 
Fine Arts Physics 
French Language and Literature Political Science 
Geography Psychology 
Geology Religion 
Germanic Languages and Literatures Russian Language and Literature 
History Sociology 
Journalism Spanish American Literature 
Latin Spanish Language and Literature 
Latin American Studies Speech 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Zoology 


COMBINED DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 


A Candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Med- 
‘Cine must: (1) complete the Medical School entrance requirements; (2) fulfill 
the Arts and Letters curriculum of the lower division requirements (see page 
76); (3) accumulate 94 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a mini- 
Mum of 30 in the upper division of Columbian College; (4) obtain the ap- 
Proval of the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the School of 
> tedicine; (5) obtain the recommendation of the Dean of the School of Med- 
Icine at the completion of all prescribed courses in the first year of the School 
of Medicine, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be conferred 
Professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy the major re- 
quirement for the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout the entire 
Course the scholarship level required for graduation. 
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j BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


| The work of the junior and senior years, including a major in one of the fol- 
| lowing sciences, must be approved by the major department and by the Dean. 
i Biological Sciences Physical Sciences 
! Biology Applied Statistics 
i Botany Chemistry 

Zoology 


Geology 

Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 

Physics 

THE UNDERGRADUATE MAJOR 


There are two types of undergraduate m 


departmental major. Two majors, Latin American Studies and Classical Arche- 
ology and Greek, although interdepartmental in nature, are governed by the 
regulations of the Departmental Major. 


ajors: the field-of-study major and the 


Field-of-Study Major 


Each Field-of-Study Major covers a c 
study and is under the supervision of 
lumbian College Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study Major requires no specific numbe 
| specific program of courses, and no spe 
' 


arefully worked out field of coordinated 
the appropriate department and the Co- 


-—— M— ee 
— —À ———— = = 
———— — 


r of semester hours, no 
cific quality-point index for the major, 


although the student is required to meet the over-all general requirements for the 


degree (at least 124 semester hours with a quality-point index of at least 2.00). 

Ability to pass the Major Examination is assumed to be a convincing demon- 
| tration that the student possesses the breadth, depth, and quality of knowledge 
defined in terms of semester hours, courses, grades, and à 
A pamphlet on each field is obtainable 
The prospective student should place him- 
appropriate adviser immediately upon complet- 


| of his major usually 

| better-than-average quality-point index. 

| from the departmental chairman. 
i self under the direction of the 

| ing lower division work and beginning his junior year. 

The Field-of-Study Major places special emph 

ment of the individual student. Programs in the same major may vary, depend- 


ing upon the individual student's background. previous study, and aptitudes. 
The student is expected to consult his adviser frequently, and the special pro- 
seminar offered in some fields gives him further opportunity for individual advice 
and direction in pursuing a program especially adapted to his needs and abilities: 
i A close student-adviser relationship is essential for the student's success undef 
i the Field-of-Study Major plan. 
The following Field-of-Study Majors are offered: American Civilization. 
French Language and Literature, History, Literature (English, American), Phi- 


| 
| losophy, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Spanish American Litera- 
| 
I 


asis on the intellectual develop- 


ture, Spanish Language and Literature, 


! PROSEMINAR IN THE MAJOR 


A proseminar is offered in most 


ist fields to help the student in his reading, study: 
and laboratory exercises acquire 


à coordinated knowledge of his field. It is ? 
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presentation of the content and methods of the major field as a whole through 
the organization and coordination of the knowledge obtained in the various 
formal courses in the major subject and of material not usually included in such 
Courses. This course is not required, but, if elected, strict attendance is essential. 
Six semester hours, but no qualitative grade, may be assigned. When registered 
In this course, the student has the privilege of visiting, subject to the approval 
Of the instructor, any other appropriate course offered in the College. (Regular 
attendance in a course, either for credit or as an auditor, requires registration 
and payment of tuition.) Proseminars are open only to the student who has 
been accepted as a candidate under that specific major. 


THE MAJOR EXAMINATION 


The Major Examination will normally be taken at the close of the senior year; 
à student on a limited schedule may take it no earlier than one calendar year 
*fore graduation. A student who fails to pass a Major Examination may, at 
the discretion of the Committee on Studies, be re-examined at a later regular 
Major-examination period. The Committee on Studies has general supervision 
ot the preparation, reading, and grading of Major Examinations. Major Ex- 
àminations are held each semester on dates fixed by the department or depart- 
Ments concerned, but in no case later than January 15 for the fall semester, 
“ay 15 for the spring semester, and August 26 for the summer session. 


Departmental Majors 


Departmental Majors, unlike Field-of-Study Majors, are defined in terms of 
credit hours, required courses, and the attainment of a quality-point index of at 
fast 2.50 in all second-group courses taken in the major field. The minimum 
rfc requirements for Departmental Majors are listed below the staff of in- 
“tion of the department concerned. The Chairman of the Department, or 
*Signated departmental adviser, should be consulted at registration concerning 
* student's program of courses; and the entire program, including electives, 
"dad approved by the Department. The Student is also expected to consult 
E airman or adviser in all matters affecting his program of studies, such as 
ig BUS, substitutions, or withdrawals, and especially concerning his progress in 
Courses. A close student-adviser relationship is desirable. 


St *Partmental Majors are offered in the following: Anthropology; Applied 
^ - Art History and Theory; Biology; Botany; Chemistry; Classical Ar- 


Ogy and Greek (interdepartmental); Dramatic Art; Economics; Fine Arts; 
ie ePhy; Geology; Germanic Languages and Literatures; Journalism; Latin; 
mar; American Studies (interdepartmental); Mathematical Statistics; Mathe- 

tics; Music (Music History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music); 


ysics; Political Science; Psychology; Sociology; Speech; Speech Pathology 
Audiology; Zoology. 


BAChr 
CHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


I 
3 po 9beration with the University Hospital and the Department of Pathology 
* School of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the degree 
tales olor of Science in Medical Technology, the fourth year of which (12 
ar months) is spent at the University Hospital. 
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A candidate for the degree must: (1) complete the Medical Technology cur- 
riculum in the lower division of Columbian College. (2) Fulfill the Columbian 
College requirements for the degree, including 30 semester hours of residence 
(the junior year) in the upper division. In the junior year Biological Sciences 
112 Bacteriology and 4 additional semester 


hours selected from second-group 
Zoology courses are required; it is 


recommended but not mandatory that the 
student select Biological Sciences 104 € omparative Vertebrate Anatomy, Biolog- 
ical Sciences 148 Histology, or Biological Sciences 164 Vertebrate Physiology. 
All or most of the remaining courses in the junior 
nonscience courses, i.e., social studies 
Medical Technology Course in t! 


year should be selected from 
» arts, etc. (3) Complete the 12-month 


re University Hospital (senior year), which 
constitutes the major, with an attainment of a quality-point index of 2.50. 


Each candidate must make application to take the 12-month Medical Tech- 
nology Course at the U niversity Hospital; 
year. While admission to the Columbi 
assure acceptance into the Medical 
University students are given preference. 

A number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital for the 
students enrolled in the fourth (senior) year of the degree program. 


For further information concerning the Medical Technology program call 
331-6386, 


this should be done early in the junior 
an College degree program does not 
Technology Course, George Washington 
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Dean A.E. Burns 
Assistant Dean W.F.E. Long 


FACULTY, CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH, AND 
FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 

FACULTY 
Professors F.D. Allan, J.G. Allee, Jr. Joseph Aschheim, Otto Bergmann, J.W. 
Brewer, H.F. Bright, R.G. Brown, A.E. Burns, Paul Calabrisi. W.E. Cald- 
Well, G.V. Carroll, I.H, Cisin, J.H. Coberly, C.W. Cole, Milton Crane, R.H. 
Davison, A.H. Desmond, W.R. Duryee (Research), Julian Eisenstein, C.E. 
Galbreath, C.M. Goss (Visiting), Wood Gray, A.M. Griffin, LJ. Griffith 
(Visiting), Andrew Gyorgy, I.B. Hansen, R.C. Haskett, P.H. Highfill, Jr., 


H.C. Hinton, H.H. Hobbs, Rudolph Hugh, Herbert Jehle, T.N. Johnson, 
R.G. Jones, 


Norman Kaplan, J.W. Kendrick, Hewitt Kenyon, J.C. King, 
D.C, Kline, J.L. Knetsch, W.H. Kraus, Solomon Kullback, Thelma Z. La- 
vine, H.L. 


1 LeBlanc, W.K. Legner, L.P. Leite, B.I. Levy, J.B. Levy, H.W. 
Lilliefors. C.D. Linton, T.P.G. Liverman, Kurt London, W.A. MacDonald, 
H.G, Mandel, G.E. Mazzeo, H.M. Merriman, F.H. Michael, J.W. Millar, 
:N. Miller, Jr., Edith Mortensen, J.N. Mosél, S.C. Munson, Gardner Mur- 
Phy (Visiting), C.R. Naeser, David Nelson, Benjamin Nimer, R.C. Parlett. 
‘J. Parry (Research), T.M. Peery, T.P. Perros, E.L. Phillips, R.E. Purcell, 
- Redding, J.P. Reesing, Jr., J.W. Robb. Mary Louise Robbins, Mario 
'Odríguez, H.M. Sachar, R.H. Schlagel, W.E. Schmidt, R.P. Sharkey, F.R. 
vegel, B.W. Smith, Henry Solomon, R.W., Stephens, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. | 
Stout, Raphael Supervia, C.T. Taam, Geza Teleki. LR. Telford, R.B. Thomp- 
son, C.S. Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, G.V. Vahouny, R.D. Walk, R.H. Walker. 
Ir. D.S. Watson, R.L. Weintraub, D.G. White. RK. White, R.E. Wood, 
al Wrenn, Helen Yakobson, A.J. Zuchelli 
Adjunct Professors J.C. Broderick, E.G. Kauffman, J.W. Pierce 


Associate Professors Fred Abrams, Caroline Adams, Martha Adem, L.F. Af- 
Tonti, J.M. Bailey, Bette Barton, L.S. Bowling, Sr., A.D. Britt, J.F. Burks, 
"^. Caress, Marie Cassidy, J.B. Christensen, A.G. Coates, Mary Ann 
offland, V.H, Cohn, Jr., T.F. Courtless, Jr., Linda DePauw, D.S. Douglas, 
F. Elliott, Nicolae Filipescu, Roland Fleischer, J.A. Frey, R.N. Ganz, Jr., 

LI. Glick, Jacqueline Goodnow, W.B. Griffith, F.S. Grubar, Dagmar Hen- 
ney, CJ, Herber, P.P. Hill, J.W. Hillis, Ching-Yao Hsieh, C.T. Ireland, Eva 

Pinson, W.R. Johnson, W.R. Jondorf (Research), RS. Jordan, Irving Katz, 

=Y. Kenny, K.S. Kim (Research), A.D. Kirsch, R.K. Lewis, W.F.E. Long, 
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Paul Mazel, G.E. McCandlish, M.L. Meltzer, P.J. Mika, F.L. Minn, C.C. 
Mondale, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Kittie Parker, Robert Parris, C.H. Pfuntner, 
L.B. Platt, Nadine Popluiko-Natov, Francisco Prats, Melvin Reich, Charles 
Rice, S.O. Schiff, Lois Schwoerer, L.G. Seeger, R.H. Shumway, D.E. Silber, 
Carl Steiner, George Steiner, Klaus Thoenelt, Elizabeth Tidball (Research), 
L.J. Tilly, C.E. Tuthill, Dewey Wallace, Jr., H.E. Yeide, Jr. 
Assistant Professors Eugene Abravanel, D.T. Allensworth, A.D. Andrews II, 
Ruth Bari, B.C. Field, M.D. Green, R.A. Hadley, G.A. Hahn (Research), 
Lois Hammer, Robert Honeygosky, N.K. Khatcheressian, David Kieserman, 
Philip Klubes (Research), Ruth Krulfeld, Myrna Lee, Subramaniam Mory- 
adas, G.A. Olkhovsky, J.A. Quitslund. Bernard Reich, W.B. Rucker, Eliza- 
beth Stephenson, E.A. Stone, J.A. Straw, N.A. Tilkens 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


A.E. Burns (Chairman), R.H. Davison, H.L. LeBlanc, 


T.P.G. Liverman, R.C. 
Parlett, T.P. Perros, J.P. Reesing, Jr., R.H. Schl 


agel, C.S. Tidball, R.D. Walk 
CONSULTANTS IN RESEARCH 


Anton Allen, Elizabeth Anderson. Franklyn Arnhoff, Julius Axelrod, P.W. Bow- 
man, T.E. Bowman, Roscoe Brady, Jr. 
H.M. Cathey, Norman Cheville, Bruc 
P.R. Datta, F.N. Frenkiel, 


Joseph Goldstein, R.L. Grant, R.E. Greenfield, Jr., Samuel Greenhouse, TJ. 


D.D. Hagerman, H.F. Hav- 
ck, E.L. Hove, F.M. Hueber, 
n Kern, Morton Kupperman, 
Levitan, Elsie Lewis, W.M. 


abinovitz, H.A. Rehder, R.B. 
t, J.E. Seegmiller, Alexis Shelo- 
Smith, Helmuth Sprinz, D.F. 
Stewart, John Thomas, W.W: 
erger, Ludwig von Sallmann 
Herbert Weissbach, M.L. Wok 
merman 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS 


Vernon McKay, Keith Melder, Robert Vogel 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is responsible for advanced stud 


and research leading to Master's degrees and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the arts and sciences. Graduate programs at George Washington Universi) 
were first formally organized under à Graduate School in 1905, following $€" 
eral decades of gradual growth in a number of departments. In 1930 
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Graduate School was discontinued. Columbian College, the University's liberal 
arts college, then assumed responsibility for the Master of Arts and Master of 
Science degrees, and a newly created Graduate Council administered all Doctor 
of Philosophy programs. Professional schools took responsibility for advanced 
degrees in the professional fields. 

In 1966 the Graduate Council and the Graduate Division of Columbian Col- 
lege were consolidated into a new Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All 
&raduate programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Master of 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of 
Philosophy are under the Graduate School. 

In addition, a Master of Philosophy degree is awarded by the School, upon 
recommendation of the appropriate department, to doctoral candidates who 
have successfully completed the General Examination for the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree and have begun work on the dissertation. 

The School is under the direction of the Graduate Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, It is the responsibility of the Faculty to set the requirements for admis- 
Sion to the School, to provide courses and programs of study and research for 
its students, to establish academic standards for its degrees, to recommend to 
the Board of Trustees the awarding of degrees, to lay down regulations as 
needed for the operation of the School, and generally to supervise its activities. 

The administration of the School is vested in the Dean, who is Chairman of 
the Dean's Council, which is responsible to the Faculty of the School for all 
Policy matters. The President of the University and the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs are ex officio members of the Faculty and the Dean's Council. 


ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms for admission to graduate study are obtained from the Office 
9f the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. When completed, 
these application forms must be submitted to this Office, together with college 
transcripts and letters of reference. 
. Applicants must have academic backgrounds of excellence, usually with ma- 
Jors, or equivalent, in the fields in which they intend to study for advanced de- 
Brees, Normally, at least a B average from an accredited college is required. 
ith evidence of special promise, such as high Graduate Record Examination 
Scores, an applicant may be accepted whose academic record falls short of B. 
f e minimum does not assure automatic acceptance. The departments may, 
and often do, set higher admissions standards. Moreover, the number of spaces 
available for new graduate students limits the number that can be accepted. 
Students who apply in their senior year must have completed their baccalaureate 
Work before registration in the Graduate School. 

Application for First-year Graduate Study.—College seniors. should apply 
Within a week or two following the close of their fall term to be considered for 
o ission to the Graduate School the following fall. Later application dimin- 
"tes the prospects for admission in the fall semester. 
th PPlicants with Bachelor's degrees should apply four months or more before 

semester for which they seek admission. 

Application for Advanced Standing.—Applicants who hold a Master's degree 
id Who have the equivalent of a Master's degree in graduate course work may 
PPly for admission as transfer students seeking advanced standing toward the 
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degree of Doctor of Philosophy. These applications should be filed four months 
or more in advance of the semester for which admission is sought. 

Readmission.—4A. student who has failed to maintain continuous registration 
and wishes to resume his graduate program must file an application for readmis- 
sion. Readmission is not guaranteed, and the application is subject to review 
by the department concerned and the Dean. The student may be required to 
take qualifying examinations on the course work completed. Application forms 
for readmission are available in the Graduate School Office. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
27—33; other University regulations, on pages 43—50. 


GRADES 


Grades for graduate work are: A, excellent; B, good; C 
I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. 

The symbol / (incomplete) indicates that a satisf 
given to the instructor for the student's f 


, minimum pass; F, fail; 


actory explanation has been 
ailure to complete the required work 
for a course. The "incomplete" must be made up before the lapse of one cal- 
endar year. An "incomplete" which is not removed within one calendar year 
is automatically changed to an F. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative grade 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Individual 
departments may require a higher average. The fields of Art History and Crit- 
icism, English, History, and Psychology require a 3.25 average. ‘ 

A student who receives a grade of F for 3 
is required to present to the Graduate School (with departmental recommenda- 
tions) a written statement presenting reasons for his being allowed to continue 
his studies, together with a departmental approved outline of a program to be 
followed. A course in the program of studies for which an F is receiv ed canno! 
be subsequently removed from the program even though another course is taken 
as a substitute. 

The grade of / is also given for all thesis 
until the thesis or dissertation is completed, and for Advanced Reading and R€ 
search (usually numbered 398) courses until the General Examination is SUC 
cessfully completed in its entirety. 

Upon the satisfactory completion of the thesis, dissertation, or General EX 
amination the grade / is changed to CR. The / in these instances is allowed t° 
stand as long as necessary without being changed to an F. 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received ? 
grade of C or above unless required to do so by the department concerned. / 
written statement to this effect must be submitted for approval to the Dean? 
Office by the appropriate departmental chairman, and filed with the Registra" 

A graduate student may take an advance 
numbered 101—200) for graduate 


à course in his program of studies 


and dissertation preparation course 


"es 
d undergraduate course (cou 
credit only upon the approval of the De@ 
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and the department at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only 
With the provision that students must complete additional work in order to re- 
ceive graduate credit. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


The program of studies must be approved by the departmental adviser and filed 
In the Graduate School Office no later than November 1 for graduate students 
entering in the fall semester or summer sessions, or March 15 for graduate stu- 
dents entering in the spring semester. A revised program of studies may be 
filed, when necessary, in the Graduate School Office by obtaining the approval 
Of the departmental adviser and the Dean. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


All students must maintain continuous registration while working toward a de- 
Bree, except during the summer session. If continuous registration is not main- 
tained, the student is dropped from the degree program unless leave of absence 
I5 granted by the Graduate School. A Master's degree candidate who has com- 
Pleted his course work and registered for thesis preparation, must maintain con- 
tinuous registration while he is completing his thesis by paying the continuous 
registration fee, which is equivalent to one semester hour. Doctor of Phi- 
losophy students see “Academic Work Load,” pages 95—96. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


If a student is temporarily unable to continue his program of studies, he must 
request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed one cal- 
endar year. An exception is made for students granted Military Leave. A stu- 
*nt who is called to active duty (or who enlists) may be granted Military 
Leave (see page 47) for the duration of his period of military duty upon pres- 
entation to the Graduate School of a copy of his orders and a request for such 
fave. When the period of leave has expired, it is the student’s responsibility 
to notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a given reg- 
stration period of his intention to reregister at that time. If he fails to reregis- 
ter, his candidacy will be terminated. 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
All Students must file an “Application for Graduation” form and pay the re- 
E graduation fee at the time of registration for the last semester or summer 
“On of the final year in which they intend to graduate. The student must 
* registered in the Graduate School during the semester he plans to graduate. 
her's and doctoral candidates may graduate in June, February, and Septem- 
"I. A student who has completed the requirements for a degree but has not 


yet bee . s i : 
Yet been awarded the degree will be issued a letter to this effect upon request. 
Wir 

'THDRAWAL 
Grady. : - ; : 
~Taduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate School should 


cm the School in writing. The last day for complete withdrawal without 
a . ^ J ^ fi " 
demic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of classes. 


aS 
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DEGREES 
Listed below are the degree programs of t! 


1e Graduate School of Arts 
ences and the specific degrees offered. by field. Tt 


the departments concerned. 


and Sci- 
Ye programs are directed by 


Degree programs Which bridge two or 


partments are directed by committees comp 
concerned. For further information write 
department concerned. 

The graduate course work offered in support of these degrees is shown bv 
department in this CATALOGUE. t 


GRADUATE FIELDS 


Subject Degrees Offered 


I. Humanities 


American Civilization 


i M.A. Ph.D. 
American Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Art: i M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Graphics 
Painting 
Sculpture 
Art History and Criticism M.A. 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. 
English Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
French Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D. 
Germanic Languages and Literatures M.A. Ph.D. 
Linguistics M.A. 
Museology M.A. 
Music: Mus M 
Applied Music ei 
Conducting 


Music Composition 
Music Theory 


Musicology M.A 
Philosophy MA. 
Religion M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. 
Spanish American Literature MA. Ph.D. 
Spanish Language and Literature M.A. Ph.D 
II. Social Sciences 

Anthropology M.A 
Economics MA, Ph.D. 
Geography M.A. 

History MA. Ph.D. 
*International Relations rir Ph.D. 
Latin American Studies M.A 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology MA, Ph.D: 


*The School of Public and International Affa 
Affairs, o Be: 


l 
a Master of Arts field in Internation® 
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Subject Degrees Offered 
IIT. Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M.S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
Iy, Biomedical and Related Sciences 

Anatomy M.S. Ph.D. 
Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
“Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D. 
Biophysics Ph.D. 
Human Ecology Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pathology M.S. Ph.D. 
Pharmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
Physiology M.S. Ph.D. 
Psychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A. 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Students in th 
Master o 
for 
reco 


e School of Medicine may 

f Science and Doctor of Medicine. 
admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and they must be 
mmended by the chairman of the department and the deans of the Graduate 


chool of Arts and Sciences and the School of Medicine. 
The M 


9f credit 
Maximum 


apply for the combined degrees of 
They must meet the requirements 


aster of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours 
and the fulfilling of the language requirement (see pages 94-95). A 
of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses completed 
a à part of the Doctor of Medicine degree curriculum (and not already ap- 
Plied toward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the re- 
Wirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 semester hours 
Course work, which includes a thesis, must be in course work in the basic 
oe Sciences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Grad- 
School of Arts and Sciences. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
THE MAst ER'S PROGRAMS 


a 
he requirements 


listed below are 
aste 


r Of Arts, Master of Fine 


erag, Aa demic Work Load. 


applicable to candidates for the degrees of 
Arts, Master of Music, and Master of Science 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of approved 


ate work is required for the Master's degrees. This includes 24 semester 


* 
Bio} 
ogy, Botany, and Zoology. 
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hours of course work and 6 semester hours of thesis preparation. Individual 
departments may set requirements above this minimum. Upon approval, some 
portion of this requirement may be taken in courses offered by the Consortium 
of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., or another degree- 
granting division of this University. A maximum of 6 semester hours mav be 
transferred from another accredited college or university 
taken to make up deficiencies may be included in the 
quired for the Master's degree. 

Full-time Master's students are expected to register for 9 to 1 


(see below). No work 


30 semester hours re- 


2 semester hours 
of graduate work a semester and complete the degree requirements in 3 to 4 


semesters*. Part-time students are expected to register for a minimum of 6 se- 


requirements in no more than 
are not counted in computing the number of 
semesters a student has been in residence. No more than 15 semester hours 


hese requirements do not apply when 
a student has fewer than 9 semester hours (for 


mester hours a semester and complete the degree 
6 semesters. The summer sessions 


may be taken during any one semester. 


full-time students) or 6 semes- 
ter hours (for part-time students) remaining to complete his program. A stu- 
dent who finds it necessary to extend his program beyond 6 semesters (3 years) 
must make a written request for an extension of time. 

2. Transfer of Credit.—A maximum of 6 semest 
work may be approved for transfer 
sion of the University or 


er hours of graduate course 
to the Graduate School from another divi- 
another accredited college or university under the fol- 
lowing conditions: the course work must be approved : 


as a part of the student's 
program of studies, it must not have be 


en applied to the completion of require- 
ments for another degree, it must be graduate-level course work. it must have 
been taken within the past two years, and the student must have received à 
grade of B or better. A student seeking to transfer credits from the Division of 
University Students may transfer only those credits taken during the semester if 
which he applies and is accepted to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
provided the courses are approved and meet the 
must be approved on a "Request Form' 
Dean. A transcript of the course work 
be considered. 

3. Foreign Language Requirements.- 
of Arts, Master of Science, « 


above requirements. This actio 
' by the departmental adviser and the 
must be on file before the request caf! 


A candidate for the degree of Maste! 


laste or Master of Music must pass a reading examina 
tion in a foreign language before he completes 


course work. The student should cont 
to make arrangements to take the ex 
cessfully complete a reading course 
lected by the candidate must be 


15 semester hours of graduate 
act the appropriate language department 
amination, or he may register for and su 
for nonmajor students. The language $° 
approved by his department. No candidat? 
is permitted to take language reading examinations or register for languag“ 
reading courses more than 3 times. A candidate whose field is a foreign 1a% 
guage or literature may not select that | 


anguage to meet this requirement. 
A graduate student whose native 


language is other than English may no! 
select his native language to meet the foreign language examination require 
ment. He may select English to fulfill the requirement with the approval ol 
his department. The student should contact the English Department to make ar 
rangements to take the examination in English. , 


* Master of Science in the field of Pathology requires a longer period of time, see page 319: 
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A candidate for the degree of Master of Fine Arts may register for a meth- 
ods course selected by his department instead of taking a foreign language read- 


Ing examination. 
4. The Thesis. 


of the information and training acquired through his 
furnish objective evidence of his constructive powers 1r 


1 his chosen field. 


All candidates for Master's degrees must complete a thesis, 
Which is equivalent to 6 semester hours of graduate work 
of a research, expository, critical, or creative type. The 
Master's thesis is to demonstrate the student's ability 


The thesis may be 
main purpose of a 
to make independent use 
other disciplines and to 


The 


Student registers for 6 semester hours of thesis research and must complete the 


thesis no later than two calendar years after his initial registration for thesis 


research, 


Search entitles the student to the advice and direction of tl 
faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 


If the thesis is not completed within this time limit, the student must 
reregister for 6 semester hours of thesis research. Registration for thesis re- 
ne member of the 


The thesis subject must be 


Approved by the professor who will be directing it and filed in the Graduate 


School Office prior to or 


thesis. in 


of the Dean. 

X 
Pass 
tions 
the ¢ 


Master's Comprehensive Examination. 


at the time of registration for thesis research. 
its final form with one copy and a certificate of approval signed by 
the thesis director and a 
the Dean no later than 
theses must meet the 
phlet, Information Co 


9f graduates (approximately two weeks before graduation). 
A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Examination may, 

IN excrans; . 

n exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the department and the 


ean, 
fails a 


THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY PROGRAM 


The minimum re 


) ; s 
or Dissertation Research. 


gradu 
"forge Washin 
Prospective stuc 
With the 

Af 
ler until he 
required 
Semeste 
Semeste 


lime 
Ime student 


r for sufficient 


repeat the Examination, but only after the lapse of one semester. 
second time, no further opportunity to take the Examination is permitted 


quirements for the doctoral program are as follows: 
l. Academic Work Load 

quires registration for a minimu 

and the successful completion of 


The 


t least one departmental reader, must be presented to 
the date announced in the University calendar. 
form, style, and other requirements set forth in the pam- 
ncerning Theses and Dissertations, available in the Office 


All 


Master’s degree candidates must 
a Master’s Comprehensive Examination in the major subject. Examina- 
are held on dates fixed by the departments, so that results can be filed in 
iraduate School Office the day before the faculty meets to approve the list 


If he 


The Doctor of Philosophy degree program re- 
m of 48 semester hours beyond the baccalaureate 


the General Examination prior to registration 


Of these 48 semester hours, 24 hours of acceptable 
ate work may be transferred from work at the Master's degree level at 
gton University or another accredited college or university. A 
lent for the doctoral program may by-pass the Master's degree 
approval of his department. 
ull-time student is expected to register for 9 to 12 semester hours a semes- 
has less than 9 semester hours remaining to complete the 48 hours 
prior to the General Examination. When at least 40 of the 48 required 
r hours have been completed, the student must register in the following 
semester hours to fulfill the 48-hour requirement. A part- 
Is expected to register for 6 semester hours a semester until the 
“Our requirement has been fulfilled. With departmental approval, a por- 
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tion of the 48 required semester hours may be 


in Advanced Reading and Re- 
search (usually numbered 398), 


à course for students preparing for the Gen- 
eral Examination. 
If the student has not successfully complete 


d his General Examination upon 
completion of the 48-semester hour 


requirement, he must maintain continuous 
registration (one semester hour) until he successfully completes the General 
Examination. 

The Master of Philosophy degree is awarded 
dation to doctoral students who have 
ination for the degree of Doctor of 
dissertation. 


upon departmental recommen- 
successfully completed the General Exam- 
Philosophy and have begun work on the 


Following successful completion of the 


General Examination, the student 
must register for 


24 semester hours of Dissertation Research (usually numbered 
399). Full-time students register for 9 to 12 2 


2 semester hours a semester for 2 
semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to complete the 24- 
semester hour requirement. 


Part-time students must register for 6 semester 
hours a semseter for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been completed 
during the time the student has registered for the required 24 hours, he must 
register for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Res 
until the satisfactory completion of the 


tion of the final Oral Examination. 


2. Foreign Language and Optional Requirements 


reading examination requirement 


earch each succeeding semester 
dissertation and the successful comple- 


The foreign language 
and options are as follows 
(a) two foreign language reading examinations: 
(b) one foreign language reading 
tool requirement (mathematics. Statistics, or computer programming) ; 
(c) high-level proficiency in one foreign language 


examination and an examination in one 


The Doctoral Program Committee makes the most appropriate choice. 


The examination in one language (or tool requirement) must be passed by 
the beginning of the second semester following admission: the examination in 
the second language (or tool requirement ) 
lowing the first examination 

ing for and successfully compl 


dents. 


must be passed within a year fol- 
These requirements may be fulfilled by register 
eung appropriate tool courses for nonmajor stv 


A doctoral student whose native language is other than I nglish may not elec! 


his native language to meet the foreign language examination requirement. He 
may elect English to fulfill one of th 

with the approval of his department. 
Department to make arrangements to t 


€ two language requirements (see above): 
Che student should contact the E nglish 
ake the examination in English. 

A doctoral student may omit a tool preparation course at George Washingt” 
University if he has had a similar course at 
ever, his proficiency in that tool 
University. 


yw’ 
another college or university. Hon 
must be validated by an examination at ! 


Further details for meeting the 
from the Office of the Dean. 


3. The General Examination.—No later than the semester following the cof! 


pletion of the course requirements, the student is required to complete the GEM 
eral Examination. In some departments as many 
inations which together constitute the General 
off.” This is done by completing 


, ained 
various tool requirements can be obtain 


xam 
as two of the several exa 


“written 
Examination may be “wrni 


s al exam 
a year course and by passing a special eX 
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Ination covering the subject matter. The examinations in other fields are usu- 
ally from 5 to 6 hours in length. 


A "cumulative examination" system is in 
effe 


ct in the fields of Chemistry and Physiology. Students in these fields should 
Consult these departments for information about this system 

4. The Dissertation.—A. doctoral dissertation is required of each candidate as 
evidence of his ability to perform scholarly research and to interpret its results. 
The Candidate's dissertation subject and plan must be approved by his Director 
Of Research and by two members of his Doctoral Program Committee. This 
I5 done usually after the General Examination has been passed but before actual 
research has begun. 

No later than the date Specified in the University calendar, the candidate 
Must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation and an ab- 
Stract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for reproduc- 
tion by University Microfilms, Inc. 

When the dissertation has been approved by the Director and two members 
of the Doctoral Program Committee and filed with the Dean, the candidate is 
given an oral examination which is open to the public. A committee of exam- 
Iners (composed of Graduate School Faculty and, when appropriate, outside 
Scholars) conducts the examination. If the candidate passes, he is recom- 
mended by the Graduate School for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and reproduction of 
the dissertation is available in the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate 
9r the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover 
the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation. and for the basic service 
fendered by University Microfilms, Inc. 


POSTDOCTORAL STUDY 


George Washington University doctoral graduates may continue any studies in 
* University without payment of tuition, and enjoy all University library 
ir eges, _ Such graduates are required to pay only the usual "continuous reg- 
ation” fee in order to establish their active membership in the University. 
* use of laboratory space and equipment is contingent upon availability, and 
. © cost of all laboratory or special library material is paid by the graduate. 
?Pecial arrangements for such privileges must be made with the Dean well be- 
“re the semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work 


tak : 2. 
hi. under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by the 
WVersity 


FELLOWSHIPS, ASSISTANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


A limi WR ; 
Kir ed number of graduate teaching fellowships are assigned annually to cer- 


Schoo) Partments of instruction open to students registered in the Graduate 
teachin + Arts and Sciences. In many departments of instruction graduate 
or “ad fellows are appointed to assist in the academic program. Applicants 
Concern: fellowships should inquire directly of the chairman of the department 
ata to E regarding vacancies, details of appointment, and the kind of personal 
* e supplied for consideration. Appropriate forms are available at the 

© of the Graduate School. 
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In addition, the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences has a number of fel- 
lowships. Applicants should write directly to the Dean for information and 
application forms 

The University is participating in the following Government Fellowship Pro- 
grams: National Science Foundation Fellowships and Iraineeships, United 
States Public Health Service Training Grants, and National Defense Education 
Act (Titles IV and VI) Fellowships. Qualified students should write directly 
to the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for information and 
applications for these fellowships. 

Completed applications for all fellowships, assistantships, or traineeships must 
be filed by February 1. Scores on the Graduate Record Examination are re 
quired. 
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ings 
INTRODUCTION 
It is the purpose of the School of Education to prepare teachers. counselors. 
and administrators for the higher ranges of educational service and to offer eX 
perienced teachers opportunities to extend their education. The School includes 


the departments of Education, Physical Education. and Special Education. It 


offers both graduate and undergraduate work. Other departments of the Unt 
versity provide general education and subj 


ect-matter courses needed for a well- 
balanced program of teacher education. 


In addition to programs of study lead 
ing to the degrees, the School offers nondegree progr 

Individually planned programs are provided for 
housewives and retired military personnel with appropriate degrees who wish t? 
prepare for teaching. The School also provides 
terest to emergency teachers who wish 
teachers who wish to renew licenses. 
adult education are offered. 


ams for certification 
liberal arts graduates and fo! 


a wide range of courses ol m 
to qualify for teaching certificates and 


yl 
Degree programs in selected areas € 


Laboratory and clinical facilities are provided by the University Reading Cet 
ter and Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
schools and a wide variety of social 
ence is provided, 

In addition to a full schedule of weekday 
classes are offered in the evening, 
convenience of teachers-in-service. 


vale 

In cooperation with public and prival 
: A ri 
agencies, ample opportunity for field expet 


. veli 
courses during the academic ur 
" » - e 
on Saturday, and during the summer for ! 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
i 
The University began offering professional courses for teachers in 1904-5, af* 
in 1907 it established a Division of Education. In 1909, the Division of Ed" 
cation became the Teachers College, which in its early years was concern? 
largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate level. of 
In 1928, the Teachers College became the School of Education, and grea® 
provision was made for advanced study. 
creased, and today the School has a c 
than undergraduate students. 


, jm 
Graduate enrollment has steadily " 
add 
a considerably larger number of gradué 


EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS 


Programs are planned to provide 
of the content, and professional c 
each of these depends on the 


Y 

aste? 

à broad general education, adequate mà » 

ompetence. The relative emphasis ee 
student's teaching-level plan. For example 


Appointed by the Dean. 
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mentary school teachers. since. they teach all subjects, need preparation. of 
&reater breadth and less specialization than secondary schoo 
Four years of full-time study is an 


tion for teaching 


teachers 
acceptable minimum for adequate prepara- 


Five years terminating in a Master of Arts in Education de- 


Bree are needed for superior preparation which will command higher salaries 
and opportunities for promotion During the first two years, the student is 


registered in the lower division of Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences, the 
liberal arts college of the University, where he acqu 


eral education so essential tc 


adviser from the School of Education to assist in pl inning his program. The 
Student may defer work toward the Master's 
teaching: he 


ires the background of gen- 


> Success as a teacher. Here he is assigned a special 


degree until after a period of 


may continue toward his Master's immediately 


after receiving his 
Bachelor's degree; or he mav. on entering the School of Education in his junior 
year, register for the remaining three years of the five-year program leading to 
the Simultaneous confirmation of 


the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Master of Arts in Education 


The five-year program is advised 
Permits careful planning from the 


l, because it 
outset toward the student's teaching goal and 
adequate preparation in two teaching fields 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
State à es : à = 
tated on pages 23—33; other Uni ersity regulations, on pages 43-50. 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 
With ¿ 
Dean. 


semester hours of credit constitute a normal program 
! quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, 
enroll for 18 or 19 hours 
“ept by permission of the Cc 
A Student 
College work. 
Student employed from 
Ours, 
Speci 


A student 
with the permission of the 
No student may enroll for more than 19, ex- 
mmittee on Scholarship 

employed 15 hours or less a week maw carry a normal program of 


16 to 25 hours a week may enroll for 12 or 13 
Such a student with a quality-point index of 
àl permission of the Dean, enroll for 15 or 16} 


_ A student employed from 26 to 34 hours 
uch y 


3.00 or higher may, with 
hours. 

a week may enroll for 9 or 10 hours 
à student with a quality-point index of 


3.00 or higher may, with special 
Permission of the Dea 


n, enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 

Student employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll for 6 or 7 hours. 
4 student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with special 
Mission of the Dean, enroll for 9 or 10 hours 

Student who incre 


uch 


ases his hours of employment after registration or at any 


a semester must report immediately to the Dean so that his pro- 
ay be adjusted, if necessary 


oia The Bachelor's Degrees 
E 
- SCHOOL og 


EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
Tts in E 


ducation and Bachelor of Science in Physical Education 
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The program of each student must be approved by a Faculty adviser. Since 
each student's program is defined by his particular needs, it is important that the 
student have a clear concept of his major interest in education, and also that he 
be familiar with the teaching-certificate requirements of the locality in which he 
expects to teach. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Bachelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor 
tion.—The satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lower 
division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-79); the 
equivalent from another accredited higher institution; or 
ation from an approved normal school or the 
must have personality traits that give 


of Science in Physical Educa’ 


a certificate of gradu- 
equivalent is required. Applicant 
promise of success as a teacher. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


To be recommended for a degree a student must satisfy the admission, rest 


dence, scholarship, and curriculum requirements. 


RESIDENCE 


Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees 
School of Education a minimum of 3 
proval of the adviser, may be in off 
Studies. 


: e 
must complete satisfactorily while in th 
) semester hours, 9 of which, with the » 

-campus courses of the College of Gener 


For full details concerning continuous registration, see page 47. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For the system of grading and of computing scholarship, see pages 44—45. 


In order to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 2 

Probation.—A student who fails to maintain a quality-point index of at er 
2.00 is placed on probation. - He Ium: inde 
below 2.00, or until his probation is removed by the Committee on Scholarsh? 

Suspension.—A student on probation who fails to raise his index to ^ 
within the time specified may be suspended 

A student suspended for 
case to the Committee on S 
to be remediable and the 
Committee may readmit hi 
again, after a lapse of 


00. 


poor scholarship may, within ten days, appeal i 
cholarship through the Dean. If the case ap Phe 
Student seems likely to improve his scholarship» 43) 
m on probation. A student denied readmission sei 
a calendar year, petition the Committee through the : 
for readmission. A student suspended twice will not be readmitted. 


CURRICULUM REQUIRE MENTS 


In all Bachelor's curricul 


- «ours? 
à at least 30 semester h or 
numbered above 100. 


ours must consist 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see pages 44—45) 


78), 


Programs 
tory work, e 


ties, and the 
Course work 
e 
area for 


pl 


NATION AI 


ul Candidates for the de 
“Ke the National 
sh 
t 

9 gradu 
“gree re 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
The Objective of programs leading to the degree of B 
tion is to provide (1) 
mand of 


achelor of Arts in Educa- 
general educational backgrounds; (2) 


functional com- 
ideas, concepts, knowledge, 


and skills in one or more teaching fields; 
(3) mastery of basic professional information and skills adequate for the begin- 


"Ing teacher; and (4) development of attitudes needed for success in teaching. 
The general educational b 


ackgrounds needed by prospective teachers are ob- 
tained through precollege education, college courses, work experience, leader- 
ship activities, student campus 


activities, and off-campus cultural opportunities. 
from 65 to 67 semester hours of the total requirement are com- 
lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences of this 
or in an equivalent institution elsewhere (see “Education,” page 
Since the teaching fields differ in content, scope, and complexity, some 
are longer than others. None requires less than 126 
Xclusive of required Physical Education. 
erience, leadership activities, 
utilization of off-campus cult 
and on their own initiative, 
take full advantage of the 
developing leadership skills. 
àn these experiences 


Normally , 
Pleted in the 
Diversity 


hours of satisfac- 
Work exp participation in student campus activi- 
ural opportunities.—As part of formal 
students of the School of Education are 
many opportunities in the Washington 
Advisers are available to help students 


Xpected to 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


gree of Bachelor of 
Teacher Examinations. 
take the examinatio 


Arts in Education are required to 
Those expecting to graduate in June 
ns the previous February or 
ate in February, in July or November. 
quirements during the Summer 


0 
uld April; those expecting 
Students expecting to complete 


è i Sessions should take the examinations 
April or July. 


: * regular 
"Quest the 
Cat 


p" Of the Dean at 


t > " . 
dents receive individual reports of test scores 


transcript services of the Educational 
Testing Service to send copies of 


and may avail themselves of 
Testing Service. Students must 


: test scores to the School of Edu- 
lon, 


Stude ; 1 
>tudents required to take the examinations must register for them in the 


tails least thirty days prior to the date of examination. De- 

of Concerning time, place, registration, and fees may be obtained in the Office 
the ean. ; 

TEACH. 

ACHING FIELD PREPARATION 

tachi 


stude ng-field preparation 


Sen 


Minor 
Pari 


degree I5 preparing. Those planning to teach in elementary 


depends upon the teaching position for which the 
schools need a 
Those preparing to teach in junior or 
st demonstrate competency in a major teaching field. A 
is optional, but recommended. Ordinarily, students pre- 
ach in evening schools for adults are required to prove competency 
teaching field. The student should begin teaching-field prep 
lower division of Columbian College. 


io of competency in several fields. 
r high Schools mu 
teaching field 


aration 
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Teaching-field requirements, developed in cooperation with appropriate de- 
partments of the University, include satisfactory completion of prescribed aca- 
demic courses in one or more fields, a satisfactory score on the special field ex- 
amination of the National Teacher Examinations,* and satisfactory completion 
of the prescribed special methods courses. 

Prescribed academic courses vary in num 
and complexity of the teaching field and the 
states. Minimum academic course require 
are listed on succeeding pages. 
less than those of a major field. 


ber in accordance with the scope 
license requirements of the various 
ments for each major teaching field 
Minor teaching-field requirements are somewhat 

Students preparing to teach on the elementary 


to increase their mastery of content in an aca- 
demic field or an area of specialization. 


The prescribed courses in special methods 
ods of initiating, guiding, and evaluating 
content of teaching fields. They 
gestions drawn from the accumul 


level are advised to use electives 


are concerned primarily with meth- 
learning experiences dealing with the 
attempt to bring to the student specific sug- 
ated experience of successful teachers. How- 
ever, in addition, the courses review the teachin 
in schools, and examinations at the 
petency in the teaching fields. 


g-field content currently in use 
end of courses provide the final test of com- 


PRESCRIBED COURSES IN THE VARIOL S TEACHING 


FIELDS 
Art a 
Semestef 
Hours 
Arti: Art Appreciation 3 
Art 31-32: 

Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America... 6 

Art: To be selected from second-group Art History courses or 

any third-group Art History courses open to the under- 
graduate 6 
Art: To be selected 27 


Art 21-22: Design I: Basic 
Art 41-42: Drawing I 
Art 51-52: Ceramics I 
Art 57-58: Graphics I 
Art 65-66: Painting I 
Art 81-82: Sculpture I 
Art 121-22: Design II: Structured 
Art 123-24: Design III: Individual Problems 
Art 125-26: Painting II 
Art 127-28: Painting III 
Art 131-32: Ceramics II 
Art 139-40: Design Workshop 


* Special field examinations of the National Teac 
cation; early childhood education; biology 
industrial arts; mathematics: chemistry, 


jv" 
ed 
her Examinations are available in elementary ture: 
“ra 
and general Science; English language and litera 


3 
due 
n Physics, and general science social studies; physical € 
tion; business education; music education; home economics; and art education ial 
: ; 8 E ation. cii 
Students preparing to teach history or geography take the special field examination in © 
studies, ar 
» MI Mic ^ è gu’ 
Students preparing to teach in fields in which special field examinations are not available e of 
and speech) must obtain a satisfactory score on a Special field examination given by the inst! 
in the special methods course involved. ; 
Art 21 


22 or permission of Department € hairman is Prerequisite to all other studio courses 


Art 143-44: 
Art 151-52: 
Art 153-54: 
Art 157-58: 
Art 165-66: 
Art 175-76: 
Art 179-80: 
Art 189-90: 


B Sc 11-12: 
B Sc 101-2: 
B Sc 104: 
B Sc 108: 


B Sc 127 


B Sc 163: 
B Sc: 
Chem 11-12: 


Phys 1, 2 


*Chem 11-12: 


Chem 15-16: 
*Chem 22: 
Chem 51-52: 
Chem 53-54: 
Chem 111: 
Chem 191: 
Math 6: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Phys 1, 2: 


Music: 
PE 49: 
PE 50: 
PE 56: 
PE 107: 
PE 109: 
PE 110: 
PE 117: 
PE 118: 
PE 119: 


e 


C hemistry 22 


2 required if Chemistry 11-12 is elected 
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Semester 
Hours 
Serigraphy 
Ceramics III 
Graphics II 
Graphics III 
Painting, Drawing, Composition 
Design Projects 
Sculpture I 
Sculpture III 


Total d sx Å AR E raat tea a eA MN 42 


Biology 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors............ 
Invertebrate -ZooloRN aaa 
Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy............ eene E 
Organic Evolution, or 
RUE MI sds dt bbls Lissseoreééevesssesnae E ‘ 3-4 
Human Physiology —ÁáÁ — Y E 
Advanced Botany courses as s approved by the adviser..... : 6 
8 
8 


CRATE eTo O ruo rifle sorsovtiie Justosdfemo usnieeiblocccupesttueS 
Oo so B, i, C MREESOHEREDRESRMEES 


Total 


Chemistry 


General Chemistry, or 
Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry...................... 8 
Introductory Quantitative Amr Mh isdhMilideéciduseeoed pu. . 4 
Organic Chemistry.. NEN a Bt ERE ne Ens 6 
Organic Chemistry L abor: story. PA AAS ERY "hor conie t I 2: 2 
44; Men o. RR ao NLS SSS ALS ES SS 3 
History of Chemistry.... 2 
OTR T e, T A a ad ene ME anos 3 
aO Te SE GEA 3 
Calculus of One MOA ra iai 3 
LED PRSE Ra pedit neci 8 


(co 7 bipes e DR 


Dance 


608 vo moo dp ooo Meme M RII dad 4— 
Human Anatomy.. med ira, ons REESE no 10 
o USUS iie mL, ruo or rere ine BIA. Et à 
Dance Technique and Theory... 
Teaching Recreational Dance....... 
Dance Composition I......... a oo 
Leno Consodtion E R repeomnsrssevtepipbomsiPEut o vts ctm M e 
Teaching Modern e rtrppeqeensitooeheiens 
Dance Production....................... 

Creative Dance for Children 


I 
UUU x NN ww ON 


PE 120: 
PE 134: 
PE 135-36: 


Speech and 


Drama: 


B Sc 11-12: 
Chem 11-12: 
Geol 1-2: 
Geol 14: 
Geol 101: 


Geol 122: 
Geol 125: 
*Math 3: 
*Math 6: 

Phys 1: 

Other Courses: 


Anth 186: 
Geol 128: 
Geol 141: 
Geol 151-52: 
Geol 163: 
Geol 166: 


Art: 

Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 

Hist 71-72: 

Math 9, 10: 

Music: 
Physical 
Education: 

Science: 

Other Courses: 


Anth 1-2: 
tEcon 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
P Sc 5-6: 
Soc 1-2: 


— 
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Semester 
Hours 

ee E OPORI 
Rhythmic Analysis through Creative 
Survey of Dance History 


aE in asia soi 4-6 


E cae E te i 37-43 


Earth Science 


Introductory Biology for Science Majors 


Plane Trigonometry 
General Physics 
To be selected f 


WWW WwW UG ON 00 OO 


Physical Anthropology 
Geomorphology 
Introductory Geochemistry 
Invertebrate Paleontology 
Sedimentation 


Principles of Stratigraphy 


ON 


Elementary Education 
As approved amen, | CoS 0 e. 
Introduction to Geography.. 

DM NN. o n 

Introduction to American History 
General Mathematics I, Il 


As approved by the adviser 


As approved by the adviser 
As approved by the 
To be selected from t 
viser 


6 
Introductory Anthropology 
Principles of Economics 
European Civilization in Its World Context 
Introduction to Politica] Science 
Introductory Sociology 
pee 
serrer T i 42-45 


* Additional mathematics is required for some advanced geology courses 
t Recommended for Students pl D 


Planning to apply for certification in V 


irginia, 


Engl 1 or 1x, 2: 
Engl 52: 

Engl 71-72: 
Engl 109: 
Engl 125: 
Engl 135-36: 
Sp&D 11: 


*Engl: 


Engl 151: 
Engl 162: 
Engl 165-66: 
Engl 170: 
Engl 171-72: 
Engl 173-74: 
Engl 175-76: 
Engl 177-78: 
Engl 182: 
Engl 183-84: 


Fren 9-10: 
Fren 12: 
Fren 51-52: 
Fren 91-92: 
Fren 103: 
Fren 109-10: 
French: 

Fren 119-20: 
Fren 121-22: 
Fren 123-24: 
Fren 125-26: 
Fren 127-28: 
Other Courses: 
Art 109: 

Art 110: 
Engl 125: 
Oreign Lang: 
Hist 141—42: 
Psyc 115: 


N 4 ` 
Ot required for the minor teaching field. 
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English 

Semester 

Hours 
a a EEEE AANE AE EELEE EE E ad 
Introduction to English Literature.. 
Introduction to American Literature. 
Expository Writing..........................- 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Shaketféllo- EEEE E ET T EA 
Voice and Diction 


viser 
The Romantic Movement 
Victorian Literature 
The 20th Century 
The American Short Story 
Studies in American Literature 
Major American Poets 
American Drama 
The American Novel 
The English Novel 
The English Drama 


French 


French Conversation and Composition, or 
French Conversation and Composition (Intensive )...... 6 
Survey of French Literature and Civilization, or 

Analyse de texte 


6 
Problems of Pronunciation and Intonation ........................ 3 
Advanced French Conversation and Composition.............. 6 
To be selected from the following ..................... ene 18 
French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 

17th Century French Literature 

18th Century French Literature 

19th Century French Literature 

20th Century French Literature 

Recommended from the following but not required 
19th Century Art in Europe 

Contemporary Art 

Introduction to English Linguistics 

Other than French as approved 

History of France 

Psychology of Language and Communication 
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B Sc 3-4: 
Chem 11-12: 
Chem 15-16: 

Chem 22: 

Phys 1, 2: 


Phys 9-10 


tScience: 
Math: 
Math 3: 
Math 6: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 


Geog 51: 
Geog 52: 
Geog 103: 
Geog 104: 
Geog 105: 
Geol 1: 
$Geog: 
Geog 125: 
Geog 126: 
Geog 127: 
Geog 132: 
Geog 134: 
Geog 141: 
Geog 146: 
$Geog: 
Geog 151: 
Geog 153: 
Geog 155: 
Geog 161: 
Geog 165: 
Geog 166: 


A 
* May not be chosen 


t Ifc hemistry 11 
Chemistry 22 


$ Not required for the 


UNDERGRADUATE 


minor teaching field. 


AND GRADUATE CAT ALOGUI 


General Science 


Semester 


Introductory Biology 
General € hemistry, or 
Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry... 
Elementary Quantitative Analysis........... 
General Physics, or 

Introduction to Astronomy.. 


for Nonscience Majors... 


Additional courses as approved by 
Io be selected from the 
College Algebra 

Plane [Trigonometry 
Precalculus 

Calculus of One Variable 
Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions 


following......... 


Geography 


Introduction to Geography 
World Regions 


following. 
Transportation Geography 
World Economic Geography 
World Population and Settlement 
Natural Resources 
Location of Industry 

Urban Settlement 

World Political Geography 

To be selected from the following...................... — 3 
United States and Canada 

Europe 

Africa 

Latin America 

Asia 

Soviet Union 


MO U U u u u wa 


as a minor teaching field 
12 is elected, it must be fo 
IS not required 

t Eighteen semester hours in c 


llowed by Chemistry 22 
Stry 50 is recommended f 
ld are required for certific. 


„lected, 
If Chemistry 15-16 is elect 
ollowing Chemistry 16 

ation 


however, € hemi 
ne science fie 


the adviser Hd 10 
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German 
Semester 
Hours 
Germ 9-10: German Conversation and Comp. eer : 6 
Germ 51-52: Introduction to German Literature... 6 
Germ 179-80: Advanced Conversation and Composition........................ ^ 6 
German: Additional courses as approved by the adviser.................. > 14 
Lotabooo dt TE E PIVO E ESE E ETT OEA 32 
History 
Hist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World Context, or 
Hist 91-92: World Civilizations.................. vere Br e EI I-A en a 6 
Hist 71-72: Introduction to American EO Per rep ERE ERE 6 
Hist: Research Seminar (see adviser, Department of History ).... 6 
Hist: Six semester hours in each of three of the following groups 
as approved by the adviser. -dalizzxadissh " . 18 
*Hist: Additional semester hours from any one of the following 
groups as approved by the adviser................ e 6 
ABBA Lodo ledio sutiisciniecentaiiendadióer etin 42 


GROUP 1: AMERICAN HISTORY 


Hist 167: American Colonial History 
Hist 169: The American Revolution 
Hist 170: U.S. Early National History 
Hist 171-72: U.S. Social History 
Hist 173-74: The Negro in American History 
Hist 175-76: U.S. Political History 
Hist 177: The Ante-bellum South 
Hist 179-80: U.S. Economic History 
Hist 181-82: U.S. Diplomatic History 
Hist 183: Oversea Expansion of the United States 
Hist 185: Representative Americans 


GROUP 2: EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Hist 109: Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. 
Hist 110: The Roman World to 455 A.D. 

Hist 111-12: Medieval History 
Hist 121: The Renaissance in Western Europe 

Hist 131-32: History of Germany 

Hist 139-40: World History in the 20th Century 

Hist 141-42: History of France 

Hist 145-46: History of Russia 
Hist 147: Economic History of Europe 

Hist 149-50: European Diplomatic History 

Hist 151-52: History of England and Great Britain 
Hist 153: Tudor England 
Hist 154: Stuart England 
Hist 157: 20th Century European Diplomatic History 
Hist 158: Modern Jewish History 

M a 


- t required for the minor teaching field, 
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Hist 145-46: 
Hist 187: 
Hist 193: 
Hist 194: 

Hist 195-96: 


Hist 162: 
Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
P Sc 177: 
P Sc 178: 


Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 
Math 122: 
Math 124: 
Math 135: 
*Math: 


Stat 155: 


Mus 5-6: 

Mus 103-4: 

Mus 131-32: 
Applied Music: 
Applied Music: 
Ensemble: 

Music Literature: 
Music Theory: 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CAT ALOGUE 


GROUP 3: THE EASTERN WORLD 


History of Russia 

History of Modern China 
History of the Near East 

History of the Modern Near East 
History of East Asia 


GROUP 4: LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY 


History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 
History of Brazil 

History of Mexico 
Governments and Politics in L 


atin America 
Latin America: Political Patter 


ns and International Relations 
Mathematics 


Semester 
Hours 
Precalculus 


3 
Calculus of One Variable 3 
Calculus of Several Variables 3 
C 3 
3 
3 
Projective Geometry 3 
Three additional cour 
SIVE MEL 9 
Introduction to Probability 3 
Mb Ld a dm IT imer 33 
Music 


Elementary Harmony 
History of Music 


Ph ysical Education: 


B Sc 3-4: Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors 6 
B Sc 163: Human Physiology 4 
PE 41: Personal Health and First Aid (men) 1-2 
PE 45: Techniques of Physical Education Activ d 
* Not required for the minor teaching field. 
t May be chosen as a minor field only, for Bachelor of Arts in Education. See pages 115-16 fof 
requirements for the Bachelor 


of Science in Physical Education 


PE 49: 

PE 50: 

PE 51-52: 
‘PE 101: 

PE 107: 

PE 111-12: 
*PE 115-16: 
PE 117: 
tPE 119: 


Chem 11-12: 
Math 30: 
Math 31: 
Math 32: 
Math 33: 

Phys 1: 
Phys 30: 
Phys 31-32: 
Phys 51—52: 
Phys: 

Phys 161: 
Phys 163: 
Phys 164: 
Phys 165: 
Phys 167: 


Slav 9-10: 
Slav 91-92: 
Slav 125: 
Slav 126: 
Slav 131: 
Slav 141-42: 
Slav 151-52: 
Slav 197: 
tSlav: 


Slav 101-2: 

Slav 109-10: 

Slav 128: 

Slav 143-44: 

Slav 145-46: 

Slav 153: 

Slav 154: 

Slav 156: 
BE... 

+ Rea 

“quired on] 


tN 
Not required for the 
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Semester 


Hours 

Human - Anatomy. dics nisin cies. ce I EM M eoo Ol aA 3 
Kihesioloigr.i quoad IRI ARI A tela s EOS 3 
Teaching Physical Education Activities (women) 6 
Physical Education in the Elementary School................. 3 
Teaching Recreational Dance............ccssssssescseceseececcesesseseoe 1 
Teaching Physical Education Activities (women)... 6 
Intramural Program Organization (men).................- 4 
Teaching Modern Dance (women )......................- 2 
Creative Dance for Children (women).............. eres 3 

TOME ME . 23-31 
Physics 
General Chemistry... ou RRS 2952 8L 8 
Erecalodlus Woo OL A AE e T LEAVE 3 
Calculus of One Variable...... t 3 
Calculus of Several Variables... 3 
Calculus of Vector Functions 3 
General Piydain O NR 1-1. o0 4 
Introductory Modern Physics................ eee 4 
Introduction to Theoretical Physics 4 
Introduction to Experimental Physics............... eee E 
To be selected from the following 3 
Mechanics I 
Optics 
Thermodynamics 
Electromagnetic Theory 
Principles of Quantum Physics 

Vu oes ane Mr arde si a e MCI Re HRS ae ce n. nE 39 


Russian 


Russian Conversation and Composition 6 
Introduction to Russian Literature............... ees 6 
3 
3 
3 


Russian Linguistic Structure I................. 
Russian Linguistic Structure II 


19th Century Russian Literature, or 
20th Century Russian Literature... 6 


Special Problems in Teaching Russian................. : 3 
Additional courses from the following as approved by the 
adisen cad. ehem cs eerie Ne T_T 9 


Readings in Modern Russian 

Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition 
Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist 

The Russian Novel 

The Russian Short Story 

Turgenev 

Gogol 

Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works 


red only of those preparing to teach on the secondary school level. 
y of those preparing to teach on the elementary school level. 


minor teaching field. 


- o —Á MÀ 
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Slav 161-62: 
Slav 165: 
Slav 166: 

Slav 193-94: 


Econ 1-2: 
Hist 39-40: 
Hist 91-92: 
Hist 71-72: 

P Sc 5-6: 

Other Courses: 

Anth 1-2: 

Geog 51: 

Geog 52: 

Soc 1-2: 
*Other Courses: 


Span 9-10: 


Span 12: 


Span 51-52: 
Span 103: 


Span 109-10: 
Span 125-26: 
Span 127-28: 
Span: 

Other Courses: 


Engl 125: 


Foreign Lang: 
Hist 162: 
Hist 163-64: 
Hist 165: 
Hist 166: 
Psyc 115: 
Span 121-22: 
Span 123-24: 
Span 151-52: 
Span 155-56: 
Span 157-58: 


* Not required for the minor teaching field 


Russian Culture 
Soviet Literature from the R 
Soviet Literature from World War II to the P. 


resent 
Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literatų 


Social Studies 


Principles of Economics 
European Civilization in I 
World Civilizations...... S 
Introduction to American History 
Introduction to Political Science 
To be selected from the followin 
Introductory Anthropology 
Introduction to Geography 
World Regions 

Introductory Sociology 
Second-group courses, as approved by the adviser 
Anthropology, Economics, Geo 
Science, and Sociology 


g. 


Total 


Spanish 


Spanish Conversation 
Spanish Conversation 
Survey of Spanish Lit 
Pronunciation and Intonation 
Advanced Spanish Conversation 
Modern Spanish Literature... 
Contemporary Spanish Literature 
Additional Spanish courses as approved 
Recommended from the follow 
Introduction to English Linguistics 
Other than Spanish às approved 
History of Spain and Portugal 
History of Latin America 

History of Brazil 
History of Mexico 
Psychology of Language 
Spanish Literature of the 
Cervantes: Don Quijote 
The Spanish American N 
Spanish Americ 
Spanish Americ 


and Composition, or 


and Composition (Intensive ) 
erature and Civilization. 


and Composition . 


and Communication 
Golden Age 


Ovel 
an Literature to 1880 
an Literature since 1880 


Total 


evolution to World War II 


ire—in English 


from 


graphy, History, Political 


ing but not required. 


Semester 
Hours 


39 


OO Og OO uu AH 


m 


MEE Au. ri re 39-45 


S Ed 201: 
S Ed 202: 
S Ed 203: 
S Ed 251: 
S Ed 290: 


S Ed 240: 


S Ed 242: 
S Ed 243: 
S Ed 291: 
S Ed 370: 


Sp&D 1: 

Sp&D 2: 
Sp&D 11: 
Sp&D 32: 
Sp&D 101: 
Sp&D 121: 
Sp&D 153: 
Sp&D 171: 


Area of 


Specialization: 


Sp&D 102: 
Sp&D 126: 
Sp&D 127-28: 
Sp&D 141: 
Sp&D 172: 
Sp&D 173: 
Sp&D 176: 


Sp&D 182: 


Bas 
* Mi 


field inor teaching field only. 


by Ss 
Majors econdary 


t Not ; required for the minor teaching field. 
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Special Education 


GROUP 1; MENTAL RETARDATION 
Semester 
Hours 

Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children. 3 
Nature and Needs of the Mentally Retarded. 3 
Teaching Mentally Retarded Children... bn t 3 
Psychosocial Considerations in Special Educ: ation 3 
Practicum in Teaching the Mentally Retarded 6 

pio e Sev eem A ERLE © dota, SALE inta. LSA ved on 18 
GROUP 2: EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 
Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral 
E rem A Ai MA Mee atn ea E v 3 
Clinical Te: iching of Emotionally Disturbed C hildren... 3 
Clinical Teaching Laboratory........ 3 
Practicum in Teaching the Mentally Retarded... 6 
Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education.............. 3 

sc 5 E EE EN EE TIGE ST ERES RAUS = neta a) 18 
Speech and Drama 
TORS Sostking. oo nro pues io Miri. cii Lob 3 
Persuasive Speaking... 3 
Voice and Diction........... 3 
Oral Reading ...................... 3 
Phopstidp A. Sau onion Gasset rbd coke rat 3 
Group Discussion and Conference Le: idership.. 3 
UIE Lodi. ib EREE EIRT ANE EEA cminc M DL 3 
Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology.............. 3 


Selected from one of the following groups as approved by 


the adviset oue ealaiao Ode bids eiehediiidizi sius GEL abet 12 
VOD ae di eS ae T 36 


TGROUP 1: SPEECH 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 

Public Discussion and Debate 

Advanced Debate Practice 

Public Speaking: Advanced Forms 

Speech Pathology I 

Speech Pathology II 

Speech, Hearing, and Language Development 
Introduction to Audiology 


Either Group 1 or Group 2 may be elected as a minor teaching 


Education majors or as an area of specialization by Elementary Education 


Í *GROUP 2: DRAMA 
' 


| Sp&D 102: Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Sp&D 133-34: Radio and TV Broadcasting 
Sp&D 151: Stagecraft 
Í Sp&D 152: Advanced Stagecraft 
j Sp&D 154: Play Direction i 
| Sp&D 155-56: Play Production Practice 
Sp&D 165-66: History of the Theater 
Sp&D 169: Creative Dramatics 
Sp&D 170: Children's Theater 
Other Courses: English, Psychology, or Speech and Drama 
by the adviser 
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Li 


as approved 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


The basic professional information, skills. and attitudes needed by beginning 
teachers are provided through a sequence of courses to be taken in the junior 
and senior years. Lectures and cl 
field work. Instruction is differenti 
teach on the various levels- 
school, and adult. 


ass discussions are closely coordinated with 

Hu 
ated to meet the needs of those preparing J 
elementary school, junior high school, senior hig 


=- — 


Professional Courses—Secondary 


Semestef 


Hours 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching..................... 3 
Educ 112: Educational Measurement, or 
Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education...... 3 
Educ 123: Society and the Bolbobo ous AUS FO crt pP 3 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods....... —— esus 3 
| Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.......... dedi, A 
H Special Methods: Three to six semester hours from the following courses... 3—6 
| Educ 136: Teaching English in Secondary Schools 
l Educ 137: Teaching Speech 
| Educ 138: Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools 
Educ 139: Teaching Art in Secondary Schools 
| Educ 140: Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools 
Educ 141: Teaching Latin 
Educ 142: Teaching Music in Secondary Schools 
Educ 144: Teaching Science in Secondary Schools 
Educ 146: Teaching Foreign Languages 
EB" o 
ME LEN bu Bears deas LAAL 21-27 
Professional Courses—Elementary 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching..... et : 
li Educ 111: Elementary School Curriculum and Methods...............- s 
| Educ 112: Educational Measurement, or 1 
| Stat 53: Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education 1 
j | Educ 123: Society and the | La ee ess. alec 9 
il | Educ 135: Student Teaching in Elementary Schools.......................s 
'| — 
| Total 3 


* Not required for the minor t 


vaching field. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 


These curricula, which are designed to prepare students for teaching in ele- 
Mentary and secondary school programs of physical education, offer opportuni- 
ties for specialization in dance, elementary school physical education, and spe- 
cial physical education. 

The student wishing to prepare to teach another subject in addition to phys- 
ical education m: iy use his elective hours to work toward a minor teaching field. 
Relevant work in Columbian € ‘ollege may be counted. 

The minimum requirement for the Bachelor of Science in Physical Educa- 
lion degree is 66 semester hours. 


PREREQUISITE 


For the first two years of the Bachelor of Science in Physical Education cur- 
ricula, see Columbian C ollege of Arts and Sciences, pages 78—79. 


CURRICI JLUM FOR MEN 


Junior Year 


Semester 

Hours 

MEG ISS. men: n a Ee, 4 

Educ 108: Human Development, I arning, and Teaching.................. 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School.........c.cocssesscocscsoceceseresscorsssecscecacarereenees 3 

PE 105: Special Physical Education.. 3 

PE 107: Teaching Recreational Dance.................. enne 1 

PE 113-14: Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activitie E 6 
PE 121: School and Community Health Programs.................. 3 

PE 122: Methods and Materials for Health Education.................... 3 

Elec; Ed 38: RUT: BibicatiOpu opua oon oherepeoridor rf diia eipapóe 3 

*ctive or minor 
0 (7 gn CMM AC VLC We c ure MS ER 4 
pilo | Mean ee RO TIN ee OE SC c ST s 33 
Senior Year 

Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods.......................... 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools.............................. 6-9 

PE 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School...................... 3 
PE103: History and Principles of Physical Education. 3 

PE 115-16: Intramural Program Organization.................. 4 
PE 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education.. 3 

PE 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education... 3 

Else: PE 164: Physiology of Exetcise......................-.. eror reete rtr conos 3 

*Clive or minor 

EE ME LO odd La al aci MN -5 
RO aad ast ld PEPS a PETE T. EEE TEE odo 33 


Foa 


Ba ical E 


lo ducation may 
T of Arts in Educati 


on, see pages 110-11. 


also be chosen as a minor teaching field by candidates for the degree of 
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CURRICULUM FOR WOMEN 


Junior Year 


Semester 
Hours 
B Sc 163: Human Physiology : 4 
Educ 108: Human Development, Learning, and Teaching..... 3 
Educ 123: Society and the School PORUM? d da ati 3 
PE 101: Physical Education in the Elementary School i 3 
PE 105: Special Physical Education........ 3 
PE 107: Teaching Recreational Dance ..................... 1 
PE 111-12: Teaching Physical Education Activities....... 6 
PE 117: Teaching Modern Dance EN sereni TAN 2 
PE 121: School and Community Health Programs 3 
PE 122 Methods and Materials for Health Education 3 
Elective or minor 

teaching GET 5. i aa] 5 
Ji aoo 36 

Senior Year 
Educ 131: Secondary School Principles and Methods..................... : 3 
Educ 134: Student Teaching in Secondary Schools............ ae 6-9 
PE 103: History and Principles of Physical ee 3 
PE 113: Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities......... 3 
PE 131: Tests and Measurements in Physical Education... sA 3 
PE 138: Organization and Administration of Physical Education 3 
PE 164: Physiology of Exercise... 3 


Elective or minor 
teaching field: 


The Degree of Master of Arts in Edu 


cation 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY LEADING TO THE DEGRE 


are designed to enable prospective 
crease their knowledge of profession 


E of Master of Arts in Education 
teachers and teachers of experience to x 
al and academic information and skills an 
nal service. They also provide opportuni- 
disciplines to 
in the subjects which th 
ated departments of the 1 

adviser select courses to give the student 
field of service. Programs f 


prepare for special types of educati 
ties for college graduates in other 
education, as well as study 

From the various rel 


acquire needed professional 
ey are planning to teach. — 
niversity, the student and hi5 
an adequate background in his chose" 
for teachers-in-service 
planning to re-enter the profession are 
without teaching experience. 
Master’s programs are avail 
(2) classroom teaching; 
childhood education: (6) 


acha 
and experienced teacher 
differentiated from those for student 


: i " „ation: 
able in the following fields: (1) adult educatic 


` - . (5) early 
(3) comparative education: (4) curriculum; (5) € 


f Som doniy aene tion; 
eiementary administration: (7) 


elementary educa 
(8) employee development; (9) 


ae 
guidance; (10) history of education; bs 
human growth and development; (12) philosophy of education: (13) physi“ 


, t Sar 2 a u- 
education (candidates may specialize in dance, elementary school physical ed 
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ation, or special physical education); (14) reading: (15) rehabilitation coun- 
Seling; (16) secondary administration; (17) secondary education; (18) special 
education— mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, physically handicapped, 
and disadvantaged; and (19) student personnel work in higher education 

For teachers interested in developing or strengthening their academic com- 
Petence, the "classroom teaching" field normally permits 15 to 18 semester 
hours of work in departments other than education. These programs are de- 
Signed to meet the needs of teachers-in-service who need additional work in 
Content to qualify for advanced certification or to improve their classroom 
Skills; and may also be helpful to previously trained teachers planning to re- 
enter the profession. The major emphasis is upon strengthening both the aca- 
demic and professional competencies of the teacher. 
. Additional information concerning these programs may be obtained by writ- 
Ing or telephoning the Office of the Dean. 


FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM 


A candidate entering the School of Education from the lower division of Colum- 
làn College of Arts and Sciences (or with equivalent preparation ) may choose 
à three-year program leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education 
and Master of Arts in Education to be conferred simultaneously. The first year 
9f this combined program will be devoted to teaching-field preparation; the 
Work of the second year will include the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educa- 
tion junior-year professional courses and a maximum of 18 semester hours of 
Sraduate courses; that of the third and final year, senior-year undergraduate 
Professional courses and the remaining graduate courses needed for the Mas- 
les degree. Student Teaching, to be elected in the third year, may not be 
taken for graduate credit. A quality-point index of at least 2.50 in undergrad- 
uate courses must be attained before beginning the work of the senior year, and 
the program must meet all the requirements for the degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
' Education and Master of Arts in Education. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited institution; an undergraduate quality- 
Point index of 2.50 or above (C + average); demonstrated interest in teaching; 


à d i i 

nd personality traits that give promise of better-than-average success as a 
teacher., 

Two years of successful teaching are required before admission to candidacy 


in . let 
the fields of guidance and school administration. 


ADMic 
PMISSION TO CANDIDACY 
Candidates V 
asic re 
UP defi 


vhose undergraduate preparation does not include equivalents of the 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education must make 
Ciencies and may be required to take designated tests. 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


For the record, advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken at other 
accredited institutions, but a minimum of 30 semester hours must be completed 
at this University as a Master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced courses corapleted in this Uni- 
versity in excess of the requirements for 
toward the Master's degree if the work 
cialization and is approved in writing by 

Advanced standing is not granted for 


the Bachelor's degree may be credited 
fits in with the student's plan of spe- 
the Dean before being undertaken. 
work completed five or more years be- 
fore application for admission or readmission to Master's candidacy. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education requires 
a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit 
option, include a thesis carrying 6 hours of 
student selects the thesis option, 


The plan may, at the student's 
graduate credit. Whether or not à 


: > : » in 
a minimum of 18 hours, including a course d 
. t ad 
educational research methods and procedures, must be from courses planne 


primarily for graduate students (third-group courses) 
not including the thesis or the 
by the School of Education. 
Programs may include additional 
however, undergraduate and gr 
alent to the undergraduate re 
Education (see pages 102-14) 


i S, 

. A minimum of 12 nou 
» rec 

research course, must be from courses offere 


teaching-field preparation. In such case 
aduate courses combined must be at least equiv’ 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts M 
Programs are planned initially 
Office of the School of Education 
the candidate’s area of speci 


: : us. or in the 

in conference with an admission adviser in 4 
t or Í 

and subsequently with a designated adviser 


SUM ui intl 
alization. These programs are based on the int 
: h S a "e quire- 
ests of the candidate. his previous background, and the certification requ 


ments of the state and locality in which the candidate plans to teach. 
All degree requirements must be completed within a period of six years. 


RESIDENCE 


t T ; ree 
The satisfactory completion of 30 seme 
is required. With the approval of the 


campus courses in the College of Gener 


i . deg 

ster hours as a candidate for the o 5 
: > » C 

adviser, 9 of the 30 hours may be 

al Studies 


SCHOLARSHIP 


For graduate work grades are 
pass; F, fail; J, incomplete; W 
B, C, and F are counted in c 


du ~ i imum 
indicated as: A, excellent: B, good; C, — 
, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. Grade: 


omputing the quality-point index (see page , re 
A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who. 


. e vė Stu? 
ceive the grade of C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. J| 0 
< , š ` : » » wm X 
dents who receive a grade of F must confer with the Dean of the Schc 
Education before enrollment for further work. 
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Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol Z (incomplete) or the 
Symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol J indicates 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the 
failure to complete the required work of the course. 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission of 
the Dean’s Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one calendar 
year is automatically changed to an F. 
l'eregistering for the course. 


instructor for the student's 
An "incomplete" cannot 


An incomplete cannot be removed by 


THE THESIS 


The choice of 


the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the student's 
adviser 


and filed in the Office of the Dean. A statement of the School of Edu- 
Cation standards for the thesis 
Ing the form and 
Dean. 


and printed copies of detailed regulations regard- 
reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the 


>. 
Payment of tuition for the 
registration, to 


Whom th In case a thesis is unfinished, an additional 
Calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The student 
Must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 47) during this 
Period, If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional calendar 


Year, the student must register for 
tuition 


thesis entitles the candidate, during the period of 


the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under 
e thesis is to be written. 


the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay 
as for a repeated course. 


MASTER’S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to the course examinations, the candidate must pass a special three- 
Our examination on his area of specialization. Candidates for the examination 
Must be registered for the semester it is to be taken, and must file a written 
"PPlication in the Office of the School of Education no later than thirty days 
Prior to the date of the examination. 


The Degree of Education Specialist 


I 
E SCHOOL OF EDUC ATION PROVIDES A 
© degree of Edu 
n Who seek 


PROGRAM of advanced study leading to 
ti cation Specialist for students with Master's degrees in Educa- 
further professional preparation for specific objectives. 

ENTRAN 


Th 
alen degree of Master of Arts in Education from this University, or the equiv- 
nra satisfactory score on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record 


Mination: and two years of successful pertinent experience is required. 


CE REQUIREMENTS 


ADMIc 
MISSION TO CANDIDACY 


4pplicant must be interviewed and re 
by EM 9f Education or by a represent 
- 4€ Dean, 


commended by a staff member of the 
ative in the candidate's locality appointed 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same as 
those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education (see pages 118-19). 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Individual programs are developed, through the faculty-adviser plan, to fit the 
candidates’ abilities, interests, needs. and career goals. Thirty semester hours 
beyond the requirements of the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
University are required. At least 21 hours of this work 
campus at this University. 
completion of the program. 


must be taken on 
A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for 


At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in 


appropriate graduate courses 
in Education selected from the following 


areas: (1) foundations and cognate 
study, (2) background and general principles of the field of study, (3) an area 
of specialization. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINAT ION 

Successful completion of two three-hour w ritten examinations is required 

THE ORAL EXAMINATION 

The final oral examination must be passed at least three weeks before the degre? 
is to be conferred. The examination committee consists of members of the 


staff of the School of Education and at least one successful practitioner in the 


appropriate area of specialization, appointed by the Dean of the School of 
Education. 


The Degree of Doctor of Education 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS PROGRAMS of 
degree of Doctor of Education. 
vision of the Committee on Grad 


advanced study leading tO the 
These programs, which are under the supe™ 
M uate Studies, provide major fields of study P 
administration and supervision, adult education, curriculum, elementary admin 
istration, elementary education, employee development, guidance and counse" 
ing, history of education, philosophy of education, secondary administratio™ 
secondary education, special education, and teacher education. "Supporting fiel? 
are available in administrative specialties, higher education. human growth a^ 
development, rehabilitation counseling, and k her 


i 1 student personnel work in he 
education. With the approval of the Committee on Graduate Studies and 
the departments concerned., 


- : er 
one or two supporting fields may be taken in ot 


PD: "nts Ini : + as 
departments of the University. All programs require study of interrelated af 
of education and a doctoral dissertation in the major field of study 
ADMISSION 

applic: , in£ 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, includ 


graduate work in fields Prerequisite to his objective equivalent to that requ’ 
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for the degree of Master of Arts in Education at this University, at least three 
Years of successful pertinent educational experience, acceptable personal quali- 
ties, and a capacity for creative scholarship and effective leadership. 

The applicant first arranges for an interview with the Assistant Dean for ad- 
vanced graduate studies to explore his needs in relation to the resources of the 
School and to guide him in his application for doctoral study. 

To be admitted to study for the degree, the applicant must be accepted by 


the 


Committee on Graduate Studies on the basis of previous scholastic and pro- 
fe 


ssional record; prescribed admission tests, including the Aptitude Test of the 
Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; personal confer- 
*nces with at least three faculty members, including the professor under whom 
the applicant wishes to work; and a group interview with the Committee on 
Jraduate Studies. When the applicant meets with the Committee on Graduate 
Studies. he should be prepared to present an outline of his plan of study, in- 
cluding the selection of major and supporting fields. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


In Beneral, from two to three years of full-time study beyond the degree of 
p ster of Arts in Education, or the equivalent in part-time study, is required. 

Tograms are individually planned. It is estimated that, for the average stu- 
ent, the work required for the total program will be 66 semester hours. 

Each program is divided into two parts. The first consists of preparation for 
Comprehensive examinations in a major field of study and each of four sup- 
Porting fields, and the completion of a tool-subject requirement. The second 
5 Composed of research investigation, the writing of a dissertation, and the 
nal oral examination. 

Students who have completed the comprehensive examinations and who were 
Not registered for doctoral study under the payment plan in effect prior to July 
l, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads as follows: full-time 
pe must register for a minimum of 12 semester hours a semester until 
„ Ours have been completed, and a minimum of 3 semester hours a semester 
peter until the satisfactory completion of the final examination; part-time 

ents must register for a minimum of 6 semester hours a semester until 24 
Ours have been completed, and a minimum of 3 semester hours thereafter 
Until the satisfactory completion of the final examination. 


C n 

OMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS 

When the student is admitted to doctoral candidacy, he is assigned to a com- 
ittee ! 


» each member of which is responsible for guiding him in his preparation 
f et the four required comprehensive examinations in supporting fields 
indivig comprehensive major field examination. The candidate must arrange 
ual conferences with the committee members to determine the content 
asst field and to receive guidance in his preparation for the examination. All 
are required to complete Education 296 during the first or second 
er of candidacy. 

exami, Supporting field examinations, which are taken first, are six-hour written 
pee A tool-subject requirement may be established by the candi- 
his ,. S8ertation Committee if it is necessary for the successful completion of 
'Ssertation. This requirement must be completed prior to the major field 
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examination. The major field examination is a written twelve-hour examina- 
tion, six hours on each of two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of his program after the satisfactory 
completion of all supporting field examinations; the tool subject, if required; 
and the major field examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


A dissertation is required as evidence of ability 
and to interpret and present its results. 

During the first part of the program, the Dean appoints a Dissertation Com- 
mittee, consisting of a Master in Research. usually the major field adviser, and 
two additional faculty members who serve as readers. The candidate is re- 
quired to submit a proposal for his dissertation to this Committee, which deter- 
mines its acceptability and recommends approval to the C 
Studies. The dissertation is completed under the 
Committee. 

No later than the date specified in 
to the Dean three complete copies of 


to perform scholarly research 


ommittee on Graduate 
direction of the Dissertation 


the calendar, the candidate must submit 

the dissertation and two copies of an 
abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the examination and for repro 
duction by University Microfilms, Inc. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
regarding the form and reproduction of the dissertation, preparation of the 
abstract, and services offered by l niversity Microfilms, Inc., are available in 
the Office of the Dean. The successful candidate for the doctorate is required, 
before receiving his degree, to pay a fee to cover the e 
stract of dissertation, and for the basic service 
films, Inc. 


xpense of printing the ab- 
rendered by University Micro- 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 


When the dissertation has been accepted, the Master 
the candidate to the Dean for the fin 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. The examination § 
open to the public and is conducted by a committee of the Faculty, appointed 
by the Dean, supplemented by at least two leaders in the candidate's field 9! 
study from outside the University. Candidates who successfully pass the ora 


. i : s X 
examination are recommended for the degree by the Faculty of the School € 
Education. 


ands 

in Research recommend’ 
» ue 

al oral examination, which must be passe 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


All the preparation for the degree, including j 
courses and seminars, which is done under the direction of an adviser, must 
be done in residence. The student must remain registered in the School of Edu 
cation, except when the Dean or the Committee on Graduate Studies has grante” 
a leave of absence. Failure to register each semester of the academic year a 
result in lapse of candidacy. Subsequent readmission is subject to whateva 
new conditions and regulations have been established by the Committee o 
Graduate Studies. e 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount of time to b 
spent in preparation for the minor and supporting field examinations or ?* 


: fondi an 
examinations and work other thé 
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Candidate engaged in doctoral research. The supporting and major field exam- 
Inations, however, must be completed within five years of the date of admission, 
ànd the entire program must be completed within eight years, regardless of full- 
time or part-time study. Each candidate is required to complete one semester 
9r more of his program in full-time study. Full-time study of six weeks or more 
In each of two Summer Sessions is equivalent to full-time study for one semester. 


Special Programs and Services 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING PROGRAM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OFFERS AN INTE NSIVE fifth-year program, partially 
Supported by paid teaching internships, designed to prepare outstanding gradu- 
ates of accredited liberal arts colleges for teaching in elementary schools. Suc- 
cessful fulfillment of the program's requirements provides the professional 
Courses necessary for certification as an elementary teacher. Students may re- 
ceive the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching on completion of the program 
9r receive credit for 15 semester hours of graduate work toward the degree of 
Master of Arts in Education. 

For details, write to Program Director, M.A.T. Program in Elementary Edu- 
Cation, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM 


To be admitted as a student-intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor's 
E from an accredited liberal arts institution, including courses related to 
d Beneral education requirements for teacher certification; (2) show evidence 
0 


Interest in children and a sincere desire to teach: (3) submit three written 
references attesting to quality of academic record and personality; (4) submit 


a ‘Ara . " ` h 
* Score on the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination or the 


Miller Analogies Test; and (5) be interviewed by the L niversity Selection Com- 
pee, or under arrangements specified by the Committee and approved by 
* Dean of the School of Education. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Program of study begins with a six-week summer session and continues 
Ee the first twelve weeks of the fall semester. - Course work during this 
tice D planned to help each student gain understanding of (1) the characteris- 
nd posent school children, (2) the subject-matter areas of the elemen- 
3 A ool curriculum, (3 ) basic dimensions of teaching methodology, (4) the 

onship between educational theory and methods, (5) educational tests and 
“asurements, and (6) the role of the school in American society. 
Mors six weeks of the fall semester, students will be given full-time student 

Ing assignments in a nearby public school. This part of the program will 
Permit the student to use, in an actual teaching situation, the educational theories 


an " i i i | 

nd methods which he has been studying. It is accompanied by a weekly on- 
a 1 i i : | 
"Pus seminar. 
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I 
school systems in the area gives the student an opportunity to assume the re- 


sponsibilities of a beginning teacher, with the help and guidance of University 


and public school staff members. Seminar meetings will be scheduled weekly 
| for discussion of common problems and for cooperatively planned work on 


A salaried internship during the spring semester in one of the cooperating 
individual and group needs of interns 
I 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHII DREN 
The School of Education offers a program for the education of teachers of 
exceptional children who are mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed crippled 
or otherwise health impaired, and culturally disadvantaged. Laboratory experi- 
ences are arranged in schools for handicapped children in the metropolitan 
area. Students are accepted at the junior- or senior-year undergraduate, Mas- 
ter’s, Education Specialist, and Doctoral levels. By special permission, teachers, 
school administrators, and adequately prepared students from other schools and 
colleges of the University may elect these courses. 
| Inquiries concerning the program and the availability of scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be directed to Dr. Perry Botwin, Department of Special Edu- 
cation, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


CERTIFICATION CURRICULA 


arts graduates and for housewives and retired military personnel with approp” 

ate degrees who wish to prepare for teaching. Those seeking certification, but 
| not wishing to work for a degree, may enroll in a certification program if they 

meet the admission, scholarship, and personality l 
| dates. The School also provides a wide range of courses of interest to teach 
who wish to renew licenses. 


; r ad I 
requirements of degree cand 
ners 


[ 

| The School of Education provides individually planned programs for liberal 
i 

| READING CENTER (see pages 52-53) 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Dean J.C. Dx 'ckeray 
Assistant Dean for Special Projects E.J.B. Lewis 


FACULTY 
Professors H F. Bright, D.S. Brown, D.R. Cloutier, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, 
R.F. Ericson, F.H. Gibbs, Leon Gintzig, Roy Herrmann (Visiting), J.I . Jessup, 
E.J.B. Lewis, G.L. Lippitt, H.R. Page, D.D. Roman, S.M. Rosen (Visiting), 
Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem, Edwin Timbers 
Adjunct Professor J.L. Intermaggio 
‘Sociate Professors G.R. Allen, Lloyd Bartholomew, Guy Black, H.C. De- 
Moody, Rodney Eldridge, P.D. Grub, R.F. Hartley, R.L. Holland, C.D 
Hughes, F.C. Kurtz, E.R. Magruder, A.J. Mastro, J.F. McCarthy, Jr., D.C 
McGrath, Jr., E.J. Mock, J.H. Norton, Chei-Min Paik, J.R.. Rizzo, R.C 
Sedwick, T.E. Shaughnessy, J.N. Stonesifer, M.M. Wofsey 
‘sistant Professors Elizabeth Adams, R.A. Barrett, S.R. Chitwood, G.F. Con- 
ner, P.M. Dickie, M.G. Gallagher, H.E. Green (Research), Sherwin Greene, 
“A. Jydstrup, G.P. Lauter, T.F. Riley, J.R. Roman, Jr., S.N. Sherman, L.C. 
Smith, W.E. Smith, J.L. Thompson, Jr., J.W. Waldrip 
"Structors J.R. Glennie, L.W. Katz 
COMMITTEES* 
DEAN's COUNCII 


leo 
C. Dockeray (Chairman), Leon Gintzig, P.D. Grub, E.J.B. Lewis, H.R. Page, 
«C. Smith, K.E. Stromsem 


OMMI 
MMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


E Barrett (Chairman), D.R. ( loutier, Leon Gintzig, F.C. Kurtz, E.R. Ma- 
er, J.F. McCarthy, Jr. 


C 
OMMITTEE ON 


Un DOCTORAL STUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND 


Lic ADMINISTRATION 


2 Roman (Chairman), Guy Black, D.R. Cloutier, Leon Gintzig, E.H. John- 
~~ Chei-Min Paik, S.M. Rosen 


* — 
he Deg i à; 
n of the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COUNCIL* 


The School of Government and Business Administration Council operates as an 
advisory group on policy, finance, and community relations. It consists ot 
responsible members of the business and government communities, and of the 
faculty, administrators, and students of the School. 


CHAIRMAN 


August Schomburg, Lieutenant General, USA (Ret.) 


MEMBERS OF THE COUNCII 


Everett H. Bellows, Vice President, Staff Services Metals Division, Olin Mathit 
son Chemical Corporation, New York, N.Y. 

Leo M. Bernstein, President, District of Columbia National Bank 

David Springer Brown, Professor of Management S 

Carl William Clewlow, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Civilian Pe 
sonnel Policy, Department of Defense 

Sheldon Stanley Cohen, formerly Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service 

George M. Ferris, Jr., President, Ferris & Company, Washington, D.C. 

Melvin Gelman, Gelman Construction Company, Washington, D.C. 

Leon Gintzig, Professor of Health Care Administration 1 

William N. Kinnard, Executive Secretary, City Parks Association of Philadé 
phia, Pa. fot 

Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of Ai counting; Assistant Dean} 
Special Projects nt, 

William L. Lindholm, President, The Chesapeake and Potomac Telepho 
Washington, D.C. Companies fi 

George Olmsted, Major General, USAR (Ret.), Chairman of the Board, 
nancial General Corporation, Washington, D.C. sable 

Charles Emory Phillips (University Trustee), Chairman of the Board, Equa’ 
Life Insurance Company, Washington, D.C. NC 

Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management; Chairman, Committee 
Doctoral Studies JS 

Maurice H. Schwartz, Assistant Controller for Information Systems, 
Atomic Energy Commission 

David James Sharpe, Professor of Law - »oto™ 

Douglas R. Smith, President, National Savings & Trust Company, Washing 
EC. 

Joseph H. Taggart, Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration, ^ 
York University «noth 

Robert P. Thome, Comptroller, The Washington Post Company, Washing 
D.C 3 : fice” 

James Otis Wright (Unive rsity Trustee), President and Chief Executive c 
Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


l 


fev 


fof 
teft 4 
preside” ea! 


Jove 


* The President of the University, 


the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, the Vice 
Academic 


(€ 
Affairs, the Vice President- for Resources, and the Dean of the School of 
and Business Administration are ex officio members of the Council 
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STUDENT MEMBERS OF THE COUNC T 


Stanley K, Moseley 
homas EF, Richards 


INTRODUCTION 


The Study of Government was first or 
sity in 1898 with the estab 
dence 


ganized as a separate entity in the Uni- 
lishment of the School of Comparative Jurispru- 
1928, this School was reorganized and broadened as 
During the next two decades, prog 
administration were added. 
undergraduate to graduate study. 
| of Government, Business, 
accurately the offerings of the School 
; d in 1966, 
«d Business Adn 
chool of P 


and Diplomacy. In 
* School of Government. 
Administration and public 
ally Shifted from 
960 to the Schoo 
More 
efecte 


rams in business 
and the emphasis gradu- 
The name was changed in 
and International Affairs to reflect 
. A division of the School was 
and two schools were established—the School of Government 
linistration, a primarily professionally-oriented school; and the 
ublic and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented school. 

ams of the School of Government and Business Administration include 
Cision ation of administrative principles and the quantitative approaches to de- 
stress aine common to both business and government. These programs 
* points at which major policy decisions of either business or govern- 
ent must Bive consideration to related policy decisions of the other. Em- 


Phasis ; ; 

c! IS placed upon the fact that management education is not limited to or- 

aniz; f , 

s Vationa] techniques but is, in its broadest sense. education for management 
Ponsibility, 

iy, dents in the freshman and s 

iion of Columbian College of 
e I * ` 
University. Here they 

“Sist the f 


"rogr 
examin 


7 


ophomore years are registered in the lower 
Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college of 
are assigned special advisers from this School to 
m in planning their programs. 


ACAnp 

ADEMIC PROGRAMS 
lOor. $ : ; as 
Ec Brams in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, 
k nomic St: 


h tistics, Health Care Administration, 
Ni " Administration, Public 
8 are all ay 


Business and 
International Business, Per- 
Administration, and Urban and Regional Plan- 


tratio ailable within the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
n, 

ACADp 

T ADEMIC STATUS 


he ga i 
Me School of Government and Business 


tra Ship in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Admin- 


lo . . : " 
Ad i n since 1961, It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
ag “stration in 1966. By invitation, in 


m 
MC member of the / 


Administration has maintained full 


E 1968, the School became a charter 
Ness, American Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ley, S embly, Ihe programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare stu- 
Mate "" Certified Public Accountants examinations have been approved by the 
Strati, rds of New York and of Maryland. The program in Hospital Admin- 


big n has been accredited by the Association of University Programs in Hos- 
Ministration since 1962. 
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REGULATIONS 
Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES dre 
stated on pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 43—50. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
are paid. A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence i 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he 1S 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 
provision is made for him to make up the work missed. t 
A student suspended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
of suspension. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY PLAN 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special interest in the subject mattef 
of a course, may be permitted to undertake study under the personal direction 
of an instructor, in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department 
Credit under this plan is limited to the specific course credits normally allow® 
when taken on a class basis. 


Bachelor of Business Administration 


THE SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Busines 
Administration in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Busine® 
and Economic Statistics, and International Business 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

The satisfactory completion of the Accounting, Business Administration, ane 
International Business or the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum 7 
the lower division of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages " 
80) or the equivalent is required. Students transferring from other colle" 
and universities as juniors must offer an |. arts PP 


acceptable broad-based liberal 
gram, or the equivalent 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


£ 

A full-time student not on probation mav not ordinarily take more thani 
semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who ® 
on probation, may not take more than 9 semester hours 

A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may tā 
more than 18 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours av 
whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time 
à semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that his program " 
adjusted if necessary. 
Exception to these rules will require the 


ke no 
ed 


semester hours duri 


nay 


approval of the Dean 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general quality- 
Point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50. The 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN's HONOR LIST 


The names of students w ho achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the List 
Will be limited 
ler hours and ( 
Ours over 
Mer term, 


to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semes- 
2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semester 
a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a sum- 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a min- 


m of 12 semester hours of study, will be placed on probation. This proba- 
m extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
) "Ll ] 

9! Work which may include remedial studies as prescribed. 

SUSPENSION 

A 


Student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index remains 
— = at the end of his probationary period may be suspended A student 
either th for poor scholarship may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
e fall or spring semester. To be considered for readmission, he must 
scribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean’s Council that during his 
from the University he has so conducted himself as to indicate that he 
fit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspension is on proba- 
Semeste o maintain a current quality-point index of at least ae on each 12 
Case win ours of work undertaken until his cumulative index is 2.00. In no 
the probationary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. 
Student Suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 
RESIDENCE 
oe” of 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the major field, 
Minish ented while registered in the School of Government and Business 
niva. fton. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 


Diversis.) : . ` 
ersity as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer 
may be 


hi 


counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may 
€ of residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special per- 
Is granted by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the 


Senio 
T 1 . 
Dess CA final year must be completed in the School of Government and Busi- 
mini 


Usp 
9F CORRECT ENGLISH 
Pr Stude 


ay nt whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfactory 
Menta, reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supple- 
Y Work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
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. —— 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular y= 

; t ! : 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to ma 
up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see pages 44-45) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


" > ot 
Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cann 
be applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, candidates are required © 
complete, in addition to the appropriate freshman 
imum of 60 semester hours during the junior 
one of the following curricula. 


s m 
and sophomore work, a M 

a i 
and senior years, as set forth 


EXAMINATIONS FOR WAIVING € URRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


A required course may be waived by the s : 
ination authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser € if 
cerned. Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours d 
credit toward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made of 
the curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cash! 
before the date set for the eXamination. 


atisfactory passing of a waiver eX 


MAJOR FIELDS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration must w 
completed the requirements of the Columbian College of Arts and Sc 
Lower Division in the relevant curriculum: Accounting, Business Admin e 
tion, and International Business, page 79; Business and Economic Statist 


page 80; or the equivalent, 
ACCOUNTING 


For the first two years of the Accounting curriculum, see page 79. 


Mat 
Programs are offered in three areas of professional specialization: (1) „ouni 
. . " . D SC 
agerial Accounting in Business: (2) Federal Financial Management—AC 
ing and Budgeting; and (3) Public Accounting. 
Required—Junior and Senior Y ears F e 
» - semet 
Hout 
3 


Acct 101: Cost Accounting ............. : 6 
Acct 121-22: Intermediate Accounting . 3 
Acct 161: Federal Income Taxation........... —— 3 
Acct 171: Auditing PAA N RAR A ‘ j 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management.. ; 
B Ad 131: Business Finance d 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contr 


acts, Sales, Agency, Bailments..- 
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Semester 


Hours 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 
UAI 55. E e A E E PEE pes Reinhold 3 
Econ 121: Money and cee nt EEEN SR atl! L TEN 3 
Area of 
Professional 
Specialization: ANA dd RM iut j MAN 15 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser at the be- 
ginning of the junior YET... a A AA LA L a. I5 
TOEA aM pala ts AAE E E aE 60 


All Accounting m 


ajors must complete the required courses listed 
the following I5 s 


above, plus one of 
emester-hour areas of professional specialization. 


: Special programs 
and elective courses may be arranged in consultation with the Department of Ac- 
"ounting, 
GROUp q: 


MANAGERIAI ACCOUNTING IN BUSINESS 
Students pre 


i paring for careers in managerial 
n à particu] 


accounting in business may specialize 


h ar area of accounting, such as systems, budgeting, or income tax, or may 
“Oncentrate On broadening their backgrounds in business administration or in more 
eneral fields of k 


nowledge. The Managerial Accountin 
xibility for students who wish to combine 
er Career inte 
Paration for r 
Ourses 
Adviser (m 


& program thus provides max- 
basic training in accounting with 
rests, in preparation either for general business responsibilities or in 
nore specific careers in the financial management field. 

relating to Managerial Accounting to be selected with the 
ay not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


mum fle 


Pre 


approval of the 


GRO, 
ROUp Il: FEDERAL FINANCIAI MANAGEMENT- "ACCOUNTING AND BUDGETING 


Students Preparing for careers 
“tp Combine basic 

* financial m 
Modern.d 
SPecific ¢ 


in financial management in the Federal Government 
professional training in accounting with more spe 
anagement techniques used in 
ay government. A flexible program 


“reer objectives of the individu 
OUrses re 


ca Vise 


cialized training 
administering the complex affairs of 
can be developed in keeping with the 
al student by the careful selection of electives. 
lating to Federal Financial Management to be selected with approval of 
r (may not include Accounting courses in excess of 9 hours). 


GRo 
UP In: pypy IC ACCOUNTING 


o s Publi Accounting program is a concentrated professional curriculum designed 
ber ^ re students for careers in public accounting. It combines the maximum num- 
Broun Professional accounting courses consistent with the broad educational back- 
oues tial to successful accounting careers in the modern business world 
5 relating to Public Accounting to be selected with approval of the adviser. 
BUSINp 
USINESs ADMINISTRATION 
Tue first two years of the Business Administration curriculum, see page 79. 
foy : Program in Business Administration is designed to provide the broad 
Nese “Aton required for eventual top leadership in either governmental or busi- 
Ministration. It consists of the 30 semester hours of required courses: 
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: d rae vi 
15 hours in one of the following group options; and 15 hours of electives, nc 
mally advanced courses in liberal arts subjects. 


Required—Junior and Senior Y ears 
Semester 
Hours 
Acct 193: Business Budgeting ............... ea i bein shins : 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management. CR MONET : 
B Ad 105: Personnel “gia miei . 3 
B Ad 131: Business Finance ........ : : 3 
3 


B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Manz agement . »— z ^ 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 


SUM RIEMIOA NU We BOI. esebeese a T " 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses............ 3 
B Ad 198: Case Problems in ^t Ta VEO WE ee E In Soak idea 3 
Econ 121: Money and Banking... I T 
Group Option: Te be selected from one of the following groups. — T 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the adviser.................. 
-— BÓ 
EE 60 
Total 


GROUP OPTIONS 


Seven areas of specialization are open to Business Administration majors. The 
15 hours taken in each of these options require the approval of the adviser. : 

group option and the individual courses within the option should be selec 
no later than the beginning of the second semester of the junior year. 


GROUP I: AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


dat? 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for positions a pt 
processing in government, business, and industry. They also give the sudon i ique 
derstanding of the manager's use of data processing as a vital managerial techn 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
B Ad 119: Data Processing Programming 
B Ad 120: Data Processing Systems 
Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 


GROUP II: ECONOMICS 


as 
ons 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such position iy 
financial economic analyst, industrial economic analyst, and market rese: arch 4 
in business and government. 


B Ad 132: International Business Finance 
B Ad 133: Capital Formation 
B Ad 176: International Business Theory and Policy 
*Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 
*Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Econ 158: Industrial Organization 
Econ 161, 162: Public Finance I, II 
Econ 181-82: International Economics 
Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, Il 


* Required for this group option. 
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GROUP III: FINANCE 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
Credit analyst, supervisor in a financial institution, bond cashier, trust officer, bank 
examiner, and similar positions in federal or international financial institutions. 


* Acct 111: 
Acct 121-22: 
B Ad 113: 
B Ad 118: 
B Ad 121: 
B Ad 122: 
B Ad 132: 
B Ad 133: 
B Ad 135: 
*B Ad 138: 
B Ad 163: 


Econ 101: 


Financial Statement Analysis 
Intermediate Accounting 

Real Estate 

Introduction to Data Processing 
Fundamentals of Insurance 

Insurance Estate Planning 
International Business Finance 
Capital Formation 

Managerial Finance 

Investment and Portfolio Management 
Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts 
Intermediate Microeconomic Theory 


GROUP Iv: MARKETING 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
“es manager, marketing manager, product development manager, research director, 
uyer, advertising director, sales promotion manager, and credit manager. 


B Ad 142: 
*B Ad 143: 
B Ad 144: 
*B Ad 145: 
B Ad 147: 
B Ad 158: 
B Ad 171: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 177: 
B Ad 178: 
B Ad 181: 


GRoy P V: 


The followin 
Sonne] m 
Dess and go 


*B Ad 106: 
*B Ad 107: 
B Ad 118: 
Jour 145: 
Psyc 129: 
Psyc 131: 
Psyc 144: 
Sp&D 121: 


Jue M 


PERSONNEL 


Re 
qu 
ired for this group option 


Retail Marketing 

Marketing Research 

International Marketing Management 
Sales Management 

Advertising 

Physical Distribution Management 
Principles of Transportation 
Introduction to Foreign Trade 
Foreign Markets 

Management of International Business Operations 
Manufacturing Production 


MANAGEMENT 


E courses provide the basic academic foundation for such positions as 
anager, employee relations manager, and employment manager in busi- 
vernment service. 


Problems in Personnel Management 
Collective Bargaining 

Introduction to Data Processing 

Principles and Problems of Public Relations 
Motivational Factors in Personality 
Psychological Tests 

Personnel and Industrial Psychology 

Group Discussion and Conference Leadership 
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GROUP VI: STATISTICS 


s as 


ý i D ride e asic academic for such ysition 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation fe ch [x - 


financial statistician, planning statistician, industrial statistician, and rate analyst 
business and government. 


B Ad 118: Introduction to Data Processing 
Stat 91: Principles of Statistical Methods 
Stat 110: Quality Control and Reliability Techniques 

*Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II 
Stat 117: Analysis of Variance 
Stat 118: Regression Analysis 
Stat 155: Introduction to Probability 
Stat 157-58: Introduction to Mathematical Statistics 


GROUP VII: TRANSPORTATION AND TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation for management po 
tions in transportation firms and in traffic departments of other types of eu 
firms and government agencies. The program should also aid in the preparation M: 
the examinations for membership in the American Society of Traffic and Transp* 
tation. 


113: Real Estate 
158: Physical Distribution Management 
Ad 171: Principles of Transportation 
B Ad 172: Public Utilities 
*B Ad 173: Transportation Systems Management 
B Ad 174: Urban Transportation 
*B Ad 175: Introduction to Foreign Trade 
CE 183: Urban Planning 
CE 194: Design Projects 
Geog 125: Transportation Geography 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


see 
For the first two years of the Business and Economic Statistics curriculum, 5" 
page 80. : on ed 

The undergraduate program in Business and Economic Statistics is des 
as preparation for business and economic analysis, It consists of 30 scr ess 
hours of required courses and 30 hours of electives from Accounting, Busin 
Administration, Economics, and Statistics. 


Required—Junior and Senior Y ears ci 


samest 
Sous 
B Ad 102: Fundamentals of Management............ enteenn nennen eene rnt b 
B Ad 131: Business Finance, or j 
B Ad 141: Basic Marketing Management.......... esese eese setegostt tt? 3 
B Ad 161: Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments.- 
B Ad 162: Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mort- 3 
(00 agitis S j 
B Ad 191: Business Reports and Analyses j 
Econ 101: Intermediate Microeconomic Theory j 


Econ 102: Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 


* Required for this group option, 


Stat 111, 112: 
Elective (A): 
Elective (B): 
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Semester 

Hours 

Business and Economic Statistics I, IL... 6 
To be selected from Statistics EES NN REIPA HPV 18 
To be selected in consultation with the adviser.. 15 
Total..... Ee ee 60 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


For the first two years of the International Business curriculum, see page 79. 


tio 
Consists of 
tives, 

adviser, 


B Ad 102: 


B Ad 131: 
B Ad 132: 
B Ad 141: 


B Ad 144: 


c 


B Ad 161: 
B Ad 175: 
B Ad 176: 
B Ad 178: 
Econ 121: 
Elective: 


"las å "n ; 
ler of Business Administration 


P ROG 
Offered in the 


Accounting 


This program is designed to provide the basic academic foundation for posi- 
ns in international business, both in private industry and in government. It 
30 semester hours of required course work and 30 hours of elec- 


Any modification of the program must be made with the consent of the 


Required—Junior and Senior Years 


Fundamentals of Management...... 
Business Finance ii 
International Business Finance............. 
Basic Marketing Management » 
International Marketing Management.......... 


Introduction to Foreign Trade 
International Business Theory and Policy.. 


Money and Banking........ 


the permission of the adviser. 


Semester 


Hours 

ien 3 

SUMUNTUR E c 3 

win eqqetigihsz Bos 3 

Perge E aaa 3 

Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments.... 3 

LR beni M DORRONS BIO 3 

3 

Management of International Business Operations.............. 3 
The 30 hours of elective courses should be selected, in 
consultation with the adviser, from Accounting, Business 
Administration, Economics, Geography and Regional Sci- 
ence, Political Science, Sociology, Statistics, or any mod- 
ern foreign language; however, up to 9 semester hours of 
courses in other approved areas may be substituted with 

TE 30 

iib eio OPEET DERESE SO SOPE EEIEIE 60 


Total. oon 


Us T. "E 
Siness Administration 


falth Care 


Administration 


The Master’s Degrees 


RAMS LEADING TO THE DEGREE of Master of Business Administration are 
following fields: 


International Business 
Personnel Administration 
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Master of Public Administration 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Public Administration are offere 
in the following fields: 


Health Care Administration Public Administration 
Personnel Administration Urban and Regional Planning 


Master of Urban and Regional Planning 


1 ^ m : h Irhy: and 
This program leads to the professional planning degree of Master of Urban à 
Regional Planning. 


Master of Arts in Government 


; , ! red if 
Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are offere 
the following fields: 


Business and Economic Statistics Public Administration j 
e ° Ihe n 
Personnel Administration Urban and Regional Planning 


Master of Arts in Health Care Administration 


: nistr” 
Programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Admin 


tion are offered in various aspects of Health Care Administration. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ality” 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with @ qué j 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, ? 
quired. od field 
Students who lack sufficient undergraduate study in business or rei rao 
may be required to make up these deficiencies by taking specified unde ol 
ate courses and maintaining a 3.00 average in those courses. In the rien 
mature students with extensive experience in relevant fields, work or onl 
may be considered in addition to the scholastic record of the indiv! 


reach an acceptable standard for admission to graduate study. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


pus 
l - aeter OF 
Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Maste! — guat 


ness Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test ror 

Study in Business administered by the Educational Testing Service. 

MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION , publ 
3 : ET ter 9 dy 

Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree ol Mas juate 9. 
x A , ac » A 

Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for Y^ the e 

in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by 


tional T esting Service. 
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MASTER OF t RBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Urban 
and Regional Planning must submit scores on the Admission Test for Gradu- 


ate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the 
Educational Testing Service. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVE RNMENT 


Applicants for admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
in Government must submit scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study 


in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINIST RATION 


Applicants for 
a Health Care 
Taduate Study 
y the 


admission to programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts 
Administration must submit scores on the Admission Test for 


in Business or the Graduate Record Examination administered 
Educational Testing Service. 


ADMISSION TESTS ARRANGEMENTS 


Arrangement for required tests is the responsibility of the applicant and should 
: Made with the Educational T esting Service, Princeton, N.J. 08540. Corre- 
‘Pondence concerning the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 


s : 
should be addressed to Box 966; concerning the Graduate Record Examination, 
? Box 955, 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


>am of greater length, including undergraduate background courses, may 
then pom for an applicant whose undergraduate degree was in a field other 
indicate, graduate program he wishes to follow, or whose undergraduate record 
5 à weakness in required background courses. 
equines S degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty on completion of the 
course work, an acceptable thesis or the equivalent, and the passing of 
Master's Comprehensive Examination. An applicant whose background 
iniu include the necessary courses must take a program longer than the 
m hours required. 
ter’, qe "group courses (numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
the de only when registration for graduate credit has been approved at 
Ounte “er registration by the Dean and the curriculum adviser. No work 
degree ©ward a Bachelor's degree may also be counted toward a Master's 


A Progr 


ap time students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 semeser hours 

Unless Be All work for a Master's degree must be completed in five years, 
extension of time is granted by the Dean. 

Busine ont who expects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of 

Masters Administration or Doctor of Public Administration after receiving the 

ay quago ee should ask for assistance in planning his program so that he 

y for admission to candidacy for the Doctorate. 
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No credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruc- 
tion, except for hospital residency, supervised field experience, and the muc 
which may be completed in absentia with the permission of the department, 
curriculum adviser, or committee concerned. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


In addition to individual course examinations the candidate must pass a s3 
eral written Master's Comprehensive I xamination, In writing the examini 
the student is expected to correlate what he has learned in his course work anc 
his reading in the literature of his fields. 
from seven to nine hours writing time 
fields in which the candidate 


4 E 

The examination normally requ 

» yus 

Sections broadly cover the variot 

has prepared himself N ril 
The examinations are scheduled two times a year, in December and Af 

and should be taken during the last 


rtly 
semester of course registration or short) 
after completion of the 


prescribed course work. If there is a lapse of time M 
tween completion of course work and the taking of the examination, the s 
must maintain continuous registration and must be registered for the semes 
in which the examination is taken 
The candidate should consult with his 
of his examination 


adviser, well in advance, as to the - 
and the definition of the subject-matter fields which be 
amination is to cover. A written application is filed, in the form prese " 
with the Office of the Dean no later than thirty days prior to the exami 
A candidate who fails the examination may. : 


with specific approval of his : 


in exceptional circumstances m 
i after 
advisers, repeat the examination, but only af 


pre- 
i ! à ition as 
lapse of one semester and the undertaking of additional preparation ie 
. t ° A "C the exan 
scribed. If he fails a second hime, no further opportunity to take the ex 
tion will be permitted. 
SCHOLARSHIP i; 
‘ P falls 
Grades for graduate work are A, excellent: B good; C, minimum pass; F, 
I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit X 
: ( 
An average of B or better 


` » grade 
IS required for the Master's degree The grac 
is not considered as failing but 


graduate course of equ 


iaa 
must be counter-balanced by a grade of AP 
al status, 

A Master's candidate wł 
for consideration by 
continue his studies. 

Whenever a grade has 
symbol W | 


„aus? 
, sent Ca 
1O receives a grade of F is required to preset 


the Dean's Council as to why he should be 


i 4 plete) o 
not been assigned, the symbol J (incom 
authorized withdrawal) 


will be recorded. The symbol / 
that a satisfactory explanat 


n > stud 
ion has been given to the instructor for the ot 


» earn 

ue te” call 

failure to complete the required work of the course An “incomplete „missi? 
i > ver 

be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written p% calet 

of the Dean’s Council. 


wil ne 
An incomplete which is not removed Ver ren 
. he IC 
atically changed to an 7 a 
tering for the course 


10V 
dar year is autom 


An incomplete car 
by reregis 


REQUIRED COURSES IN ADMINISTRATION (Certain Fields ) i 


The following courses in general 


administrative theory and practice 
of all Candidates for 


ion ane 
the degree of Master of Public Administration 
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Of Business Administration, except in the field of Accounting. They are also 


required of candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in Government in the 
field of Personnel Administration. 


Semester 
Hours 
B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management.. is : , 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration . 3 
B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Organizations T hebod ki bid 3 


In addition, each student is normally required to take, from the following 
Broup, the course appropriate to his specific area of concentration: 


Semester 

Hours 
B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Finita ARES. 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration........ 3 
HCA 206: Case Studies in Health Care Administration... 3 
P Ad 298: Case Studies in Public Administration 3 


THE THESIS 
The the 


i sis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit effective 
ntegr * 


ation with the course work. 

fi he subject must be approved by the professor in charge of the student's 
dd. The thesis in its final form must have the approval of the professor in 
i and must be presented to the Dean by the student no later than the date 
form nced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the 

and reproduction of the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean. 
“yment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two semes- 
ga for thesis (299-300), to the advice and direction of the mem- 
Unfinishes Faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is 
tuition "m an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
duting Ent. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
Semester, ? period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
for xg eyond the date he registers for thesis 300. the student must register 

entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Currie 
tion cula leading to the professional degree of Master of Business Administra- 
` re ay 


Care ailable in the fields of Accounting, Business Administration, Health 
dministration, 


International Business, and Personnel Administration. 
. 
e Purpose of 


i the programs leading to the degree of Master of Business 

trip ration Is to develop the analytical ability and perspective. which will 
Close tax Success as a responsible executive. Because of the increasingly 
Vide a mhi between government and business, these programs also pro- 
mu flex vw background for many government careers. To provide maxi- 
Viser ibility, each student program is planned with an assigned faculty ad- 


N a ^ : A 
Univer; Plicant must have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or 
sity, 


the © degree 


f is awarded by vote of the Faculty upon satisfactory passing of 


omprehensive Examination, and the submission of an acceptable 
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thesis. The complete program consists of 60 semester hours, 54 hours of e 
work and 6 of thesis. A student who has completed an undergraduate majo! 
in accounting or in business administration with a good record may qu 
under a minimum acceptable program of 30 hours, including the thesis a 
more than 6 hours of graduate course credits can be transferred from ot re 
accredited institutions, and each transfer of credit must be approved by the 
Dean. 3 

The Master's Comprehensive Examination should ordinarily not be taken 
before the last semester of course work. 


ACCOUNTING 


d 
The Master’s programs in Accounting are designed (1) for those who vie 
pursue careers as professional accountants, (2) for those who wish to e in 
careers of executive responsibility with emphasis on finance and accounting " 
either business or government, and (3) for those who wish to pursue careers a 
r Programs are sufficiently flexible to meet indivi 
student objectives; selection of courses is made in consultation with the advi 


teachers of accounting 


: n y ov" 
The programs are available in three basic areas, professional accounting, 8 
ernmental accounting, and managerial accounting 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ho 
> W 
. . ; : " d SC 
The Master’s programs in Business Administration are designed for thc 


wish to pursue responsible care 


ment 
ers as administrators in either govern 
business. 


+, the 

vr sr to fit Ù 
Individual programs are planned in consultation with the adviser to the rë 
professional objectives of the student. The course work must include include 
quired courses in administration (see pages 138-39). Fields of study ! . 


administrative theory and practice 
tion, managerial economics, busin 
data processing, finance and 
accounting, marketing, operations research and systems analysis, personne 


à anage 
agement, procurement and contracting, research and development manag 
and transportation. 


i i si inist 
(required), behavioral factors in adm tisti 
> atis 
ess-government relations, business St 


ageri? 
: j anag 
investments, international business, ma 1 mat 
men 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The programs in Health Care Administration lead to the degrees 

of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra’ 
Master of Public Administration. Study in depth may be made in “rong? 
pects of Health Care Administration found in short-term hospitals, a hos 
health facilities (such as extended care institutions. nursing homes, -—À "m 
pitals, facilities for the aged), group practice clinics, health ior fof 
tems, and comprehensive health Planning agencies. The basic cura elope A 
the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration is = r 
keeping with the background and professional goals of each student ® wi " 
narily consists of 45 semester hours of course work; in no instance 


ni ; y jence- of 
minimum be less than 36 semester hours plus supervised field experten" e 


. i astef a 
basic curriculum for the Master of Business Administration anc n 
Public Administr 


i 1 » in p 
À ation programs, which include the required — inci 
Istration (see pages 138-39), consists of from 45 to 60 semester he 


. Mast! 
es of Mas 
jon, à 
ous 
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ing 9 semester hours of residency, depending upon the background and ex- 
Perience of each student. 

Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete the on-campus phase of 
the degree program in two to four semesters over a period of one to two aca- 
demic years. The total time depends on the past academic course work and 
*Xperience background in the health care field. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Hospital Administration is divided into two phases. During 
the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic program of 
®ourse work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. These 
Courses cover the general and technical background of hospital administration, 
Beneral administrative theory and practice, and problem solving in the area of 
Management as it relates to short-term hospitals. The second phase is a cal- 
ndar year of either on-the-job residency* under qualified administrative super- 
Vision or supervised field experience, for which the student receives up to 9 


Semester hours of academic credit. A written major report is required as part 
9f phase two. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


The Concentration in the Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is de- 
Signed to prepare students for the administration of facilities for the aged, ex- 
tended care facilities, and mental hospitals. 

uring the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro- 
fram of course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs 
. $e Courses cover the general technical background of hospital administra- 
On, general administrative theory and practice, and problem solving in the 
eis ment of long-term care facilities. The second phase is a calendar year of 
. Vr On-t 
vised fie 
Acade 


he-job residency* under a qualified administrative supervisor or super- 
ld experience, for which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of 
mic credit. A written major report is required as part of phase two. 


HE 
ALTH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


in r doncentration in Health Information Systems recognizes the rapidly grow- 
Piter Lond. for individuals who can develop and implement the use of com- 
0 pre ased information systems in decision-making approaches. It is designed 
i Pare those who wish to supervise and coordinate data collection, process- 
8, And retrievable activities for health care complexes, 
Bram ane the first phase the student must complete a satisfactory academic pro- 
i course work, selected in accordance with his background and needs. 
B. tee cover the general and technical background of hospital adminis- 
Courses ind general administrative theory and practice. In addition roquen 
second h. computer services and information handling must be included. The 
M Me is a calendar year of either on-the-job residency under a qualified 
e eve supervisor or supervised field experience in one or more health 
; Acilities, for which the student receives up to 9 semester hours of aca- 
` € credit, A written major report is required as part of phase two. 
ln šelecteg Cases, 


à combined residency can be arranged in more than a single concentration 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 


The Master's program in International Business is designed to prepare no 
for careers in firms operating on a multinational basis or about to enter -i 
international field; for careers in the Federal Government and in —' 
agencies concerned with business, industry, and finance abroad; and for the 
Commerce option of the Foreign Service Officer Examination i 

This program is also designed to prepare foreign students with the e 
ground and skills necessary to promote international business, for careers f- 
foreign and domestic firms within their own countries and for commercial 0 
ficer positions within their governments. r Y 

Each student's program is individually developed by the student's adv 
according to the student's background and interests, and includes the require 
courses in administration (see pages 138-39). 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of a 
ness Administration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Business Ada 
tration), to the degree of Master of Public Administration (if elective empha 
is directed toward Public Administration), or to the degree of Master of A 
in Government. i ages 

The course work must include the required courses in administration, e 
138-39, and the thesis (Business Administration 299-300 or Public — 
tration 299-300). Each student's program is arranged in consultation W! 
curriculum adviser. 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRAT ION 


: jon 
: à 2 : inistratt 
Curricula leading to the professional degree of Master of Public Admin amine 
are available in the fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Ac 
tration, Public Administration, and Urban and Regional Planning. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


. cul’ 

This program provides a course of study appropriate for those students [ 
rently in government or with appreciable 
those with other than an undergradu 
Master of Public Administration is 
for positions of higher responsibility in the public service and generally ,e m9 
ing their competence in public employment. Work done for this degr* 
lead directly toward the degree of Doctor of Put 
The degree is awarded by vote of the I 
the Master's Comprehensive Examin 
thesis. 


:rnment, 
past experience in governm ol 


À : ‘ience degree r 
ate social science degree radus 


y 
nfa | degree, preparing & V” 
a professional degree, prep impr? i 


jyic Administration m — 
assing 
pas ple 


aculty upon satisfactory ta 
ding 


ation and the submission of an p 
The academic program ranges from 36 to 60 semester hours, n 

upon the background and experience of each student. Six semester student 
the program represent major research and preparation of a thesis tory» af 
who have strong undergraduate backgrounds in political science, M^ had 
nomics, business administration, sociology, or psychology, or who sarily Ld 
appropriate career experience closely related to such fields, will ordin: , 

quire a minimum amount of course work to qualify for the degree. 
dent develops an individual program in consultation with his facult 


prepare for the Master's Comprehensive Examination 


Aa ot 1 


y advise! 
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No more than 6 hours of graduate credit can be transferred from other ac- 
credited institutions, and any transfer of credit must be approved by the Dean. 
. The course work for the degree of Master of Public Administration must 
include the required courses in administration, pages 138-39. Other courses 
are selected, with the approval of the adviser, to prepare the student for the 

aster's Comprehensive Examination, which covers three fields of study. The 
field of administrative theory and practice is required of all students. The other 
two fields may be chosen from administration in the Federal Government, com- 
Parative and development administration, data processing and systems manage- 
ment, government-business relations, health care administration, human be- 
havior In organizations, international administration and trade, metropolitan 
Administration and urban affairs, public financial management and budgeting, 
Public personnel administration, regional planning, urban planning and design, 
4nd closely related management and social science fields. 

A thesis, which may be a major case study, is prepared under the guidance 
9f an approved director. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


The Programs in Health Care Administration are described on pages 140-41, 
e lead to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master 
Usiness Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


PERan. 
ERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ie" Program in Personnel Administration leads to the degree of Master of Pub- 
ion) istration (if elective emphasis is directed toward Public Administra- 
i direes, the degree of Master of Business Administration (if elective emphasis 
> ected toward Business Administration), or to the degree of Master of Arts 


Government. 
13g, Course work must include the required courses in administration, pages 
tration Sor the thesis (Public Administration 299-300 or Business Adminis- 
tion d. 7300). Each individual student's program is arranged in consulta- 
à curriculum adviser. 
URBAN A 


ND REGIONAL PLANNING 


e " s 
uct gram in Urban and Regional Planning is designed to provide an intro- 
On to L 


toward th Planning theory and methodology for students who are working 

Pros. € degree of Master of Public Administration. The standards for the 

n pa are Similar to those for the Public Administration curriculum outlined 

federal 142-43. The student is expected to include public administration, 

Of an ag ietropolitan, as an integral part of his studies. With the counseling 

Interes Iser, each program is individually planned in accordance with the 
and goal of the student. 


MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


graduate study in Urban and Regional Planning leads to the 
lesip al Planning degree of Master of Urban and Regional Planning. It is 
Yona) fos Preparation for careers on the municipal, county, state, and na- 

*vels, and for private professional practice. The course of study is de- 
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signed to provide a broad professional education, to develop —P 
planning and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical ouem oi 
ativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems. Each stuc D 
gram is designed in consultation with an assigned faculty adviser in accorda 
with his individual career plans. — 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfactory com] - B 
of (1) from 45 to 60 semester hours of course work, depending upon the -— 
ground and experience of each individual student. including a thesis e ra 
to 6 semester hours (most students will ordinarily be required to take 6 e 
mester hours); (2) a minimum of three months’ full-time professional — 
in a planning agency under qualified supervision, with an acceptable Mer 
report to be submitted after completion of the training period; (3) the or E 
of a written Master's Comprehensive Examination; and (4) a thesis basec 


: f : : y 
the candidate's research in the field of urban and regional planning 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 
e » available 
Curricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Government are av “ation 
in the fields of Business and Economic Statistics, Personnel Administré 
Public Administration, and Urban and 


The programs leading to this deg 
of work, which includes 


Regional Planning hours 
ree require a minimum of 36 semester nc 
à thesis equivalent to 6 semester hours , Mas 
Second-group courses ( numbered 101-200) may be counted toward the 7 fof 
ters degree up to a maximum of 12 hours, but only when registration fac 
graduate credit has been approved at the beginning of the course by the may 
ulty adviser and instructor. No work counted toward a Bachelor's degree m9 
also be counted toward a Master's degree. 


BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


a Ju 
T . istics, 
Prerequisite: an undergraduate major in Business and Economic Stat 


0 
»mester hours 
the equivalent; such work must include a minimum of 24 semester h 


ec 

second-group courses in statistics and a minimum of 10 semester hours ng 
ond-group courses in accounting, business administration, and economics. 
This program requires at least 
tistics. The remaining courses 
counting, business 
tics with the appro 


is required. 


ta 
> in § 
12 semester hours of graduate courses in 3€ 
> 7s f 
are to be selected from graduate m statis 
) and » 
administration, economics, public administration, af 


urs 
„mester ho 
val of the adviser. A thesis equivalent to 6 semeste 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


n Arts 
r of / 

ads to the degree ol Master 4 »ctiv® 

(i Oa 


The program in Personnel Administration le 
in Government, to the degree of Master of Business Administration „gree © 
emphasis is directed toward Business Administration), or to the dest y. 
Master of Public Administration 
lic Administration). 

The course work must incl A 
138-39, and the thesis (Business Administration 299-300 or Public consult 
tration 299-300). Each individual student's program is arranged in & 
tion with a curriculum adviser, 


cte war 
(if elective emphasis is directed to 


ages 
d "ation, p Fa 
ude the required courses in administra gmin 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The program, in contrast to the professional program leading to the degree of 
Master of Public Administration (see pages 142—43) is designed for students 
Who wish to emphasize the academic elements of Public Administration. It may 
also serve as a basis for later study toward the doctoral degree. It is a suitable 
degree objective for students who have just completed the Bachelor's degree. 

; Each student is expected to prepare himself for a Master's Comprehensive 
Examination, which covers three fields. The field of administration and policy 
formulation in government is required, The other two may be selected from 
Such fields as comparative and developmental administration, data processing 
and systems management, government-business relations, human behavior in 
Organizations, international administration and trade, metropolitan administra- 
tion and urban affairs, public financial management and budgeting, public per- 
‘onnel administration, regional planning, and urban planning and design. Re- 
lated studies may be selected from accounting, economics, geography, history, 
Politica] science, psychology, and sociology 

The course work is planned with an adviser. 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


The Program in Urban and Regional Planning leading to the degree of Master 

of Arts in Government is designed to provide planning theory and methodology 

Or students who have an undergraduate degree in the social sciences. The stu- 

ent is expected to include public administration, federal or metropolitan, as 

one part of his studies, and courses in urban planning and design or 

Vidas planning. Under the counseling of an adviser, each program is indi- 
ally planned in accordance with the interest and goal of the student. 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Currie 
Tricula leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra- 


tion are . 
" are available with concentrations in Hospital Administration, Administra- 


tion or : ` 
E Long-term Care Facilities, Health Information Systems, and Compre- 
"sive Health Planning. 


HO 
SPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


The Paku: e. , TOL RR 

ead Concentration in Hospital Administration is described on page 141, and 
3 to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master 
USiness Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 


ADM a 
INISTRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


© COncen: i 1 6 . 
On is ncentration in Administration of Long-term Care Facilities is described 
, Page 14] 


Minist and leads to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Ad- 
ist ation, Master of Business Administration, or Master of Public Admin- 
“Tation, 


ALT n 
TH INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


* COncentr 
fads to 


a 
ler 


ation in Health Information Systems is described on page 141, 
to the degree of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Mas- 
USiness Administration, or Master of Public Administration. 
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COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 


The concentration in Comprehensive Health Planning leads to the cepe : 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration This program is designe 
prepare students to plan for and coordinate all aspects of private 2 wu an 
health care systems in accordance with sound management principles X e 
interdisciplinary program, and includes course offerings in the areas of envirc 


1 regional 


mental health, medical care organization, sociology, and urban and 


planning. health care 
The first phase of the program consists of the required courses in healt The 

administration, plus required courses in comprehensive health planning oti 

second phase consists of supervised field experience, A written major ref 

is required as part of phase two 


Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration 


ay 
j t ns ma) 
STUDENTS WITH APPROVED MASTER S DEGREES from accredited institutio 


take a special post-Master' 


. in Health 
S program leading to a Graduate Certificate in I 
Care Administration 


| 
Each program will be planned to meet the professum 
student whether he wishes to undertake a new fielc 
amplify his knowledge of work done at the Master's level. 
This program permits study 
tration consulting; comprehensive health p 


: Iministratiof 
ministration at federal, state, and county levels; long-term care admini 


including mental hospitals, nursing homes, and facilities for the aged; and hesh 
care administration research 
Prerequisite: a Master's de 
an academic average which 
The applicant is also judg 


needs of the individual 
study or to 


= 
: s sare admini 
in depth of such areas as health care ac 


-e ad* 
t he sare * 
inning; government health c 


and 
i versity 9 

— 'dited college or univers! j 
gree from an accredited col ege ' study: 


indicates the ability to undertake advancec 
ynality. AP 
ed on his experience. ct ter, and persona 


laracter, | to take 
plicants lacking formal study in health care administration are requiree's 
qualifying courses, 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFICATI 
a [C 
; te the 
Students with adequate preparation in the health care field can complete 


e stu y: 
y nee 
stu” 


: 'raduat 
quirements with a minimum of 18 semester hours of approved gradua 
Those lacking such specialized study or 


i |l 
equivalent experience will usua 
to complete a minimum 


~ ; tio the 
of 30 semester hours At the discretion of 


rre 
> anste 
dent's advisory commit a 


tee a Maximum of 
from another accredited 
graduate degree. 


6 semester hours may be towar 
institution if the work was taken for credit t 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES is 
jon 
` . , sustrato 
Health Care Administration 270 Researc/ in Health Care Administ snsist o 
: - F > "k 
required of all candidates for the Certificate. The remaining courses € ser 9^ 
^ ‘ | 
à program of study worked - bac 
planned with consideratior 


ground and his specific 


out in consultation with a faculty , 


" »erience 
1 of the student's educational and expe 


professional objectives 


Doctoral Study 


WORK FOR THE DEGREES of Doctor of Business Administration and Doctor of 


Public Administration is under the supervision of the Committee on Doctoral 
Studies. 


ADMISSION 


Completed application forms must be sent to the Office of the Admissions 
Officer, the School of Government and Business Administration, George Wash- 
"Plon University, Washington, D.C. 20006. The applicant should ask three 
Individuals, who are acquainted with his ability to do high-level academic work, 
to write directly to the Chairman of the Committee on Doctoral Studies. 
hese letters of reference should be on special forms which will be provided 
Y the Committee Chairman. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Business 

Ministration must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Usiness with the Office of the Admissions Officer before final approval of 
their applications can be given. Applicants for the degree of Doctor of Public 
Administration must submit results of either the Admission Test for Graduate 
“tudy in Business or the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the 
missions Officer. These tests must have been taken within the past five 
years, Arrangements to take these tests must be made with the Educational 
sc ting Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center 
treet, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. 

n applicant must have a degree of Master of Business Administration or 
"ster of Public Administration, as appropriate; or a Master of Arts degree in 
n approved field; or the equivalent, together with acceptable personal qualities 
for. Capacity for creative scholarship. Each applicant must demonstrate his 

Petence by qualifying examinations. 


P i 
LAN OF STUDY 


The Chairm 
*Pplicant. 
Dess 


an of the Committee on Doctoral Studies, in consultation with the 
will (1) designate fields of study selected from such areas as Busi- 
sine ministration, Economics, Health Care Administration, International 
mr. Public Administration, Political Science, and Urban and Regional 
these p (2) appoint an adviser to guide the student in his work in 
inimum ^ Most students will complete, prior to the General Examination, D 
Of 30 semester hours in graduate courses and such additional course 

gr as may be prescribed by the adviser; but, the exact content of each pro- 


Consulta ermined in light of the student’s background and competence after 
taken, 9n with the appropriate faculty member in each of the fields under- 
ie nime Students are normally expected to register for 9 to 12 — 
e Years semester. All work for the Doctor's degree must be emn in 
Stu ies $ unless an extension of time is granted by the Committee on Doctoral 
am Prior to the expiration of the time limit. All course work must be taken 
“Pus unless otherwise approved in advance by the Dean 
Dess m applicant has satisfied his adviser and the Committee of his readi- 
axe the General Examination in the fields of study previously desig- 
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following February of 
nated, the examination will be scheduled during the following Februar 
October. . 
: e 1 " the 
Upon successful completion of the General | xamination and approval d cY 
: : 7, ` ac) 
subject of the doctoral dissertation, the student may be admitted to p ora 
v * ` - , 2 ^ pre 
by the Committee on Doctoral Studies. The candidate's research and the p 


; ar desit d by 
aration of his dissertation are supervised by a Research Adviser designatec 
the Committee. 


s » d yf Dis 
After admission to candidacy, the student must register for 24 hours ¢ 


: A^ , € >? hours 
sertation Research (399). Full-time students must register for 9 to 12 
a semester for 2 


x » cfo » com 
4 semesters, and for sufficient hours in the third semester to estel 
x e ) seme 
plete the 24-hour requirement. Part-time students must register for € e ted 
à on c ple 
hours a semester for 4 semesters. If the dissertation has not been comp 


st 
: >A » mus 
during the time the student has registered for the required 24 hours he 


| : od ceeding 
register for 3 semester hours of Dissertation Research (399) each succe al 
semester until the satisf 


he fi or 
actory completion of the dissertation and the final 
examination. 


THE DISSERTATION 


ch 
t : : / : Iv researe 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform scholarly re 

and to interpret and present its results 


s. 10 
^ , t mit t 
No later than the date specified in the calendar the candidate must sub 


n 
^ é i i r ; of 9 
the Dean three complete copies of the dissertation and an original copy ini 
abstract of his dissertation for inclusion in the announcement of the exam 

tion and for reproduction by Un 


iversity Microfilms, Inc 
Printed copies of det 


k 1! renroductio 
ailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc 3 
A z a ^ ive 
the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, Un 
Microfilms, Inc., are availal 


n of 

: sity 

and services offered b) | cand" 
" > te 

dle in the Office of the Dean [he successful € to 

a fee ^ 


date for the doctorate is required, base 


before receiving his degree, to pay 
cover the expense of printing tł 


: y the 
1e abstract of his dissertation, and for t 
service rendered by University 


Microfilms, Inc 


THE FINAL EXAMINA TION 


The Final Examination of the candidate consists of his oral defense 
sertation. The examination will be 


" exa 
mittee on Doctoral Studies. Upon successful completion of this oral € 


> : ss A 
tion the candidate will be approved for the degree of Doctor of Business 


joct 
istration or Doctor of Public Administration by the Committee on L 
Studies. 


` ) 
given by a committee appointed by 


amin 


RESIDENCE 


«et 

; cs x: regi ig 
The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students to remain i rego 
: s 1 : 

until all degree requirements are satisfied, although there is no in preparati? 

E - " D É " 

tion concerning the minimum amount of time of study either in f re 


in rese? 
. sed in res. 
for the General Examination or as a doctoral candidate engaged ‘full or I 
The student who undertakes either part of the doctoral program on Gor 


ited schedule must maintain 
ernment and Business 
sence for study or 


J 
ba va » School © b 
continuous registration" under the ps ave 0 ye 
. d a lea e 
Administration even when he is granted à nest 


» seme 
z ne S 
residence elsewhere, By failing to register for « 
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9r more, the student breaks his registration and must apply for readmission to 
the School under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the 
Committee or the member of the Faculty who directs his research. The stu- 
*nt who has completed his tuition requirements, but whose graduation is de- 
ferred for any reason, must maintain continuous registration by paying the con- 
Unuous registration fee for the semester immediately preceding the graduation 
àt Which he expects to receive his degree. 


Special Programs 


SOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
THE GOVERN MENT 

fty scholarships tc 
Men and women 


MANAGEMENT INTERN SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM offers annually 

) assist federal agencies in training carefully selected young 

for administrative leadership in government career service. 

Fach scholarship provides a tuition-free course of 3 hours a semester and appro- 

E academic credit (up to 6 semester hours) for the successful completion 

raining assignments required in any agency whose training program has been 
“PProved for this purpose by the University 


N , 
AVY GRADUATE FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 


P Navy Graduate Financial Management Program, sponsored by the Naval 
Stgraduate School, provides 50 semester hours of work in financial manage- 
"nt and related fields for a selected group of Naval and Marine officers. The 

wl of Business Administration degree is awarded upon successful comple- 

9f this full-year program. 

SRADUAT E PROGRAMS AT SENIOR SERVICE COLLEGES 

College ool of Government and Business Administration cooperates with the 

ticular m" General Studies in the off-campus programs of that College, par- 

Y in the fields of accounting, business administration, financial manage- 

Progra P ernmental administration, and personnel administration A special 

*ading to the degree of Master of Science in Business Administration 

Sch established by the College of General Studies in cooperation with the 

Indus, o Vernment and Business Administration for students and faculty of 
Strial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 


Coop 
Ntro IVE PROGRAM IN URBAN AFFAIRS WITH VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
TE 


tggu hingion Program in Urban Studies was instituted in the fall semester of 
College. T operation with the faculty of Urban and Regional Planning of the 
a f ltv Architecture of Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Under this program 
Geor Y member and a group of students from VPI live and study at The 
Consi, Ashington University during the fall semester each year. The program 
"pu “ lectures and seminars in addition to studio problems, studies in hou- 
fered an design, intergovernmental relations, and urban renewal. Courses 

Under this Program are available to students majoring in metropolitan 
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i i : x, Students 
administration and urban affairs and in urban and regional planning 


Re "» rs or the 
desiring to participate in this program should consult with their advisers « 
Chairman of the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


A. nondegree program is conducted in the various areas of health care an 
istration both on campus and off campus whenever a sufficiently large - (he 
organized. Institutes, workshops, and lecture series are conducted uu a 
auspices of program faculty and selected leaders from local, state, and jest 
areas on topics of current interest to the requesting organization. No spe 
prerequisite is required. Fees are to be announced 


IHE INTERNATIONAL INSTITU IE FOR HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


* 
In recognition of special educational needs of students from other countrie 
The International Institute for Health € 
instruction designed to meet these re 
level. 

It is also equipped to enter into arr 
tems in world-wide areas to 
the actual instruction of 
versity. 


;rams 9 
are Administration offers program 
b p se 1 
quirements either at degree or cert 
" 
al sy 
angements with principals of Dose 
i rams, © 
assist in the preparation of teaching pog Uni- 
) the ~ 
administrative personnel either abroad or at 


THE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH GROUP 


The Management Research Grou 
commerce by contributin 
in the field of manag 
theory into practice. 
Relationships and techniques import 
agerial decision making 
tem design 


stry and 
P seeks to serve government and indu theoff 
r. , asic ‘ 
g to the development and understanding of bas aslati 
- - rans 
ement. The Group also provides assistance in t 


; and m 
ant to modern information flow " to sy* 
xtends " 
are stressed. The research conducted extenc actice 
analysis of system perform j 


j or 
ance, and the evaluation of f 
relation to managerial criteria. 


CERTIFICATION OF ( HARTERED LIFE 


The Department of Business Administratic 
lumbia Chapter of the Ch 
signed to prep 


UNDERWRITERS f 
Aet O 
"n cooperates with the Deya 
artered Life Underwriters in sponsoring © houl 
are candidates for certificate examination Inquiries Colum?! 
addressed to the Chairman of the Educational Committee, District 0f Jn. pe 
Chapter, CLU, Suite 1020, 1100 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washingt 
20005; or telephone: 22 3-4000. 


CERTIFICATION OF PUBLIC PURCHASING AGEN rs 


The School of Government 


tional Institute of Governm 


l^ on 
ental Purchasing professional ——— Pur, of 
Courses and examinations leading to qualification as "Certified ~ g” 
ing Officer” (CPPO) are provided. Inquiries may be directed to A 


stic 
“oes nect! 
to the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 1001 Con 
nue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


the N 
¿nates in y 
and Business Administration participates gra 

has 
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OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The School ol 


Government and Business Administration has 
lion Over 


academic jurisdic- 
A off-campus programs leading to the following degrees: Bachelor of 
cience and business ad- 
Ministration, Master of Science in Administration, and Master of 
Business Administration 


k I hese 


hy details concerning the off-campus programs, see the 
Studies ( atalogue 


in General Studies with concentrations in accounting 


Science in 


degree programs are administered by the College of General Studies 


General 


[ew 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dean Burton Sapin 


FACULTY 


Professors Joseph Aschheim, J.W. Brewer, A.E. Burns, R.H. Davison, C.E 


albreath, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.C. Hopkins, J.W. Kendrick, 
'H, Kraus, H.L. LeBlanc, Kurt London, H.M. Merriman, Lothar Metzl 
(Research) F.H. Michael, J.N. Mosél, Benjamin Nimer, Vladimir Petrov, 
E. Purcell, Mario Rodríguez, H.M. Sachar, Burton Sapin, C.B. Sargent, 
R.P, Sharkey, George Stambuk, C.T. Stewart, Jr., H.M. Stout, R.B. Thomp- 
E son, D.S, Watson, R.K. White, Helen Yakobson 
Mbassador in Residence G.V. Allen 


SOciate Professors C.F. Elliott, P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. Johnson, 
R> Jordan, J.K. McDonald, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Sidney Ploss (Research), 
, Ung-wen Shih. Toru Yano (Research), R.Y.C. Yin 


tant Professors D.T. Allensworth, Anita Dasbach, R.M. Dunn, Jr., DL. 


» Bernard Reich, Richard Thornton, G C.Y. Wang, S.J. Wayne 
"tructor K L Storrs 


COMMITTEES» 
DEAN’s COUNCIL 
D 


k Allensworth, C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. 
indo R.S, Jordan, H.L. LeBlanc, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Vladimir Petrov, Ber- 
iR ich 


Omm 
ITTER ON PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM 


imir Davison (Chairman), R.S. Jordan, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, Vlad- 
Petroy 


Ph TEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
Mor, Michael (Chairman), C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, W.R. Johnson, J.A 


9 = Jr, 


Dean ; 
9f the School is an ex officio member of all committees 
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COMMITTEE ON CHINESE STUDIES 


ich- 
W.R. Johnson (Chairman), H.C. Hinton. F.H. Michael. € hung-wen Shih, Ric 
ard Thornton, R.Y.C. Yin 


ADVISORY BOARD ON THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


` : j : y Pas Curt 
Burton Sapin (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, W.R. Johnson, W.H. Kraus, = 

` . . ° , s d 
London, F.H. Michael, Benjamin Nimer. Chung-wen Shih, R.B. Thomp 
Helen Yakobson 


INTRODUCTION 


tai 
The study of Government was first organized as a separate entity in the S 
versity in 1898 with the establishment of the School of Comparative one 
prudence and Diplomacy. In 1928, this School was reorganized and bros 
as the School of Government. During the next two decades, programs 1n has 
ness administration and public administration were added, and the m 
gradually shifted from undergraduate to graduate study. The name was chas t0 
in 1960 to the School of Government, Business and International — 
reflect more accurately the offerings of the School. A division of the Sch» 
was effected in 1966. and two schools were established—the School of € 


ment and Business Administration. a primarily professionally-orientec 


«ipl? 

Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs are interdisclP 
nary, and emphasize governmental policy, both domestic and foreign « 
Students in the freshman and sophomore years are registered in - T 
division of Columbian College of ts college 


jowe! 


Arts and Sciences, the liberal ar School K 
the University. Here they are assigned special advisers from this € 
assist them in planning their programs 
ACADEMIC PROGRAMS n 

. 


|- Ç 
Programs available within the School of Public and International Affairs 3, ig 
undergraduate field in Chinese Studies uate , 
in International Affairs and Public Aff 
and East Europes 
Studies. 


srad 
and undergraduate and grac 


at, iel 
airs. Special programs in Sovie sovi? 


Sino-* 
in studies are offered by the School's Institute for 


OBJECTIVES 


, s e aring n 
Each of the three undergraduate programs of study is aimed at prep@ or ! 


$ 

affair ow 

student to understand major contemporary issues in international juce naf. 
^ uc ‘ 

domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not to prot iplinat) : 
i : - - disc ine 
Professional specialists, but to foster a liberal education, interd! e 


f i 
cipli” 
disc 1 
nature and bro onal 4 am 


ader than a concentration in one of the conventi s broat $ 
> M < " 
In each program there is a double effort: to develop a background do 
às deep as possible 


y li 
in order to assist in the understanding and af 
ern problems, an 


alysis- 
d to give instruction in some useful tools of analy 
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The graduate programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts are more 
Concentrated, 


area or a disci 
Professional e 
Ress, or in pri 


The student is expected to develop a greater competence in an 
pline, building on his undergraduate program in preparation for 
mployment in government, in international organizations, in busi- 
vate agencies concerned with public or international affairs. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are 
Slated on Pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 43—50. 


ATTENDANCE 


A student may 


not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
àre paid. 


A student may be dropped from any course for undue absence. 

fegiste student is held responsible for all the work of the courses in which he is 
“ered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor in charge before 

Provision is made for him to make up the work missed. 

A student Suspended for any 


cause may not attend classes during the period 
Suspension. 


The Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


THE SCHOOL 


el OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the 
ds of Chir 


ese Studies, International Affairs, and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
© Satisfa. . " 
Pupi factory completion of the Chinese Studies and International Affairs, or 
an + Affairs curriculum in the lower division of Columbian College of Arts 
“SleNces (see pages 79-80), or the equivalent, is required. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 
ACAny, 
ADEM WORK LOAD 


not on probation may not ordinarily take more than 15 

A student employed more than 24 hours a week, who is not 

» May not take more than 9 semester hours. 

More “time Student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 

Whose E semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours a week, 

Studer: 2 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 semester hours 

‘mes At who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 

port immediately to the Dean, so that his program may be ad- 

Nepripn TY: | 
N to these rules will require the approval of the Dean 
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SCHOLARSHIP 


: , “ner ality- 
In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general qual : 
g Ap Th 
point index of at least 2.00 and (2) an index in his major of at least 2.50 
major includes the required courses and courses taken in the group options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher Y 
placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester Appearance on the 3 
will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a minimum of 12 se 
ter hours and (2) part-time students registered for a minimum of 12 semeste 


: : e » a sum 
hours over a period of two consecutive semesters, which may include a $ 
mer term. 


PROBATION 


A student whose quality-point index falls below 2.00 after completing a n: 
imum of 12 semester hours of study, will be placed on probation. 7 his pro 5 
tion extends over the period in which the student attempts 12 semester hours 
work which may include remedial studies as prescribed 


SUSPENSION 


ains 
A student whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below or whose index ren 
below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period may be suspended. A M the 
who is suspended for poor scholarship may apply for readmission ae 
lapse of either the fall or Spring semester. To be considered for read 3 
he must pass prescribed tests and submit evidence to the Dean's Council." j- 
during his absence from the University he has so conducted himself as to si 
cate that he will profit by readmission. A student readmitted after suspen go 
is on probation and must maintain a current quality-point index of at v is 
on each 12 semester hours of work undertaken until his cumulative ues 94 
2.00. In no case will the probationary period after readmission e 
hours of study. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will ® 
readmitted. 


RESIDENCE 


; jeld, 
A minimum of 30 semester hours, in luding at least 12 hours in the major? j 
must be completed while registered in the Si hool of Public and Wr 
Affairs. This requirement applies to students transferring within the 2 ay 
as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer M of 
be counted toward the residence requirement, but in no case may the P grante 
residence aggregate less than thirty weeks. Unless special permission es ys! 
by the Dean to pursue work elsewhere, the work of the senior or final y 


be completed in the School of Public and International Affairs. 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH ry 
atisfact 
Ls [4 


gn * 


Any student whose 


" ^" : s 
written or spoken I nglish in any course 1S un 
may be re 


: assi 
ported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may ass 
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Mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the needs of 
the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular tuition 
fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure to make up 
any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION (see pages 44-45) 
STUDY ABROAD 
Students wishing to study abro 


Cause arrange 
national affairs 


ad must consult with their advisers and the Dean. 
ments must be made on an individual basis 


Students of inter- 
are encouraged to travel and study abroad. 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


Credit for correspondence or home-study courses is not acceptable and cannot 
© applied toward a degree. 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


P be recommended by the F 


aplete, in addition to the 
mum of 60 semeste 
One of the 


aculty for graduation, candidates are required to 
appropriate freshman and sophomore work, a min- 


r hours during the junior and senior years, as set forth in 
following curricula, 


E 
XAMINA TIONS FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


na uired course may be waived by the satisfactory passing of a waiver exam- 
cerned authorized and prescribed by the department or curriculum adviser con- 
credit : Passing this examination does not entitle the student to any hours of 

9ward the degree. Request to take the examination should be made to 


Curriculum adviser and the required fee paid at the Office of the Cashier 
^ 
te the date set for the examination. 


CHINESE STUDIES 
Th 

€ Ch; " ; 

Wes Chinese Studies program is designed to introduce the student to a non- 
eco E Culture and to provide an understanding of the history, politics, and 
Men, my of modern China. The program is interdepartmental and is recom- 
maj for students who wish a comprehensive study of one of the world’s 


Or nh x 

Or R Civilizations and for those who contemplate graduate study in Chinese 
DEn ; : 
“astern Affa 

"Og Affairs. 


Inese Studies majors must complete 24 semester hours of required 


. Seg a ; 
lion 3 and 36 semester hours (including electives ) 


in one area of concentra- 
Selecteq 


from Economics, History, or Political Science (see pages 362-63). 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


* Internati se 
Natio, “rational Affairs program covers international political relations. inter- 


Pu economics, international communications, and regional studies. Its 
tem d are to provide an understanding of the forces operative in the con- 
ary World 


political, economic, and social—and to give the student an 
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awareness of major international problems and the role of the United States a$ 
a world power. o 
i ‘All traces SS Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours of requi 
courses (see page 363), 15 hours to be selected in consultation with the 4 
viser from one of the following group options, and 15 hours of electiv a " 
Group I: International Politics.—Courses concerned with theory br. P tot: 
tice in international affairs, forces shaping the world scene, and American 
sign policy. 9 
pa ene II: International Ex onomics.—Courses concerned with the world econ 
omy and American policy and practice in international trade and finance, tudy 
Group III: International Communications.—Courses concerned with the fate 
of international information programs, public opinion, psychological warta 
cultural relations, and public relations. 


3u” 
x r ; - on Ei 
Group IV: Area or Regional Studies. Integrated programs of study | Latin 
x p_e > m " i » g 1 E 
rope, Africa, the Middle East, the Far East, the Soviet Orbit, anc 
America. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
»sti 
1 sg A y jomes 
The Public Affairs program is a composite curriculum dealing with € 
government and policy. f require 
All Public Affairs majors must complete 30 semester hours O fairs 
: : ur afta 
courses, 12 hours in a group option—economics, politics, or urban 


and 18 hours of electives (see page 363). 


The Degree of Master of Arts 


the 
i : rts 1n 
THIS SCHOOL OFFERS PROGRAMS leading to the degree of Master of A 


fields of International Affairs and Public Affairs. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
ty 


uali 
T re 


, . ha 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, Wi 


: is 

point index of 3.00 (a B average) in the relevant undergraduate field, 

quired. . prog” 
In the field of International A ffairs,—The applicant's undergraduate Ls majo" 

should include background courses corresponding to an undergradua 

in international affairs at this l niversity. . affairs, ec? 
In the field of Public Affairs. -An undergraduate major in public al 


sation 
: »cializà 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of spec 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


«cei of! 

sio 
. admi 

i d for 8675. py 

A 3.00 average in the undergraduate major is normally required be satisfied in 
" ^ V e» > 
to graduate study. Deficiency in undergraduate preparation ma erage 


, 2 » a 3.00 av 
(1) taking specified undergraduate courses and maintaining à 
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Such courses or (2) passing a comprehensive examination in the major field 


he examination may be taken only with the Dean's approval upon recommen- 


dation of the curriculum adviser. 
The programs leading to the degree of Master of Arts require a minimum of 
30 Semester hours of work. including 24 hours of 


course work and a thesis 
Most individual student programs exceed 30 
pendent upon the undergraduate major and other prerequisites. 
r's degrees are awarded by 
lequired course work, an 
9mprehensive Examin 
the Necessary courses or equivalent work 
than the minimum hours required. 
Second-group courses (numbered 101— 
er's degree only when registr. 


*quivalent to 6 semester hours. 
Ours, de 


Maste vote of the Faculty on completion of the 


acceptable thesis, and the passing of the Master's 
ation. An applicant whose background does not include 
experience must take a program longer 


200) may be counted toward the Mas- 
; ation for graduate credit has been approved at the 
ginning of the course by the curriculum adviser. Such approval is granted 
only with the provision that students must complete additional work in order 
© receive graduate credit. No work counted toward a Bache 
also be counted toward a Master's degree. 
work for a Master's degree must 
-ston of time is granted by the Dean 
kcen credit is granted for work done in absentia or without formal instruction, 
" ^. tor the thesis, which may be completed in absentia with the permission 
“a ^ *urriculum adviser and the Dean. N 
ate credit may be transferre 

e accept s 
Stude 


lor’s degree may 


be completed in five years, unless an 


o more than 6 semester hours of 
d from other accredited institutions, and may 


ed only under limited conditions of time, grades, 


and relevance to the 
nts program, 


loso Xpects to continue his studies for the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
nd In the field of International Relations after receiving the Master's de- 
ftom n the field of International Affairs is strongly advised to plan his program 


t e beg 
octoral prog 
395-9). 


inning so that work for the lower degree will fit into a subsequent 


ram in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences (see pages 89- 


Fon... 
EIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


No 

andidata ¢ 
kno, date for the degree of Master of Arts must show that he has a reading 
Mode edge (certified by the appropriate language department) of at least one 
tion reign language, to be approved by the Dean. The language examina- 


sh 
No st Suld be taken before the student begins the second 15 hours of his work 
“Udent m 


ay take the examination more than three times 


STERS m 
l "R'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
h addi . 

i i 
ler, Em to any course examinations the candidate must pass a written Mas- 
Year ( ™prehensive Examination. Examinations are scheduled two times a 
Meme, usually 


in December and April), and should be taken during the last 


rof c à 
Soy -ise Course registration or shortly after the completion of the prescribed 
and è ork, jj there is a lapse of time between completion of course work 
i A e é is ” 
Ne th; Xamination, the student must maintain “continuous registration” dur- 


The candidate must consult with his adviser, well in advance, 
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4 . R T atter fields 
as to the date of his examination and the definition of the subject-matter vajot 
which this examination is to cover. An oral examination on his thesis or mé 
report may also be required. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades for graduate work are A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum pass; F, fail 

I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; and CR, credit ade of 
An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The oo in 

C is not considered as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade ol 

a graduate course of equal status. nt cause 
A Master’s candidate who receives a grade of F is required to present e yn 

for consideration by the Dean's Council as to why he should be allowed to € 


tinue his studies. " the 


, ` ate & 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol / (incomplete) jcates 


symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol / ino 
that a satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the - nnt 
failure to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete e of 
be made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written pers af 
the Dean's Council. An incomplete which is not removed within one ca by 
year is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be remove 
reregistering for the course. 


THE THESIS 


activ? 

The thesis subject should be selected as early as possible so as to permit ofits 
integration with the course work. ts fina! 

The subject must be approved by the student's adviser. The thesis 1n esent? 
form must have the approval of the professor in charge and must be Plendif 
to the Dean by the student no later than the date announced in the ation 0 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduc 
the thesis are available in the Office of the Dean riod ^ 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the T un e 
registration, to the advice and direction of the meniber of the Faculty oos 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an a ‘stud n 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment rhe pis 
must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 47 -alend™ 
period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additional an 
year, the student must register for the entire 6 hours of thesis again * 
tuition as for a repeated course. 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS yn 
backs ui 


Prerequisite: the applicant's undergraduate program should include affairs 


courses corresponding to an undergraduate major in International 
this University (see page 363). 

Any omission in the applicant's former program must be made 1 »gree: 
priate courses in addition to the requirements for the Masters C* 
language requirement (see page 159) must be satisfied 

The Master's program in International Affairs is a flexible one; 
30 to 60 hours, depending upon the background of the student 


ro 
ip by apr 


on 
ranging rs 
The StV : 
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Particular responsibilities will be indicated in his letter of admission to the pro- 


or: 
sram and in the course of subsequent consultation with a program adviser, who 
Will be assigned and with whom the student is required to confer. 

A minimum of 24 hours of third-group courses, numbered above 200, and 


4 thesis (6 semester hours), 


i must be included in the program. Under special 
Circumst 


ances, relevant undergraduate courses, numbered from 101 to 200, may 
* taken for graduate credit and included in the 24 hours. 
"ate credit will be 
Viser at the 


In each case, grad- 
allowed only if approval has been given by the program ad- 
ume of registration for the course, and by the course instructor. 
* student who takes an undergraduate course for graduate credit is expected, 
Y arrangement with the instructor, to do work at the graduate level in addition 
'0 the regular work of the course. 
p^ addition to the satisfactory completion of his courses and the thesis, the 
am, ^. must pass a set of written examinations over two fields within the broad 
E of international affairs The student will confer with his program adviser 
two as the complete range of general and regional fields from which his 
elds may be selected. One general field and one regional field constitute 
Usual pattern. 
te courses should be selected, in consultation with the adviser, with a 
v... to their relevance to the fields in w hich the student expects to be examined. 
Ourse Work should be understood to be only partial preparation for the field 


*Xàmin; Es 
Te: Minations, and the student is expected to pursue a program of additional 
"adinp in ei 


respo ach of his two fields, in accordance with the advice of the instructor 
Ponsible for instruction in the field. 

X Erw Fields of Study.—The program in International Affairs offers the 

National ^ general fields of study: Comparative Government and Politics; Inter- 
Ommu ^W, International Politics, and International Organization (including 

i Dist International Relations) ; Modern Political Theory (including Social- 


ommunist Theory); International Economics (including International 


velopment). Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in anthro- 
ana ^J» business administration, economics, history, political science, psychology, 
S00} - ) 
9Clology relate to these fields of specialization 


epi, " 
penal Fields of Study.—The regional fields include specializations in the 
Tn hi 


IStory, government and politics, and the economic history and prob- 
rn Europe, Eastern Europe, Soviet Union, Latin America, Middle 
Us. Sub-Saharan Africa, South Asia, Southeast Asia. Far East, and China 


Rion. Iplomatic History and American 


al Foreign Policy are also offered as re- 
SDeei. 
mic. Pecialties, Graduate courses (numbered over 200) in anthropology, eco- 
S, histor 
y; y, 


and political science relate to these regional fields. 

Studies.—The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a pro- 
àreas ‘we the disciplinary stud) centered on the problems of the Sino-Soviet 
{USDiceg $ e International Communist Mov ement. Graduate studies under the 
Marg re ems Institute are available to qualified students. € ourses and sem- 
Munism “signed to analyze the principles and problems of International Com- 
Powers and to study the policies, strategies, 

sce pages 294-99). 


Sino. Ça. 
3 o Soviet 


and tactics of the major communist 


p PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Vequisii : 


tical Scien 


Poli an undergraduate major in public affairs, economics, history, or 


ce, depending upon the field of specialization. Any course de- 
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ficiency in the undergraduate Public Affairs curriculum, as stated on page 363, 
must be made up. 

The language requirement (see page 159) must be satisfied a 
The program in Public Affairs is offered in two fields of specialization: € 
mestic economics and domestic politics di 
Recommended for domestic economics: courses in economic developme! 
economic policy, public finance, and national income. y 

Recommended for domestic politics: courses in U.S. social, constitutio 
and political history; comparative government; political theory; legislative € 
ganization; jurisprudence; political parties; and public opinion 


Foreign Affairs Intern Program 


"m" 
th ! 
THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS in cooperation WI 


e 

pe s : > » studie 

United States Information Agencv offers a special Program of graduate f jd e! 
genc) > fie 

for selected candidates, leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the inoril) 
, ; y : H ni 

International Affairs. The Program is designed to give persons from ^ ic 


vie 


sa con 

and of undertaking careers in the United States Information Agency es 
ducted under a Ford Foundation grant to the University uden! 

The Ford Foundation grant enables the Intern to enroll as a graduate J wil 
with full tuition and other University-related expenses taken care of. ners 
also receive a salary of approximately $4,800 from the United States I bene 
tion Agency for on-the-job study. The Ford grant will also provide SUC pscri 
fits as one round-trip travel fare to the Intern's permanent residence, e ubl 
tions to relevant journals and publications, books on subjects related ur 
and international affairs, and assistance for obtaining tickets for suitable € 
events. 
ADMISSION TO THE PROGRAM vel 

I 


i} 


n 
A < , »se or ! 
Applicants must have a Bachelor's degree from an accredited college mus als 
sity, preferably in a discipline related to international affairs They ite stat 
Ga » Unite 
fulfill the requirements established by law for employment in the Un 


Information Agency. 


19 


PLAN OF STUDY ns” 

erm, 
Individuals from minority groups will be appointed Foreign Affairs I vet 
the United States Information Agency and will be expected to work € p? 
of 25 hours a week with the Agency on assignments which will prev. us A 
for Foreign Service careers. In addition to assignments in the — 9 " 
graphic operation offices, thev will be exposed to all the functional £ ture " 
tional divisions and areas, such as the Voice of America, motion P + 


«ont 
v ded verso 
television, press and publications, graphic arts, research, and I , 0 
training functions of the Agency nu e 
posa à ni i} 
The academic program for the Master's degree consists of à n forele 


^meste rn 
semester hours of graduate course work: proficiency in a mode! 
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guage; the passing of the M 


( 
l) International Law, 
and (2) 


asters Comprehensive Examination in the fields of 
International Politics. 


American Foreign Policy; 
9r which 6 semester hours of credit 


and International Organization; 


and the submission of an acceptable thesis, 
are granted 
Generally the Intern 


Semester hours a semester. He can elect approved 
€r institutions of the Consortium of l 
itan Area, Inc. 


For 


will satisfy his course work requirement at the rate of 


courses at the other mem- 
niversities of the Washington Metropol- 


further information contact the Director, | 


oreign Affairs Intern Pro- 
George Washington University. 


gram, Washington, D.C. 20006 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 
G E 
RADUATE STi DY AND RESEARCH IN COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 
THE INg 


" TITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET 
ate sty 


STUDIES provides a program of specialized grad- 
dy 


and research within the School of Public and International Affairs. 
the Institute are drawn trom a variety of academic areas and thus 


M an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the Soviet Union, E 
“1 Ope 
Pe, the Far Eastern Communist states. 


OF an, Faculty members conduct seminars 
“Conomics. geography, history. law. 


The Institute 


"astern 
and the world Communist move- 
and reading courses in the disciplines 
political science, and psychology 

provides Master's and Doctoral c 


lo c andidates with the opportunity 
0; 4 

disci Etine a course program of Sino-Soviet Studies with the work in their own 

to ae It also offers a 30-semester hour program of graduate study leading 
ertifi 


t Cate for specialized study 
Pages 16465 I ] 


on the Soviet Union, China. or both, see 
are preparing for the degree of Master of Arts in the field of 
Affairs in the School of Public and International Affairs, or for 
ein the Master of Arts in the field of economics. history, or political sci- 
Soviet “e Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, with a specialization in Sino- 
Dr Studies, may take one-half of their course work from the Institute’s 
Sram, i 


Stud 

Relatio "ts workin ree of Doctor of Philosophy in International 

bing ns with special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet 
Work in 


Corea 
tne "Bree of 


& toward the deg 


Area are expected to com- 


Politic the Institute with work in the fields of economics, history, and 
bine Wo panes. Doctoral candidates in the field of political science may com- 
Poli In the Institute with work in an appropriate number of fields within 
Idee, “lence. All work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy is 


‘al supervision of the Graduate School of 
ommittees designated by it which direct the work of each gradu- 
la] icis upon admission to degree candidacy. Doctoral candidates in polit- 
ition ace and other disciplines may assume that their committees in consul- 
“ehed ith them will arrange for an appropriate combination of fields con- 


; hdi iNO-Soviet Studies with work in other 
he ate for such 
Wo W litution of 


“Stern lang 


Arts and Sciences and 


phases of their disciplines 
a degree should assume that his committee will require 
à reading examination in Chinese or Russian for one of the 


uages normally required for the degree 
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RESEARCH 


Research work is integrated with the teaching program. Members ol the T: 
search program belong to different disciplines and include not only faculty 
also selected graduate students. Research monographs are being published y 
the Institute. 


: MASA . is avail 
A special brochure describing in more detail the work of the Institute 1s à 
able upon request. 
INTERUNIVERSITY RESEARCH COLLOQUIA 
3 ox É s Yow" 
Scholars from The George Washington University, American 1 niversity, I y 
ard University, and the University of Maryland conduct two interuniversity hip 
a ` d ans 

search colloquia. The Colloquium on Modern China is under the chairman»? 


of Professor Franz Michael, Associate Director of the Institute for Sino-So 
Studies; the Colloquium on Russia and Eastern Europe is under the joint æ 
manship of Professor Kurt London, Director of the Institute for Sino-99" 
Studies, and Professor Andrew Gyorgy. Research in progress undertaken 
members of the colloquia and plans for future research are discussed à 
meetings. Advanced graduate students can be admitted on approval 9 
chairman concerned. They receive 3 semester hours of academic credit 
each semester of participation. 


CERTIFICATE OF THE INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES a 

p> 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers a Certificate in Sino-Soviet sue 
for students who wish evidence of the completion of specialized studies v 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, and/or China. Candidates for advanced M f 
and qualified nondegree students may apply for the Certificate upon the 
pletion of the requirements set forth below 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


ma 
Í j í yall 
A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university, with & 1 
point index of 3.00 (a B average) is required | co 
Ihe applicant's undergraduate program should include background € us" 


corresponding to an undergraduate major in International Affairs at e An 
versity, with emphasis on the Soviet Union and China (see page 363 be sat 
deficiencies in the applicant's study of the Soviet Union and China met dd 
isfied by appropriate undergraduate courses, as specified by his adviser ! 

tion to the requirements for the Certificate. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE CERTIFI( ATE 


assin , 
The program consists of 30 semester hours of graduate study and the passe 
a reading examination in Russian or € hinese, or both. Each program z P in 
in consultation with the Director of the Institute or one of his associate y= 
the Institute places emphasis upon the interdisciplinary approach to p mic 
research, the student can expect his pro work in d neo” 
geography, history, | poe 
and psychology. 


gram to include 
aw, literature and culture, political systems, 
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Although the student's background am 


able extent his program in the 
Should ru 


Stitute, 


| prior study determine to a consider- 
Institute, intensive research in either country 
n concurrently with seminars listed in the annual program of the In- 


RESIDI NCE 


All of the v 


P vork for the Certificate 
ublic 


must be taken in residence in the School of 
and International Affairs. as 


as a candidate for the Certificate; and all of 
* work must be completed in a maximum of three 


s years, unless an extension 
of time is granted by the Dean 


War College Programs 


THE SCHOOL or PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
9f General 
Olleges Je 
" dmission 
the War C 


AFFAIRS cooperates with the College 
Studies off-campus programs at the National and the Naval War 
ading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
is limited to selected members of the faculty and student bodies of 
olleges. 


cu he Programs of study are complementary to the portions of the War College 
ITiCu 


Poli la Pertaining to international relations. national strategy, and foreign 
icy " 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr 
Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Jean Gladding 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


J.G. Boswell, A.H. Desmond, Hewitt Kenyon, J.A. Morgan, Jr 


INTRODUCTION 


THE DIVISION OF 


~ UNIVERSITY STUDENTS was established in 1930 to make the 
gular course off. 


erings of the University more generally available to members 
IS metropolitan community and others who are not at the time candidates 
degrees in this University. In this Division are registered students who 
to undertake university courses for credit or as auditors. University Stu- 
' Often employed in government or industry, may be taking courses to 
Tease their vocational fitness or to inform them on new developments in the 
br cm sciences. They may be taking courses as a matter of personal interest 
i ^ m enrichment Such students may be candidates for higher degrees 
They m, titutions, sent here for special work as part of a graduate program. 
Sessions ay be undergraduates, matriculated in other colleges, taking summer 
ith „ COUrses only or courses for transfer during the regular academic year 
and ix Approval of their own institution. To serve members of such groups 
nction s not enrolled in degree-granting branches of the University is the 
of the Division of L niversity Students. 


Wish 
ents 


e ivi . , 
de Privilege of attending George Washington l niversity as a nondegree 
© der I5 granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. Because 


inge, a at George Washington University is involved, there in b 
ViSOry system in the Division. However, students are invited to seek 

from academic departments. University Students are urged to apply to 

Such če of Admissions for transfer to degree-granting branches whenever 


A j etion is appropriate. 
ited Courses 


can be no mean- 


b “S except those restricted to medical and law students and those lim- 
"tit, Specific degree candidates are open to students in the Division of Uni- 
Students, Students wishing to take Engineering and Applied Science 

egi the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue. 

; is n lon In à given course may be denied students in this Division when 
n a Seded for degree candidates. 

°F the Pplicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting branch 

"ersity niversity will not be considered for admission to the Division of Uni- 

*PPlicane ents for the semester for which the applicant was denied. Such an 

E May be considered in subsequent semesters. 


Vic, 
dary $a President for 


C Academic Affairs, the Dean of the Division, 
9l Honors P 


and the Director of the Sec 
rogram are ex officio members of the € ouncil 
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| 

l ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 

| Good character and an academic background appropriate for the program of 

| studies contemplated are required. _ 

A person not working for a degree at this University will be consider rt 

admission to the Division of University Students to take courses for whic 
has adequate preparation, as determined by the departments concerned. 

Li 


Scholastic records are required of 


| | 1. An applicant who graduated from high school within the previous wod 
| endar years. Such an applicant must meet the following requirements, 
are the same as those for admission to Columbian College of Arts and Science 
a) An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited secon 7 
| school, showing at least fifteen unitst which must include four yes 
English; at least two years of one foreign language; two years of on o 
preferably with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, -— 
which must be American history; and two years of college prepara 
mathematics. It is to be noted that one unit of algebra, or the equiva in 
is prerequisite to courses in chemistry and statistics, and that one "requi 
| algebra and one unit in plane geometry, or the equivalent, are pref 
| site to courses in mathematics and physics. k 
| b) The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to underta 
lege work. E de 
c) College Entrance Examination Board scores must be submitted Te 
| Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achievemen «y 
2. An applicant who has been subject to any form of academic Or e 
nary action at any college or university within the previous calendar Ye ono 
3. High school students who are applying for the Secondary School 
Program, see page 170. 


e cok 


Scholastic records may be required of 


| 

| 

' 

i » pre 

| l. An applicant who has attended any college or university during the P 
vious calendar year. end 

| 2. A former student of this University who was on probation or w— 

and, since then, has attended another college or university ‘olin 

3. An applicant who has ever been subject to academic or discip! 
tion. When scholastic rec 


ary © 
for ont 


des itted 19 , 
ords are required, a student may be admit sio% 


| C >r prov! 
| semester or summer term only, pending receipt of records and under P 
| stated by the Office of Admissions. 
| i REGULATIONS art 
> E 
= : 3 " NANC 
| | Regulations concerning ADMISSION, REGISTRATION, FEES AND hs ‘ 
| stated on pages 23—33; other University regulations, on pages 43—. y i es with b 
| : »mselv pr 
il Prospective and registered students are urged to acquaint thoa " 
! | regulations concerning “Attendance,” see page 43, and “Withdraw®, 
45. 
į , 
pot ys 
* Foreign students, see pages 26-27 aggresatt 
| | A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the ag 
| | than 120 sixty-minute Periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work 
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ACA DEMIC WORK LOAD 


À full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily not more than 
Semester hours, A student employed more than 20 hours a week, who is 
not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take not 
Tore than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standard may 
* not more than 12 hours. 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time during a 


Semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his program 
May be adjusted, if necessary. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


à, student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this Division 
AY be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Undergraduate. 
l'aduate — po 
' Minimum pass 


—See page 44. : 
r graduate work, grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; 
; F, fail; I, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal; CR, credit. 


P m 
ROBA TION AND SUSPENSION 
A Student t 
Int index 
EN as his i 
“SPension, 


Student who has a Bachelor's degree, or its equivalent, or who is taking or 
aken any third- or higher-group course must maintain a quality-point index 
plac, all first-group courses and 3.00 in all higher-group courses or be 
200. OD Probation. He remains on probation as long as his index is below 
falls be Ts-group courses and/or 3.00 in higher-group courses. If his index 
Subject z 1.50 in first-group courses or 2.25 in higher-group courses, he is 
cy Ulatiy, Suspension. The exception to the above will be that whenever the 

* index (combined index courses of all groups) is raised to 3.00 by 
bation. achieved in higher-group courses the student will 


» "lowever, AE >X 
index oe the index 


aking only first- and second-group courses must maintain a quality- 
of 2.00 or be placed on probation. He remains on probation as 
ndex is below 2.00. If his index falls below 1.50, he is subject to 


has t 
0 


not be placed on pro- 


achieved in first-group courses cannot offset the 
he higher-group courses. 


CHANG, 
NGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Chano, ; 
cha anges within the 


Division of University Students —A student may not 
t or drop cours 


of aud; es (see “Withdrawal,” page 45) or change his status to 
itor except with the approval of the Dean. 
a wel from one section to another of the same course may be made with 
Trans al of the Dean and the department concerned. die 
tity Sma Within the University.- -Transfer to or from the Division of Univer- 
Ppli ents may be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. 
the Cation for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered only after 
Pletion of at least one semester in the Division of University Students. 
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The student currently or previously registered in this Division who — 
transfer to degree candidacy should understand that consideration will be va 
to only those courses which are approved as applicable toward the re » 
sought and that a maximum of 45 semester hours of such credits carne the 
this Division can be applied toward a Bachelor’s degree. Upon Ua ;re- 
student should consult the dean conecrned and understand clearly the requ 
ments he must fulfill. i ait 

Normally, all work toward a Master’s degree must be done in rea 
the degree-granting college or school. A student planning to do graduate be 
in the School of Education, the School of Engineering and Applied YI 
the School of Government and Business Administration, or the School ot ing 
lic and International Affairs should consult with the relevant degree quas : 
school in order to comply with the pertinent regulations concerning trans » di 

A student who is enrolled in the Division of University Students or is on 
ing that Division, and expects to transfer credit for course work toward a wi 
gree in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, must have the w e k- 
proval of the department concerned and the Graduate School of Art 
Sciences prior to the completion and transfer of such credits 


SECONDARY SCHOOL HONORS PROGRAM 


: arc? 
i : 7 fr itan & 
The outstanding secondary school student in the Washington metropolité 


ating 
who wishes to enrich his academic background and participate in simular 
college work is encouraged to seek admission to the George Washington jle 
versity’s Secondary School Honors Program. The Honors Student 1s "y y 
in regular college courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level a his 
his background, and his aptitude as determined through consultation W! 
high school counselors and advisers at the University. „ Wash 
Credit earned in the Program is applicable toward a degree at George sfer of 
ington University should the student later matriculate here. The no i 
credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the individual schools t 
the student might later apply. < stu 
Admission to the Honors Program is highly competitive. Only 1- " 
a semester will be admitted in this Program, but each student will i 
scholarship totaling 50 per cent of his tuition (excluding laboratory fees refet 
mission is for one semester only, but students doing well will be given Eteni 
ence for continuation and may be readmitted for a second semester. ble tes 
for admission include a transcript of the student's grades to date availa d 
scores, evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity, and the results 
interview with the Director Miss 
Application forms and further information may be obtained from “ sion © 
M. Gladding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, DIV® 006. 
University Students, George Washington University, Washington, Da ome 
No applications will be considered after September 1 for the b 
ter or January 1 for the spring semester. For application for the sun 
sion see the Summer Sessions Catalogue. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


Dean C.W. Cole 


DURING THE SUMMER OF 1969, Columbian College of 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of E 
?Clence, the School of Government 
Public and International Affairs. 


Arts and Sciences, the 
ngineering and Applied 
and Business Administration, the School of 
t and the Division of University Students offer 
Ee in two 5-week sessions, with some courses and graduate seminars ex- 

ing Over an 8-week period; the National Law 
, Week Sessions 
n à 6-week ses 
ully Planned g 
"rlety of stude 

or 


Center offers courses in two 
and one 13-week session; the School of I 


sion and three 3-week workshop sessions 
roup of special programs will be offer 
nt needs. 


ducation offers courses 
In addition, a care- 
ed on campus to serve a 


a complete statement concerning summer-term work, 


see the Summer 
y Catalogue. 


Session, 


PROGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Director L.H. Mayo 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and he 
nology is to encourage the continuing development of a University poli 
search capability directed toward the complex issues confronting society forum 
Program undertakes to serve as an organizing element and to provide à i p 
for the discussion and analysis of policy problems—current and prospect! 
within areas of interest and competence in the University _ 
Activities of the Program reflect a number of ways in which a wide rang 


sb- 

: yicy pr 

interdisciplinary talents can be brought to bear upon the analysis of le l j| com 
) ogicé 


of 


lems, particularly those involving a significant scientific or techno 
ponent. nology: 
By means of the Program of Policy Studies in Science and Technt s 
George Washington University is moving toward an institutional APP ae 
the policy analysis function as contrasted with the highly fragmented and hic 
uncoordinated pattern of “institutes,” “centers,” and "study grow vel if 
exists at most universities The Program of Policy Studies concept s abi 
its attempt to provide an organization that strengthens the University seges E 
to address itself to broad issues of public policy. This approach ae Poli 
continuing interaction among the professional staffs of the Program ad 
Studies in Science and Technology, other policy research groups, àn 
faculty members of the schools 


's acu" 
T 
l. The structure and functions of institutions designed to stimulate, Pj 
late, and appraise the application of scie to the wae 
of basic community goals, and to society's needs, national and interna, e 
2. The application of modern Research and Development manage " 
cepts and skills to the planning, programming, and managing of SO* 


„al c? 
. * Y» „logica 
grams, with emphasis on urban problems having important technolog 
ponents. 


and departments of the University , 
T i i : » Progra 
The following are the primary study areas around which the Prog 

ities have focused: 


nce and technology 


«em 
se, 
uw ^s and MN 
The Program has also undertaken to bring into focus the MÀ sce area * 
s » rit 
nars offered by the University which are directly related to the inte 
Sri. dv e 
Science, society, and public policy. juding stud 
- i » *Iuc Is 
The Program supports or conducts a number of activities, inc rnmen' p 
jve 0 
monographs, special reports, and professional seminars with gc | Repo 
. / ua 
dustry, policy research, and university representatives. An Ant p 
2 ; EU a P pn 
current activities is published in the Fall 


Techn" 
Funding sources for the Program of Policy Studies in science and * grt 

ogy include the University; N AS d pl 

and contracts from other agencies such as the National Science yf St? 

the National Endowment for the Humanities, the National Bureau € welfare 

and the Office of Education. Department of Health, Education, anc 
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à basic institutional grant from 
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STA FF* 


Director of the Program: Louis H. Mayo, Professor of Law: } 
- Advanced Policy Studies 

Guy Black, Associate Professor of Business Economics 

David S. Brown. Professor of Management 

James M. Brown, Professor of Law 

larence H. Danhof, Senior Staff S ientist 

Ichard F, Ericson, Professor of 
.Petics Project 

Gilbert J. Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law; 
Ment Contracts Program 


àrold P, Green, Professor of Law; Director. Law, Science, 
Program 


'ice President for 


Management; Director, Systems and Cyber- 
Assistant Director, Govern- 


and Technology 


am Hanessian, Jr.. 
ary A. Holman. 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
Associate Professor of Economics 

7 terrence Ireland, Assoc iate Professor of Statistics 

orman Kaplan, Professor of Sociology 

Aphael Kasper, Research Scientist 

ohn Logsden. 


s Research Scientist; Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
Catholic 


E University of America 
mes E. Mahoney, Senior Staff Scientist 


Joseph B. Margolin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology; Director, 
: "ducationg] Policy Group 
aul J. Mika, Associate Professor of Geography 
larence C. Mondale, 


Ellis R. 


Associate Professor of American Civilization 

Mottur, Senior Staff Scientist 

', General, USAF (Ret.), Senior Staff Scientist; Chairman 
ich Board, Se hriever & McKee Associates, Inc., Arlington, Va 


ard W, Stephens, Professor of Sociology 
Arles T. Ste 


lose h wart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
Ph L, Tropea, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
ADV 
is ISORY COMMITTEE 
airman. 1 ' 
Vice Ted Lloyd H. Elliott, President, George W} ashington l niversity 
Bo mirman: Bernard A. Schriever, General, USAF (Ret.), Chairman of the 
Ens Schriever & Mi Kee Associates, Inc., Arlington, Va. 
ymo | 
Ma nd L, Bisplinghoff, Head, Department of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
Massan 
arolg setts Institute of Tec hnology 
Unj 4 Bright, Vice President for Academic Affairs, George Washington 
Versity 
tthy ` E 
TE ; " ~ 
Wa, ^e Burns, Dean, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George 
Joseph p ston University 
Wren ^ Fisher, President, Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
Dwight weI President, Allied Research Assoc iates, Concord, Mass 
Un; ‘aldo, Albert Schweitzer Professor in the Humanities, Syracuse 
niversity 


» Professor of Chemistry, George Washington l niversity 
R listing o 
Ugo activities ists of members who allocate all or a substantial portion of their effort to Pro 
Pa icipate ‘rectors and members of the staffs of other policy study groups in the University 
the various seminar Series, conferences, and other activities of the Program 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 


Assistant Vice President for Research C.J. Lange 


are 
THE RESEARCH PROGRAMS listed in this section are special programs which Ed 
established for the specific purpose of attacking in an academic ae 
problems proposed by the individual projects or submitted by the pne 0 
agency. Cooperation between these programs and the various departme! nents 
instruction is as close as the nature and needs of the programs and depart" 
will permit. 


BIOMETRIC LABORATORY 


rob 
The Biometric Laboratorv f 


applies statistical techniques to pharmacologica P 

lems related to mental health. It was established under a contract with er e 

tional Institutes of Health. The laboratory assists investigators throughon est 

United States in planning research and in analyzing data. The majority O 

research projects concern the effects of drugs on behavior 
]4 

Roland R. Bonato, Ph.D., Dire tor; Associate Research Professor of Psy - 

Kenneth Chi-Kun Yang, B.A., Assistant Director 

Leonard R. Derogatis, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 

William Guy, Ph.D., Senior Staff Si ientist 

James J. McKeon, Ph.D.. Senior Staff Scientist 

Oldrich Vinar, C.Sc.. M.D , Senior Staff Scientist 

Richard W. Switalski, M.S.. Senior Scientist 

David Davis, B.S., Research S« ientist 

Robert Lazar, B.A., Research Scientist 

Anne K. Parkin, Research Scientist 

Arden Smith, B.S., Research Sci ntist 


CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY STUDIES fcd 
valuation ol A 


The Center for Manpower Policy Sti The Conte 


idies is devoted to the e 
erally-supported manpower, antipoverty, and related programs. nction 
x e » d *onjume 
financed by a grant from the Ford in con) 


anc m 


Foundation and offers 5 

| > mie 
the Department of Economics graduate courses in labor econonm 
power policy. 


Sar A. Levitan, Ph.D.. Co director; Research Professor of Economics nics 
Garth L. Mangum, Ph.D.. Co director; Research Professor of Econo" 
Lowell Glenn. M.B.A., Research Scientist 
Judith W. Lay or, B.A., Research A 


Robert Taggart HI, B.A., Research 
174 


yoctalt 


Associate 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMS RESEARCH PROJECT 


The Purpose of the Computer Programs Research Project is to develop general 
Purpose computer programs for the Division of Research Grants of the National 
Institutes of Health. The current activities of the project include analysis of 
ata gathering and data processing activities, examination of numerous specific 
Problems for common elements that can be resolved by a single generalized 


Computer program, and developing and testing these programs on the IBM 360 
System 


Research efforts are directed toward producing limited information 
retrie 


val systems, 
Richard S. Enburg, Ph.D., Director 
illiam d Ferguson, Jr., Assistant Director 


CLESATIONAL RESOURCES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 

HOUSE ON HIGHER EDUCATION 

The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 

"IBher Education was established in the Fall of 1968 with the support of the 

tig’ Office of Education; it is the nineteenth in a national network of educa- 
Information centers. The ( learinghouse is responsible for the acquisition, 


Valu: 

oj uation, abstracting, indexing, and dissemination of research reports and 
e ^w documents dealing with problems and issues in the field of higher edu- 
ation 4 


C 
ari James Lange, Ph.D., Director: Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 
HU 
MAN RESOURCES RESEARCH OFFICE 
The 
e 
in T Resources Research Office (HumRRO) was originally established 
3I to Carry out an integrated program of human resources research for the 
f the Army. HumRRO research may now be performed for other 
nts of the Federal Government, as well as with state and local govern- 


“Partment ç 
martme 
Tae v With organizations which support training and educational research 

* mission involves development of the technology of training and 
search and development on specific problems in training and edu- 
i search On leadership and management and training for these, studies 

ques for motivating training and performance, studies of human per- 


E 

ae In military and educational systems, and the teaching of the technology 
ai à; ; 

"Ing and education 


of t 


OPP; 
M ndn THE DIRECTOR 
Mere; 
ed . 
Willig À P. Crawford, Ph.D., Director 
lam A M 


{cClelland, Ph.D., Assoc iate Director; Professorial Lecturer in 


» Ph.D., Assistant Director for Operations 

M.A., Research Information Coordinator 

» B.A., Editorial Adviser and Publications Manager 
USC x S *pherd, Ed.M., HumRRO Representative at Headquarters 
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COMPUTER CENTER 


David S. Hoffman, M.S., Senior Staff Scientist 
Edgar M. Haverland, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


DIVISION NO. ] (SYSTEM OPERATIONS), ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


J. Daniel Lyons, Ph.D., Director of Research 

C. Dennis Fink, Ph.D., Senior Staff Si ientist 
Edward H. Kingsley, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
A. James McKnight, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert J. Seidel, Ph.D., Senior Staff Se ientist 
Felix F. Kopstein, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Robert C. Trexler, B.S., Senior Scientist 

Richard D. Behringer, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Patrick J. Butler, M.A., Research Si ientist 
Judith C. Compton, M.A., Research Scientist 
Marcia K. Harrington, M.A., Research Scientist 
Herbert B. Leedy, Ph.D., Research Si ientist 
Richard D. Rosenblatt, B.S.. Research Scientist 
Miriam A. Safren, Ph.D.. Research Scientist 
Sarah G. See, Ed.M.. Research Scientist 

Harold W agner, Ph D., Research Scientist 


DIVISION NO. 2 ( ARMOR), FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 


Donald F. Haggard, Jr., Ph.D., Director of Research 
Laban L. Ainsworth. Ph D., Senior Scientist 

Elmo E. Miller, Ph D., Senior Scientist 

Shepherd Schwartz, B.A., Senior S ientist 

Eugene H. Drucker, M.A.. Resear h Scientist 
Walter J. Gunn. M.A., Research Scientist 

Joan C. Lee, Ph.D., Research Scientist 

William C. Osborn, M.S., Research Scientist 
Richard W. Sheldon, Ph.D.. R. search Scientist 


: JRNIA 
DIVISION NO. 3 (RECRUIT TRAINING), PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY, CALIFOR 


Howard H. McFann. Ph D., Director of Researc! 
Hilton M. Bialek, Ph D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Herbert G. Gerjuoy, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John E. Taylor, Ph.D.. Senior Staff Scientist 
Robert Vineberg, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Joseph S. Ward, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
John S. Caylor, Ph.D., Senior Sc ientist 

Richard P. Kern, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Ernest K Montague, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Morris Showel. Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Thomas G. Sticht, Ph.D., Senior Sci ntist 


Elaine N. Taylor, Ph D., Senior Scientist 
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Wayne L. Fox, Ph.D. Research Scientist 

Richard E. Mc¢ rady, Ph.D., Research Scientist 
Kenneth J. Weingarten, B.S., Researt h Scientist 


DIVISION No. 4 (INFANTRY ), FORT BENNING, GEORGIA 


T.O. Jacobs, Ph.D , Director of Research 

Joseph A, Olmstead, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
ames A, Caviness, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

“mes W, Dees, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Jouglas S. Holmes, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

heodore R Powers, M.A., Senior Scientist 
Arthur J. DeLuca, M.A., Research Scientist 


Divie n » 
MVISION NO. 5 (AIR DEFENSE ), FORT BLISS, TEXAS 


Robert D B. 


ildwin, Ph.D., Director of Research 
arry | 


A Ammerman, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

wert E. Kubala, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
liam H, Melching, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
aul G, Whitmore, Ph 
: Dean Wright, M.S., 
{fold E. 
: Wayne 

John N, p 


D., Senior Scientist 

Senior Scientist 
Christensen, M.S., Research Scientist 
Frederickson, M.A., Re search Scientist 
ark, Ph.D., Research Scientist 


Fr; rophet, Ph.D., Director of Research 
bu v H. Thomas, Ph.D , Senior Staff Scientist 
Wile W. Caro, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
RR. Boyles, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 


€ R. Hall. M.A., Senior Scientist 
ert H, Wright, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
Rus, on Boyd, M.S., Research Scientist 

* Schulz, M.A , Research Scientist 


AND AREA TRAINING), ALE XANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


. Hoehn, Ph.D., Director of Research 
à Brown, Ph.D., Senior Staff Si ientist 
Ose Arn Kraemer, Ph.D., Senior Staff Scientist 
Dean milla, Ph.D., Senior Scie ntist 

John Ww Froehlich, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

Samu | x cCrary, Jr., Ph.D., Senior Scientist 
ârley " "AXIS, M.A., Senior Scientist | 

Angelo Upchurch, Ph.D., Senior Scientist | 

aram p x etto, M.A., Research Scientist | 


adav, Ph.D , Research Scientist 
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LOGISTICS RESEARCH PROJECT 


[he purpose of the Logistics Research Project is to study problems of or 
| planning and control in order to develop methodology permitting effective E 1 
| | tions. Current areas of research are inventory; information systems; transpor E 
| tion; readiness; maintenance; and supporting research in mathematics, compa 

sciences, economics, statistics, and operations research. This project is operatec 
| under a contract with the Department of the Navy 


| William H. Marlow, Ph.D., Principal Investigator; Professorial Lecturer in 
| Mathematics 

Joseph P. Fennell, M.A.. Deputy Principal Investigator : E 
Sheldon E. Haber, Ph.D., Deputy Princ ipal Investigator; Associate Professi 

| Lecturer in Economics mics 

| Henry Solomon, Ph.D., Deputy Prini ipal Investigator; Professor of Econom 

William E. Caves, Senior Staff Scientist 

| Erling F. Rosholdt, M.E.A., Senior Staff Scientist 

| Lawrence E. Schwartz, Ph.D., Senior Stafi Scientist 
| Frank W. Segel, M.B.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
Ross E. Tomlinson, M.A., Senior Staff Scientist 
William L. Wilkinson, M.S., Senior Staff Scie ntist 
| William B. Gruttke, Ph.D.. Senior Scientist 


| James E. Hamilton, M.S., Senior Scientist 

| Raymond W. Lewis, B.A., Senior Scientist 

| Arthur J. Nevins, Ph.D., Senior Scientist 

| Steven A. Frank, M.B.A , Research Scientist 


| OPERATIONAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS FOR MATERNAL 


| AND CHILD HEALTH CARE PROJECT nal 
i » mater" 
HI This project is concerned with computer-supported research into the y healt 
| and child mortality levels of the United States and the socioeconomic wu the 
| | facilities factors which affect those levels. In addition to this ero 
| à : s ^ . i 
i | project designs and implements informational and evaluative studies of „d fiel 
| : > ant 
| to the sponsoring agency. A major activity has been the development Plannin 
| testing of the Government's Provisional Reporting System on I my, purea' 
|| Services. This project is operated under a grant from the Children s 
I Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
| 74 
MT holo! 
Roland R Bonato, Ph D., Director; Assoc iate Research Professor 0} Ps 
Margaret Pratt, B.A., Assistant Dire tor 
i] | || Gerald L. Giesecke, B.S., Senior S ientist 
1 SOCIAL RESEARCH GROUP ntra” 
: *onct 
j The Social Research Group conducts surveys and experiments with | problems 
| | tion on basic research underlying an approach to the solution of social I 
| 
| l Ira H. Cisin, Ph.D., Directo) Professor of Sociology 
i 


Soci 108) 


Hugh J Parry, Ph.D., Associate Director; Research Professor « 
Don Cahalan, Ph.D , Senior Staff Scientist 

| Ben L. Owens, Senior Staff Scientist 

Í Regis H. Walther, Ph D., Senior Staff Scientist 

Elaine F. Hayden, Ph D., Senior 


Scientist 
Carol H. Newcomb, M.A., 


Senior Scientist 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON THE FOLLOWING P 
nàmes of the de 
are listed the 


1969 and in tl 
to 


AGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetically 


arranged 
partments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs, 
courses of 


instruction offered by the Universitv in the summer of 
ne academic year 1969-70, The courses as here listed are subject 


Change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course announced 


HOURS oF INSTRUCTION 
Clascac . ' 
lasses are scheduled in the morning, 


aytime " " 

p me Sections of the same course are 
Struct, 

Summe 


afternoon, and evening. Evening and 

identical, are taught by the same staff 

rs, and carry the same amount of credit. Bv taking the evening and 

Part-tinn Classes and extending the time of study beyond the usual four years, a 
* student may complete the requirements and obtain a degree. 


E T 
XPLANA TION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


First-group courses. 
~“Mts in the 
and the 
tances 
deficie 


Courses numbered from 1 to 100 
freshman and sophomore ye 
Dean, they may also be 


they may be taken by 
ncies or 


are planned for stu- 
ars. With the approval of the adviser 


taken by juniors and seniors In certain in- 


graduate students to make up undergraduate 


as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be taken 


edit 
group courses. 
Sah, S in the junior 
tior upon the 
n. Such 
Plete , 


additic 
tir 


Courses numbered from 101 to 


200 are planned for 
and senior years 


They may be taken for graduate credit 
approval of the dean and the instructor at 
approval is gr 
Nal we 
‘ d-group COL 
trao Of Arts 


the time of registra- 
anted only with the provision that students must com- 
rk in order to receive graduate credit 


(rses Courses numbered from 201 to 


and Sciences, the School of Government and Business Adminis- 
20) to 400 the School of Public and International Affairs); 
dents 9 (in the School of Education) are 
they |," ey are open, 
not Ope 


300 (in the Graduate 


courses numbered 
* planned primarily for graduate 
with the approval of the instructor, to qualified seniors; 
n to other undergraduates 


courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Graduate 
Sciences are limited to graduate students; but they are pri- 


e candidates. In the School of Education fourth-group 
- numbered 401 to 500, 
rom 


` 7 0 ` 
tur. °F doctoral 


are limited to graduate students with Master's 
accredited institutions 


179 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


D e d n : . tio of 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name of the course 
Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), an 
a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). A semester hour usu- 
ally consists of the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or 9 


one laboratory period a week for one semester 


Accounting 


Professor E.J.B. Lewis (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers J.L. Buckler. M.P Pujol, A.L. Litke, Daniel Borth 

Associate Professors F.C. Kurtz, Chei-Min Paik, A.J. Mastro, C.D. Hughes : 

Associate Professorial Lecturers R.B. Brown. Raymond Einhorn, H.V Ladley 

Assistant Professors M.G. Gallagher, J.L. Thompson, Jr . platt: 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.W Perkins, E.M. Wysong, Jr., S.F. *^ 
David Neuman 

Lecturers T.E. Richards, R.H Cowan, Jr 


Associate in Arts (terminal curriculum in Ac ounting).—See page 81 


n Art ac 128-3! 
Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Accounting. —See pages 136-40 
Master of Business Administration in the field of Accounting.—See pages ^- 

FIRST GROUP ff 

Sta 
p] : 1 : 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3—3) pasić 


: i 24. j alf: 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. First hai) $e 


financial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing ing 
ond half: introduction to managerial accounting—financial prop. is 
cost determination, and analysis of financial statements Acc and 
prerequisite to Accounting 2. (First half and second half: V 
spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
SECOND GROUP " 
po 
^ : astro, 
101 Cost Accounting (3) T7 ,ontr? 
a . 20st. 7. ag 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems o rere 
and determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. FT 
Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) Li 
111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) aci? 


Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting jars 


n A C » 
statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, - permis? 
A Am À ;0 
and creditors. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting € 
of instructor. (Spring—evening) mps” 
: „r, Tho , 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) Gallagher, al 
y (a m 


i e the £ d 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information 1n (Fall E 
ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors 

Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


ACCOUNTING 181 


121-22 Intermediate Accounting (3—3) Kurtz, Lewis 
First half: accounting for assets and liabilities. 
1-2 or permission of instructor Second halj 
consignment, and installment-sales 
121 or permission of instructor. 


summer 1969, Second half: fall 


Prerequisite: Accounting 
partnership, corporation, 
accounting. Prerequisite Accounting 
(First half: fall—day; spring—evening; 
evening; spring—day; summer 1969.) 

132 Accounting 1 heory (3) Mastro 
accounting principles and concepts, review of cur- 


reflected in the pronouncements of leading 
and accounting research associations, 


Development of basic 
rent thought as professional 
major contributions to accounting 
literature. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of 


accounting (Spring 
evening) 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund 
Institutional entities. Prerequisite 


structor. (Fall—evening) 


accounting for governmental and 
Accounting 1-2 or permission of in 


144 Federal Accounting (3) Lewis, Pujol 
Government, with emphasis on 
ing support for cost-based budgets. Pre- 
Accounting 141 or permission of instructor (Not offered 


Accounting procedures in the Federal 
agency-level accounts and account 
requisite : 
196970) 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corporations, 
differences between t 


ax accounting and financial accounting. Prerequisite 
Accounting 1-2 or permission of instructor (Fall—day; spring—eve- 
ning ) 


GM i 

162 Tax Research and Planning (3) 
Survey of substantive federal t 
nerships, security transactions, 


ing plans; emphasis on tax 
(Spring evening) 


Gallagher 
ax provisions relating to corporations, part 
estates, gifts, and pension and profit-shar 
research and tax-planning Objectives 


171 Auditing (3) Kurtz, Wysong 
Duties and responsibilities of auditors 


principles and procedures of mak 
ing audits, techniques of verifying financial-statement items, preparation 
of 


audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Accounting 121-22 
(Fall—evening) 


17> . 4 ` 

n Audit Planning and € ontrol (3) 
Standards of audit 
Application of 
tronic Systems, 
Ng 171 or pern 


Kurtz 
reporting and other current auditing topics, including 
statistical sampling techniques to auditing, auditing elec- 
and management advisory services Prerequisite 


Account 
ussion of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


l à 
81 Accounting Systems (3) 


Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for 
recording, analyzing, 
l'erequisite: 
tor, 


Lewis, Mastro 


collecting, 
and presenting accounting and other business data 


Accounting 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of instruc 
(Spring -evening ) 


182 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
i 3 Thompson 
191 Advanced Accounting (3) s We 
7 id liquida 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and liq 121-22 
^* Ac iting 121—7 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Accounting 
(Fall—evening) 
Jerkins 
i i 3 ewis, Per 
193 Business Budgeting (3) I 


al- 
i 1 , i > "ve ent, inst? 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the (€ c e 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in manaf 


-ount- 
: requisite: Accoun 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite 
ing 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969) 
á 
: > Mastre 
196 Management Decisions and Accounting (3) 


age 
. a . - " »ntory manae 
Analysis of information required in capital budgeting, invent 


-ost 

" ift ta; advanced CO 

ment, and other decisions; cash-flow and probability data; adva vening) 

accounting systems. Prerequisite: Accounting 101 (Spring—e 
THIRD GROUP 

" on 

> : P a sher. Thompst 

215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) Gallagher, 


„ts: cost 
à r ` ting reports: 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting ref 


hell 
x ^o yl and t 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls 


g of 
: 1 ? or 11? 
use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 > 1969) 
c 1 vening; summe 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—evening; summe 
`% 
Mastr* 
231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) erned 


^e -ories conc à 
Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent theor! tion of if; 
‘ fe ati 
with the valuation and amortization of assets and determin on ol 
11SSit 


7 unting i pern 
come. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and Į 


instructor. (Fall—evening ) k 
Pal 
241 Accounting and Related Disciplines (3) ynomics 
y > »* ect i 
Relationship between accounting and such related disciplines aie coou 
t c « 
statistical theory, and operations research emphasis on what ents 


"em 
. Ms require, 
ant has to offer to these allied fields and on new ideas and req este! 


^» 6 seme 
n rere it 
these fields may offer or impose upon accounting. Prerequisite 
hours of accounting (Not offered 1969-70) " 
pa! 
245 Decision Systems and Accounting (3) rent P 
à i agement" 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial — ited infor, 
a . im laic 4 
gram. Problems encountered in managing financial and ^ veen accoun 
lat »etwc 5 
tion systems in complex organizations; the relationships ision syste™ 
. “CS , 
ing in its broadest sense and management control and dec 
(Fall—as arranged) B ah 
. BO 
: , 4 3 Lewis "^ . 
246 Governmental Accounting and Budgeting Problems (3) pudgeting 
` ` : 1 7 ung, : 
Current problems in federal financial planning, pega permission 
y DL ) 
accounting, and auditing. Prerequisite: Accounting 144 ¢ 
instructor. (Spring— evening ) „00$ 
Wy 
e : : Mastro, s 
275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) -ountin£ n 
5 yf acot tvy, 
Internal accounting controls and review and appraisal zd their effec ol 
£ 


tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect 
ness and profitableness 
instructor, (Fall 


10 
ar miss 
71 or pe 
Prerequisite: Accounting 171 < 
-evening; summer 1969) 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 183 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 


and budgetary planning and 
the relation of planning and control systems to 
corporate and departmental objectives: 
and discretionary costs; long-range planning and control Prerequisite 
Accounting 101 and Business Administration 102 or Business and Public 
Administration 201, or permission of instructor 


Theories and techniques of cost accounting 
control, with emphasis on: 


control of decentralized operations 


(Spring- evening) 
292 Professional Accounting Review (3) Lewis 
principles and techniques developed in the 
accounting curriculum, in preparation for general practice in the field of 
&ccountancy and for professional accounting examinations 
Accounting 101, 141, 161, 
(Spring -evening ) 


Review and coordination of 


Prerequisite 
171, and 191; or permission of instructor 


295 Seminar in Accounting (3) Borth 
Selected 


individual oral and writ 
len reports. Admission by permission of instructor; may be repeated once 
for credit ( Fall—evening ) 


accounting research topics and problems; 


297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. 
mer 1969) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


American Studies Program 


P 
Ofessors 


SOciate 


R.H. Walker. Jr. (Director), J.S. Redding 


struc Professors G.] McCandlish, C.C. Mondale 
tor Melvyn Hammarberg 

Arts with a major in American Civiliz 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. 
American Civilization is recommended. 
ivil, the general requirements, pages 81-85, 
On the On Major Examination at the end of 

ang, “°¥elopment of 
Coy, Present, 
Cen ses deve] 
jects lion of 


, 


ion (Field-of-Study).—Pre- 
American Civilization 71-72 


and the passing of the American 
the senior year. The program is based 
a coordinated understanding of American Civilization, past 
acquired through the offerings of traditional departments and special 
Oped within the program. Majors will be expected to develop a con- 
è approximately eighteen semester hours in one of the humanistic sub- 
OCusing on the United States but including relevant foreign background. A 
of the 7 emphasis of approximately twelve semester hours will be expected in one 
SOcia] Sciences. Art, literature, philosophy, or religion may be chosen as 


Nistic o 
iology ^ "Oncentration; anthropology, economics, geography, political science, or 
hum. *. May be chosen as a social 


hist science; history may be chosen as either the 

iun istic conna 

UA "Oncentration or the social science emphasis. As juniors, in American 
atio : l. ayp + - 

eret “On 171-72, and as seniors, in American € ivilization 179-80, majors will be 
Course. 


S designed to coordinate and unify their varied curricular experiences 
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Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization.—Prerequisite: the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization OT in 
the subject in which concentration is contemplated. <i ville 

| Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including (1) American C! for 
zation 271-72 (six semester hours), a seminar in the methods and materials e 
teaching and research in American Civilization; (2) eighteen additional v 
hours in a carefully related pattern, focusing on a concentrated approach to M 
study of American Civilization; (3) a Master's thesis (six semester hours) write 
on an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the — 
emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Comprehensive Examination reflecting the candidate 
area of concentration. p- 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization —This program e 
bines work in the humanities and social sciences, with the option of stressing en 
ration for museum and library careers Applicants are required to have an er 
background in the humanities and/or social sciences as they apply to the un the 
standing of American civilization. See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for 

degree. » 
Fields of stu j č the doctorate: (1) American History (Cultural, Econo h 
Political, Social), American Literature, History of Fine Arts and Folk Are „lish 
Negro in American Civilization, Philosophy in America, related fields such as ph 
Literature and European History; (2) in affiliation with the Library of € one a 
supervised historical study in bibliographic resources including American Histor? Arts 
Politics, Cartography, Cross-cultural Studies, Government Documents, Graphie 143) 
and Music, Motion Pictures and Recorded Sound, Printing and Book-making, ects 
in affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution—supervised studies including Ava 
of Cultural and Political History, Fine Arts and Folk Arts, History of Aan 
Arts and Manufacturers, History of Exploration, History of Science and Tet me 


ay 
»" x - jy ma 
| Maritime History, Military History, Naval History. Additional fields of stuc y ram 
| » arranged i C > prow 
be arranged in both the Library of Congress and Smithsonian cooperative p! nd ate 
d - a 
Special announcements concerning these programs are issued periodically 


available in the Office of the Director of the American Studies Program. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


FIRST GROUP 

din? 
wit 
Themes and issues of American civilization since Colonial us Ia? 
emphasis on the modern setting; Recommended for sophomores WP awe 
to major in American Civilization (Academic year—day 5 
ning) 


71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3—3) Mondale, Re 


I SECOND GROUP 
ratie and suf 
101 American Civilization (3) Walker § 


| (Not offered 1969-70) 


sandli” 
" . . . . cc an 4 
| 171-72 Studies in American Literature (3—3) w tra juo? 
ó i 1 P art 
| Same as English 171-72. Major factors in the national cultura! 45 af 


ie N 
à , iors d» 
as shown by outstanding writers. Recommended for (7: «2 or 1 
majoring in American Civilization. Prerequisite: English 55— 
| (Academic year—day and evening) 


aah 
ments, and organizations through which that thought foun 
(Summer 1969) 


AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM 185 


176 Negro Life in American Cities since 1860 (3) 


An examination of the main features of the Negro community that de. 
veloped within American cities before the emergence of the ghetto, and 
of the changes the ghetto later imposed 
structures of these cities within cities, their 
their political organization, and the effec 
1960's, (Summer 1969) 


An examination of the social 
culture, their economic bases, 
ts of the black rebellion of the 


179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3—3) 


Mondale, W alker 


Coordinating course for seniors majoring in American Civilization 


(Academic year—day) 
THIRD GROUP 


271-72 Seminar: Research and Teaching in Ame 
Civilization (3-3) 


Consideration of American studies as an area for study 
troduction to research and bibliography. 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of , 
demic year day ) 


rican Mondale, Walker 


and teaching; in- 
Required of candidates for the 
American Civilization. ( Aca- 


*5 x . . . . , x 3 
273-74 Seminar: Materials in American Negro Culture (3—3) 


Redding 
Prerequisite: History 173-74 or equivalent. 


(Academic year—day) 


“85-86 Seminar: American ( olonial Literature (3—3) McCandlish 
Same as English 285-86, (Not offered 1969-70) 
295 Independent Studies (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to Master's candidates Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired, (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
299_ Thant 
2-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Fon 
OURTH GROUP 
373.. . 
3-74 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Redding 


For students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
tion in the field of American Civilization. (Not offered 1969-70) 


381. , 
1-82 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) 
For stude 
in the fie 


Mondale, Walker 
*hilosophy general examination 
(Academic year—day) 


nts preparing for the Doctor of I 
ld of American Civilization. 


385-86 Readings 


in American Colonial Literature (3-3) McCandlish 
Same as English 385-86. (Not offered 1969-70) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged ) 


Joi, — 

nt 

te Offe 

Rister un, Ting of the Department of History and the American Studies program. Student 


er 
either designation 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff | 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


| "- ; gies a 
I| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for er 
li (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| 
I T TEO — > x T3 T , 
COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
| LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
| 
| , " e ` | rs of its staff: 
| The following courses are offered at the Library of Congress by members 0 
| 
THIRD GROUP 
| 255 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in the Library 
| of Congress (6) te 
; hich contribut 
Introduction to research opportunities and fields of study which C -ontro^ 
to the profession of librarianship. Development, bibliographic Y -on 
e " t y Ju 
| and research use of the Library of € ongress' special collections uM 
| parisons with major collections elsewhere (Fall—day) 
FOURTH GROUP 
I 
| 355-56 Seminar: Advanced Library Research (3—3) ntro! 
" x cO 
Introduction to practical problems of research in librarianship ont sai o 
. » a 1 
of collections. Supervised study in selected subject fields emp spec 
collections in the Library of Congress and concentrated work in "ic eat 
> mic 
collection. Prerequisite: American Civilization 255 (Acaden 
| —as arranged) 
Hi || 389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | exam 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genet Ma) 
| : ` eres 
| ination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Congr* 
i | be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| 390 Dissertation Research (arr.) j up 
^ 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing d ssertations bas Supe 
: ress. " 
| or significantly related to collections of the Library of Congre vilizati? 
|| vised by specialists at the Library Prerequisite: American 4 
| 355-56 (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| 
| || 
| | i 
|| COURSES OFFERED IN AFFII IATION WITH THI 
H ] SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
| " pstit 
4 y " ` " sonia he 
| Che Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smith ization pe 
| tion's Program for Graduate Students in the History of American Civ! "by memb 
| | following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Technology» 
H | of its staff: 
i 
| i} THIRD GROUP 
| ilization (3) 
n A : P 3 " " " nu 
250 Orientation Course: Material Aspects of American Civ™ n inst 
: . ni as 
| | Familiarization with the historical collections of the Sn = tion uc 
Jue 
tion and introduction to opportunities for research and pu 


ANATOMY 


on historical objects Required of all students in the doctoral program 


affiliated with the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall—day) 

FOURTH GROUP 
351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3-3) 
Supervised study and/or field work in selected 


the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. P. 
ization 250 


subject areas related to 
rerequisite: American Civil- 
( Academic year- day) 
394 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
amination in fields offered in 
May be repeated for credit. 


general ex- 
affiliation with the Smithsonian Institution 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


395 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations 


significantly 
related to the material 


aspects of American civilization Students work 
under curatorial supervision at the Smithsonian Institution Prerequisite 
American Civilization 351-52. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
Spring—as arranged) 


Telford (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (Visiting —Med- 
X), F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson 
Lecturer J. Angel 


sorial Lecturers J.A. DiPaolo, L.E. Church 
sor E.N. Albert 


cal Professor R.N Brown 
'ssorial Lecturers R.G. Clark, Joan Blanchette 


Master 


tom thi 9f Science in the field of Anatomy. Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree 
Is 


istry. Univeristy, or equivalent, with a major in a biological science or Chem- 
lent. * undergraduate program must include the following courses, or equiva- 
Shemisiry Bal Sciences 11-12; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52. 53 54; Physics 1, 2. Bio- 
2n *quireq ^. E" Is recommended as an elective : " 
“04, 205 e. general requirements, pages 89-95, including Anatomy 202, 203, 
9 related «4.4 295, 299-300, and graduate courses in biochemistry, physiology, 
sible fields selected with the approval of the Department. It 


is not always pos 
a n 
Ing al] t trange courses 


ce © required work 
Ogy Jor of Philosophy 


and research so that the student can be 
in one academic year 
ross fields of study in Anatomy 


ology Anatomy , Histoli y, 


assured of complet- 


Electron Mk roscopy, Embryol- 
Human Genetics, Neuroanatomy, and Physical An 
ce pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 


throp 


5 


200 r- 
- Gross Anatomy (6) Calabrisi and Staff 
Regional 


dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with 
“Tays, I 


IL 
Aboratory fee, $30 (Fall—day) 


lectures and 


187 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
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Allan 


: e Ine of ef ibryok 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of embr) 


Ogy in interpreting anatomical anomalies (Fall—day) 
hi staff 
204 Neuroanatomy (2) Johnson and > | 
i y " cia 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and spe 
senses. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall—day ) 
y e T , Stafi 
205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) Telford and ty 
T d m — boa): 
Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human 
Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall—day ) 
“aff 
tai 
22 Seminar (1-1) Johnson and 5 ; 
225 at 
. r id gradus 
Research reports and discussions of special topics by staff and 8 
students. (Academic year—day) i 
Stal 
2491 ti i ic *h (1 Telford and Sta 
249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) el the 
"ri in 
Major research techniques as applied to biological materials 
various anatomical disciplines. (Fall—day ) 
' À Ang” 
252 Physical Anthropology (1) jj 
a a ] rae 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution day) 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man (Spring k 
Allan 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) g adul! 
] ane * 


Dissection of early and late human fetus. ( omparison of feta 


^ : , ) 
Structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—day | 
. a0 
E Ae pi Pa 
255 Basic Genetics (1) jinkag® 
e, Inner 
Introductory. Basic concepts in genetics. Mendelian inheritanc® viel 
gene interaction, chromosome mapping, mutation, dominant anc 
genes (Spring—4day) 
256 Human Genetics (1) ploid) 
E j .s, aneu 
General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, p gene! 
in man and its significance, biochemical aspects ot heredity, © 
counseling (Spring—day ) pett 
“he 
s A et... 1 Blan’ 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
Anatomy 260 may be taken without 261 (Spring—day) pette 
-hê 
à; i ie ok ) Bam > 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (4) i ab 
. . 2 dents. 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anatomy 260. 12 2 
oratory fee, $15 (Spring—as arranged) pris! 
"ala 
Cali 
262 Gross Anatomy of l pper and Lower Extremities (2) ssigi" 
um )ns, ** 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discus. 
: »—day 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring—) m 
) te 
Chris 4 
264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) assld 
ions, * 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; —— 
. . ing—dà 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee $10 (Spring—* seh 
, ~priste™ 
266 G An: i 2 r ti 
2 ross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 1s, as” 
: «S1O0T ' 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discu 


reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


189 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 


Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee, $10 


(Spring—day) 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with consideration 
of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 students 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring—day) 


272 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 


Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring—day ) 
274 Tissues of the Body (1) Telford 


y tissues of the body 
regenerative capacities, aging, 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primar 
—their histogenesis, growth, functions, 
death. (Spring—day) 


278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) Goss 


Lectures and discussions related particularly 
Standing contributors to the 
surgery, (Spring—day ) 


to the lives and times of out- 
advancement of the science of anatomy and 


^0« : 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 


is offered; may be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Content differs each time course 


credit. Fee to be arranged, 


^ 
499.300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 
QR r ` : 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 


spring——as ar- 
ranged; summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 

` Athropology 

djunc 

t Profess " s . " " 
Prog Profe Sors W.H. Crocker, Elliott Liebow, S.H. Riesenberg 
°SSop; 


Associ a Lecturer J.L. Angel 
stant be, €ssors R.K. Lewis (Chairman), Ruth McKay 

Re rofessors Ruth Krulfeld, R.L. Humphrey, Jr., V.K. Golla. Suzanne 
Ynolds y 


Whe 
ti telor 
he ana 2^. Arts with a major in Anthropology (Departmental) 


fo, dired. -elters curriculum, page 76, including Anthropology 1-2 
> in 4 " 
» n addition to the general requirements stated on pages 81-85, twenty- 
Ours in 


Anthropology, which must include 192 and second-group 


Prerequisite 


190 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i . ' P , act Culture 
Anthropology courses in each of the following categories: Aspects of 


's) 
; < 1 urses numbered in the 16057; 
(courses numbered in the 150's), Linguistics (courses numbered in s 


e. 
Ethnology (courses numbered in the 170's), and Physical Anthropology and E 
ology (courses numbered in the 180's). Stude ew 
to elect courses from the following: Biological Sciences 108; English 125 - 
154; Mathematics 101; Philosophy 192; Psycholog 115, 121; and Statistics 


„search 
Students are normally provided the opportunity to pa ea n 
e ) America 


in the senior year are 


ticipate in field 


conducted each summer by anthropological field schools in states of the 


x so 

West. Opportunities for such research participation in South Teneo. ue d 
periodically provided for exceptionally able students selected by the staff me 

conducting the field research * Bache- 
Master of Arts in the field of Anthr »pology Prerequisite: the tree of pi 


F | rsit T ji valent 
lor of Arts with a major in Anthropology from this University, « gi proved 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. All courses must wr taken 
: s ti t be u 
in advance by the adviser. The Master's ( omprehensive Examination mus 


before registration for the second half of the thesis work 


; : emphas? 
Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Latin American Sti 


s with optional 
in Anthropology (Interdepartmental).—See page 301 f phasis 
Master of Arts in the field of Latir imerican Studies wit puonn: = 
in Anthropology (Interdepartmental).—See pages 301 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5 
_orouP 
. + te cond E 
Departmental prerequisite: Anthropology 1-2 is prerequisite to all se 


courses in Anthropology 


FIRST GROUP 


staf 
|-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3 


» his 
k k is | culture 7... 
First half: survey of man's ori physical evolution, and < the prt 
tory. Second half: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating ing sum 
. 1 va even r 
ciples of cultural behavior (Academic year—day and 


mer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) 


g fit 
p valne orien ae 
Examination of world views, conceptual systems, and value i d alte! 
3 1969 Ü 4 
of representative cultures throughout the world (1% 
nate years: fall—day) if | 
I 
Kru 
151 Introduction to Primitive Economics (3) punte! 
iding s) 
Comparative study of various economic organizations — ite yea 
7^ 4 | alterni 
ind gatherers, herders and cultivators (1970-71 and alte M Ka) 
v 
153 Psychological Anthropology (3) jy of P 
" Mural stuc ni? 
Re ance of psychoanalvtic theories to the cross-cultul ind me? 
u 4 rm ion € 
sonality. Cultural determinants of persona formatio! 
health. — (Fall—day) goll? 
e x hti 
154 Mythology and Folklore (3) tive thoU g 
: eias id reati ML 
Unwritten literature as an expression of imaginative à d c in encu! 


the place of mythology and folklore in social organiza 


tion, and in social control (Spring—4day ) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural 
religious beliefs and practices (Fall—day; summer 1969) 

157 Primitive Social Organization (3) 

The analysis of the social org: 


inization of primitive peoples; kinship, eco- 
nomic, and political systems, 


(Spring—day ) 
158 Art and Culture (3) 
Study of the art of tribal society, culture, in- 


fluences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with art pro- 
duction. (Spring—day ) 


Krulfeld 


including the role of art in 


159 Ethnoscience (3) Staff 
of knowledge, such as astronomy, botany, 
technology, and zoology, as these are 


Comparative study of branches 
mathematics, psychology, 


empiri- 
cally derived and Systematically arranged in selected preindustrial sọ- 
cieties, (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day) 

161 Language and Culture (3) Golla 
Structure and semantics of systems of human communication; linguistic 
change; influence of language on world view (Fall—day) 

5 1 2.49 : 

162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Golla 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguistics. (Fall 
—às arranged) 


170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) 


Reynolds 
Study of the culture history 


and ways of life of Indian groups of the 


area during the ethnographic present. (1969-70 and alternate years 
Spring—day ) 


7 , . , n 3 
‘I Native Peoples of North America (3) 


Comparative study of 
are 


Humphrey 
Indian groups representative of each of the culture 
às of the continent. (1970-71 and alternate years ) 
? i : p " > ` 
172 Native Peoples of South A merica (3) Staff 
ach of the culture areas of the 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall 
173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 
Study of the 
Melanesia, 


174 F 


Survey of Indian groups representative of e 
Continent. -evening ) 


Riesenberg 
culture history and ways of the life of the native peoples of 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. (1970-71 and alternate years) 


ar Eastern Communities (3) Krulfeld 
hropology as applied to selected villages 
Asian areas as China, Japan, and Malaysia (Spring—day ) 


Community study approach in ant 
In such 


175 Culture 


s of Southeast Asia (3) 
Study 


Krulfeld 


of representative Southeast Asian cultures from primitive groups to 
high Civilizations (1970-71 and alternate years) 


176 € 
6 Cultures of the 
Survey social and economic adaptations to an 


Made by Peoples of the northern sub-arctic 
America and Eurasia (1969. 


Circumpolar Region (3) Humphrey 
of the extreme climate 
and arctic regions of North 


70 and alternate years spring 


day) 


191 


Reynolds 


in nonliterate societies Examination of 


Reynolds 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` " »wIS 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) Le 


. ; " ligi id 
Study of the geographic environment, language, religion, anc on 
; — phasis € 


soc ial 


structure of settled and nomadic peoples of the Near East; em 

the Arab world. (1970-71 and alternate years) 

178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) l E 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, a 
temporary problems of cultures of southern and eastern Negro Am 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day) 


»wI1$ 
179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) Le 


Comparative examination of the history, cultural development, 

- h ; - ica. 
temporary problems of cultures of western and central Negro Afric 
(1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day) 


and com 


hrey 
182 New World Archeology (3) HumP 


Survey of North American culture history from man's entr) 
Americas during the Pleistocene period until the time of the 
contacts. (Fall—day) 


jhre) 
183 Old World Archeology (3) Humi 


earliest 
Survey of I >} " Europe. Afri id Asia from the car $ 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asii zatio® 


. i s . al civili 
hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced agricultural Ci 
E E 


and their secondary centers. (1970—71 and alternate years) 

re 

> ‘ : umph 
185 Latin American Archeology (3) H on from 

J , „rica 
The culture history of pre-Columbian Mexico and ¢ entral pranie 
> € S 

the Paleo-Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, empha (196? 


origin and development of Latin American high civilizations 
70 and alternate years: fall—day) 


Ang 
186 Physical Anthropology (3) ; psi 
4 of p^? 
Study of human variation past and present, seen as à product < 
and cultural evolution (Spring—evening) j 
rastie 
; Kru! 
192 Anthropological Theory (3) tying the 
"ens J arly 
Analysis of the theoretical postulates and assumptions a 
y 
development of modern cultural anthropology (Fall—da} celi 
r elle 
Krul 
193 Anthropological Methods (3) pias 1? of 
;u : | Die a 
Approaches to library and field research. ( onceptual bases an anizai 
delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and o> day) 
data; and in the preparation of the final report (Spring 
THIRD GROUP go? 
261 Field Methods in Linguistics (3) lialect u^ 
setie diale ms 
Principles of interviewing and recording various inge nce 
niques of observation of cultural variables which infu 
choice (Spring—day ) sol 
1 $5 
262 Applied Anthropology (3) ific fields 


, e s spe 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such spe 
government, business, law, and medicine (Fall—day) 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


263 Culture Contact and Change (3) 


Reynolds 
Western 


Impact on non-Western cultures Workings and processes of 


social change as variant cultures and ethical systems interact (1969. 
70 and alternate years: fall—day) 

^?) r 1: 1 

264 Museum Techniques (3) Humphrey 


Principles of collection, classification, pre 


servation, identification, and in- 
terpretation of specimens; presentation 


to the public of the cultural sig- 
nificance of prepared specimens; research and instructional use of the 
museum. Field trips to area museums (Fall—day) 


265 Method and Theory in Archeology (3) Humphrey 


Analysis of field techniques, dating methods, and theoretical approaches 


in reconstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, utilizing the 
most recent archeological techniques. (1970-71 and alternate years) 


KT 3 
266 Technology (3) Humphrey 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function. meaning, and use of 


material culture and the behavior patterns involved in its production 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 
) , . ^ , 
267 Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
(Formerly Primitive Economics) 


Comparative study of 
and consumption 


268 P. 


preindustrial systems of production, distribution, 
(1970—71 and alternate years ) 


easant Society (3) Krulfeld 


societies, including an examination 
of functioning within their larger social, economic, and 


(1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day) 
> : 
273 Culture of Poverty (3) 

Cross-cultural 


Cross-cultural analysis of peasant 
Of their manner 


cultural context. 


Liebow 


assumptions about the life of the 
the aim of gaining theoretical in- 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


consideration of basic 
Poor within pluralistic societies with 
Sights into the nature of culture itself. 


225 a r a » 

“82 Advanced Archeology: North American Prehistory (3) Staff 
Analysis in depth of current 
Origin and development of 
ànd alternate years) 


archeological problems relating to the 
aboriginal American cultures. (1970-71 


283 Ady . : 

` “vanced Archeology: Old World (3) Staff 
Study, and the development 
(1969-70 and alternate years: spring 


in detail, of the beginnings of human culture 


of Civilization in the Old World. 
—€vening ) 


87 Seminar; Problems in Latin American € ivilization (3) Rodríguez 
y à specialist within the methodology of 


discipline; each student Wriles a report on some aspects of 


Interdisciplinary seminar guided b 


'S Chosen 


à key theme (1.e., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admis 
is Mon by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
©” Research (arr.) Staff 
199. 300 E. be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year 


as arranged; summer 1969) 
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A rt 


Professors D.C. Kline, W.A. MacDonald, L.P. Leite (Chairman 

Professorial Lecturer Grace Evans 

Associate Professors Roland Fleischer, F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller 

Assistant Professors H.I. Gates, Lilien Hamilton 

Instructor F.O. Griffith 

Lecturers R.G. Stewart, Jane Kofler 

Studio Lecturers on the Staff of the Corcoran School of Art 
Alexander Russo, Joseph Taney, Teruo Hara, James Twitty, Rob- 
Schmutzhart, A.B. Stevenson, William Woodward, Thomas Dow ning, skin, 
ert Foster, Samuel Holvey, Edwin McGowin, Frank Wright, Harold P 
W.S. Dutterer, E.W. Frederick, J.F. Giampaoli, W.G. Johnson, Jack Le G. 

witz, R.M. Stackhouse, Krystyna Swiecicki, D.T. Corrigan, Jerry Lake ^" 

Osuna, Evelyn Dyer 


Jack Perlmuttel 
Berthol 


t _-pre 
( Departmental j- 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Art History and Theory Art 3 


: a. luding 
requisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, or equivalent, including 
32 rs, © 
des : „mester hou a7 

Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85; twenty-one semester ! 


, 7 or 118; 
follows: Art 101 or 102; 104 or 105; 109 or 110; 112; 113 or 114; 11 Mouse of 


. ° y aj 
or 138. In addition, nine semester hours selected from second-grouf nstructó! 
e 1 


from third-group courses open to undergraduates with the approval of th , to m^ 
Philosophy 162 is recommended as a senior-vear elective. Student: intending cage 
jor in this field are urged to acquire a reading knowledge of a foreign !9* 
preferably French or German, at the earliest possible convenience. ite: UY 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (Departmental) Prerequ 11-2 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, or equivalent, including Art 21-22 an“ ^ gp 


anty 
i ^ : i5, twen" 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, ! ziston 


is 

semester hours in Fine Arts; Philosophy 162 or equivalent; six hours of " P" 
selected from second-group courses or from third group courses Open requi 
graduates with the approval of the instructor. A maximum of twelve of the : els; 
twenty-seven hours in Fine Arts may be taken in any one of the following ect" 
painting, design, sculpture, graphics, and ceramics; the remainder are tO A / 
from three of these fields. k (per? 
Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Classical Archeology and Gree? wit » 
mental).—This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction pase 
Department of Classics Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, P'* , 
Classics 13-14, and History 39-40 ter pour " 
Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 81-85, twelve semes™ 101, Ae 
second-group courses in Greek; Classics 137-38 Anthropology 183; Art y OF 
103, 111; History 109, 110; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge O! Fren* 4 
man, preferably both, is strongly recommended tratio” 4 
Master of Arts in the field ‘of Art History and Criticism with conce eis 
Classical Art and Ar heology, American Art. Renaissance and Baroque s of i^ 


temporary Art, and Medieval Art Prerequisite: the degree of i 
with a major in Art History and Theorv at this University, OT er dir e 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. As many as po i A Phí 
twenty-four semester hours in course work should be in third-group Mes 
eral written Master's Comprehensive Examination on the problems B reses” 
Art History and Criticism and a written thesis embodying the results © 


some specific topic in the history and criticism of art are also required 


194 


HIRST G 


$ 


195 


Master of Arts in the field of Museology Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts With a major in Art History and Theory at this University, or equivalent. 
quired: the general requirements, pages 89-95. Prospective candidates should 
Consult the Department for specific requirements. 


faster of Fine Arts in the field of Painting, Sculpture, € 


'eramics, or Graphics.— 

Ferequisite: the degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Fine Arts in the field 

' ünting, Sculpture, Ceramics, or Graphics at this University, or equivalent 

*quired: the general requirements, pages 89-95. In lieu of the foreign language 

léQüirement. Master of Fine Arts candidates are required to take three additional 
Semeste 


sib] r hours of course work selected from Art 137-38, 181-82; as many as pos- 

e of aining twenty-four semester hours of course work should be in third- 
Sroup courses, A creative thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) 
* Ceramics, or graphics, and a p 
m illustrated by the thesis 
ac helor of 
“duc i 


in painting, 
aper discussing some technical phase of 
are also required 

Arts in Education with a teaching field in 
ation curriculum, page 78 


Art.—Prerequisite: the 
Required: the Art o 


ption and professional courses listed on pages 104—5, 114. 
ART HISTORY AND THEORY 
ROUP 


l Art Appreciation (3) 
Language and function of art in its v 


aesthetic principles, theories, 
marily for nonmajors. 


Hamilton 
arious media; development of styles, 
and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 
(Fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 


31-35 c : i 

1-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Hamilton 
Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern 
limes, A foundation for further study in the history of art. (Aca- 
demic year 


day and evening; summer 1969) 


71.. 
1-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3—3) 


Painting, sculpture, 
to crafts 


Kline, Grubar 
lected references 
from Colonial beginnings to tbe 


from early 19th century to the present. 
day and evening; summer 1969) 


and architecture of America, with se 
and popular arts. First half: 
Republican Age. Second half 
( Academic year 


Cra, 
COND GROUP 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 


MacDonald 
(Fall — day ) 
IM e 
? Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) MacDonald 
(Spring. -day) 
103 Chace: 
Classical Iconography (3) MacDonald 
Origin and development of myths in classical art (Not offered 
969-70) 
10. . 
4 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) Evans 
"arly developments from the 13th to the 15th century. (Fall —day ) 
105 x 
Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Evans 


Hig ‘ 
gh Renaissance and Mannerism. (Summer 1969) 
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" . > »jscher 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Fle 


rmany, France, Spain 
Fifteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 9P 


| and Portugal. (Fall—day) 


| 
| „ischer 
" " > ISU 
| | 107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) I "- jin 
Sixteenth century painting in the Netherlands, Germany, France, 9P 
and Portugal. (Spring—evening) 
| Fleischet 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) m 
| ; (Falla; 


Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 


| 
| summer 1969) 
: ; Leite 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
, J Spring 
Painting and sculpture from Academism to Symbolism V 
day) : 
| | Leite 
110 Contemporary Art (3) | 1969- 
Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe (Not offeret 
| 70) | 
U 
* r :Don? 
111 Classical Archeology (3) Ms tudy 
| Ais ° 4h intensive 9^ 
| Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with inten ring of 
| of one or more areas selected from architecture, sculpture, pal 
| minor arts. (Fall—day) id 
| ae Dont 
112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) en 1 
T E 1 Jersia- 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Pe 
(Spring—day; summer 1969) ite 
Leite 
| 113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) d jh 
| | : and ^ 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th à 
il century Italy. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) her 
> i Fleise 
| 114 Baroque Art in the North (3) a 11% 
! | . ) an 
Development in painting, sculpture, and architecture in the 16t! Engla 
| centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, France, Germany, àn 
| (Spring—day; summer 1969) ite 
Le 
115 Christian Iconography (3) ^ eanl 
| , .< froi 
| Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes . 
| Christian to modern times. (Not offered 1969-70) Evam 
| van 
| 117 Medieval Art I (3) pyzantif 
i I d a 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the early Christian an 
i |! periods. (Fall—day ) TT 
| | a 
| || 118 Medieval Art II (3) - athic 7^ 
| F . j o 
| | Architecture, sculpture, and painting of the Romanesque am 
| | riods. (Spring—day; summer 1969) pvo 
3 
i 1 1 
i 119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) 969-10) 
' | - - . a 
The Carolingian and Merovingian periods (Not offered 1 Klin 
! 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) 


an. 
ip? 

„a and Ji 

Architecture, painting, and sculpture of China, Korea, ? 


| | (Fall—day) 


141 Interior Decoration (3) 


Kline 

Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble lay- 
Out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. (Summer 1969) 

142 House Planning (3) Kline 


Planning the contemporary house for 


lems, the case plan, materials of buil 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


family living, including site prob- 
ding, and climate conditioning 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) 


Kline 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 


crafts. (Not offered 1969-70) 
146 Principles of Museum Work (3) 
Introduction to the history and development of museums: problems of 
museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, 


*ervation, and educational service. Prerequisite to graduate study in 


museology. Field trips to galleries and museums arranged, (Fall and 
spring- evening) 


Stewart 


installation, con- 


148 19th Century American Painting (3) 


Grubar 
(Fall—day) 
149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring—day; summer 1969) 
T 
HRD Group 
~ E 
203 Primitive Art (3) Kline 
Arts of 


prehistoric and Primitive man in E 


urope, the pre-Columbian 
Oceania, and Africa. 


(Fall—day) 


Americas, 


* 
207 Modern Architecture (3) 


Kline 

Development of modern architecture and building technology in Europe 
and America from the late 19th century to the present. (Fall—day ) 

^ 

216 Medieval Painting (3) Evans 
Painting and the decorative arts. (Spring—evening) 

?5 d a 

“<0 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) Fleischer 
(Spring—day ) 

221€ à 

¿l Seminar: Northern Renaissance Art (3) Fleischer 
(Fall—day) 


243 Semi 
Seminar: American Art (3) 
Specific are 
day) 


Kline, Grubar 


a announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring— 


2 
<4 : 
4 Seminar: 19th Century Art (3) 


~ Leite 
Pecific area announced in Schedule of Classes. Reading knowledge of 
rench desirable, (Fall—day) 
245 Semi 3 : , 
i , nar; 20th Century Art (3) Grubar, Leite 
WS = te “rea announced in Schedule of Classes 


(Spring—evening) 
lake 

h f, 

or Undergraduate credit with the approval of the instructor 


197 


vam a À o M D qr 
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| 1 * : C yonald 
246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) MacDo d 
lion T - sums 
Specific area announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall—day; st 
1969) 


å T E Evans 
| 247 Seminar: Medieval Art (3) 
(Fall—evening) 


248 Independent Research (3) 


yn 
| , : ge ultati 
Open only to Master's degree candidates. To be arranged in OF I] and 
with individual instructors. May be repeated for credit. é 
spring—as arranged ) " 
Sta 
261 Art Theory and Criticism (3) | from 
: . m à lected 
History of theory and criticism; area of concentration selec - day) 


Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, and Modern fields (Spring 


263—64 Research Seminar in American Art (3—3) on of 
Collectic 


Selected themes offered in conjunction with the National )dmittec 


Fine Arts and the Smithsonian Institution. Open to "-—-— , com 
> NI N 
to graduate study in the field of Art History and Criticism it tion wit 
centration in American Art. Registration only after consum 
the Department Chairman (Academic year—day ) ü 
Sta 
271-72 Museum Techniques (6-6) (As 9 
The Department should be consulted for specific information 
| ranged) staf 
! 289-90 Thesis Research (3-3) 
|| ; 
I| (Academic year—as arranged ) 
| 
| etum "T 
| FINE ARTS : 
f 
aborat? 
SUUM terial or labo" ey 
Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry no material saisi fees fo! 
| fees; students must purchase their own materials. Laboratory and maters ip 
á desc 


` " " ` se 
courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art are stated in the cour 
and are payable at the School. d is 
Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. | . man 


I 
a . nt Chat 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 or permission of Departmen 
prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. 
| FIRST GROUP mi 
7 
| 21-22 Design I: Basic (3-3) irst p 
f "sign. je 
ji Fundamental studies of principles and elements ot -— jona sa! 
| A ] "ec ns 
study of two-dimensional design. Second half: three or y ummet ! 
t e S 
(First half and second half: fall and spring—as arranges, Gow! 
. MCU” aft 
; à > terer, ^ hs 
41—42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA Stackhouse, be d :chmut j 
rights ` a 
i 7 riot Í 
., inter” pati” 
v " landscape, V 
Mechanical and visual perspective. Still life, landscal tion, 9 y 
n ompos! ws 
object drawing, figure drawing, collage, elements of € amio yea 
i ide 
illusion, and graphic communication of ideas (Acac 
and evening; summer 1969) 


* Required of all Fine Arts majors 


51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA 
Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing, and 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshop and 

illustrated lectures, Laboratory fee, $45 a semester. 


(Academic year 
—day and evening; summer 1969) 


57-58 Graphics I (3-3) 


Griffith 
(Formerly Printmaking 1) 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, 


relief, block printing, lithography, 
and other composite processes. 


(Academic year—day and evening ) 

91-62 Watercolor (3-3) CSA Stevenson 
Transparent and opaque watercolor, drawing fundamentals. (Aca- 
demic year—day; summer 1969—Art 61) 

65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA Woodward 
Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. (Aca- 
demic year -day and evening; summer 1969) 

1-82 Sculpture I (3-3) CSA Schmutzhart, Corrigan 
Basic sculptural and casting techniques, new m 
carving, Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 
evening; summer 1969) 


aterials, stone and wood 
(Academic year—day and 


SECOND GROUP 


Seco 
here UP Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the De- 
"nt. 


121.55 D " n 
^* Mesign II: Structured (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


Structured course that extends the student's design experience through a 
Series of problems involved with both two- and three-dimensional media. 
Emphasis on problem solving through experimentation with m 
tools, (Academic year «day ) 


Gates 


aterials and 


123.» ^ 
^4 Design III: Individual Problems (3—3) 


Emphasis on the individu 


Staff 
al student and the problems and materials that 
"Pecifically interest him in any area of design. Prerequisite: Art 121- 
22. (Academic year—as arranged ) 


1125 > 
~< inti " 1 . - 
) Painting II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Twitty, Downing 
Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. Study of 
stylistic 


approaches from realistic to abstract. 


(Academic year—day 
ning; summer 1969—Art 125-26 (3-3)) 


and eve 
7123. 5 
<8 Painting Ill (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 


Russo, Twitty, Dow ning 
Exploratory efforts in the de 


velopment of style, using advanced methods 


and materials, (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1969— 

tis Art 127-28 (3_3)) 
1-35 . 
A Ceramics Il (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Hara 

: asic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
« and hand forming. Laboratory fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester 
‘ 
tpe 
Fin Aca Majors with 


concentrations in 


design may elect 6 semester hours of credit 
Jors and M 


aster of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 


* Fine Arts majors and Master of Fine Arts c 


200 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


saning: 
à iiid nd evening 
hours; $60 for 6 semester hours. (Academic year—day anc 


summer 1969—Art 131-32 (3-3)) 


y. Sc tzhart 
137-38 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Russo, Schmu 
Techniques (3-3) CSA 


Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and - oli 
grounds in tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, p etch 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, (Firs! 
ing; modeling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. 


37) 
half and second half: fall and spring—day; summer 1969—Art l 


f 
prepal ation ° 
: mer, 


+ ps 
Gate 
139-40 Design Workshop (3-3) and 
, n : »xtile lastics, 
Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, tex e, r yt offere 
other materials. (First half: summer 1969, second half: ne 
1969-70) 
" er 
Telle 
143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) ibilitie$ 
" " yssl 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its "-——— 
we t] 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 (Academic year—day; summer par? 
an? 
151-52 Ceramics III (3 or 6—3 or 6) CSA jual prob 
` ; , vidua 
Glaze calculation, experimentation in reduction firing, — n fof the 
" » I& 
lems in formation techniques, and problems in series produc I borato 
studio artist. Advanced decorating and finishing techniques ter pours 
z ames 
fee each semester: $45 for 3 semester hours; $60 for 6 seme 
(Academic year—day and evening) 
) «iu 
Griff 
153-54 Graphics II (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
(Formerly Printmaking 11) ro nesses 
, . te P r 
Advanced relief, intaglio, lithographic, and other composite jay; gum 
: £ raaf Ay 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 or equivalent (Academic year 
mer 1969—Art 153 (3)) h 
4 d k -eift 
Grif 
157-58 Graphics III (3 or 6-3 or 6) 
(Formerly Printmaking II) isite: Ar 
^rerequ $t 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media Proc P 
153-54 or equivalent. (Academic year—4day; summer 
58 (3-3)) pao! 
UM nye 
Gian 
159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA Russo, text 
» form, ng 
Study of the potential of design in growth, structure, n draw! 
í » 
Organization, and color; mechanics of anatomy and fig 
(Acadamic year—day and evening; summer 1969) ji 


161-62 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) CSA 


atorY 
hy. I aborale ^ ug 
Introduction to the theory and practice of photograph) i 


z017) 
$20 a semester. (First half and second half: fall and spring 
mer 1969—Art 161) 
, . . 9) 
163-64 Welding (3-3) CSA ymmer 196 | 

sU 

Special problems in welded sculpture (Offered last time 
edt 


= of © 


ART 201 
165-66 Painting, Drawing, Composition (3-3) CSA Giampaoli, Schmutzhart 


Design and representation in drawing, painting, and pastel. Disciplined 
study of nature and Principles of the Renaissance and 19th century 
masters. (Academic year—day and evening ) 


167 Advertising Design: Visual Communication (3) CSA Taney and Staff 


Development of concepts and layouts incorporating typography, illus- 
trations, or photographs, for brochures, bookjackets, displays, 
graphics for film media. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


168 Advertising Design: Advanced Visual 
Communication (3) CSA 


title 


Taney and Staff 


Development of graphic designs, layouts, professional formats for maga- 
zine spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, pack 
Development of portfolio of professional quality 
day and evening) 


ages 
(Fall and spring 


169 Advertising Design: Typography (3) CSA Lefkowitz 


Imaginative use of words in advertising and editorial design; develop- 
ment of typographic process, type specification, various type styles, and 
methods. Use of a type laboratory acquaints the student with the special 
Problems of the typographer. Special attention to studies in the com- 
Patibility of words and pictures, (Fall and spring—day ) 


170 Ady ertising Design: Illustration and Typography (3) CSA Lefkowitz 


Experiment with various illustration techniques in advertising and edi- 


torial design. Special problems in typography. Study of reproduction 
Processes to prepare art work for printing. (Fall and spring—day) 
171-79 con: 

1-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA 
Consideration of the basic alphabets and their use in calligraphy, letter 
ing, and typography (Academic year—day; summer 1969) 

l 
73-74 Advanc 


Foster 


ed Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA Foster 


Design and appropriate use of present-day letter forms. Consideration 
of lype faces and use in contemporary typography. 


(Academic year— 
day) 
175. 
76 Design Projects (3-3) CSA Holvey 
Advanced problems in various areas, including creative projects. (Aca- 
i demic year—day) 
P 
78 Rendering (3-3) CSA Holvey 
Methods and techniques of visual representation as used in the pro- 
fession 


al design fields, with a survey of modern illustrative styles. 
*l3g Academic year—day) 

-80 S. 
) Sculpture II (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 
hree-dimen 
Metal te 


Schmutzhart, Corrigan 
sional design, assemblages, bas-relief techniques, use of color, 
f chniques, wood, new materials. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester 
"Igi Cademic year—day and evening; summer 1969—Art 179-80 (3-3)) 
BIN 
New Media (3—3) CSA 
; Now media: 
"e. | Mery. 
Ar 


McGowin 
Plastic, lights, epoxy, rubber, styrafoam, and kinetic ma- 
( Academic year day) 


ts m 
ajors 
and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 


202 


co 


URSES OF INSTRUCTION 


187-88 Advertising Design: Photography (3-3) CSA 


Theory and practice of photography as 


design. Laboratory fee, $20 a semester 
evening ) 


*189—90 Sculpture III (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 


191-92 Advertising Design: Advanced Photography (3-3) CSA 


Relationship of sculpture to architecture. 


it relates 


( Academic 


Reliefs 


mental scale. Selected students experiment 


Photographic techniques as a creative medium and an 


193 


year—day and evening; summer 1969 


stimulating visual communication. Labora 
year—day and evening; summer 1969—Art 


Film Making (3) CSA 


Designed for the student with limited knowledge of the ^ 
his own shor 


Art 


189 


tory 


191) 


procedures in film making. The student will 


Laboratory fee, $90. (Fall and spring—evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


; 221 0 
All third-group Art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval 


Department. 


*231-32 Design IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


New media and techniques in three-dimensional design 


year—as arranged) 


*234 Design V (3 or 6) 


"235 


Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials 


dimensional problems. (Academic year 


Design VI (3 or 6) 


Designing and executing textiles using the techniques of silk 
print, and batik. (Academic year—as arranged ) 


249 Theory of Design (3) 


as arranged ) 


Application of design principles to painting 


minor arts of today. Relationship of design principle 


of instructor. (Fall—as arranged) 


251-52 Ceramics IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA 


25 


fof "4 
E -tion 1 
Personal glaze and clay formulation. Methods of instructi 45 fof 4 


student who plans to teach Laboratory 
semester hours; $60 for 
evening) 


6 semester hours 


53 Ceramics V (3 or 6) CSA 


Laboratory fee: $45 for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


*255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3 or 6-3 or 6) 


* Fine 


Arts 


( Academic yeal as arranged) 


majors and Maste M Fir Art ndidat 


* 
3 semester hours; 


tee 


Schmutzhart, Corrig 


work on 


create 


: "ster 
$60 for 6 semeste 


Lake 
communication 
year—day a 


an 
a monu 
( Academ" 


3)) 


Lake 

f 

instrument fot 
(Academie 
Osun? 


os an 
techniques | 


film 


( the 


Gate 


( Academ 


stall 


in thre” 


Tell 
ploc 


screen, 


the 
each semester; ay $ 
(Academic yea! 
Hs 
hours 
Tele 
( eredi! 


BIOCHEMISTRY 203 


257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3 or 6—3 or 6) 


Griffith 
(Academic year—as arranged) 

259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3 or 6) Griffith 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 

260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3 or 6) Griffith 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

*265. Pain gt , E ' Na: de 

452-66 Painting IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Staff 


(Academic year day and evening; summer 1969—Art 265-66 (3-3)) 


275 Painting V (3 or 6) CSA 


Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969—Art 275 (3)) 
*9 > s , -— " 
279-80 Sculpture IV (3 or 6-3 or 6) CSA Schmutzhart 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969—Art 279-80 (3-3)) 
*281 Sculpture V (3 or 6) CSA Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969—Art 281 (3)) 
20c "EN jx e 
“79-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged ) 


Bio ie 
~ochemistry 


Pr 

fessors C 
SSors à 

Prof, ina C.R. Tre 
Moria] Lectur 
urr, Jr, 


Shifrin, Ẹ 


adwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny 
ers Sidney Udenfriend (Intermediary Metab lism), W.W 
(Isotopes), R.W. Albers, Roscoe Brady, Jr., Arnold Schaefer, Sidney 
PR dward Steers, Jr., W.F Anderson, Pedro Cuatrecasas (Enzymolo 

x Erickson, H.L. Ozer, Gordon Guroff 


Soci 
Spe ciate Professor J M. Bailey 
cial Lec turers 


ry 


itam; Walter Mertz (Inorganic Metabolism), Herbert Weissbach 
mins), J.C. Smith, Jr. 


Ma, 
The 
Bio) 


Sler 

und of Science achelor's degree 
e ' - > 

gic. j vaduate Program must have included the following courses, or equivalent 

e 3! Sciences 11 12; Chemistry 11-12, 22, 51-52, 53-54; Physics 1, 2. 

Quire. : J 


in the field of Biochemistry —Prerequisite: a B 


499 3 ar genera] requirements, pages 89-95, including Biochemistry 221-2 
t 300 
) 


62 5 The remaining courses are to be selected from Biochemistry 224, 232, 
L ^94, 29 ^ 


` » Or, with the approval of the adviser, from graduate courses in Micro- 

amg ec ‘emistry, Physiology, or Pharmacology. It is usually not possible to 

OF th hone and research so that the student can be assured of completing all 
uir à " Ve 

Doctor *d work in one academic year 


dnim of Phi 


al N losophy fields of study in Biochemistry: Amino Acid Metabolism 
issy NUlrition 


ET Cu » Biochemical Evolution; Biochemistry of Cancer; Biox hemistry « 
Ydrates wre; Carbohydrate Metabolism; Chemistry and Metabolism of Carbo- 
"abolis, Lipids, Proteins; Complex Lipids; Intermediary Metabolism; Lipids; Me- 

Of Purines and Pyrimidines; Metabolic Relationships of Insulin; Protein 


f 


* ma " 
Jors and Master of Fine Arts candidates should elect 6 semester hours of credit 


204 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


" i ves 89-93, 95- 
nective Tissue; Nutrition; Tissue Respiration; and Vitamins.—See pages 89-93, 
97, for requirements for the degree. 


" n ^ v , juny 
| 221-22 General Biochemistry (4—4) Vah 


n n fee, 
| Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52, 54 Material 


i " d " } “on- 
Biosynthesis; Protein Metabolism; Endocrinology; Metabolism; Metabolism of C 

| 

$20 a semester., (Academic year—day) 

I 


à . ; Staff 
| 224 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 
J 3 -hem- 
| Biochemistry of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Bioche 
| istry 221. (Spring—4day) 
. * ` stafi 
225 Biochemical Procedures (3) B. Smith and > 
Laboratory course. Material fee, $16 a semester. (Fall and spr’ 
as arranged) 
. n " . staf 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
| | Current literature in biochemistry. (Fall and spring—day ) 
j . . . 4t } ifrin 
232 Proteins and Amino Acids (1) Steers, Sh 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221. (Spring—Saturday morning). 
uit 
| 241 Isotopes (3) : y 
x in biolog” 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in -— 
| Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation safety, yy) 
| radiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, $16 (Spring— 
| 251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) ring 
| Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222. (1969-70 and alternate years: P 
| | —day) 
| M 
| r " ers pra? 
H | 252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Ane stu” 
| " ; ; i í ae 
| | Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of gi mel 
! dents. Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, 4 
| abolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring—day ) 
254 Human Nutrition (1) stv 
e : ; f or ale 
Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of grad ay) 
I dents. Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring 
I! 
| 256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) te si 
d d > 7 ua p 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of p sys 
* - J ing 
! dents. Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular € - 
| tems; application of these processes to evaluation of function. 
| —day) n 
I "s : j sr, Eric 
li 258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) On d ate ud 
. . . gre u A 
| Primarily for medical students: open to limited number of human m 
f dents. Contribution of molecular biology to understanding O ics ? 
| J gen tag 


| tations and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and (spring 
^ P 
| | protein structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 227. 


| Saturday morning) 


— 


ad. 
ontent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 205 


260 Biochemistry of Steroids (1) 


Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents. Basic chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and me- 
tabolism, regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement 
of endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance. 
steroid changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy (Spring—day ) 


*262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 


Research techniques for study of lipid biochemistry. 1969-70 and alter- 
nate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of important classes of 
biological lipids. 1970-71 and alternate years: metabolism of lipids, in- 
cluding digestion, energy production, biosynthesis, function in specialized 


tissues and subcellular structures. (Spring—day ) 

266 Biochemical Genetics (1) Anderson 
Primarily for medical students; open to limited number of graduate stu- 
dents, (Spring—Saturday morning) 

D 1 $ . ~ 

295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 


Participation in a project under investigation in the Department or one in 
a related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


29c - : . 
“79-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as ar- 


ranged; summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Biolo,; i 
ological Sciences 


ma ansen, Edith Mortensen, S.C. Munson, A.H. Desmond (Chair- 
b. ^), R.L. W eintraub 


Ofe , 
operat Lecturers K.C. Kates, L.B. Smith 
Me Professors Caroline Adams, Kittie Parker, D.S. Douglas, S.O. Schiff, 

L Tilly 

SSocj, i 
med Professorial Lecturers J.R. Buchheit, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, 
4 

*sistang Pr 


Wistany p eOr MJ. Landy 
Cure p e. ssorial Lecturer P.I Spiegler 
“ten *ssie Dickens, P.L. Simon, Lois Earll 
"*cturers T.E. Bowman, R.F. Cressey, W.D Hope, M.L. Jones, L.S 


k “ha *r, D.L. Pawson, H.A. Rehder. Joseph Rosewater, C.F. Roper, D.F. 
mm F.A, Chace, Jr. 


"ur 
ht d 
iff " 
ers each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit 
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Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 0f Science with a major in Biology (Departm« — 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, page 
including Biological Sciences 11-12, or former 1-2, or equivalent; Chemis¥? 
11-12. . ” 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, a minimu 
twenty-four semester 


of 


hours of second-group courses which should include at jest 
hours in Biology, six in Botany, six in Zoology; and Biological Sciences 181 oai L 

Bachelor of Arts or Bache lor of Science with a major in Botany (Departmenin em 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, € 12. 
including Biological Sciences 11 12, or former 1-2, or equivalent; ¢ hemistry n o 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, a mine 
twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses in Botany or in a combini 
of Botany and Biology; and Biological Sciences 181-82 yepart- 

Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Zoology (D 
mental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec 
page 76, including Biological Sci 


. nt; 
ences 11—12, or former 1-2, or equivaler 
istry 11-12, 


of 
, r ae imum 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, a mir nd Bio” 

a 
twenty-four semester hours o 


logical Sciences 181-82 


t second-group courses in Zoology or Biology; 
ache 
T In f) > > a Bac 
Master of S tence in the field of Biology Prerequisite: the equivalent of 
. p m a wy. 
lor’s degree from this University with a major in Biology, Botany, or Zoolog} 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95 


lent of ? 
; » eanivalen 
Master of Science in the feld of Botany. Prerequisite: the equivale 


, , ry. 
Bachelor’s degree from this University with a major in Botany or Biolog 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95 


of ? 
Master of Science in the field 


of Zoology Prerequisite: the equivalent 
Bachelor's degree from this University with a major in Zoology or Biology. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of 
Cytology, and Molecular Genetics 
the degree. 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of 


ics, 
. enee 
study in Biology: Cell Physiology, Cyto8* for 


„ments 
See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requireme 


~ one tic? 
rial Gene", 
study in Botany: Cytogenetics, Microbial 


hyst 
Mycology, Paleobotany, Photobiology, Plant Ecology, Plant Pathology, m 1 yir 
ology—Mi roorganisms, Plant Phy siology—Vascular Plants, Taxomony, a 
ology.—See pages 89- 93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree parati) 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of studs in Zoology: Aquatic Ecology; GoM Radia 
Physiology; Entomology— Insect P 


hysiology; Herpetology; HistophysiologYr Anat- 
Anatomy, and Physiology of Mollusks; Vertebrate 
Vertebrate Embryology and Morphogenesis; and 
Ichthyology. —See pages 89-93. 95 97, for requirements for the degree 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmen 


tion Biology: Taxonomy, 
omy and Taxonomy: , 

cre 
tal field off 2 


by the departments of Biological Science s, Physics, and Physiology, see page 
15). See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree requisite: the 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Biology.—Prereqd 
Education curriculum, page 78. 105, 114 
Required: the Biology option and the professional courses listed on pages + | 
| 
requis 
Departmental pre 2 


Ls a > mer 1-4 potan 
requisite: Biological Sciences 11-12 or form in Biology» 

group courses (exception Biological Sciences 163) in 

except by permission of the 


to all second- 


and Zoology, instructor 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 207 


BIOLOGY 


FIRST GROUP 


1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) Munson and Stafl 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Introductory course leading to 
all second-and third-group courses in biology, botany, and zoology; also 
provides the nonscience student with an understanding of the life sciences 


Material fee, $10 a semester. (Offered last time summer 1969) 


3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Schiff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 
emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Material 


fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day and evening) 
“12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and zoology 
majors. Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—day) 


SECON D GROUP 


8 Organic Evolution (3) Munson 


Theories of organic evolution and present ideas on principal lines of de- 


velopment in the plant and animal kingdoms; review of mechanisms in- 
volved in the process. (Fall and spring—day) 


112 Bacteriology (4) Weintraub 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to structure, activ- 
ities, biological roles, and industrial uses of bacteria and some related 


Organisms. Prerequisite: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11. 
(Fall—day) 


115 Cy tology (4) Schiff 


Lecture (1 hour ) laboratory (4 hours). Morphological and physio- 
Chemical properties of plant and animal cells and their components 
Analysis of slides, cytological techniques, and preparation of slides 


“commended: one year of chemistry. Material fee, $11 (Summer 
1969) 


118 Advanced Cytology (3) 


Schiff 
Lecture | | 


hour), laboratory (4 hours). Cell mechanisms, including 
chromosome pairing and movement, bacterial, viral, and human cyto- 
Benetics, sex determination, chromosome abnormalities, and cytology of 
cancer cells, Laboratory will be in the nature of a cytological project, to 
* selected by the student with the concurrence of the instructor. Pre- 
requisite; Biological Sciences 115. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 


119 Cen R; i 

Cell Biochemistry (4) 
Lecture (2 
ànd metab 
isms, 


Weintraub 
hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to composition 
Olism of generalized cells of plants, animals, and microorgan 
Prerequisite Chemistry 11-12; 50 or 51-52; or equivalent. Ma 
terial fee, $11. (Not offered 196970) 
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j Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Study of cell processes includ- 
| ing absorption, excretion, growth, division, contraction, conduction, a 
| motion, and photosynthesis. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 119 

j | permission of instructor. Material fee, $11. (Spring—evening) 


127 Genetics (4) 


» Basic 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory course. pe 
A a k “rence to 
aspects Of transmission of genetic traits with particular reference rr Fall 
- , 1 a 
chemical basis of heredity and gene action. Material fee, $8 


I . " le 4 ib 
120 Cell Physiology (4) Weintrat 

| 

I 


| 
| and spring—day; summer 1969) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) j 
; ; i -rtain fung 
Emphasis on genetic studies with bacteria, bacteriophage, € in 
(biochemical genetics), and some aspects of human genetics " 
Papers in the field of chromosome mechanics and cytogenetic. LLL 
considered. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics de 
day) 
I 5 i 
. . . > schiff 
167 Radiation Biology (3) :cal 
, - " 43iologic? 
Nature of radioactive particles and emissions; their effects on kc 
materials, chiefly at the cellular level; genetic effects of radiation. hemistry 
Í mended but not required: two years of biological sciences and che 
or physics. (Fall—day) 
staff 
171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) be t 
| Admission by permission of the staff member concerned gA 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1 
! f staff 
| | 181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) in 
H | : : najoring 
ij | An integrating and coordinating course required of seniors max 
| | Biology, Botany, or Zoology. (Academic year—day) 
| 
| 
| THIRD GROUP ff 
- - . San . Schi 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) julat 
: 1 bcellu^ 
Actions of different kinds of radiation on living material at Sr tions 0 
cellular, and organismal levels; effects of environmental altera" radi 
| radiation-induced damage; practical considerations of exposure (Sprint 
activity. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 167 or equivalent. 
—evening ) 
i ub 
4 j} + . * + P . reintra 
i | 207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) = 
(1969-70 and alternate years fall—evening ) 
| | š ^ b 
| wW intràU 
i | . " ur . " : . " e 
| | 219 Seminar: Topics in Cell Biochemistry (3) 
| | (1970—71 and alternate years) : 
| | snropti® 
: 220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) reat’ 
1 


, .rnate 
Review in depth of selected topics (1969-70 and alterr 
spring—evening ) 


| 227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
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295 Research (arr.) 


Staff 
Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
> nd e x 
799-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam 


ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
summer 1969) 


as arr anged; 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


105 Local Flora (3) 


Parker 
(Formerly Field Botany—Seed Plants) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours) Field and laboratory 
Studies on local flora: emphasis on the woody plants. Material fee, $5. 
(Fall—day ) 


106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (3) 


Adams 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory and field (4 hours) Primarily for non- 
Specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. (Not offered 1969. 
70) 
C ` ~ 
109 Structure of Seed Plants (3) Adams 
(F 


ormerly Plant Morphology) 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Morphology, anatomy, and 


histology of seed plants, Material fee, $8. (Fall—day) 

110 Lower Plants (3) Adams 
(Formerly Plant Morphology) 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Structure, life cycle, phylogeny, 
ecology, and economic importance of algae, fungi, mosses, and ferns. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (Spring—4day) 

125 F : 

` Flowering Plants (3) Parker 

(F 


"ormerly Plant Taxonomy (4)) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, development, 


f Ylogeny, and principles of classification of flowering plants. Material 
ee, $5 (Spring—day ) 
13> 
32 Mycology (4) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8. (1970. 
and alternate years ) 


134 Plant Pathology (4) 


Not 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Material fee, $8 U 
| offered 1969-70) 
2 : Eu 
| 135 Plant Physiology (4) Weintrau 
- ants 
| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed pla 


. « " jon 
with emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reproduct 
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| 
119 and ¢ hemistry 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12. Biological Sciences 


| 50 or 51-52 are recommended. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day) 
| [ yOs 
| 141 Plant Ecology (4) Siga to 
1.79 ilterna 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) (1970-71 and alte! 
years ) 
| THIRD GROUP 
- . y > arke! 
221 Seminar: Plant Taxonomy (3) ; 
| (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
I 
235 Seminar: Plant Physiology (3) 
| (1970-71 and alternate years) 
aan t sigaf oo? 
| 242 Seminar: Plant Ecology (3) 9 
| (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening i 
i Stal 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
| as 
! ZOOLOGY 
i 
| 
| SECOND GROUP 
: | P »rtens* 
| 101-2 Invertebrate Zoology (3-3) e ort 
J inve. 
| Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Systematic study Of jife P» 
brate forms, including morphology, physiology, classification emes : 
e NI 
tories, and phylogenetic relationships. Material fee, $11 2 
(Academic year—day) 1 
? pane 
104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) g as 
A ;ros5 * 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratorv (4 hours). Origin, early history, $ ese / 
i comparative anatomy of vertebrates. Dissection of representative ‘all am | 
i i day forms Material fee, $11 (1969-70 and alternate yes ing > g 
| spring—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day and OO | 
i —day ) | 
! HI " lt | 
| | 143 Animal Ecology (4) EO | 
Il t | e v 
| l Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Materia! d | 
i (Fall— t 
i Fall—day ) Till | 
| | 144 Aquatic Ecology (4) pplic? : 
| ye 1 " 
Í Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hour Principles rte J^ | 
aquatic systems with special references to chemical Prove, 143 
| cal habitats and communitie Prereq Biol a | 
i 1 y 


permission of instructor Laboratory f Sg 5pring—* 
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145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) Hansen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $8 (1969 
70 and alternate years: fall—day and evening, spring—day; 1970-71 and 
alternate years; fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 


148 Histology (4) Desmond 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs. Material fee, $8. (1969—70 
and alternate years: fall—day, spring evening; 1970-71 and alternate 
years: fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 


152 Protozoa (3) Mortensen 


Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to protozoa: clas 
Sification, life histories, and physiology; emphasis on free-living types 
Material fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


154 Vertebrate Zoology (4) Landy 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Verte- 
brate morphology and natural history; discussion of variation and adapta- 
tion in vertebrate forms, including identification, ecology, and natural 
history of vertebrates with emphasis on the vertebrates of the Middle 
Atlantic States. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 104 or permission of 


instructor. Material fee, $8. (Spring—evening) 
155 Parasitology (3) Kates 


Lecture (1 hour ), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal parasi- 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthropods. Ma- 
terial fee, $8. (Not offered 1969-70) 


157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Desmond 


Endocrine systems of vertebrate classes. Differences and similarities be- 
tween endocrine mechanisms of fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mam- 


= to illustrate broad trends of evolution in endocrine systems 
(Fall —d 
‘ day) 


161 Entomology (3) 


Munson 
Lecture 


(2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Elementary morphology, physi- 


ology, and ecology of insects; introduction to taxonomy of more im- 
Portant groups. Material fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall 
day) 

162 - 

* Insect Phy siology (3) Munson 
Lectures and laboratory on physiology of insects. Admission by permis- 
ston Of instructor. Material fee, $8. (1969-70 and alternate years 
SPring— day ) 

163 
Human Physiology (4) Douglas 
Lecture 
i (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Introduction to the function of 
ngan Systems of the human body. Intended for nonbiology majors. Pre- 
equisite: Ri . 
JTuisite: Biological Sciences 3-4 or equivalent. Material fee, $11. 


(Fali—day) 
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; å Douglas 
164 Vertebrate Physiology (4) ; 
` the hemica 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Survey of the chemi 


"n " D ç » perime 
physical basis of function in vertebrate organ systems. Expe 


‘hes 10 
rn aches 
a variety of animals illustrate classical as well as modern pe ‘recom 
animal physiology. Background in biology and chemistry strong 
mended. Material fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 
THIRD GROUP 
onsen 
204 Seminar: Inv ate Zool 1 Morte 
204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) mall 
F 1 invertebrate ani 
Study of original publications on hormones of invertebrate 
(1970—71 and alternate years) d 
on 
© un n Desnx 
245 Histochemistry (3) hanges in 
- termining chaf 
Theory and application of chemical techniques in determining € 


f us 
i , tuents € 
the amount and distribution of inorganic and organic consti 


9- 
(196 
sues during different physiological and pathological conditions 
70 and alternate years spring—evening ) , 
anse 
247 A Ha 
247 Morphogenesis (3) 


arly 
on earl 


o »hasis $ 
Lectures and reports on experimental morphology. Em or equi? 


i 1 Sciences 145 
embryonic development. Prerequisite: Biological Sciences 


lent (1970-71 and alternate years) D 
Hans 
250 Seminar: Regeneration (3) in poth 
ntal evidence 
Discussions and reports on theories and experimental ye years) 
vertebrate and invertebrate animals (1970-71 and alte od 
| ! Desm 
251 Seminar: Vertebrate Zoology (3) (197 
: x iology- 
Study of current publications in the field of histophysiolog 
71 and alternate years) Jas 
y as 
Doug 
265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3 " animals 
f tation OF * f 
Introduction to study of the physiological basis of adaptatic live unde 


it y tọ 
lo environments. Attention given to animals with ability ning 
" 2 Í eve 
unusual or extreme environmental conditions (Fall 


Sta 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
Biology 
See “Biological Sciences.” 
Biophysics—Graduate Study 
COMMITTEE ON BIOPHYSICS 1968—69 H 


cen H. 
ae I.B Hanse" 
C.S. Tidball (Chairman), Marie C , 


assidy, Marvin Eisenberg 
Hobbs, Herbert Jehle 
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The Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences offers an interdepartmental program 
fading to the degree of Doctor of I 


*hilosophy in the field of Biophysics. This inter- 
*Pàrtmenta] program is directed by the departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, 
and Physiology. Entry into this program may be made through any one of these 


departments: 
lophysics 


t . 
ĉe on Biophysics or the chairman of the department of Biological Sciences, Physics, 
Physiology. 


NO field 
Pm must 


however, the final program must be approved by 


the Committee on 
Interested students should consult eithe 


r the Chairman of the Commit- 


of undergraduate study is stipulated; however, the undergraduate pro- 


T have included the following courses, or equivalent Biological Sciences 
-1? 1 1 t 

sh 12; Chemistry 22: Mathematics 24 or 33; Physics 32, 52. In addition, candidates 
Ould Present advanced undergraduate work in either chemistry, mathematics, or 

Physics 


Do, tor of pj, 
Mental Biophys 
cular Biology 


tilosophy fields of study in Biophysics: Electron Micros opy 
ics, Instrumentation, Membrane Physics, 


, Experi 
Membrane Transport, Mo- 
, Neurobiology, and Theoretical Biophysics.—See pages 89-93, 95.97. 
J requirements for the degree. 

© program will normally be selected from the following courses 


ANAT OMY 


205 Mic roscopk Anatomy (3 ) T elford and Staff 


? , 
"oM Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology —Le« ture (1) Blanchette 


“61 Ele, tron Microscopy in Cellular Biok gy—Laboratory (2) Blanchette 


APPLIED SCIENCE* 


l 3 . p 
14 Engineering Analysis I-1l (3-3) Staff 
a | Mathematic al Methods in Applied Science I (3) Staff 
*12 Mathematic al Methods in Applied Science II (3) Staff 
CHEMISTRY 
22] 


Dr 
“<< Gen 


eral Biochemistry (4-4) 
4 
“41 Ison 


Vahouny 
pes (3) 


: Burr 
*98 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) — 
Hor e. 
GICAL SCIENCES 
*OLogy 
112 


Bac leriology (4) 


Weintraub 
15 Cytology (4) 


Schiff 
Advanced ( ytology (3) Schiff 
119 © i 
120 ell Biochemistry (4) Weintraub 
167 Cell Ph ysiology (4) Weintraub 
: Radiation Biology (3) Schiff 
DOLoc 
Histology (4) Desmond 
245 i ertebrate Physiology (4) Douglas 
aM listochemistry (3) Desmond 
i the 


Sch. 
0] 
of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue 
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CHEMISTRY 
Wood 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) " 
A Schmidt, Rowle) 


113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2-2) 


` t 
i ^ Schmid 
122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) “wood 
213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING ^ 
, ; Sta 
62 Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) staff 
153 Design of Switching Systems (3) staff 
154 Digital Computer Design (3) Staf 


157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
163-64 Electrical Engineering Laboratory I-11 (3-3) 
g 


256 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) Staff 
257 Digital € omputer Programming Systems (3) staff 
281 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) Staff 
282 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 
MATHEMATICS ff 
Sta 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 1 (3) staf 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists 11 (3) staf 
139 Advanced Calculus 1 (3) St 
140 Advanced Calculus I] (3) eia 
142 Theory of Differential I quations (3) 
MEASUREMENT SCIENCE taf 
Sta 
131 Measurement Laboratory (| 3) 
MECHANICAL ENGINE ERING* staf 
280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3 ) sta” 
295 Statistical Thermod, namics (3) 
MICROBIOLOGY stall 
quf 
211 Microbiology (4) se 
231 Cellular Immunology (2) " Robb 
"Ed ; ang, ® eig 
233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4 Huans "vri 
257 Immunochemistry (3) 
PHARMACOLOGY d stafl 
>| ane * 
del pu 
201 Pharmacology (8) Mane F. Hab 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2) 
g 


PHYSICS suf 
su 

116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) 

163 Optics (3) 


* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Catalogue 
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164 Thermondynamics (3) Staff 
165-66 Elec tromagnetic Theory (3-3) Staff 
167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Staff 
170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Staff 
172 Biophysics (3) Jehle 
233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Staff 
241 Statistical Mechanics (3) Staff 
243 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Eisenstein 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Eisenstein 
248 Elementary Particles (3) Jehle 
249 Statistical Processes (3 ) Zuchelli 


PHYSIOLOGY 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
201 Physiology (8) Staff 
259 Introduction to Electron Microsc opy (3) Cassidy 
271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 
STATISTICS 
113 Computer Pre gramming (3) Thomas and Stafi 
114 Introduction to € omputer Operating Systems (3) Thomas and Staff 
115 Programming Languages (3) Thomas and Staff 
117 Analysis of Variance (3) Staff 
118 Regression Analysis (3) Staff 
197 Digital ¢ omputer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 


Botany 


Biological Sciences.” 


Busing. 
—!hess Administration 


CSsors . 
sors JL, Jessup, J.C. Dockeray, R.B. Eastin, R.F. E ricson, G.L. Lippitt, 


Profess Roman, Roy Herrmann (Visiting), H.R. Page 
EM Lecturers C.W. ( lewlow, L.C. Collins, C.E. Houston. R.A. Kaye, 
Gc Acc lure, J.P Murphy, M.H. Schwartz, Tom Kouzes, C.G. Berns, 


4 Jacobus. E.A. Woody, Jerome Bracken, J.F. Doubleday, Thomas 
to Onnor à 
Ciate p 
late Professors J.F. McCarthy, Jr., H.C. Demoody, E.R. Magruder, P.D 
By (Chairman), M.M. Wofsey, G.R. Allen, Guy Black, Rodney Eldridge, 


tocia c J.R. Rizzo, J.H. Norton, R.L. Holland, R.F. Hartley 
oat rofessorial Lecturers C.M. Campbell, George Idelson, L B. Pouliot 
M. go, ò Jr., Clifford Longest, R.N. Hampton, S.F. Divita, J.F. Regan, 
der, EG Leonard Ackerman, F.R. Bahr, R.W Hagauer, Therion Ted- 


riner, J.G, Birdsong, Neil Murphy, J.C. Susbauer 


+t Dee @ 
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Assistant Professors L.C. Smith, G.F. Conner, R.A. Barrett, J.R. Roman, v 
Elizabeth Adams, J.W Waldrip, W.E. Smith, P.M. Dickie, G.P. Lauter, 
S.N. Sherman "m 

| | Assistant Professorial Lecturers G.J. Glassman. J.W. Clark, M.M. Dietch, h 

| Maurice Kogan, J. A. Marlin, W.J. Ryan, C.M. Unkovic, N.R. Harve 

R.R. Thelwell, C.R. Russell, L.R. Brown, D.E. Hovey, Norma Loeser, p.M. 

LoRusso, I.L. Mueller 

| Instructor J.R. Glennie ist 

| Lecturers C.R. Julian, T.M. Ryan, W.G. Locke, W.R. Johnston, R.O. I undqu 


or 


International Business —See pages 128-35 Inter 
i " i tinistration, 
Master of Business Administration in the fields of Business Administratio 
r , 1 2 
national Business, or Personnel Administration.—See pages 136-40, 142 


Doctor of Business Administration. See pages 147—49 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


| 
| A A i {dministration 
| Bachelor of Business Administration with a maior in Business Admini 
FIRST GROUP f 

"Anne 

& 2 A Jage, Conn 

| 51 Introduction to Business (3) Page, iness 
; " f busine 
The business environment; structure, activities, and problems of 


ay 
e “allo 
enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business (F 
and evening; spring—day; summer 1969) 
| SECOND GROUP 
Il ^ 
I| a T Russel! 
i | 102 Fundamentals of Management (3) — ties of 
| | : ; » activilie 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling acral and 
| the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
i spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
ke 
x 
ott, Le 
| 105 Personnel Management (3) Barret pow 
] - nan . 
Che labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and Falli 
|| programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities vea 
|] spring—evening; summer 1969) í 
| de 
| : Magi 
106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) l elatio 
Í : à al ro: 
| | Principles and problems of personnel management and -—. requis! : 
illustrated by cases drawn from industrv and government. 4"? 
! Business Administration 105. (Fall—evening; spring—day) ith 
mi 
| raga L. 9m 
h 107 Collective Bargaining (3) „pomi“ 
- : -oaining; C 
| | Characteristics of American unionism and collective bargain the nef? 
i " » Í salla 
| i social, and public policy considerations. Management's role (Fall 
il l tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. 
i 
i evening ) d 
us 
| | k Lunda x 
| | 109 Office Management (3) tion 5)” 
! | : ^ ma b 
|| Organization and management of the office, office and — 4 
Í tems, planning and execution of work, systems analysis, Supe 
| lems. (Spring—evening ) 
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113 Real Estate (3) 


Doubleday 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property manage- 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban re- 
newal. (Fall—evening) 

118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) Demoody, Waldrip 

Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 


mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as a tool 
of management. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 
119 Data Processing Programming (3) W. Smith 


Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduction to 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions and 
programming schema for leading types of digital electronic computers 
Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring—day) 


120 Data Processing Systems (3) Demoody, Waldrip 


Basic Principles and methods of data systems analvsis, design, and imple- 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems and 
management information systems: development of data processing sys 


lems. Prerequisite: Business Administration 118 or permission of in- 


structor, (Fall and spring—day ) 

be ta 

121 Fundamentals of Insurance (3) Doubleday, Marlin 
Function of insurance in the economic life of business and individuals; 
risk planning, conservation, management. (Fall—evening ) 

5 S r 

122 Insurance Estate Planning (3) Campbell 
Estate programming, role of insurance in providing protection and estate 
development, disposition of the individual estate (Spring—evening) 

131 Business Finance (3) Mock 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Pre- 
requisite; Accounting 1-2. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening; sum- 
mer 1969) 

132 


< International Business Finance (3) Eldridge 


Introduction to principles, practices, problems, and institutions of inter- 
national finance. Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange 


rates, balance of payments restraints, and governmental policies. (Fall 
—day) 


l CA , 
33 “pital Formation (3) 
Survey 


Eldridge 

of the process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. 

Ocus on the roles of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and 

""Pilàl market institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, and the 

Iscal and monetary policies of governments. Prerequisite: Accounting 
2, Business Administration 131. (Spring—day ) 


135 ^pa 
? Managerial Finance (3) Mock 
€places 


functions and objectives of financial management; problems of internal 
. Ancia] analysis, forecasting, planning, and control; management of 
Corporate capital; problems of capital supply; case studies Prerequisite 
“counting 193, Business Administration 131. (Spring—day ) 


former Business Administration 195 Controllership) 
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> ; > _ aller 
138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Dockeray, Muelle 
invest- 


Principles of security investments: analysis of specific security nd 
a 


ments and security markets, industry studies, portfolio construction 131 
management. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2, Business Administration +- 
(Fall—evening ) 


Hampton 


relation to 
and demam 
problem* 
and tools: 
summe! 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Introduction to marketing and marketing management in 
our total economy and business management, consumer 
analysis, retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management 
and policies with particular emphasis on major decision areas 
Prerequisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall—evening; spring—day; 
1969) 


Hartley 


142 Retail Marketing (3) > 
merchandis 


Retail marketing perspective; problems of location, financing, js in 
rend 
ing policy, advertising and sales promotion, operating policy. Tre 
retailing (Not offered 1969-70) 
er 
e s aute 
143 Marketing Research (3) Hartley, l 


asis 
— A 
Principles and practices of marketing research with particular - an 
‘ HIT ag 
on basic methods and techniques, sources and interpretation of ¢ 
presentation of results (Fall—evening 


144 International Marketing Management (3) Lauter, 


. s " y 
Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position adver 


ntroduct al i 
United States, channels for international marketing, internationa cepi 
tising media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods ot P nifl 
i i : : ev 
ing foreign market surveys, development of policies (Fall—€ 

e 
1456 1 Hartke 
145 Sales Management (3) ytà 
uot 
Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecasting. & ig 
territories, performance standards, and analysis and control of dis nin£ 
costs. Prerequisite: Business Administration 141 (Spring—€V* 
n 
147 Advertising (3) e Jim 
" es ane 
Advertising as a function of marketing and merchandising; uses volved w 
tations of advertising as a tool of management; fundamentals 1n luati?” 
4 i re: GV 
getting a finished advertisement before potential customers; » 
criticism, and control of advertising (Spring—day ) 

sf 
Juli? 
158 Physical Distribution Management (3) Jocatiof" 


. t € 
Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant , 4 diff 


d, ine 
inventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, 
private carriage. (Fall—evening ) 
^ T 
; .. nias. McA 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Collins, Muf?! 
Bailments (3) 
(Fall—day and evening; summer 1969) fe 
Clur" 
Mc 
" , " > ns, ? ) 
162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Collir Murp? 


Property, Mortgages (3) 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
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163 Law in Relation to the Form of Business Units: Murphy 
Corporations, Partnerships, and Trusts (3) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 

171 Principles of 1 ransportation (3) J. Roman 

Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis on modal 


differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation 
(Fall—day) 


73 H PETTI] + 
172 Public Utilities (3) Glassman 
Legal and economic meaning of public utility concept; development, serv- 
ices, economic characteristics, rate making, and regulation of utility indus- 


tries, with emphasis on electric, gas, and telephone industries. (Spring 
-evening ) 


173 Transportation Systems Management (3) J. Roman 
Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, of man- 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and international 
transportation. (Spring—day) 


174 Urban 1 ransportation (3) 


Problems of 


J. Roman 
developing balanced transportation systems for urban areas— 


area needs, modal evaluation, cost effectiveness, finance, and marketing 
(Fall—evening ) 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) Kaye, Waldrip 


The physical movement of goods in international business; conditions es- 
Sential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical export ship 
ment, including examples of documentation required and discussion of 
Procedural problems from a management point of view. Emphasis on 
ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy. Prereq- 
uisite: Economics 1-2. (Fall and spring—evening) 


176 International Business T heory and Policy (3) 


Causal relationships underlying international business tre 
Bovernment in international trade, international 
Vàte producers, trade with developing nations, 


Eldridge, Grub 
insactions, role of 
agreements between pri 
developing international 


business policy. (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 

l Foret , 

77 Foreign Markets (3) Glennie, Kogan 
Patterns of world trade b 


y countries and commodities, selected regional 
analysis, and in depth market studies. Prerequisite: Business Administra 
tion 144 and 175 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


78 Management of International Business Operations (3) Dickie, Grub 


Analysis Of Overseas projects according to purpose and type of organiza- 


idies involving development and management of overseas mar- 
ting programs and other Operations in different world areas. Prerequi- 


lion: Case stt 


Site: Business Administration 175 or permission of instructor (Spring 
—*tvening ) 

181 M; s > 
Manufacturing Production (3) D. Roman, Clark 
B 


“SIC principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufactur- 
Ing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various 
Process and fabrication industries. (Spring—evening) 


i 


220 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: ! lle yhnston 
191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) Mueller, Je - 
: a orpre- 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, € 
- D a i averi , 1 E 
tation and presentation of findings (Fall—day and evening; Sp! 


day; summer 1969) 


. > 1, Page 
198 Case Problems in Management (3) Eastit 


n 
1 p } > n from 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases er 105, 
business and industry. Prerequisite: Business Administration 102, 
131, 141. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


THIRD GROUP 


201 Social Environment of Business (3) 


American business history stressing social influences. Business 
} 


faced, decisions made, and actions taken by the historical 
Owners and managers. Business responsibility, ethics, and morality. 


(Fall—evening) 


T; r$ 

: ia PES « Timbe 

203 Legal Environment of Business (3) dent 

leo rece 

Business under the U.S. Constitution, Federal legislation, legal Pr relating 
and agency orders. Major emphasis on Supreme Court decisions 

to business (Not offered 1969-70) t 

parre 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 


Ja 
4 luding 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, ine 


bor-management relations. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) : 
Eastif 
209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) and 1 
r ; sement, * 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower mánsgi 
n a 190 
search in advanced problems. (Fall—evening; summer 1 
JessuP 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) 


1 ! "ati »Jations 
Ihe personnel manager and his place in the organization, rela 


olicy 10H ec 


sonnel manager to other executives, personnel managers P nne exe 
p "rs 

relations with chief executive. Key problems of the senior pe! 

utive. (Spring—evening ) 


ett 
L. Smith, pur. 
e conduct 
ll—eve 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
The American labor movement. ( ollective bargaining and th 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. (Fa 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, 
and Labor Relations (3) 212 


n? 
à; tratio 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: Business Adminis 


{ »pring—evening ] 


215 European Common Market (3) y; insti 
Analysis of treaty establishing European Economic Communi et sut 
tions of EEC and of member states and the internal law of E out of £ 
is they affect doing business in EEC series of problems eT ^ 
tablishing and operating business with and within EEC. Un (2)): 
international law and antitrust law desirable. (Same as LAW * 

(As irranged ) 
with 


regist f , " ecial s 
registering for Business Administration 215. 217 or 18 make spe 


{ditional semester ! 


ouf 


th 
i 


218 
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217 Seminar: International Technical and Economic Assistance (3) 


Programs of technical and economic 
conducted by United States, 
States. 


assıstance for development overseas 
United Nations, Organization of American 
Special attention to work being done in Latin America. Problems 
of law, policy, program, and administration. Evaluation of alternate op- 
erating techniques and results achieved by these programs. Open also to 
qualified graduate students in the field of economics, international affairs, 
and political science. (Same as Law 542 (2)).* (As arranged) 


Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions (3) 


U.S. law and practice, including current antitrust and tax problems; brief 
comparison with British and Civil Law systems; international law, foreign 
contracts, choice of law; currency considerations; effect of SEC laws and 
regulations; international trade, including GATT and reciprocal trade ar- 
rangements; sources of finance, both United States and foreign, private 
and public; including international organizations; and selected case stud- 
ies. In addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 


their specialties, Prerequisite: Law 303. (Same as Law 427 (2)).* 
(As arranged) 


29€ Gant " a 

225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) D. Roman 
Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing proc- 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities Implications of 
emerging technology in managing the production function. Cases, lec- 
tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: Business Adminis- 
tration 181 or permission of instructor (Spring—evening ) 

229 Gan: = " 

^29 Seminar: Administration of Research and D. Roman 


231 Fi " "T ; 
<31 F inancial Decision Making (3) 


y PEN » 
£32 Seminar: 


Eas. 
3 Seminar: 


Development (3) 


Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
Bovernmental, and industrial organizations; 
cation, Personnel, 


(Fall- -day) 


project selection, resource allo- 
planning and control, measurement and evaluation 


4 Dockeray, Mock 
( 


ormerly Corporate Financial Problems) 


Functions and objectives of financial 


Problems of 


management, asset management, 
internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 


®recasting, problems of capital demand and supply (Fall 
summer 1969) 


evening; 
Capital Resource Management (3) 
Seminar: Business Finan e) 


Dx 'ckeray , Mock 


(Formerly 
> 
I roblems o 


: f capital acquisition, costs, rauioning, structure; dividend policy 
l'erequisite 


: Business Administration 231. (Spring—evening ) 


International Business Finance (3) 


E Idridge 
Case de : 
i. c development and analysis of problems in international business fi- 
ance , : 
"cux Impact of the evolving international payments system on business 
Pring—evening) 
M 
id 
1 ing’ Tegiste 
'ructo ing for Business Administration 215, 217 


or 218 make special arrangem 
assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour 


*upplementary 


222 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


"P -— : r " 2 ige 
234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) Eldricg" 


Determinants of saving and investment, timing of corporate security 


; ve ) 
sues, analysis of current capital market conditions (Fall—evening 
s Fi : Mock 
235 Financial Management (3) 1 d 
2 n an 
Problems of financial management encountered in the organizati¢ an 
operation of a corporation; planning financial structure, obtaining me 
: . in ome 
managing capital, issuing and placing securities, administering -— qui 
t s rere 
security arrangements. Primarily taught by the case method PG ring 
site: Accounting 215, Business and Public Administration 201 (SP 


—as arranged) 


be i " saue! 
237 Investment Analysis (3) Dockeray, Hag 


ks} 
Analysis of specific security investments; common and preferred stock 
corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of information. 
(Fall—evening; summer 1969) 

quet 

238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Dockeray, Hag? 
Management (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Investments) d 
ejection an 


Research and analysis of investment problems, techniques of se 


trà 
: : minis 
management of various types of funds. Prerequisite: Business Adi 


tion 237. (Spring—evening) 
viti 
á pivit 
241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) Lauter, gs Of 
. a 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision. gelling 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, perso eting p, 
sales promotion, pricing, and developmeht of integrated mal (Fall an 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. 
spring—evening; summer 1969) 
py 
parti 
242 Seminar: Marketing Theory (3) port" 
z « " imp" ., 
Critical review of the development of marketing thought and js in a 
marketing literature. Special and current problems and/or uer pusin?” 


keting and their impact on the firm and society Prerequisite: 


Administration 241 (Spring—evening) 
parti? 
AIC . n 
243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) M ht 
Research as an aid to decision m: iking and incre: ised efficiency ult 


methods à seal 


ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of re j 
an „ning 


applications of marketing research. Cases, selected re adings, „ven 
projects. Prerequisite: a course in basic statistics (Spring v 
e 
part 
246 Consumer Behavior (3) gt f 
er aids: 
Consumer decision making in the market place; rese arch pA Pio alfi 3 
terdisciplinary studies in psychology, sociology, and other be venin£ 
present and potential applications for marketing (Falle " 
Ji 
[de^ 
247 Advertising Management (3) of a 


» 
determinati of” 


Case studies and text material de: iling with executive ogram jint 
prog" peduli 


vertising organization, basic strategy relative to marketing nd ee 
a d 
motional program, advertising appropriation, prepa s «tiv ne. 
' effiec 
of advertisements, media selection, and determination 1 -evenif 
(ra 


vertising research and economic and social aspects 
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248 International Marketing (3) Lauter 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad 


vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and 


collec- 
tions, and legal 


aspects. Particular emphasis on development of effective 
international marketing strategy. (Fall and spring—evening) 
5 s ; F : 
249 Seminar: Comparative Marketing (3) Lauter 
Theoretical foundation for advanced work in international business. Eval- 
uation of domestic marketing systems of different countries with particular 
attention to the manner in which economic and social forces create sim- 
ilarities and differences in performance of the marketing function. Mar- 
keting in Western Europe, Latin America, the socialist bloc, and selected 
underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia. (Spring—evening) 


Distribution Logistics (3) 


Application of the systems concept to problems of physical distribution and 
Supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the business firm, 
transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, customer 
Service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, scheduling, 
allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organization. (Spring 


—«€tvening ) 
Seminar: International Trade I (3) 


Research, analysis, 
tutions; 


Grub, Eldridge 

and discussion of public and private foreign trade insti- 

Principles and theories of international trade; role of foreign trade 

ànd investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and changing pat- 
terns in U.S, trade in the Western Hemisphere. (Fall—day and eve- 
ning) 

256 Sam; : a 

<6 Seminar: International Trade II (3) 


Grub, Eldridge 
Research, 


analysis, and discussion of international problems arising from 
economic integration; emphasis on European Economic Community: U.S 
trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and potential; 
foreign trade policy of the United States. (Spring—evening) 


^ 
^57 Operation of the Multinational Firm (3) Dickie, Grub 
ormerly The Manager in the World Ex onomy) 
Analysis and 
Case method, 
Ing policies, 


discussion of problems in international business by use of the 
including international market entry and expansion; operat- 


: procedures, and problems of multinational companies; devel- 
Oping eva : à 
e executives for international business (Spring—evening; summer 
69) 
258 c à 
Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub 
Pri : 
“marily for doctoral students. Research on selected problems in inter 
ni 
cama business with emphasis upon national and international policies 
wes 
orarding regionalism, trade barriers, investment incentives, international 
rg 


anization, foreign 


t aid and development assistance and its rel 
Tade with dev 


lation to 
eloping nations, and trade with the Communist Bloc 
all—evening) 


259 Con r 
©quium on ( omparative Business 

anagement (3) 
Primarily for 
Sion of 


Lauter, Grub 


doctoral students; open to Master's candidates with permis- 


instructor. Comparative analysis of business practices and man- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


in different countries and different ec 


management ane 


characteristics s: 
lifferent environmen” 


Special attention to 
'ss enterprises and how 


ic vel 


development, social structure, history, and culture of a country 
on seminar 


Administration 201 or equivalent 


Prerequisi Siness 


261 Managerial Economics I (3) 
Applications of ec 


Managerial applications of economic analysis ; 
iemand, proc 


theory and statistics to business decisions involving « 


Prerequisite: Business ane 


cost, profits, investments, and inventories 
lic Administration 203, Economics ind 


and spring 


262 Managerial Economics II (3) 

Managerial applications of economic analysis Use of economic 
and statistics in business foreca interpretation of 
developments; analysis of governmental economic policies : ^ c 
Prerequisite Administration 4*7» «or 
nomics 218, Statistics 111 and 112; or equivalent; or consent of 


(Fall and spring—evening) 


265 Seminar: Managerial Economics (3) 
for doctoral students Special topics 


and policy, 


from current literature. Preparation and presentation 


Prerequisite; Business 


62; or consent of instructor 


275 Seminar: Transportation (3) 


Problems and special areas of 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 


e ictice 
and overview procurement ting pract 


dure y (o 
cedures in government and industry 


281 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) 
Industrial Organi? 


tions of the purchasing department 


ising practices and principles 
Types ot purcł 


selection, competition and negotiation, 


2 Government Contract Administration (3) 


Surveillance performance 


suspension termination 


the government, inspection, warranties, procedures ! 


controversies on government contr 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) atin 
Negot’ rt com" 


Collecting 
ung Ut 
lizing the PF 


evaluating 
Weighted guidelines and other attempts at forma 


tion. Negotiation procedures and techniques 


NL 
onomic SY 
] o 


of economi 
I mphasis 
and public 


Black, Holland 


uct jon, 
j Pur 


112; or equ" 


evening ) 


Black, polla 
theo”) 
js 9 » 


" rent 
economic trene* rect 


is. they 


gna 


ot * 
and applications "ally 


transportation 


"m 
drawn pri rers 
of seminar " jo 
Administ 
J Rom? 
(spring 
gp? 
S and m 
fun? 
zation and uet 
;reemenUS ^ gay, 
groc (Fall 
cs 
+ alll 
nd obliga" ol 
a ane 
the conve, o 
the settle 


gP 


day) 
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284 Procurement Data Management (3) 


Technical data and the procurement process, contract work statements, 
performance specifications, detailed design drawings, "or equal" purchase 
descriptions and other types of work statement. rhe impact of govern- 
ment policies on work statement preparation. Control of contract per- 


formance by configuration control and base line management systems 
Proprietary data. (Summer 1969) 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) D. Roman, Page 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project management 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. Procure- 
ment planning—from concept formulation through contract definition, 
development, and manufacture. (Spring—day) 


"Qo " X 
286 Government Contracts (2) 


Survey of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used 
(Same as Law 355) (As arranged) 


^87 n 
287 Government Procurement Law (2) 


Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement including an 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and a discus- 
Sion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and the Courts 


in the procurement process, (Same as Law 431) (As arranged) 
288 F : . ' > 
> *ormation of Government Contracts (2) 
Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving at con- 
tr 


acts between the Government and private parties. Comparison in depth 
Of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of the techniques 
Used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (Same as 
Law 432) (As arranged) 


å 
28¢ n : 
d Performance of Government Contracts (2) 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequently arise 


during the performance of government contracts. Interpretation of speci- 
ications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis of the 
rights of the Parties when performance in accordance with the terms of 
the contract is not obtained. (Same as Law 433) (As arranged ) 


299 G i itigati 
) Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) 
Analysis of the metho 
contract to obt 
Procedure, 
traordinary 


ds which can be used by the parties to a government 
ain legal relief, including detailed coverage of the disputes 
actions for breach of contract, and forms of equitable and ex- 
relief. (Same as Law 434) (As arranged) 


291 €... 
Seminar. Business Management (3) 
Research on vari 
dustry, 


Eastin 


ous phases of management as practiced in American in 
(Fall and spring evening ) 
293 j 

3 Business Research (3) 


May 
aY be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


226 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Allen, Dickie 


Managerial decision making in a diversified multinational firm Students 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment in “a 
a complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite advane 
Master’s or doctoral standing. (Fall—evening) 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) 


Jessup, page 


Analysis of oper? 
i solu* 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 


Cases covering the whole range of business activity 

£ z 
tional situations and policy issues. Developing and implements 
tions to managerial problems. (Fall and spring—day and evening 


" z 2 " " Kaye 
298 Readings in Business (3) Connet; 


" . . m i. * 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administrat "di 
e o e "ue sA r € 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 
y 
T ee artle 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) H log! 
cn : »thodoloe? 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and metho 


(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


FOURTH GROUP 


stall 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ‘tration 
: i : inis 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business T 
general examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and ~ 
as arranged; summer 1969) af 
St 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) be I* 
Se: | ; y 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. -— 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 19 
BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
THIRD GROUP "| 
pro" 
. . . * n, $ 
201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) I " prac je 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles y" ring od 
common to administrative units of all kinds. (Fall and SP 


and evening; summer 1969) pj 

- and; A 

203 Mathematics for Management (3) Norton, Herrmann, Holl at rot 

ea 
„acul 


5 4 y ants O 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, element „brô: 
and linear algebra to optimization problems Prerequisite: 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; summer 1969) aik 


^ land: 
204 Quantitative Factors in Norton, Herrmann, Hol 


Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution jels and P. 
e cis 

| et 


t " ` b 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical mM tistics ode 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, sta m 


: r: semen 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replac 
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Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Rizzo 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and dew elopment; 
application of social science 


research to administration, Practical applica 
tons emphasized. 


(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Lippitt, Rizzo 


to issues such as automation, ethics, 
labor-management relations, and similar problems. Problems in behav- 
ioral science research. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administr 
207. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


Study of behavioral factors relating 
ation 


209 Colloquium on Behavioral Sciences (3) 


Lippitt 
Primarily for doctoral students. 


Supervised study in depth and field proj 


ects in the behavioral sciences. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin 
istration 207 or permission of instructor. (Fall—day) 

> ^ " " ` 

210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Lippitt 


Current research and theory related to the process of change. Basic prin- 
ciples of planned change; individual, group, organization, community, and 
cultural change. Human behavior research related to the change 


process 
emphasized. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 207 and 
208, (Spring—evening ) 
2 : 1 ` 
211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) Grub, Rizzo, Loeser 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu- 
tüve selection and development. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin 


istration 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring 
1969) 


-evening; summer 
218 Surve i 'of 

Survey of Data Processing (3 McCarthy, Wofsey, Demoody, Adams 
Fundamentals of automatic data 
electronic data 
guage 


processing; manual, punched card, and 
Processing principles and procedures; basic machine lan- 
and advanced language programming techniques; phases of data 
Systems development; role of the manager in management information 
Systems, Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another tool of 
Management, (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


219 Dio; : Aa ; 

“'9 Digital ( omputer Programming € oncepts (3) Allen, W. Smith 
Programming concepts, techniques, and practices; FORTRAN and 
upBOL; address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, 
able 


look-up, machine functions, data representation, 
Matting, and 
Problems. 


sub-programs, 
instruction for- 
programming systems; government- and business-oriented 
Student programs are run on the University 360 computer 
ludents will not become Programmers, but will understand the use of 


Oor - 

Programming in management information systems. Prerequisite: Business 
ra Public Administration 218 or permission of instructor (Fall and 
Pring—evening) 


20€ 
Comparati, e Di 


h gital Computer Systems and Wofsey, Schwartz 
e 


ir Management (3) 
ja aracteristics and capacities of the range of data processing equipment 
Use today, special purpose equipment in business and government, 


228 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


of data 


Business 


nentals 


recent and prospective equipment developments. Func 
processing installation design and management. Prerequisite 
and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 
(Fall and spring—evening) 

McCarthy 


221 Management Information Systems Development and 
Application (3) a 
1 t t [ dali 
Development of management information systems, integration oai 
P^ anag 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on m Bus! 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: truc 
f ins 
ness and Public Administration 218 or 219, 224; or permission of 1 
tor. (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
en 
xen ' ; ny, Alle 
222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) Wolse " 
„r syste 
Advanced problems in the design and application of computer > „ning 
i „g—— eveni 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and spring—* 
summer 1969) 
ams 
: : T n adan 
223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 


Organization and management of data processing function in 


government; study of types of resources required: planning, S= 4 «js 
and production of data processing workloads; performance sta 218 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administrat" srin 
and either 219 or 220; or permission of instructo: (Fall ane 


—evening ) 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) Woise?» 


Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory anc f com 
bilitie | tems. Analysis C. gl 
capabilities, and management of current, large systems M manage 
g anag taf 

ponents and elements of systems and their association with m Io 


pr oblem of 

je ration 
“om 

v 


concepts. Applications; various techniques and potential 
implementation. Systems of the fu are projected with consic ; 
) c 


c is , 
quantitative and technological developments. Particular emphas pusine® 
Prerequisite: 


puter-based and communications-oriented systems 


and Public Administration 201, 218 (Not offered 1969-79? 08 
Nom 
225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) r 2257 
- : j ner 9 

(Business and Public Administration 225 and 226 replact inet 
Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management Problems 4 its ap 
i anc mud 
Introduction to the mathematics of probability and statistic? NW 


plications in management science and operations research butions 
i ] JL 
random variables; discrete and continuous probability distr! i 


an M 
ments and other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and aly? 


uon to statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression jen 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 O! eu 
(Fall—evening) : 
Norte, 
226 Managerial Statistics (3) r D 
(Business and Public Administration 225 and 226 replace form 
Statistics and Probability as Applied to Management pı bre eril 
Management applications of the theory and techniques o "nods o! = 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other mes ur a 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate atric mov 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econom revisio" y 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the publie ' 


ee ê ant 
probabilities in decision making. Prerequisite: Business 


ministration 225 (Spring—evening) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 229 


227 Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Bracken 
Applications (3) 


Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming Prerequisite: Business and Public Administra- 
tion 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening ) 


228 Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) Bracken, Holland 


Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. Particular atten- 
tion to inventory models, although queueing systems and management 
planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: Business and Public Ad 
ministration 225, 226. (Not offered 1969-70) 


229 Seminar: Management Science and Bracken, Herrmann, Dickie 
Operations Research (3) 


Supervised study in depth and advanced projects in management science 
and operations research. Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 
225, 226, 227; or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening) 

Oe : * "T * +r . 

462 Seminar: ( ontemporary Administrative Theory (3) Ericson 
Primarily for doctoral students. An overview of current and prospective 
theory and practice from an inter- and trans-disciplinary viewpoint. Topics 
addressed include: general systems theory, game theory, axiology and 
management values, antithetics, value engineering, cybernetic systems, de- 
cision theory, innovation and creativity models, and general semantics 
(Fall—day; spring—evening) 

^| ge 1 > 

“63 Organization and Management (3) Ericson 

Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of manage- 

Ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of current 


Organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: Busi- 


Ness and Public Administration 201, 204, 207 (Not offered 1969-70) 


268 M. "-— a 
5 Management Engineering (3) 


Analysis of the 
ment engineerin 


Clewlow 


techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 
& programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur 


veys, including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man 
“agement audits, and other management improvement programs. Not open 
© Students who have taken former Business and Public Administration 


(Fall and spring evening ) 
287 i ; 
Relations of Government to Business (3) Timbers 


Activities Of government in relation 
labe 


non 


to business management in areas of 
"T relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change in eco 


uc activity and its bearing upon government policy. (Spring—day) 


290 c 
[ onferences; Government and Business Administration (arr.) 
"*cture 


f and conference series; distinguished visiting professors, speakers 
TOM goy 


ernment and business (Spring—as arranged) 


295 
Research Methods (3) 
Research 


techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpre 


tation and presentation of the findings. (Spring—as arranged) 


Chemistry 

Professors B.D. Van Evera, S.N. Wrenn, C.R. Naeser (Chairman), R.C. Vb 
cent, R.E. Wood, T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, D.G. White, J.B. Levy ig 

Associate Professors Nicolae Filipescu, Bette Barton, F.L. Minn, A.D. 
E.A. Caress 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Abraham Schwebel 

Assistant Professor D.A. Rowley 

Lecturers F.C. Edmundson, C.R. Midkiff, Jr., Senta Rogers 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistr) udens 
tal).—The Department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give ^ and 
broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, orga ow 
physical chemistry. Major I provides considerable concentration in chemistry- f sti 


J 
^ » T eds £ 
ever, it permits a wider selection of electives, and thus should meet the ne 


Major II is int tended Fr 


lents preparing to enter medicine, dentistr related fields 
c aring to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fie 
prep ` c ) those pl: nning 


marily for students preparing for graduate study in chemistry or Chemic? 
1 pe x 1 

enter the chemical profession and wishing to be certified to the Americar "e "wo 

= n à 

Society as having met the minimum requirements for professional -— work # 
ig graduate 


foreign languages are recommended for students planning to do 
chemistry. ively: past 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respect” 7/45 of 
m including C hemistry -— 12 and 22 or 15-16, 51-52, 53-54; Mathematic 
; Physics 1, 2 or 30, 51- 7 Chemist® 
2 I—required: e general requirements, pages 81-85, including 
111, 112, 113-14, 122, and 134. he Ger 
Major II—required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, including pr 13» 


. 1 „mistry 
language, all requirements of Major I, except Chemistry 134, plus Che fro?? 


154 or 155, 235; Mathematics 23 or 32; an advanced laboratory course v and or 
Chemistry 155, 221, 156, 195, or one semester hour of Chemistry pid 2^ 
course selected from Chemistry 195, 207, 213, 221 (if not elected previou tuden 4 
251, Mathematics 111, 139, Physics 161, 162, 165-66, 167, 168, 175. The © fog at 
encouraged to take Mathematics 24 or 33 and Physics 31-32 in prepa! oo wor , 
vanced courses and graduate work. These courses are essential to gt anm ¢ 
theoretical chemistry. JJor's ge 

Master of Science in the field of Chemistry Prerequisite: à Bache : 
with a major in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent mese 


se H 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. The required g wos 
hours of graduate work must include Chemistry 213 and 221, and at emis 
the following: Chemistry 207, 236, and 251 Ín addition to the abo 4 T 
193, 299-300, and at least four semester hours of advanced laboratory “ 
required. Courses which may be taken to satisfy this laboratory a maX e 
Chemistry 22! and 222 (three semester hours), 135, 136, 153, and 150; i on 
of two semester ps of Chemistry 295 may also be appli 
quirement. Chemistry 156 is prerequisite to Master's thesis work i 


ate in 


7 . 1 / tcl ^ 
ganic chemistry. All graduate students are required to partic P nowledge y a 
program (Chemistry 291) and colloquium program. A reading j) must be me? 
£ u . 
uon in French, German, or Russian (German or Russian preferrec js t0 "Ld 
who intent ible # 


before the second half of the work is started. A student 4 
E » a 
doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chemistry 207 as early d 


T id 
graduate program ef jor” 
^ s i le „artmenta ache* 
Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepa te: § Ba ye 
í . : P Ao 3 site: vi 
fered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—Prerequ! o eq 


f »rsit y, 
degree with a major in Chemistry or in Geology from this l niver 


230 


CHEMISTRY 231 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including Chemistry 111, 112; 


"ology 141, Master's Com- 
Prehensive Examination must be taken before registration for the second halí 
* thesis work, A reading knowledge examination in a 
Y the Department of Chemistry or Geology, must be 
alf of the Work is started, 
b Octor of 
'Stry of N 
'Stry 


241, 249; and Chemistry 213 or Geology 245. The 


ot 
foreign language, approved 


passed before the second 


Philosophy fields of study in Chemistry Analytical Chemistry, 
atural Products, Inorganic Chemistry, Organic Chemistry, F 
(Electrochemistry, Kinetics, Magnetic Resonance, 
My x bvsi al Organic Chemistry (Reaction 
_- “quirements for the degree. 
amination” requirement. 


“ctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmental field 
Here A 
ed by 


or the departments of Chemistry and Geology).—See pages 89-93, 95-97, 
Fequirements for the degree 
achelor of 

duc 


Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry. 
“quired: 


Chem 
*hysical Chem- 
Solubilities, Theoretical 


Mechanisms).—See pages 89-93, 95-97, 
Cumulative examinations replace the “General 


Prerequisite 
ation curriculum, page 78. 


the Chemistry option and professional courses on pages 105, 114. 


à Graduate PI 
icg Oral Progr 
al Society c 


acement Examinations: All entering students in the Master’s and 
ams in the field of Chemistry are required to take the American Chem- 
Chemist; iraduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the Department of 
fou pl: Y, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts and Scie 
Physi "cement examinations (in the disciplines of anal 


Ysical che 
Ve 


nces. The 
ytical, organic, inorganic, and 
These tests are designed to 
atter in the disciplines generally taught in modern undergraduate 


Tams 
the ms Preparatory for graduate work in 
Whic Partment to 


mistry) are of the multiple-choice type. 
* subject m 


chemistry, and the results are used by 


h advise the individual student in planning a program of courses 
egiya P rOpriate to his background. . 
re aimul Before completing registration each student must obtain from the 
“tions “tive of the Department an assignment to lecture, recitation, and laboratory 


ent * Work of the junior and senior years must be approved 


Pi 
Rs GROUP 


by the Depar t 


3-4 F = 
4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 


Pletion of C hemistry 4. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemis 


Introduce 
Physic 
day) 


Van Evera, Barton 


try, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
the nonscience major to the basic methods and 


achievements of 
al science, Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


(Academic year 


Mee. 
z General € ‘hemistry (4 -4) 


A year Course: 
Pletion of Chem 
tion (1 hour), 
lative analysis, 
ee, $18 
and alte 


Staff 


credit toward a degree at this University given on com 


istry 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recita- 

Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali 

Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Laboratory 

* semester. (Offered every year: academic year—day; 1970-71 

i mate years: academic ycar—evening; summer 1969) 

716 ^ 
qe General and Analytical Chemistry (Honors Course) Minn 


l5 


First half: lecture 


: (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Cond half: 


lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 


232 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


opics studied in 


Equivalent to Chemistry 11—12 and 22, but with selected t . 
and chemistry: 


depth. Prerequisite to Chemistry 15: high school physics ji 
Admission by placemef 


Prerequisite to Chemistry 16: Chemistry 15 kii 
Jace 


test prior to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced P 

ment Examination. Laboratory fee, $13 a semester (Academic yeal— 

day) 

22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincent 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of quan” 

tative analysis by classical volumetric and gravimetric methods and in’ 

duction to instrumental analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 Labor 


or I i 70 ane 
tory fee, $18. (Offered every year: fall and spring—day; 1969—! 
alternate years: spring—evening; summer 1969) 
" Ml 
f s Tut. are 
50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) ( jent 
A d > de 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course fo! mist! 
J d »n ‘ 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chen ite 
: : : „requ 
requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students Prereq 
Chemistry 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $12. (Fall—day) 
c e . ~ . | ares 
51-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) Levy, € som 
A I 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given = pre 
^ 1. 
pletion of Chemistry 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbos ning: 
: J veni 
requisite: Chemistry 12 or 16 (Academic year—day and € 
summer 1969) 
Š staf 
53-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) rren! 
concu 


Laboratory complement of Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite O! 


v 44 Chemist" 


registration: Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite to Chemistry nd € 
p " é " 
53. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester (Academic year day ? 
ning; summer 1969) 

SECOND GROUP j 
!AQU 
wo 
111-12 Physical Chemistry (3—3) ili” 
Í s v al ef... 
Gas Laws, chemical thermodynamics, solution chemistry, chemi pre 


e ypics " 
rium, kinetics, chemical statistics, electrochemistry, and other ye of 3! 
requisite to Chemistry 111: Chemistry 16 or 22; Mathematic ^ 


Physics 2 or 30. Prerequisite to Chemistry 112: Chemistry 111. yea® 


and alternate 


70 


(Offered every year; academic vear—day; 1969 


academic year—evening ) 


113-14 Physicochemical Measurements (2—2) 
ents (2 


Laboratory complement to Chemistry 111-12 and 122 prered" ad 
d 
concurrent registration for Chemistry 113: Chemistry 111 12 113; á 
or concurrent registration for Chemistry 114: Chemistry 1 jay) 
. a 
122. Laboratory fee, $18 a semester (Academic year S jd 
ze hm" 
122 I 1 > » s 
22 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) anal" 
5 : ative * Jm 
Theory of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantit pi with “of 
determination of structure, and study of reaction mechani raphy: oa 
og “che 
phasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, and chromatos h u 


a. å 
kaia + rogistratio™ eal! 
related with Chemistry 114 Prerequisite or concurrent re gist! nc alte” 

: 70 à 
istry 112 (Offered every year: spring—4day; 1969-71 


years: spring—evening ) 


135 


CHEMISTRY 233 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (3) Rowley 
Intermediate level lecture and laboratory course emphasizing the descrip- 
tive chemistry of the elements. Prerequisite: € hemistry 16 or 22, 52 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111. Laboratory fee, 


$12. (Fall—day) 

36 Inorganic Chemistry: Preparations (1 or 2—2) Perros 
Application of the technique of inorganic chemistry to the preparation and 
purification of a list of selected substances, Prerequisite: Chemistry 52 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 134 or 235. Laboratory 
fee, $18 a semester. (First half: fall—evening; spring—day. Second 
half: fall evening. ) 

154 Special Laboratory in Organic Chemistry (1) Wrenn 
Designed to give the chemistry major additional and broader training in 
the technique of organic chemistry than is obtained in ( hemistry 53-54 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 54. Laboratory fee, 
$12. (Chemistry 155 may be substituted for this course.) (Spring 
day and evening) 

155 Organic Chemistry: Preparations (2 or 3) Wrenn 
Synthesis of organic compounds and application of the technique of or- 
ganic chemistry to the preparation of pure compounds, using larger 
amounts and greater refinements than in Chemistry 53—54. Prerequisite 
Chemistry 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $10.50 a semester hour. 
(Spring—evening) 

156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Wrenn 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organic 
Compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their components 
Required of all students lanning thesis work in organic chemistry. Pre- 

g org ) 
requisite; Chemistry 16 or 22, 54. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall—eve- 
ning) 

191 Hi . : 

! History of € hemistry (2) Perros 


Historical development of chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 16 or 22, 
52. (1969—70 and alternate years: fall—evening ) 
193€ : å à; 
3 Chemical Literature (1) Wrenn 
A general course; reference work and reports. Prerequisite: Chemistry 16 
? 
9r 22, $2, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chemistry 111. 


(Fall— evening) 
195 yy A 
3U ndergraduate Research (arr.) Staff 
Research On problems approved by the Staff. May be repeated once for 
Credit, Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. (Fall and spring—as 


arranged ) 


Rb GROUP 


203 Chen: 
: mica Kinetics (2) Levy 


ent Chemical reactions and factors influencing them Prerequisite 
lemistry 52. 112, (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


234 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


y 

207 Chemical Bonding (3) Mei 

Application of quantum mechanics to modern chemical problems, vi 
phasis on molecular orbital and valence bond approximations; group 

ory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 112. (Fall—day) i 

rood 

211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Me 

Same as Chemistry 111-12. Admission only by departmental perme e 

Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chemistry 213 . ac?” 
fered every year: academic year—day; 1969-70 and alternate years. © 

demic year—evening) 

; wood 

213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) irf: 

Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems. Thermochetth sot 

homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation OF 7 of 


. > ry lle 
modynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistr) 


212. (Fall—evening) r 
" 
d. a Barto 
214 Principles of Magnetic Resonance (3) «« on the 
A : n asis OF 
Application of magnetic resonance to chemical problems, empha ponding 


»act tes, 
close connection between theory and experiment. Reaction rate 


: in 
207 or permission of 


electron densities, etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


structor. (1970-71 and alternate years) 2 
2 Min? 
215 Quantum Chemistry (3) on af 
à ? 1 4 riauc 
Postulates of quantum mechanics, exactly solvable systems, và 1 spe cti? 
"^ g £ c. 
perturbation approximations, atomic and molecular structure m instr* 
3 " C 
the chemical bond. Prerequisite: Chemistry 207 or permission 
tor. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
; parto? 


216 Statistical Mechanics as Applied to Chemistry (3) "T 
ned to acqUA of 


Introduction to classical and quantum statistics desig 4 „requisit? 
student with basic principles and application of method. instructor 
concurrent registration: Chemistry 207 or permission of ins 
(1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening) esci 
Filip® 
219 Spectrochemistry (3) tic radi 
. E > 4 zne i Á 
Energetic states of molecules under the influence of electromag pr 


es. 
. d perte g- 
tion and their relation to structures and spectroscopic = (196 

E t “tor. 
requisite: Chemistry 207 and 221, or permission of instruct 


70 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


itt 
pri 
221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) tion of '*. 
; zatiop, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Theory and apple gne ve 
cent spectrometric methods of analysis, including electrical, (Spring 
optical instrumentation Prerequisite: Chemistry 122 4 
ning) jd! 
Schn 
; « i ic? 
222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) y and arf! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) het methods ak 
tion of electroanalysis and separations by physicochemic co ag an 
requisite: Chemistry 122. Laboratory fee, $7.50 
ternate years: fall—evening) pert 
f 
. . . - a ul? 
231 Coordination € hemistry (2) an wu 
Selected topics including application of ligand field theory * ta 


J 
~~ ation G 
orbital theory to transition metal complexes, determina 


235.36 


CHEMISTRY 235 


constants, and methods for the synthesis of representative coordination 


compounds. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236. (1970-71 and alternate 
years ) 

s | "y H *oc 

232 The Lanthanide and Actinide Elements (2) Perros 


Comprehensive review of the physical and chemical properties of the 
lanthanide and actinide elements; particular emphasis on the more recent 


developments. Prerequisite: Chemistry 236. (1970-71 and alternate 
years ) 
233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) White 


Survey of organometallic compounds, emphasis on the organo derivatives 
of boron, aluminum, and silicon; "sandwich" compounds and the olefin 
and acetylene complexes of transition metals Prerequisite: Chemistry 236 


and 251, or permission of instructor. (1970-71 and alternate years) 
? 1 " N 
234 Radiochemistry (2) Schwebel 
Preparation, properties, and uses of radioactive isotopes, both natural and 
artificial. Prerequisite: Chemistry 235. (1970-71 and alternate years) 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3—3) White 


Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances and re- 
actions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodic table, 
of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite to Chemistry 
235: Chemistry 52, 114 Prerequisite to Chemistry 236: Chemistry 235 
{Academic year—day) 


237 Physical Inorganic Chemistry (2) Rowley 
Quantitative application of modern theories for interpretation and ex- 
Planation of the electronic properties of transition-metal complexes. Pre- 
requisite; Chemistry 112 and 134, or Chemistry 235. (1969-70 and 
alternate years: spring—evening ) 


752 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipescu 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundamental 
theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mechanisms. Pre- 
requisite to € hemistry 251: C hemistry 52, 112. Prerequisite to Chemis- 


try 252: Chemistry 251. (Academic year—evening) 
E 
4$ . . "pr è , 

?3 Advanced Synthetic Organic Chemistry (3) Wrenn 
Study of reactions employed in the synthesis of organic compounds. Pre- 
Fequisite: Chemistry 251. (Spring—evening ) 

25 " 
^57 Physical Organic Chemistry (2) Levy 


Physical 


aspects of the reactions of organic compounds; effects of struc- 
ture ar 
and 


medium on reactivity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 252 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (1970—71 and alternate years) 


258 Natural p 


M 1 : - 
lethods of structure determination and synthesis of naturally occurring 
compounds: some aspects of the chemistry of terpenes, steroids, alkaloids, 


etc. Prerequisite: Chemistry 251 or consent of instructor (1970-71 
and alternate years) 


roducts (2) Caress 


25 i 
? Polymer Chemistry (3) Filipescu 


Teparation, properties, and structure of macromolecules. Prerequisite 
emistry 52. 112 (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


236 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
staff 
291 Seminar: Recent Developments in Chemistry (0) ar throug | 
All graduate students are required to participate in this — credit 
out their period of residence in the Department. No acade! 


No tuition fee required. (Fall and spring—day ) f 
; Kraus 
293-94 Seminar: Transition-Metal Chemistry (0) Hans-Ludwig 
A series of seminars and lectures conducted by pags ie sche Hoch 
: A » ecnnise 
Krauss of the Institute for Inorganic Chemistry at the Techr jation 


. : ~~ Science Foune 
schule of Munich, Germany, who will be a National Scie J Departmen! | 


sponsored Visiting Professor. Admission by permission 
Chairman. (Academic year—evening) i 
Sta 
295 Research (arr.) lified student 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to quali wr totà 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not to exc (Fall à 
of 8 semester hours. Laboratory fee, $7.50 a semester hour. 
spring—as arranged; summer 1969) staf 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) ranged; su 
Laboratory fee, $18 a semester. (Academic year—as arrang 
mer 1969) 
FOURTH GROUP suf 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i hy cumulativ? 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of ues ring—9* , | 
examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and sp 
ranged; summer 1969) staf 
: à . ‘edit 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redi 


tor € 
: 1 v be repeated fO 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repea 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Chinese Language and Literature 


Associate Professor Chung-wen Shih 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang. D.I Lee 


.nsion and OF (Ac 
reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehens 


"ster. 
aay „meste 
tice in language laboratory Laboratory fee, $17.50 a se 
demic year—evening ) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer Ming-jean Loh rion?! 
„nå 
: slic and Inte! 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies.—See Public anc 
Affairs, pages 362-63. 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics —See pages 303-5. 
FIRST GROUP p | 
[| 
E . us 1.1 eon” 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) no. F 
i versity give! rato ó 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this Uni hour), 13 " NT. j 
pletion of Chinese 2. Classroom (3 hours), tutorial (1 tion wit 174 
t € 
(1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia 1 | 


* Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 237 


3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3—3) Wang 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chinese 4. Classroom (3 hours), tutorial (1 hour), labora- 
tory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese with more 
emphasis on the written language and reading; writing commonly used 
Chinese characters, reading selected writings. Aural training, oral prac 
lice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Chinese 2 or equivalent. Lab 
Oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—evening) 


5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (6-6) Lee 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intensive 
beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with 
graded reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehension and 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Chinese 6: Chinese 
5 or 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year—day; sum 
mer 1969) 


7-8 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6—6) Wang 


Classroom (6 hours), tutorial (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Reading 
basic texts; writing short pieces; conversation; systematic review of gram- 
Mar. Prerequisite to Chinese 7: Chinese 4 or 6. Prerequisite to Chinese 
8: Chinese 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (Academic year 


day) 


SECOND GROUP 


109.. uw . 
10 Readings in Modern Chinese Texts (3—3) Staff 


Reading modern texts in literature and social sciences Translation proj- 


ects. Prerequisite: Chinese 8. (1969-70 and alternate years: aca- 

demic year day) 
1] 1-] 2 Beoinn: . " "hi ; 
<- "eginning Classical Chinese (3-3) i 


(Re ~- - i 
Replaces former Chinese 105 Introduction to Classical Chinese (Inten- 
stve) (6)) 


Introduction to classical writings in Chinese literature, history, and phi- 


l 7n 4 
sophy, Prerequisite: Chinese 4 or 6. (1970-71 and alternate years) 

123.5 

ise" ^! " - ^ ^ . 
Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3—3) Staff 
Designed ¢ , 
“signed for students in the Chinese language and for students in lin- 
cr. 9r comparative philology. Introduction to the history of the 
on language. Analysis of linguistics structure of modern spoken 
i — and classical Chinese. Prerequisite: Chinese 4 or 6, or a course 

l ^ nguistics, (Not offered 1969-70) 

63 

- 4 we : 1 1 
e Literature in Translation (3—3) Shih 
on to students who have no knowledge of the Chinese language 
oe Survey of the development of Chinese literature from ancient 
mi to present Major works will be studied in terms of their historical 
e a 
1 pment. (Academic year—day ) 
1-72 Poetry 
: A" l " à 
Y of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) Staff 
e E ; 
as of works of leading poets. Discussion of content and style 
“quisite: Chinese 112. (Not offered 1969-70) 


——————— 
————— a M 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


- Shih 
173 Yuan Drama (3) roa 
Reading of plays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yiian, Cheng ur 
chu, Po P'u, and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chinese 112 
offered 1969-70) 


- i 1 Staff 
77-78 Prose Narratives of the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing Periods (3-3) he 
of Ming-C h ing 


Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings Chines? 


novels. Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite 
110. (1970-71 and alternate years) 


staf 
179-80 20th Century Chinese Literature (3—3) and 
Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, Shen Tsung-wen, Mao E Tm 
others. Informal essays by Lu Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Han and 
ch'ing. Poetry of Wen I-to and Kuo mo-jo. Drama of T'ein 
Ts’'ao Yü. (Not offered 1969-70) aff 
St 
185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) py per 
Reading of material pertaining to individual research. Admission ™ 


mission of instructor (Academic year—day ) if 
St 


188 Writing Seminar (3) Guided 


: Se yds. 5 
Lectures and discussions on bibliography and research meth: preredi 


research with a paper on a specific topic in Chinese ens L iterat 
site: 9 semester hours of second-group Chinese Language ane 
courses (Not offered 1969-70) 
Classics —À 
Professor J.F. Latimer (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer A.B. Seidman 
Assistant Professor J.E. Ziolkowski 
Adjunct Assistant Professor Mary Norton 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Marv Nutting, D.B. Beers ad 
, , Arts" 
s »: the / 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin (Departmental) —Prerequisite: te 
Letters curriculum, page 76, including History 39—40 two seme) 
Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and (1) twenty 137-38: of 
hours in Latin beyond first-group courses including Classics 131 ES French 


Art 111, History 109 or 110, Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge J). 
German, preferably both, is recommended v arm y 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Greek (l Depart 
-This interdepartmental major may be arranged in conjunction with e $14? 
of Art. Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, Classic? 
History 39-40, e hoUf y 

Required: in addition to the requirements, pages 81-85, twelve 
second-group courses in Greek; Classics 137-138; Anthropology 
103, 111; History 109, 110; Philosophy 111. A reading knowledge 9 
man, preferably both, is strongly recommended 


sage 
Col - 
Classics * 


lassics 1-2 and 3—4 or 11-12 and 13-14 satisfy the foreign lang 

e t - : : 1 ment in 
(see page 75). € lassics 71 72 satisfies the literature requirement " 
lege. For students entering with two years of high school Latin, 


satisfy the language requirement 


CLASSICS 239 
LATIN AND GREEK 
FIRST GROUP 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) Nutting and Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Classics 2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the lan- 
guage, appropriate reading selections, development of English derivatives, 


introduction to Roman life and literature. (Academic year—day; sum- 
mer 1969) 


3-4 Second-year Latin (3—3) Norton 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Classics 4. Continuation of Classics 1-2; emphasis on Latin read- 
ings that illustrate Roman life and literature. Prerequisite: Classics 1—2 or 
two years of high school Latin. (Academic year—day ) 


11-12 First-year Greek (3-3) Ziolkowski 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
lion of Classics 12. Essentials of grammar; appropriate reading selections. 


Text used varies between Attic and Homeric Greek. (Academic year 
—4ay ) 

D 

3-14 Second-year Greek (3-3) Latimer 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
Pletion of Classics 14. Review of grammar; rapid reading from selected 
Greek authors. Prerequisite: Classics 12. (Academic year—day) 


8 
"COND GROUP 


101.5 
< Introduction to Latin Literature (3—3) Norton 
Selections from a wide variety of Latin authors of prose and poetry. 
rerequisite: Classics 3—4 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
10 . e 
3 Roman ( omedy (3) Ziolkowski 
Selected plays from Plautus and Terence. Prerequisite: Classics 101-2 or 
Permission of instructor. (Not offered 1969-70) 
109 
~] 1 
0 Latin Prose and Poetry of the Golden Age (3-3) Norton 


Selections from one or two major authors will be read each semester 
d be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: Classics 101-2 or permission of 

Uctor. Course content for 1969. 70: fall—Cicero's Letters; spring— 
“cretius, (Academic year—day) 


Latin Prose and Poetry of the Silver Age (3-3) Staff 


Seleci; à . 
tm from one or two major authors will be read each semester. 
y repeated for credit. (Not offered 1969-70) 


131.35 
* Latin Prose Composition (1—1) 
Exercises in L 
may enroll by 
cond half: n 


atin prose composition for Latin majors. Other students 


permission of instructor. (First half: fall—as arranged. 
ot offered 1969-70.) 


^52» 
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: - . 2.4 / drews 
133-34 Medieval Latin Literature and Texts (3—3) An pre 
Wide variety of selections in prose and poetry for rapid readings a fof 

requisite: Classics 101-2 or permission of instructor May val 20 
graduate credit with permission of instructor (Not offered 1967-/ f 
"4 46 8 eS c Staf 
135-36 Survey of Latin Literature (3—3) " 

Other stude? 


Latin literature in historical sequence. For Latin majors 20) 
" r 1 — [ 
may enroll by permission of instructor. (Not offered 1969-71 


staff 


137-38 Introduction to Classical Studies (1—1) i 
major: 


Required course for Latin or Classical Archeology and Greek » broad 
other students admitted with permission of instructor. Survey of the dies: 
range of sources and resources involved in pursuing classical e crit- 
standard references, periodicals, library holdings, papyrology, e a 
icism, history of classical scholarship (First half: fall—as et 
Second half: not offered 1969-70.) suf 
t 

139—40 Readings in Greek Literature (3—3) , suited 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poetry, a0 
to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit with permis 


instructor. (Not offered 1969-70) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


FIRST GROUP 
and s 
b d 


jus, a 


71 Greek and Roman Epic (3) Ziolkowski 


d ;ret 
Selections from Homer, Hesiod, Appollonius, Vergil, Ovid, Luc 


| Lucan. (Spring—4day) 4st 
| à s j ano ~ 
72 Greek and Roman Literature (3) Zioikowt ya 
“a 
Selections from Greek drama, history, and philosophy. 
SECOND GROUP to? 
Not 
108 Classical Mythology (3) he wo 
D t b z 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of d jief? 
influence 


! tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have valent. 
i l 2: or equi ? 


| | ture, art, and music.  Prerequisite: English 
| (Spring—day; summer 1969) Nort 
` : jl 
113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) dy (P 
` : -omedy- 
Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and con 
| —day; summer 1969) T. d 
| I! 7 
| ! 124 Vocabulary Building (2 or 3) 
(Formerly Latin and Greek in Current Use) from Greek c 
"7 Derivation and formation of English words stemming Fall and sp? 
EN Latin, together with a study of prefixes and suffixes M 
a day) 
] 
| , 
| HEBREW colles o 


an 
" r * mbia 
Hebrew does not satisfy the foreign language requirement for Coh 


Arts and Sciences (see page 75) 


ECONOMICS 241 


FIRST GROUP 


5 - n 

21-22 First-year Hebrew (3-3) Seidman 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of Classics 22. Study of the elements of Hebrew; emphasis on sources 
of the language, reading comprehension, writing facility, and conversa- 
tion. (Academic year—day) 

2 : ; 

23-24 Second-year Hebrew (3—3) Seidman 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
uon of Classics 24, Review of grammar; continued development of read- 
ing comprehension, writing facility, and conversation. Selections from 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament and other materials (Not offered 
1969-70) 

Economics 


rofes: oe 
fessors A.E. Burns, D.S. Watson, T.W. Holland (Emeritus), J. W. Kendrick, 


ST. Stewart, Jr, C.E. Galbreath (Chairman), Joseph Aschheim, R.P. 
itan ey, J.L. Knetsch, Henry Solomon, G.L. Mangum (Research) Sar Lev- 
Adjuncs earch), Louis De Alessi 
Profess Professors T.F. Carroll, Edward Ettin 
sso sorial Lecturer John Hardt 
Clate 


» Professors Mary Holman, Ching-Yao Hsieh, R.Y.C. Yin, W.F.E 
g 2 


Associate P 


, rofessori > r SPE aber 
Ssistant p, orial Lecturer S.E. Haber 


1 djunct 4 rofessors Henry Peskin, R.W. Rafuse, Jr., B.C. Field, R.M. Dunn, Jr 
Asistan we Professor S.A. Hoenack 

Heien , rofessorial Lecturers J.M. Howell, J.N. Ellison, G.M. Lady, D.M 
"Clupe p J. Horton, Jr., C.H. Stem 


r T.R. Robinson 


achelor 
A 5 and Of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental) —Prerequisite: the 
Letters cur 


“Ollege-ley lc rriculum, page 76, including Economics 1-2 and Statistics 51. A 
Required. t. in calculus is strongly recommended 
SS completed. © general requirements, pages 81-85, and (1) Economics 101, 102 (to 
t 161 and | -y later than the junior year), and 198; (2) Economics 121 and 122, 
OUrSeg Ino 62, or 181-82; (3) twelve additional hours of second-group Economics 
Aprova] Of gaing Economics 121 if not previously elected, to be selected with the 
acMastey of 4, Mviser; (4) Statistics 111 and 112, or equivalent à; 
Rith a major “Mg ^w field of Ei onomics Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
295 Wired: in Economics at this University, or equivalent 


Bes! 210: (7 the general requirements, pages 89-95, including (1) Economics 203-4, 
- Mics co Setyo additional semester hours to be selected from other third-group 
i Docto, Urses; and (3) a thesis (Economics 299-300) 
"lop et °} Philosophy fields of study in Economics: Econometrics, Economic De- 
M lou a omic History, Economic Policy, Economic Theory, History of Eco- 
hematin My Industrial Organization, International Economics, Labor Economics, 
"ral al Economics, Monetary Economics, National Income Accounting, Nat 
y $ Economic $, Public Finance, Regional Economics, and Soviet Eco- 
Bachet, ; Pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 
Arts in the field of International Affairs —See page 363. 
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: "n : . +. h optional emphasts 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies with optional emp 


in Economics (Interdepartmental).—See page 301 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of Public Affairs (Economics Option).— 
Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs —See pages 363—64 hasi. 
th ptional iphas 
Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies with optional emp! 


See page 363. 


s in 


Economics (Interdepartmental).—See pages 301-2 yomestic 
Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs with a specialization in " 


Economics.—See page 364. 


"ses in 
SN n : , . ther courses 
Departmental prerequisite: Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other ¢ 


Economics. 


FIRST GROUP aff 

1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) or 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major oora 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life Bon an 
is prerequisite to Economics 2 (First half: fall and spring ave 
evening; summer 1969. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day = 
ning; summer 1969.) 


SECOND GROUP 


in 
— I : eld. Lady, Y! 
101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Watson, Field, La S inf 
a 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing (Fall—day and € 


summer 1969) 


yin 
; j UN r man, 
102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Hol / 


i Spring 
Theories of national income determination and growth (9P 
and evening; summer 1969) h 
Hsie 
104 History of Eco ic’ 3) i 
y of Economic Thought (3 í changin 


nce O 
History of the major schools of economic thought, influence 


4 and S 
problems on the development of economic theory. (Fall 
day) 


pring” 


r endri 
MAR v. Mit Re / Kend 
105 Economics Condition Analysis and Forecasting (3) 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and kshop ex 
of economic indicators and simple econometric models; nc _day) 
ence in an analysis of an aspect of the U.S. economy A aff 
St 


sang: UM 
fluctuations 1 


titu 


121 Money and Banking (3) ial ins 
financia mme 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other z: S 
and evening, 


tions in the U.S. monetary system (Fall—day 
1969) 
pong 
122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) ly ( a 
Anal terms of supP d ric 
Analysis of role of money in economic activity in te an 11 


| demand for loanable funds, determination of interest 
level. Problems of U.S. monetary policy Prerequisite 
(Spring—4day) 


ECONOMICS 243 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) 


Model construction and quantification of economic theory; relevant statis- 
tical processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: elementary course in 
economics and statistics (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hardt 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Union 
(Fall—day) 

134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hardt 


Analysis of economic development and performance of the Soviet Union 
and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects and quantitative 
measures of performance. (Spring—4day ) 


142 Labor Economics (3) Haber 


Characteristics of American labor force, operations of labor market, wage 
theories and practices, impact of collective bargaining, causes and charac 
teristics of unemployment, public policies and programs (Fall and 
Spring—day ) 


1147 Economic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the 
Period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and 
its impact upon the societies of Europe (Spring—day) 


158 Industrial Organization (3) Long 


Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related practices of 
industries with emphasis on their significance and on appropriate eco- 
nomic policies. (Spring—day ) 


161 Public Finance I (3) 


Rafuse 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, taxa- 
lion, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall—day ) 

162 " ~e 

62 Public Finance II (3) Rafuse 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt manage- 
ment, (Spring—day) 

165 Q : " 

5 Government and Business (3) Stewart 
Survey of economic policies in the United States, economic philosophies, 
antitrust and other areas of regulation. (Fall—day) 

169 R . . "Tp , 
Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 
Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal of 

n» Performance and analysis of problems of development. (Fall—day) 
3-80 ; 
U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Process Of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Devel- 
pment Of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transpor- 
hee manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First 
alf: 1607—1865 Second half: 1865 to present. (Academic year 
evening) 


t de; 
Ini Partmental E 
Peor nen "urse offered by the de partments of Economics and Statistics 


Course offered by departments of Economics and History 
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181-82 International Economics (3—3) Aschheim, Galbreath, Dunn, S 
First half: fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory of <a 
national trade. Second half: analysis of major contemporary problem 
cluding balance of payments, international liquidity, and economic €* 


9t 
opment (Academic year—day and evening; summer 1969) 
| 
c ` . . A uw $9 4 Howel 
185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) pe 
i ponies eco 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American 
mies. (Academic year—evening ) 
Ellison 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 


ro 
1 zement P 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Managem 


gram, (Offered last time—summer 1969) 
ng 
DTE TER n, Lone 
198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Sol n ¢ 
» 2 atio 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the applic jividua 
1 " = ^cted ine 
theory and analysis to policy problems. Emphasis on directed ly t 


Open only 


research which combines theoretical and empirical analysis i. arrange 


economics majors in their senior year (Fall and spring fi 
Sta 
199 Independent Research in Economics (3) » Ma” 
à , ‘ nite conomics 

Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to ec require? 

jors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

THIRD GROUP ts 
studen 


, i luis ar eraduate 
Third-group Economics courses (except 217-18) are designed for graduat 
in Economics or for graduate students with prescribed prerequisites 


201-2 History of Economic Thought (3-3) 


Critical analysis and interpretation of the development 1 ar^ 
) I -ademic Y° 

theory from Aristotle through the 19th century. (Acade 

evening) 


203—4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3) wae theorie 
. H 
$ ; : " al} 
First half: theories of the consumer and of the firm Second Mj spring 
n . aif: 
of markets (First half: fall—day and evening. Second hal 


evening. ) 


205 Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kot jon , 
Classical, Keynesian, and modern theories of income determinat 
employment. (Fall and spring—evening) 4 adrick 

e 

207 Business Cycle Analysis (3) " me 
Empirical analysis of American business cycles; evaluation of t care 
odology and findings of the National Bureau of Econo ening) 


eve 
x ig—e 
Statistical tests of theories of the business cycie (Spring 


Kendi!“ 
208 National Income (3) „arated e 
Theory and measurement of economic aggregates within àn € weil 
tional income accounts framework including balance sheets ^ 
statements. (Spring—evening ) stew? 
210 Seminar in Economics (3) .onomi yy 
Methodology of economics, review of contemporary macroee ope” 


: ects. 
microeconomics both in their positive and normative asi 


ECONOMICS 245 


to students who have completed 15 hours of graduate work in economics 

(Fall and spring—evening) 
2 " ` ; ` 
¿15-16 Mathematical Economics (3—3) Solomon 
Formulation and application of mathematical models in economic theory 
Includes applications of the calculus, differential and difference equations, 
matrix theory, mathematical programming, and probability theory. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 203-4 and 205, and a one-year calculus sequence. 
(Academic year—evening ) 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3—3) Holman 


For graduate students in fields other than economics. First half: price the 
ory. Second half: income and employment theory. Not open to gradu- 
ate students in Economics. (Academic year—evening; summer 1969) 
2 an 2 
223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim, Ettin 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary Amer- 
ican central banking. (Academic year—evening ) 


2 | . . . . . 
433-34 Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America (3-3) Carroll 


Analysis of current issues of land and water resource problems and poli- 
Cies related to economic development in Latin American countries, and 


evaluation of programs and projects supported by international assistance. 
(Academic year—evening) 


2 baa " ^ : ; 
“37 Seminar: Economics of Natural Resources Policy (3) Field 


Analysis of public policy problems relating to natural resources develop- 
ment and management. Specific topics include public investment criteria, 


ume discounting problems, regional analysis, and project evaluation 
(Fall—evening ) 


? ] 
238 Research Seminar: Natural Resources Economics (3) Field 


Discussion of student research projects; particular attention to the role of 
Ypothesis, data adequacy, evaluatory criteria, testing procedures, and in- 
lerpretation, (Spring—evening ) 
^ 
241.45 
? Labor Economics (3-3) Staff 
Analysis of labor markets, theories of wages, impact of collective bargain- 


mg, causes of unemployment, public policies and programs. (Aca- 
emic year——evening) 


?) . 
“43 Seminar: 


Manpower Policy (3) Levitan, Mangum 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in manpower re- 
SOurces; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly supported pro- 
X role of federal, state, and local governments and private institu 
. (Fall and spring—evening ) 
251... E 
< Economic Development (3-3) Staff 


T ik - 
heories and problems of economic growth; special attention to the under- 
ey ` ` : 
eloped countries. (Academic year—evening) 


*53 Produce 

9 UCtivity Analysis (3) Kendrick 
Measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
at aggregate and organizational levels (Fall—evening) 


( Oncepts. 
*rnment 
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; . "-— stewart 
261 Welfare Economics (3) Stew? 


n . n ^ slic olicy: 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to public P 
Ot Ve 1) 
analysis of selected topics in public policy. ( Fall.—evening 
se 
E 1 2 ERR à Rafus 
263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) dint 
" : Judins 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy ine and 
: : tire tion, ? 
critical analysis of theories and principles of expenditures, taxa 
intergovernmental fiscal relations (Fall—evening ) 
se 
£A enm x Rafu 
264 Theory of Public Finance II (3) iu 
i F ral ) ffects 
Stabilization aspects of government budget policy: analysis ot € MO 
. h ` f t, prices, 
fiscal policy and debt management on level of employment, pr^ 
rate of economic growth (Spring—evening ) f 
St 
265 Economics of Regulatory Policy (3) d prac’ 
Analysis of economic impact of government regulatory policies an 
tices. (Not offered 1969-70) 
staf 


266 Antitrust Policy (3) 


legi” 
Ww à : " trust 
Historical background; economics of monopoly, impact of anti 


lation and policy. (Spring—evening ) dt 
Har 
267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) : and 
‘zy ~ licies ` 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, P“ ide e 
problems: monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign blem area: 
1 robie 
nomic growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or pre 134, of 
3 ane " 
Prerequisite: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, 8 
equivalent; permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) rit 
Ha 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 


Communist Countries (3) the 1f 
"ve jnt m T 
Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic developme ee fo 
^ e " 1 ^ es ¢ 
stitutional framework of Soviet and other communist proce pe hine% 
te )pe: goo" 
nomic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Por . Ee 
» sts 4of 
and other communist economies. Prerequisite graduate ( inst ycto 
) 
nomics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; permission € 
(Spring—evening ) yin 
269 Economy of Communist China I (3) peve!” 


and problems. 


Analysis of organization, operation, policies, 
; pe evening) 


ment of the economy under communism (Fall yin 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) í evel? 
ms O 
Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical probler™ gructor 
i 
ment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permission ot 
(Spring—evening ) i cil 
77c v ; È k peskin mat 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) for ©) 
d -al methods mau 
Survey of applications and introduction to statisuca se. 


. mat ne 
»me "e 
ing economic relationships for the economist with s on Ec y^ 

facility -rerequisite: one year of elementary statistics ? all- 
3 : , yl 
203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by instruct 


ning ) 


* Interdepartmental « 


ECONOMICS 247 


*276 Econometrics II: Theory and Method (3) Hoenack 


Continuation of Economics 275; emphasis on errors in variables, conflu- 
ence, nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estima 


tion. Prerequisite: Economics 275. Recommended: a course in matrix 
theory, (Spring—evening ) 


, ` " ` sae " " " ^ Ll 
277 Econometrics III: Special Topics in Econometrics (3) Hoenack 


Continuation of Economics 276. Special topics on single-equation and 
multi-equation estimation. Prerequisite: Economics 276 or equivalent 
(Fall—evening) 


2 r » P 
*81-82 International Economics (3—3) Dunn 


First half: theory of international trade and factor movements. Second 


half: theory of balance-of-payments adjustment. (Academic year— 
evening) 


3 
285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Staff 


Current policies and programs, capital formation, public and private; for- 


| 

eign loans and investment; social and technological preconditions of in- | 
vestment. (Not offered 1969-70) 

287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
9f his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a l 
key theme (ie., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission 
by permission of instructor, (Spring—4day) 

299 j 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


For: | 
URTH GRoUp 


| 
Four | 
th- ; 1 gis | 
imas Up Economics courses are limited to graduate students, but they are 
Y for doctoral candidates. hey are offered as the demand requires. | 
312 : E. - i 
12 Seminar: Price Theory (3) Watson, De Alessi i 
Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles. 
31 : " P 
3 Seminar: Economic Thought in the 20th Century (3) Burns 
Continuation of Economics 201-2. Principal trends in English, Conti- 
nental, and American economic thought during the present century. 
31 ; i2 
5 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solomon | 
Intensive study of selected topics including economic activity analysis, risk 
and uncertainty, and other topics of current interest. Prerequisite: Eco 
nomics 215-16, 
32 
l Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschheim l 
R atid ; l 
i cent developments in monetary theory. | 
41s i ] 
Seminar; Labor Economics (3) Staff | | 
% “rent problems in theory and policy. Im 
3g M 
seminar; Public Finance (3) Rafuse i 
s lected topics of current interest. 
i 
*Partm || 


en s D 
tal Course offered by departments of Economics and Statistics. 


nR————Óü'ÁEQÓ€ I e T 


nee 
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— " . " " . " > Peskin 
378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) pe 
A research seminar covering current econometric literature Prerequisite: 
Economics 276. (As arranged) 
t379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharke? 
Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group preparation and consent of iP 


structor. (Academic year—-—evening ) 


IE i | i stafi 
390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) 
Examination of recent contributions in this field. 
Kn e , : yaa staf 
391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) 
Topics selected from current significant policy problems t 
stafi 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ex 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general at 
amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—*® 
ranged; summer 1969) staff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


for credit 


Education i. 


‘ : sur. Ma) 
Professors B.S. Root (Chairman). G.I Angel, W.T. ¢ arroll, Carol St. ‘ ‘ey id. 
Ellen Coleman, H.G. Detwiler, Daniel Sinick, R.E. Baker, Martha 


Rodney Tillman | re 
Professorial Lecturers Anthony Marinaccio, J.B. Holden, W.W. Chase 
Amos, C.E. Bish, A.H. Livermore r, JS: 


Associate Professors Leonard Nadler, C.O. McDaniels, Marcella Brenne 
Aven (Research), J.G. Boswell, Margaret McIntyre, E.S. Beach, Jr. garth? 


Associate Professorial Lecturers LuVerne Walker, Beverly Heinle, pavid 
Ware, S. R. Westerlund, P.E. Arsenault, K.W. Rollins, Samuel Culbert, 
| Iwamoto, C.E. Vontress poni! 
Assistant Professors Gloria Horrworth, C.A. Neyman, Jr. (Research), 
| Linkowski, Dorothy Moore, Lawrence Winkler Gate 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Kubalak, Shirley McCune, Lus rars 
Marjorie Daly, Marianne Phelps, Abbie Smith, Helena Lietwilet g Jr» 
! Heymsfeld, Anne Hoyle, Agnes Lawless, V.E. Greaver, D.B. ponm 
R.E. McNelis i , 18, 


:culum pase of 
, . " - , e 
Bachelor of Arts in Education -Prerequisite: the Education curricu „hoo! 


Con . s " na 
or equivalent, or a certificate of graduation from an approved nort 


| equivalent. —7, 4.5 «m 
l Required: the satisfactory completion of a program of at least sixty individu? " 
| hours in addition to the prerequisite courses. Each program is planne 
| to meet the certification requirements of the student, see pages 101- dw ac 


American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senior-year elective. from an 
Master of Arts in Education Prerequisite: à Bachelor's deo 19) 
credited institution. Programs are planned individually (see pages 116- 


epartmental P tatistics 
icpartmenta )urse offered the departments of I T ] Staus 


erde , oe y 
Interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Economics and Histor 


ics an 
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American Civilization 101 is available for graduate credit. 
Master of Arts in Tea hing.—Prerequisite; a Bachelor's degree in a liberal 
Program from an accredited institution, see pages 123-24, 

ducation Specialist.—See pages 119-20 

octor of Education.—See pages 120-23 


SECOND GROUP 


107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) Brenner, Horrworth 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. A 
block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses in educa 
tional psychology; history of education: human development, learning, 
teaching; society and the school: introduction to elementary education 


135 class hours, supplemented by field experiences. (Summer 1969) 


and 


108 Human Dev elopment, Learning, and Teaching (3) Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours) Principles 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human development 
and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22. (Fall and 
Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 

11] Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and Stafi 


For seniors. Procedures in teaching mathematics, science, social studies, 


language arts (reading, literature, spelling, handwriting, and oral and writ- 
ten expression), art, music, and physical education. Observations and 


Participation two mornings a week. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123 
(Fall—day ) 


2? Educational Measurement (3) Iwamoto, Winkler 


Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation. of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite 


Education 108 and 123. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
1969) 

| - 1 
13 Elementary School Art (3) 


Heinle 
For 


undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials 
ànd methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $5 


(Spring: lecture and laboratory (3 hours) evening, field work 


as ar 
ranged; summer 1969) 
ll4R j 
4 Elementary School Music (3) Daly 


Lectur e 
mentary 
Chology 1 


(2 hours), field work (2 hours). For undergraduates in the ele- 

school curriculum. Materials and methods Prerequisite: Psy 

and 22. (Summer 1969) 

lil5k " A , 
Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Hoyle 


Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 


* Bood elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Education 108 
and 123, or teaching experience. (Summer 1969) 


ll6r 
6 Elementary School Social Studies (3) Moore 
Content, 


methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
Schoo] 


Curriculum. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123, or teaching 
*Xperience (Not offered 1969-70) 


"n 
L 
; Course m 


ay i t ‘ 
Y not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 111 
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*117 Elementary School Science (3) st. Cyt 
? hours), field work (2 hours). Content, S, and 


Lecture (2 
activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. 
ucation 108 and 123, or teaching experience (Not offered 


methods, material 
Prerequisite: 
1969- -70) 
nd staff 


Brenner à 


119 Elementary School Curriculum (12) 
; : A 
Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. " 
: . i 
reading, children's literature, communication arts, vrithmes 
as 


block course; 
science, social studies, art, music, 
appropriate observations 


and physical education. 180 e 
hours, and field experiene 


supplemented by 
(Fall—da 


p 
iy} 

" : > ` yi 
120 Elementary School Mathematics (>) st. O 


pu ” tivi- 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of “new mathematics," and oa 
uci 
curriculum. Prerequisite: E 


(Not offered 1969-79) 


ties essential in the elementary school 
tion 108 and 123, or teaching experience. 
123 Soci . nd staf 

123 Society and the School (3) St. Cyr a 
Histor 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours)- on 
cal and social development of education at local, nationa l, and -— ne 
" e ne 

ition of the school with other community 8£* inf: 


tional levels; cooper 
functions of school personnel 


(Fall and spring—day and even 


summer 1969) 
* - Ee d Inty!* 
28 Children’s Literature (5) Walker, MC ( hit 
; ^ o 
Newer books for children and the children’s classics, contribution, ring’ 
erature to child development, children’s original expressions. (>P net 
' „d: su 
lecture (2 hours) —«evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged; 5 
1969) 
orth 
. 2 E i rwor 
130 Internship in Elementary Education (5 to 6) Brenner, Hof jot 
ca 


n Elementary E Vision 


Limited to students in the M A.T. Program 1i 
upe 
perative $ igsi0® 


Full-time teaching in an elementary school unde 
the school system and the University staff. 


r coo 


Admission by pep 


of 
of instructor. Prerequisite: Education 119 or equivalent. 
as arranged ) T 
(4 
pos 
31 Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) itis! 
rh. 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques ro ycal! 
ing, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Prerequisite: ^ (Fa! 
108 and 123. Field work in the public schools to be arrange 
and spring—day) 
adie! 


Kirkbride, N^ 
educ? atio» At 


it 
d for cre 
T 


133 Supervised Experience in Adult Education (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice in adult 


be repeated 


ployee training, Or higher education. May 
| and spring 


mission by permission of instructor. (Fal as © 
h : E I an 
134 Student Teaching in Secondary Schools (6 to 9) Boswe 


Sections A, B, and C are for full-time 


For seniors. 
tion D is for physical education majors (Hanken, 


by permission of instructor Prerequisite: Education 151. 
: "ern an 
fall—as arranged; 134A, 134B, 134C, and 134D: spring— 485 arri ge 


o, 
academic majo 


St: Mlings)« ' A 


This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enr 
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135 Student Teaching in Elementary Schools (6 to 9) Moore and Staff 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 


cted in the senior year by students in the secondary school curriculum after 

ial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course requirements and 

Ours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of successful teachers 

» actual teaching content as found in current tests and courses of study re- 

ti 4] equisite to all special methods courses: Education 108, 123, and 131. Addi- 
*! Prerequisites are stated under each course. 


136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) McNelis 


Prerequisite: 18 semester hours in English. (Spring: lecture (2 hours) 
—-evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 


137 Teaching Speech (3) 


Richards 

Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours) Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 
In speech or permission of instructor. (Not offered 1969-70) 

138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of social studies. (Spring: lecture 
(2 hours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged ) 

oT 1 r ` ` 

139 Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) Heinle 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Art. Material fee, $4.50 (Spring 
lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) —evening ) 

40 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gates 
Prerequisite: mathematics through calculus. (Spring—evening) 


] ` : B 

41 Teaching Latin (3) 
Objectives: construction of courses of study; techniques of motivation, 

Presentation, and drill; areas of enrichment. For junior and senior high 


School teachers. (Not offered 1969-70) 
142 : 1i : 
x Teaching Music in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: 24 semester hours of Music. (Not offered 1969-70) 
144 T ie : ; 
Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Livermore 
Prerequisite: 24 to 40 semester hours of science. (Spring: lecture (2 
lours)—evening, field work (2 hours)—as arranged) 
146 T a 
4 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Arsenault 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of one foreign language. (Spring 
ay) 
Mir 
D Group 


D 
*p 
a 
O all enta] d | 
l thir vt Prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite 
V'?UP courses in Education. 
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Moore 
cur 


the 


203-4 Comparative Education (3—3) 


n arti 
United States with foreign educational systems, p 


iode 26, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Frane 
evening) 


Comparison of 
larly those of Russia, West Germany, 


British Isles, Canada, and Australia (Academic year 
4 ONT 
m e ` " s. © 
205-6 The Curriculum (3—3) | issues 
: jns and 15577 
For experienced teachers. First half: curriculum foundations evelopme® 


1 ] T I um d 

comparison of curriculum patterns. Second half: curriculum ¢ Academ 
: T sle ( Ave 

in subject areas, group consideration of student problems 


year—Saturday morning) 


St. cyt 


-Jas" 
f study and d 
situations. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 


courses O 


to students' 


Construction of 


application 


For experienced teachers. 
room tea with 
(Summer 


ching aids, direct 
1969) | 
«Is 

Rashid, McDan 
` vel 


208 Human Development (3) je 
uman € 


an understanding of I 


Contribution of various disciplines to li ations 
1 es 
opment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical mP 969) 
relevant research (Fall—day; spring—evening summer bid 
Ras 
209 Child Development (3) retatio™ 
' er w 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development Analysis, inte tes e 
r | 
and practical implications for instruction of resea aliene ning 
. " " eve is 
tributing to a knowledge of d development (Fall—€ «Is 
Dani 
McD4 
210 Adolescent Development (3) t analy” 
„velopment ^ in 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and develor Xf research! 
tion ¢ , 


gprins 


sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruc 


disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


evening) 


212 Educational Measurement (3) tion, 99 
i nistra ly 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, — tistica i " 
a eft 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations, s! (Not offer 
sis of test results; laboratory use of test instruments 
1969-70) 
" " A L^ j 
213-14 History of Education (3—3) secom ha 
ec g 
ir - tion. nit 
First half: European backgrounds of American educati M year" 
evolution of the American school system (Academie 
summer 1969—Education 213) amos 
. . * 1 of 
216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) y and jo 
A : > elementary? “s sqrt!” 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning eleme nent 0 le? 
$ $ d me 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and tres! 
difficulties. (Summer 1969) 
T DE TOIT: „gior 
217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) f educ f " 
1 ony * d 
First half: to help students formulate a personal p shape , suf!" 
` a f, 
Second half: social foundations of education "dn jay ri ornin? 
atures 


and offerings of the school (Academic year 


mer 1969—Education 217) 


adequate professional preparatior 


EDUCATION 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Baker 


Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 

niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, resources 
for learning, providing for individual differences. (Summer 1969) 

221. 5 : ‘ol 

423-24 Reading Problems (3—3) Coleman 

Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; 


classroom and clin- 
ical techniques in solving reading problems 


Prerequisite: one or more 


years of recent teaching experience (Academic year—evening; sum 
mer 1969—Education 223) 
226 R 


eading in Secondary School and College (3) Coleman 


Methods, techniques, and materials necessary for developing efficient 
reading skills, including skills in content subjects; organizing and evalu 


ating reading programs. (Spring—evening ) 

a) r io G . ' 

“27 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
I 


dentification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school (Fall 
Saturday morning) 


0 : 47 " J b 
<48 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


Objectives, organization, 


content, and teaching methods in language arts, 
arithmetic, social 


studies, science, arts and crafts, health and physical 


education. (Spring—Saturday morning ) 

290 ii. 3 " > ^ > ` 

^? Administration of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 
For 


experienced teachers and administrators Achieving instructional ob 
Jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 


and community life. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 
^ 
“30 Intern | 


minar: Elementary School T eaching (3) Brenner, Horrworth 
eimited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education 
»Cheduled weekly meetings for discussion of common problems and for 
"O(OPeratively planned work 


on areas of individual and groups needs 
(Spring Saturday morning) 


? d 

43] Secondary Sc 
Current 
initiatory 
Niques, te 


hool Classroom Procedures (3) Boswell 


classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 
aching aids, etc.; review of recent literature (Summer 1969) 


232 q 
5 Supervision of Elementary Education (3) Carroll 
Or e 


t Xperienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
Caching P x 
iching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 


l'actice ; 
Practices in the operation of the elementary school. (Spring—eve- 
ning) 
"233 
: Audio-visual Education (3) Kubalak 


Lecture 


i (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
audio-y is 


Selection, evaluation, and use of 
ual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7 
Saturday morning; summer 1969) 


*hànce, 
(Spr ing 
t 
"tui i 


Ade. 
Wate professional Preparation 


e c Side s BASS: 


254 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Rashid, pish 


ot 5 
of gif tedness, prov isio™ 
(Spring 


241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
hers. Nature and discovery 


For classroom teac 
classes, experimental projects. 


for the gifted in regular 


evening; summer 1969) 


3541 " . v , e acci 

243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) Marin : 
: »twet 

interpersonal relationships betw 


Principles and practices involved in 
(Summer 1969) 


learner and teacher and among learners 


l 
Y: i2 Ange 
245 School and Community (3) hat 
] m 

The school as an important member of a team Ol social agencie? 

builds the community (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 

247 Vocational Education (3) ds 
and trem 


Development, current conceptions, agencies involved, problems, 


in the United States and foreign countries at secondary and post se" 
ary levels (Not offered 1969-70) 

‘ef 
>si E : e. An etw! 
251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) ; jn 

te n ek grou 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical backs rint 


" (Fall and 


organization, services, en trends, and issues 


evening; summer 1969) 
- RU : wink! 
252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
and experienced school d 
a minimum ance 


a 
and gu! 


lor 
For g counse™ g 
or guidance directors, supervisors, » 
who hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite 


semester hours of approved graduate work in measurement 


(Not offered 1969-70) ilef 
le 
ai Jet" 
3 " ss M i 3 
253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling ( >) velo 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal technique» r equi" 
; D» 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education n 
lent. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 
254 The Middle School (3) 
(Formerly The Junior High School) , o 
gn och cours* 


nr » e " I 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing 


study, extra-classroom activities (Not offered 1969 9) poo! 
g 
pF ry : 
255-56 Secondary Education (3—3) d atio 
duc? ie 
ir f : : : 4 
First current proposals for improvement of secondary (Acid? 
Second half: current problems in each subject-matter field. , 
year—evening; summer 1969) ies 
„pan 
"^c" . n Me 
257 Educational and Occupational Development ( 3) ning w 
» : r ral A 
Theories of career development; structure of education, we and ^ 
work in the United States; sources, forms, collection, €Y n m -late m 
semination of educational-occupational information (Fé 
noon; spring—evening; summer 1969) pow% 
sake 
NM ! . Lin 
258 Techniques of Counseling (3) Detwiler, ^ ied P 
. — 17 Jin? 
Intensive study of educational and psychological proce? e ut" 
Pale : > Pe 
counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and per” idan" 


and 


problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing 


adequate professional preparatior 


EDUCATION 255 


cluding Education 253 and 257. In exceptional cases Education 253 or 


257 may be taken concurrently with 258. (Fall and spring—evening; 
summer 1969) 


"259 Secondary School Administration (3) Beach 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of sec 
ondary school teaching. Survey of administration including practices of 
the modern high school. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


260 Secondary School Supervision (3) Beach 


For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts including 
Practices followed in the operation of the school (Spring—evening ) 
“> " a ae 
“61 Practicum in Guidance (3 to 6) Detwiler 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in counsel 
ing. Admission by permission of Department Chairman (Fall and 
Spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


263-64 Employee Development (3—3) Nadler 
(Formerly Employee Training) 
First half: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, 
Supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Second half: ad 
Ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 
Other management functions. Prerequisite: adequate professional prep- 
aration or two years of experience in employee training (Academic 
year—evening ) 


12 " " > Mid : 
265 Teaching | econdary School English—Materials, Resources, 
Content (3) 


For €xperienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 


Current and new approaches to course content. (Fall or spring—as 
arranged ) 


15 
67 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies—Materials, Boswell 
Resources, Content (3) 


For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 


Current and new approaches to course content. (Fall or spring—as 
arranged ) 


"269. 36 


Business Management of Schools I-II (3-3) Beach 


Fi 
trst half; Philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 


a 4 me 
Bement office in public education institutions. Second half: practicum in 


e "afi 
ducationa] business management. (Academic year—late afternoon) 
47] The Teac 3 um ; N 
R acher and School Administration (3) Carroll, Beach 
- Of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
- school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions 
* all—evening: spring—Saturday morning; summer 1969) 
7) 
The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Carroll, Beach 
a , i 
— Organization, human relationships, and techniques. (Fall 
day morning; spring—evening; summer 1969) 
` 
ta tte, 
Of, QWisitg. 
! adequa 
i through pate Professional preparation 


* College of General Studies in cooperation with the D.C. Public Schools 


SALLE aE 
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| 273—714 Teacher Education (3—3) 
| First half: aims, objectives, and basic issues; study of outstanding 


, "v „nera 
Second half: recruitment and selection, gener 


perimental programs. , ex 
s laboratory ex 


| 
| : R 7 » 
| cation, teaching-field preparation, professional sequences, 
periences. (Academic year—evening ) 
Carroll 
i , 


275 Seminar: School Finance (3) of 
methods 


| Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including 
| financing. (Not offered 1969-70) 
| EIS ufo R : 2o p i " Carroll 
| 276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (>) odis 
m " 
| 


: acencie ity 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, public 


(Not offered 1969 70) 


public participation in policy making 
wart 
278 School Law (3) i 
responsibilitie? 


and 
interest 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights 
teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of majo! 
| the group. (Spring—evening ) 


279-80 Adult Education (3-3) : grams 


First half: current concepts and objectives, agencies 


" h 
on all levels—international through community Second hi 


as a learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, 


evening; ` 


tion of adult education programs. (Academic year 
1969—Education 279) gd 
| An 
283 Higher Education in the United States (3) nds # 
tre 
l Development, scope, purposes, present status, program», and 
| higher education in the United States. (Fall—evening ) ng! 
^ 
H 284 Administration of Higher Education (3) i pive” 
. : „ges and ' 
| Government, organization, and administration of colleges 8 
i “ee! i 
ties. (Spring—evening; summer 1969) d 
: i i Ang 
| 285 Student Activities (3) em IO 
. ‘nbs. ass Ü 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, 't atio V 
! school publications, student council, interscholastic contor: =a 1969) 
| sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation = jg 
Col 
| 287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3—3) sper isi? 
ar SUPY tent 
i| For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work unde equiva 
D 9 
i | of the Reading Center. Prerequisite: Education 223 24 E 
i ! Material fee, $10 a semester. (Academic year—evening solem 
co i4 
| 289 Supervisory Problems in Reading (3) in get 
i ; . > supe! f" 
| For experienced teachers, principals, supervisors, and SIT readin’ int 
| Problems in planning, reorganizing, and improving €! asing tea" 
{ - : ree 
j | gram and in promoting cooperative staff effort toward inc 
il efficiency. (Spring—evening) ch» 
i am 
i ! 
| ; ; seh 
| l 291 Planning the School Plant (3) no P. ue 
| l 2 . : . atio al 
| Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; — and m 
| facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, opera 


nance problems. (Fall—evening ) 


* Prereauisite 
Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 


EDUCATION 257 


293-94 Research (3-3) Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and con- 
ferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year—as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


*295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) Rashid, Winkler 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be 
taken early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in 
statistics. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


*296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) Rashid 


Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education and evaluation 
of the application of research techniques. Required of all candidates for 
the Ed.D. degree. Prerequisite: Education 295 or equivalent. (Fall 
and spring—evening; summer 1969) 


$ 
297 Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 


Organization and administration of personnel programs for educational 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, and functions 
(Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


$93 d r 2# 1 b 
798 Seminar: Personnel Administration (3) Carroll 


Research: policies, rules and regulations, staff organizations, negotiations. 
(Spring—evening) 
299_ 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Master's 
theses, (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 

3 ee ee ‘ 3 

01 Data Processing in Education (3) McCarthy 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, teachers, 
and administrators. (Summer 1969) 

31 : a . i 

6 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Moore 
Studies (3 to 6) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school social 
T curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer 
9) 


ly) — : : wu 
7c “rriculum Developments in Elementary School St. Cyr 
Science (3 to 6) 


F : . i 

o experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, materials, 
a dye s 

nd innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school science 


Urriculum. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring—evening; 
Summer 1969) 


320 " > 
Curriculum Developments in Elementary School posted 
thematics (3 to 6) 


à 1 SXperienced educational personnel Research, techniques, materials, 
and p 1 
Innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mathe- 


matices e : : ^ ~ 
CM curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer 
) 


` 
Pr 
tre, 
Quisi 
te: ad 
“quate professional preparation 


LERRETET 


- 
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3 hild (3 :[ntyf* 
331 Development of the Young Child (3) Mc "i 

sve 

Lecture and laboratory. Basic concepts and problems of child e 

ment; observation, behavior patterns, child study (Fall—evening 


McInty 


332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (3 to 4) a 


` : idies, 
Lecture and field. Language arts, science, social stt 


athematics, 
mathe ilic dé young 


and needs Of 


the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills 969) 
child; review of new programs. (Spring—evening; summer l 
re 
oy - McInt) 
333 Early Childhood Classroom Management (3 to 4) M y^ 
> > ace 7 
Lecture and field. Planning, reporting, records, equipment, SP eve 
: (Fall 


working with parents, and survey of types ol preschools. 
ning) 


f „ and Sti 
334 Community Resources for the Young McIntyre an 


Child (3 to 4) eo 
Lecture and field. Use of community agency services and specialist 
pertinent fields. (Spring—late afternoon) wt 
335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) we 
Supervised teaching and seminar in the early childhood field. Preven c 
ission of ms 


Education 331, 332, and 333; or equivalent; and perm 


(Fall and spring—day ) «ol 
McDon 


352 Advanced Career Development (3) of Y" 
Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory and — in ar 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportunitie? iof 
business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by P* 


| of instructor. (Summer 1969 à 
| e ) sul 
| 355 Counseling in Groups (3) tions 
| i rela IU 
For experienced counselors and psychologists Peer-group mics si 
a 1 Ji 
with emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of grouP dyn in gr 
tice 
lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practi¢ 
counseling. (Fall—late afternoon) stat 
e ` " ul 2. 2 M 2 d 
356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (5) f guid?" 
j 
| For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations thro y 
| - a s, a 
| through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, 
| and philosophy. (Not offered 1969-70) ani 
or, M^ gl 
| 357 Mental Hygiene (3) Winkler, s” 
A " her? t 
tear A 


counselors, 


(Fall and sprin? 


l 

| 

| 

| 

l Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of 
others working with children and adolescents. 


ning; summer 1969) sin? 
1 . eur H 2 1 e 4 
| 361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (>) yma’ A 
| i sr trà f! 
| Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and ion bY f 
s 
| orders with rehabilitation counseling implications Admis : 
sion of instructor. (Fall—day ) gini 


362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling ( 1) 
and counsel 
ar range* 


or 
Test and nontest methods of furthering client 
ing. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 (Spring—as 


EDUCATION 259 


363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Linkowski 


Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall—day ) 


365-66 F ield Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3—3) Sinick 


Field work of one full day a week. First half concurrent seminar cover 
ing history, philosophy, and introduction to practices. Second half: con 
current seminar covering job analysis, placement, and followup. Educa- 
uon 365 is prerequisite to Education 366. Admission by permission of 


instructor. (Academic year—as arranged) 
36742 . ea aa « ^ 

7-68 Internship: Rehabilitation ( ounseling (6—6) Linkowski 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Education 365-66 
(Academic year—as arranged) 

369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinick 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical issues 
Prerequisite: Education 367. (Spring—as arranged) 

73 The Junior- ommunity College (3) Angel 
Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
Junior-community college (Fall—evening) 

3 ' ^ i , ‘ 

74¢ urrent Issues in Higher Education (3) Angel 
Investigation of current issues in higher education. (Spring—evening ) 

375 : ; 

» Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) Kirkbride 
(Formerly Education 286) 
Student personnel services in American higher education. Personnel work 
as an integral part of the college program; introduction to the literature 
Of the field. (Fall—day; summer 1969) 

3768 , 

Student Personnel Work with € ollege Groups (3) Kirkbride 
(Formerly Education 248) 

Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro 
m , 

lotion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities; develop 
ment of Student leadership. (Spring—day; summer 1969) 

377 p 

nem in Student Personnel Work (3) Phelps 
9rmerly Education 250) 
Supervise 
Pervised practical experience in student personnel services. Admission 
y Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 

378 p 
tecum in Teacher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 
0 i . 

ES selected, experienced teachers. Supervised practical experiences in 

rene e Onal relationships in the school setting. Correlated research and 

ar rting. Field work relevant to student's professional needs, to be 
“nged, (Spring—day) 

379 p 
Facticum ; TIT 
. «ticum in Adult Education (3 to 6) Nadler 


Supervised pi 


e actical experience in various forms of adult education. May 
l'epeated for 


and Spring 


credit. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall 
às arranged) 


‘42 6 256 E 
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: ‘albert 
McCune, C ulbe 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) v 
, unstructuf j 


| 
| Y 
I| A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using e 
1 " n » ti i ce. 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and prac 1969) 
| r "ve g rc 
mission by permission of instructor (Fall—evening; summe i 
| C 
191 T ` Ang 
| 381 The Adult as a Learner (3) earn 
] te: effe » on lea . 
| Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age ¢ (Fall^ 


| physical and social environment in adult education situations. 


evening) 
382 Methods in Adult Education (3) nods: 
ional met 


„t100 
yclie 
» „d instr x 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmes (Fall-4* 


and systems approach in developing training materials 
ning) 


tradit 


, ess 
yontr? 
383 Counseling of Adults (3) > adults ” 
n ai f ae 
| Concepts and practices with particular emphasis on the needs O 


work situations. (Spring—evening ) cure 
LAVA E " 1 " 1 Mc 1 
384 Evaluation of Adult Education (3) ynscho? 
s 2 ne 
Measurement and evaluation of adult education in school anc jit Y 


| 
| Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education, 
| 


mmu 
agencies—business, industry, government, voluntary, and con 


(Spring—evening ) of 
| i gold? 
| 386 Current Issues in Adult Education (3) evening) 
; " a spring—— 
| Investigation of current issues in adult education (Spe sul 
! A st 
| 387 Administration of Adult Education (3) tities and 
| : . acill 
| | Program planning, staff development, fiscal operations, i evening) 
i| | maintenance of effective community relations (Spring 
| | 
| FOURTH GROUP „rov? 
{ rig 
A delta 11 fout 77. gi 
| A Master's degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to ‘| candid: eD | 
courses. All seminars listed in the fourth group are open to do is indiv" gi 
| other post-Master's degree students with approval of instructor. Stuc : field o " c 
planned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subjec is of field 
| 4 ; ^ec 
| an advanced level of competence and meet identified professional E me! 
1 
quirements in a doctoral program j, and sun 
ed, 1 
l Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring, as arranP" 
| 1969. Each course may be repeated for credit 
i I! 401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) 
| *»«6 ^" " " " j 
| ! 403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) pash 
| 
| 405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) pak” 
I] | 411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Ro 
I 
. : ; "i 
T | 413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) pad 
i | 421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Ang 
| 
c " r " d 
423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) T d 
| 


, 


424 Seminar: Personnel Work in Higher Education (ar! 
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425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Baker 
427 Seminar: Employee Development (arr.) Nadler 


431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Beach, Carroll 


433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Beach, Carroll 


435 Seminar: Elementary Administration (arr.) Carroll 
437 Seminar: Secondary Administration (arr.) Beach 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) St. Cyr 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) McDaniels, Detwiler 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Rashid 


491 Dissertation (arr.) Staff 


Preparation of a research outline; research and w nting of an approved 


doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adviser and dissertation 
committee. 


Eno; 
Delish 
Py TT 
Jesor C.D. Linton, C.W. Cole. RH. Moore, J.H. Coberly, P.H. Highfill, 
rą ‘G. Allee, 7. TP. Reesing, Jr. (Chairman). RH Walker, Jr., Milton 
ne, ER. Weismiller 


cr Professor J.C. Broderick 
Cw rojessors WI . Turner, Muriel McClanahan, Elizabeth Wright, R.N 
ledge T» G.E. McCandlish, C.C. Mondale, A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., R.C. Rut- 
Ss; 
EY Professors J.A. Quitslund, L.C. Schaefer, Margaret Sullivan, Barbara 
Airis t p; J.W. Claiborne, Joan Caton, Mary McHenry 
d Tofessorial Lecturers J.J. Monroe, Harrison Clark, Margery Sabin 
"arp: a Mary Walden, D.M. Atwood, Pastora San Juan, Diane Weber, 
aret 


05 Bonney, Nancy Bunge, Catherine Cook, Evelyn Lynch, Fredrica 
enber , " J 


Edgar Boling, Jr., J.A. Javens, Olivia Rivers, Elizabeth Caffin, Judith 
Kare ‘8, Alice Digilio, Leah Douthitt, Gail Ellyson, Karen Heidt, Carolyn 
akeuc ii Orrester Maphis, Edith Perruso, Alice Rice, L.S Sorley III, Jane 

, Whe 

- ^^i Etre with a major in Literature (Field-of-Study).- Prerequisite: the Arts 

M Wired. Ticulum, page 76 ve 

aj * general requirements, pages 81—85, and the passing of the Litera- 


IN án ee at the end of the senior year. "" 
fig Ure and ooo in the Literature major (1) " an m an 
tng ordin; with an emphasis on American literature. In each option E 
v yt E knowledge upon which the student will be examined at the 
Politi erature. year includes both English and American literature (the history 
ty d ' the chief writers; and a reasonable acquaintance with the social, 

*ht e Mellectua] backgrounds). A proseminar (English 179-80) assists 

c 


“American literature opuon to prepare for the major examination 


IYTTTYI 
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(both options) is available in the Office of the 


| A detailed description of the major 
Dean of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Master of Arts in the field of American Literature. —Prerequisite - the degre 
of Bachelor of Arts with in English, or twenty-four seme 
ter hours in English and above the sophomore level. 


Required: the general requirements, twenty-four nd 
of course work, planned in on the bas® 
preparation, including £ meste! 
Master's thesis (six semester hours) written UE 


: of 

an approved topic under the direction of the instructor in whose field the a 
. " ation 

falls; (3) a written Masters Comprehensive Examinalle 


| 
portion of the material 
Master of Arts in the field of English Literature —Prerequisite: the degree 
| 
| 
| 


an undergraduate major 


or American literature 
pages 89-95, including: (1) 
consultation with the advise! 
1: mimimum of six Sè 


i 
| mester hours 
of the student's undergraduate 


hours in English literature; (2) a 


Bachelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in Literature at this University, 
twenty-four semester hours in English and/or American literature 
The student who has not 
candidacy examination whic 


above the SOP n" 
ature s 
ficulty 


or examination in Liter 


passed the maj 
h. in its scope and dif 


more level 
this University must take a 
r se 


amination in Literature. 
Mas 


pages 89-95, including: 
in consultation with the s 

: - the dire? 
an approved topic under the Ig 
a written 


(1) twenty-fou 
adviser; (2) ° 


| is comparable to the major ex 
| Required: the general requirements, 
mester hours of course work, planned 

ter's thesis (six semester hours) written upon 
tion of the instructor in whose field the material falls; and (3) 
Fiction 


Comprehensive Examination 
American 


Doctor of Philosophy field of study in American Literature: 
es 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 

of study in English Literature 
f English Drama and Eng 


See pag 

Doctor of Philosophy fr lds 
20th Century), History « 
20th Century).—See pages 89-93, 23- 


ry, 17th Century 


17th Century, 18th Century, 
€ 


lization (I ield-of Study): 


quirements for the degree. 
in American Civil 


Bachelor of Arts with a major 


the 


prerequisite: 


| page 183. 
nelish 


| | Bachelor of Arts in Education with a tea hing field in E 

| | Education curriculum, page 78. 

| Required: the English option 
Master of Arts in the field of American Civil 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics See pages 303-5 


i 
| | Doctor of Philosophy field of study in American Ciy ilization 


; 107, 
and the professional courses listed on pages 10 
ration.—See page 184. 


See page 184 


sot 

„st scores © 

Board English Composition Achievement Test ©" ig WO 

may be teste ent ip 

before placer te 
superiority 


Students whose College 
assigned to English lx or 


and writing skill, 
marked 


gest inadequate preparation may be 
cabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, 


either English 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate 


i allowed to waive the English 1 
All students enrolled in curricula leading 

| to take one year of English c à h) vill a 
or Spams odo" 


French, German, Italian, Slavic, T 
of one of the 1n a 
$ 


requirement 
to Bachelor's degrees 
College (who are requirec omposition and 
literature in English, Classics, 


| low the sequence of English 1 or 1x both semesters 


j | 
| literature courses, and English 40 
English 2 is the second half of the six-hour composition requirement n 
Arts and Sciences sequen ouf 


the Columbian College of the 
English 1 or 1x is prerequisite tO all 9 " , 
: « > 71-72, 9 f 
English 51 52, ! ^». of SP 
§2; Slavic 91-957 is 
glish except pes 


Im not required to follow 
Departmental prerequisite : 
in English. One of the following six-hour courses 
Classics 71—72; French 51-52; German 51-52; Italian 51 
ish 51-52—is prerequisite to all second-group courses In En 


7? 


and English 171-72 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
FIRST GROUP 


\ English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 


Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming deficien- 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, grammar, 


idiom, and vocabulary. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 
B English for Foreign Students (3) Wright and Staff 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for English 1. W riting of 


expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for comprehension, 
vocabulary, and style (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 


| English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on unity, de- 


velopment, and organization; library research procedure. (Fall and 
spring-— day and evening; summer 1969) 
| x English Composition (3) Moore and Staff 


Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for English 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, and 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing para- 
Braphs; continues with content of English 1. English 1x meets five hours 
à week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $217 
fee of $192 plus additional fee of $25). 
Spring—evening ) 


(tuition 
(Fall—day and evening; 


? English Composition (3) Moore and Stafi 


For second-semester freshmen not following Columbian College sequence 


eadings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques; re 
Search practice. Credit not given to students with credit for English 40 


Or former 4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x (Fall and spring—day 
and evening; summer 1969) 


40 English Composition (3) 


Second half of the 6-hour 
umbian College students 


Moore and Staff 


English Composition course required of Co- 
Critical analysis and practice in expository and 
argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given to students 
With credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x and both semes- 
lers of one of the introductory literature courses 


d (Fall and spring- 
ay and evening; summer 1969) 


Seg 
ND Group 
109 y r 
Expository Writing (3) 
Types of expository 
Particu] 
ate the 


McClanahan, Moore 
writing; weekly exercises based on students’ needs: 
ar attention may be given to problems in the writing of gradu- 
Ses. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x; 2 or 40. (Fall—day) 


113 N 
Narratiy e Writing (3) 
Tec 
ree hniques of narrative writing; class criticism of student writing. Pre- 
; SQuisite : English 1 or 1x; 2 or 40; consent of instructor. To obtain the 
5 consent a student should, before registration, submit samples 
'S Writing. (Fall—day and evening; spring—day ) 


Claeyssens, Schaefer 


Instructor» 
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" 1 " . spaefet 
114 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) Claeyssens, Sch 


. r p t > instrue 
Prerequisite: English 113, consent of instructor. To obtain jee of his 
"n i e 
tor's consent a student should, before registration, submit a samp 
writing. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) í 
^ „haele! 
e AA UA Schae 
115-16 The Writing of Plays (3—3) mis 
. . . p - » 5 
Admission by permission of instructor. To obtain the in P iting: 
of his 


sion a student should, before registration, submit a sample 


(Not offered 1969-70) 

Claeysse™ 

: e 

To obtain ps 
a samp 


118 The Writing of Fiction—the Novel (3) 
Prerequisite: English 113 or 114, consent of instructor. 
instructor’s consent a student should, before registration, 
of his writing. (Spring—evening ) 
efer 


submit 


120 The Writing of Poetry (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 
sion a student should, before registration, sub 


(Spring—evening) 


To obtain the instructor $ 
mit a sample of his 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 


Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x 


Historical survey 
Sei ond half 


and evening; spring—day; summer 1969 


day and evening; summer 1969.) staf 
» and * 
à , : wwe ane 9 e. 
91—92 Introduction to European Literature (5—5) Cr (rit 
Consideration of various types. Prerequisite English 1 o! 
half and second half: fall and spring—day ) 
SECOND GROUP alle? 
oe i danci (3) i 
121 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer ( 
(Summer 1969) All 
122 Chaucer (3) 
(Spring—evening ) alle? 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) ont of d 
$ -eatme 
Development of the English language in à historical tre? 
lish grammar (Fall—evening ) : Jil 
ane : 1 w eis” gd 
27-28 English Poetry: Form and Content (3—3) id hal: 
Y ont 
First half: medieval period through the 18th century Se 
1 20th centurie Academic year—day ) sho 
and 20th centuries (Academic year— Quits 
129 Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3) » j 
ni A 
Nondramatic literature from 1485 to 1601 (Folien gig" 


135-36 Shakespeare (3-3) 


c 
(Academic year—day and evening; summer 1969) 
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139-40 The 17th Century (3-3) Reesing 
First half: poetry and prose from 1603 to 1660. Second half: Milton 
(Academic year—day ) 


141-42 English Literature, 1660-1780 (3—3) Highfill 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. First half: 1660-1740. Sec- 
ond half: 1740-1780. (Not offered 1969-70) 

151 The Romantic Movement (3) Sabin 
Poetry and prose, 1780-1830. (Fall—day) 

162 Victorian Literature (3) Claiborne 
Poetry and prose, 1830-1900. (Spring—day; summer 1969—offered as 
English 161, 1830-1858 (3), and English 162, 1859-1900 (3)) 

165-66 The 20th Century (3-3) Linton 
British poetry, prose, and drama since 1900. (Academic year—day; 
summer 1969—English 165) 

181-82 The English Novel (3-3) Coberly 
Major novelists, 18th and 19th centuries. (Not offered 1969-70) 

183-84 The English Drama (3—3) Highfill, Crane 
First half: principally the drama of Shakespeare's contemporaries. Sec- 
ond half: historical survey, 1660 to present. (Academic year—day) 

192 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Allee 
Celtic and Norse. (Not offered 1969-70) 

199. 9 - 

200 Proseminar in Literature (3-3) Crane and Stafi 


For Literature majors in the English literature option. Readings, con- 
ferences, and group discussions. (Not offered 1969-70) 


n 
IRD Group 


(aaa 
222 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
223.5 
7774 Old English (3-3) Allee 
English language and literature before 1100. First half: Old English 
grammar and readings. Second half: Beowulf. (Not offered 1969-70) 
on. | 
“27 English Poetry: the Formal Development (3) Weismiller 
29 (Fall—evening) 
~ 30 Studies in Elizabethan Nondramatic Literature (3-3) Quitslund 
5 (First half: not offered 1969-70, Second half: spring—evening.) 
~36 Studies in Shakespeare and His Contemporaries (3—3) Crane 
239 (First half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1969-70.) 
740 Studis. : - : 
? Studies in 17th € entury Literature (3-3) Reesing 
First half: chief figures exclusive of Milton. Second half: Milton 
24) (Not offered 1969-70) 
EDS... n 
" Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highfill 
(Academic year—day) 


PARETE wm 
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| OP TEREE Oe” : "» Sabin 
| 251—52 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3—3) 
| (First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spring cvening.) 
| 261-62 Studies in Victorian Literature (3—3) 
l (Not offered 1969-70) 
: X. inton 
i 265—66 Studies in 20th Century Literature (3—3) Lı 
| Eliot and his contemporaries. (Not offered 1969-70) 
| d rick 
1 . . ode 
| 279 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Bro phy 
| , rap”? 
To acquaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliog 
and the typical problems in research. (Fall—evening ) 
: ahfill 
M u^ : ' : rea jghfil 
| 283—84 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3—3) Hig 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
dac Cran 
| 291 Studies in Comic Literature (3) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
hE Cran? 
292 Studies in Modern Dramatic Literature (3) 
| (Not offered 1969-70) 
«sherl) 
~~ Cobe™ 
293-94 Seminar: the English Novel (3—3) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
| 295-96 Studies in the History of English Literary Criticism (3-3) 
| (Not offered 1969-70) 
staf 
i | 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
| 
| FOURTH G 
| 1 GROUP sull 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) al €* 
genera a 
— ðS 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
| ranged) 
ll suf 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fof credit 
| fo 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repealet 


| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


TB FIRST GROUP s 
I 1] $124 à 1 Cole a" j 
| 71—72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) ; seco 
| ivil Wate > 


Historical survey. First half: from beginnings to the € | or V aet 
half: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: I nglish ing: sum 
(First half and second half: fall and spring—day and eve" 

| 1969) 


ENGLISH 
SECOND GROUP 


164 American Poetry since World War II (3) 


A study of poets such as Roethke, Lowell, and Wilbur who came into 
prominence after 1939, and of other younger poets of the fifties and 


sixties, (Summer 1969) 
170 The American Short Story (3) Coberly 
Historical development of the short story in America. (Summer 1969) 
171-72 Studies in American Literature (3—3) McCandlish 


Same as American Civilization 171—72. Major factors in the national cul- 
tural tradition as shown by outstanding writers. Prerequisite: English 51 
52 or 71-72. (Academic year—day and evening) 


173-74 Major American Poets (3—3) Ganz 


Advanced critical study of significant writers and movements. First half 
from beginnings through 19th century. Second half: the 20th century. 
(Academic year—day) 


175-76 


American Drama (3-3) Cole 
Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. First half: 
from beginnings to 1930. Second half: since 1930. (Academic year—- 


day; summer 1969—English 176) 


171-78 The American Novel (3-3) Coberly 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. First half: from begin- 
nings through 19th century. Second half: 20th century. (First half: fall.— 
day. Second half: not offered 1969-70.) 


179.. 

180 Proseminar in Literature (3-3) McCandlish, Ganz 
For Literature majors in the American literature option. Readings, con- 
ferences, and group discussions. (Academic year—day and evening) 

194 History as a Literary Art (3) McCandlish 
Literary study of some 19th century American historians. (Not offered 
1969-70) 

TH 
mp GRoup 

220€... P Í : 1 

“70 Seminar: the American Short Story (3) Coberly 
(Fall—evening ) 

5 

“71 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3) McCandlish 
(Formerly English 271-72 Seminar: American Thought (3—3)) 

Intensive study of works of Twain, Howells, Henry James, Norris, and 
3 tephen Crane. (Spring—day ) 
"74 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) Ganz 
a (Not offered 1969-70) 
8 Seminar: American Fiction (3—3) Coberly 

» (First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: summer 1969.) 

Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Broderick 
O ac 


quaint graduate students with the principal sources of bibliography 


a 
nd the typical problems in research. (Fall—evening) 


A454» 
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à i -oderick 
280 Studies in American Transcendentalism (3) Broc 


| 
i 
| | (Spring—evening) 


| 
‘a ndlish 
: REA : ; pe E -Candli 
| 285-86 Seminar: American Colonial Literature (3—3) Mc 
: 70) 
| Same as American Civilization 285-86 (Not offered 1969—/ 
| staff 
289-90 Thesis Research (3—3) 
I 
| 
| FOURTH GROUP h 
sandlis 
10€ " ; r " ; r "mS Mecel and 
| l 385-86 Readings in American Colonial Literature (3—3) Ic (Not 
Same as American Civilization 385-86. For doctoral candidates 
offered 1969-70) h 
` r 
T EAE í A a: Cobe 
| 387-88 Readings in American Fiction (3—3) a 
1 ants are, 
Literature and the critical materials for which graduate studen (Firs! 
sponsible on the Doctor of Philosophy general examination. 
| p I : 
| half: fall—evening. Second half: not offered 1969-70.) aff 
St 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr ral e 
f zene!” " 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy i _as 4 
: ngm 
i amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spr 


ranged ) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) . credi 
| 4 : ^ re ated for © 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| | Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
i| | 
{| | l h) 
' : lg 1 alin 
| Professors J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Heat 
! Clinical Professor Murray Grant (Community Health) 
| Professorial Lecturer Daniel Finucane J 
Associate Professors C.R. Hartman, G.L. Harper Robbins; w^ 
| {ssociate Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, Lewis 
i] Zukel ‘ 
!| r assi? 
| Assistant Professor M.E. Landay EN. K^ 
qu {ssistant Clinical Professors Lawrence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, g É Mano 
| Assistant Professorial Lecturers S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, !*-* 93 95- 
i] | s 892222 
I! Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Human Ecology See page? 
l 97, for requirements for the degree an suf 
| PEE avi Millar 
i 201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environmental $ 
| Hi Health (2) , sure 
Hg j : lified graduate olof 
IP l Required for medical students; open to qualifiec tatistiCS* © jog)" 
i) i 4 Principles and methodology of epidemiology and biosta an myc? 
| | cal approach to health and disease, including parasitology “ a 
(Spring—day ) ds) 
P ) La? 


217 Advanced Mycology (4) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Advancec y 
Laboratory fee, 


"P. 
| study of fung" (eol 


requisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent 


—day) 
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218 Advanced Parasitology (2) Millar 
Study of host-parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 
Limited to 2 qualified graduate students. (Fall—day) 

230 Biostatistics (2) Staff 


(Formerly Statistics) 


Application of statistical methods to health-related problems. Prerequi- 


site: elementary college algebra. (Spring—day) 

295 Research in Epidemiology (arr.) Staff 
Participation in experimental studies in infectious diseases and research in 
community medicine (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

301 Epidemiology and Environmental Health (1) Staff 


Lectures and seminars. Emphasis on means of organizing community to 
Provide epidemiological solutions to health problems, dev eloping an aware- 
ness of health resources and significant socioeconomic considerations in 
bringing total health to the community, showing importance of health as 
related to individual citizens. World health problems. Prerequisite: Mi- 


Crobiology 211, 212; or equivalent. (Spring—day) 

351 Global Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Geographic pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 
oe and control, including world demographic problems. (Fall— 

ay) 

352 Experimental Epidemiology (1) Staff 


Seminar Student participation in definitions, design, and methods for de- 


Veloping epidemiologic studies of diseases. Coordinated so that protocol 
developed can be applied to field use. (Fall—day) 
353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) Millar 


Operational medicine, environmental and sanitation problems, epidemi- 
Ologic diseases of military importance and their prevention and control. 


Medical aspects of aerospace and submarine medicine. (Fall—day ) 
36 " 

?8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy general examina- 
‘on. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 
Mer 1969) 

3 : E 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 


all and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


phy and Regional Science 


An, 


Bacheta, 
A an 

b: 

a intro Letters cur 


Profe : 
ciate ofessors P.J Mika, Marvin Gordon (Chairman) 


Fofeccn, 
Ofessorial Lecturer Alice Andrews 


TOfescar«. c . 

fessors Subramaniam Moryadas, J.C. Lowe 
of Arts with a major in Geography (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the 
riculum, page 76, including Geography 51, 52; Geology 1; and 


“Ory em), 
Y Course in Statistics 


FOGEIIEI 
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yen se 


85, twenty-sev 
5, twent) 103, 


Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81 - 
| mester hours of Geography beyond first-group courses, including Georgrap 
104, and 105; fifteen hours from Group A and three hours from Group B. _ raphy 
Group A: Geography 125, 126, 127, 132, 134, 141, 146. Group B Geogr* 
| 151, 153, 155, 161, 165, 166. 
i 


s : : Geog 
American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senior-yeal 


elective tor 
| raphy majors. 


tg de 
i : " he yf Arts 
Master of Arts in the field of Geography Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 


gree with a major in Geography from this University, or equivalent 205, 206. 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including Geography 4V3, 
| 299-300. ; A1 empha 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies with optional €? 
| n Geography (Interdepartmental).—See page 301 : > „requisite: 
| Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Geography.—Pre 
| the Education curriculum, page 78 Wer page 
Required: the Geography option and the professional courses listet 
108, 114. „hasis " 
| Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies with optional emp" 
| Geography (Interdepartmental).—See pages 301—2 „lization in 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Classroom Teaching (spect@'® Geo£ 


concentration in 


| Geography). Prerequisite: a Bachelor’s degree with sufficient eograP , 


x - . FG e 
raphy to permit successful pursuit of graduate study in the Department a of Educ? 

t : i sl D ) 

| and Regional Science. Candidates must be accepted by both the Schox 
tion and the Department of Geography and Regional Science hou 


« : > iftee „mester 
Required: the general requirements, pages 116-19, including fifteen se 


| of graduate study in Geography 


| | FIRST GROUP 
L 


| afl 
| ai St 
i | 51 Introduction to Geography (3) rogra ph! 
| : hydro! 
| Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, ens t0 ma 
| soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patte 
| l (Fall and spring—day; summer 1969) suf 
52 World Regions (3) d regio" 
| 5 world 
I| Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major 
i] 
|t (Fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 
| ) 
| 
i | SECOND GROUP ui 
| | ‘ona sur’? 
| | none 4 S. 
| : , regic uy". 
| | Geography and Regional Science 151, 153, 155, 161, 165, and 166 are raphic ," 
N | courses and provide an introduction to more detailed study of WU -ultur& Fay 
{ l « C a$ , 
| Characteristics, interrelationships, and areal distributions of natural e 4 in the po 
reste " 
nomena are considered. Strongly recommended for students —À of Ee pé 
| " ` 5 
i} | of specific areas are the regional courses offered by the departmen 
f Wl History, and Political Science. pow’ 
I a - L4 
I| UM 103 Cartography and Graphics (3) forme? 1077 
H " t , ) 
(Geography and Regional Science 103 and 104 replace ]* go? 
Cartography (4—4)) ing spatial f 
. sentirme 
Principles of cartography; emphasis on problems of prese 


Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall—day ) 
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104 Quantitative Cartography (3) Lowe 
(Geography and Regional Science 103 and 104 replace former 103-4 
Cartography (4—4)) 

Application of selected descriptive and statistical techniques to the solu- 
tion of spatial problems. Laboratory fee, $11. (Spring—day ) 


105 Weather and Climate (3) Mika 


Climatic elements and their controls, analysis of world climatic patterns. 
(Fall—day) 


125 Transportation Geography (3) Lowe 
(Formerly Transportation Complexes) 
Problems of interaction, diffusion, and information transfer as they appear 
in a spatial context. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day; sum- 
mer 1969) 


126 World Economic Geography (3) Moryadas 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure of selected 
economic activities. (Fall—day) 

127 World Population and Settlement (3) Gordon 


Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
growth, and migrations. (Not offered 1969-70) 

132 Natural Resources (3) Mika 
Implications for society of the areal variations in natural resources and 
methods of resource use. (Spring—day ) 

134 Location of Industry (3) Moryadas 
Structure of major world industries, location theory and locational re- 
quirements. (Spring—day ) 

141 Urban Settlement (3) Lowe 


Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural relationships; urban 
Problems and the history of their development. (Fall—day) 


146 World Political Geography (3) Gordon 


Types and distributions of political systems, the major political units and 
associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, 


areas of conflict and arbitration. (Fall—day ) 
151 United States and Canada (3) Moryadas 
(Fall—day; summer 1969) 
153 Europe (3) Staff 
(Not Offered 1969-70) 
ISS Africa (3) Ans 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
1 
$1 Latin America (3) Gordon 
(Spring day) 
l 
65 Asia (3) Moryadas 


(Spring day ) 


8S See om 


- 
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FUTTER staff 

Í 166 Soviet Union (3) 

| (Not offered 1969-70) 


— Staff 
| 189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 
| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
i THIRD GROUP 
| Lowe 
201 Seminar: History and Philosophy of Geography (3) g 
. è : »velo | 
Study of the development of geographic thought; an attempt tO de ornate | 
} (1969-70 and alte 
years: spring—evening) ‘ 
as 
Moryad? 


the distance fae 
(Fall—eveniné 


205 Introduction to Regional Science I (3) 


The regional concept and techniques of regionalization, 
tor in human interaction, measurement of location 


- das 
| j , - a Morya" 
| 206 Introduction to Regional Science II (3) hods of | 
»t Y " 
Location theory—agricultural, industrial, urban; statistical me Geos 


i "rere site: 
testing theory; sources and problems of areal data. Prerequi 


| 
| 
| useful, contemporary philosophy of geography 
| 
|| 
evening) 


raphy 205 or consent of instructor (Spring 


210 Seminar: Applied Economic Geography (3) 


| 

| | ating 
| | Problems in analyzing area and site development pot 

i 


nd 


evalu 


ential; 5 
5 al, ® 


erci 
alternative locational possibilities for manufacturing, comn 


service facilities. (Summer 1969) 
ast 


221 Techniques of Resource Inventory (3) tial, € 
poten " 96% 


| Methods used to measure and evaluate natural resource ffere 
p. I c 
| studies and development of inventory technology. (Not 9 
^ 
70) 
on 
Gord? 
| 223 Seminar: Population Geography (3) 
| | (Formerly Human Resources and Regional Development) and qe 
* 


Analysis of the spatial variations of population characteristic 


| environmental interrelationships (Fall—evening ) pow’ 
| P. I r; . < f 
|| 243 Urban Geography (3) d areal af 
ll 4 . i 3 
| Functional processes affecting the morphology, evolution, n 
| rangement of urban phenomena. (Spring—evening ) pov 
| | 244 City Region (3) tial sut 
i patis 
Uum Town-country interrelationships, functional characte! -— 
i ning n 
ture of the urban sphere of influence (Fall—evening B md 
| acie", 
| . ; s WP "um 1 n 
l 265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) ource* b 
| a nergy Te uU» 
| | Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy opal OP ally 
| dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, mn spe 
"ria , 
ji | tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along border , 
| Sino-Soviet border (Fall—evening ) T? 
aM yes " 4 oh 
/ Iu 266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) , reso y 
| | b ners ist 
| Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, a "À dis! i 
| transportation system. Emphasis on population "explostos it y ? y? 
articuli * 
l| tion and significance—and on regional geography, part Mon oli 
| Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner ^ 


Sinkiang (Spring—evening ) 
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287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the methodology 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some aspect of a 
key theme (ie., Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. Admission 


by permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) 
295 Research (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1969) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafl 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Geology 

P 

Messors Geza Teleki (Chairman), G.V. Carroll, Charles Milton (Research), 
4 Et Siegel, W.A. Oliver, Jr. (Research) 


nw Professors J.W. Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn 
essorial Lecturers Nicholas Hotton, Daniel Appleman, P.M. Kier, Norman 
, erz 
Soci. 
Ee Professors L.B. Platt, A.G. Coates, R.C. Lindholm 
Eee Professorial Lecturers W.E. Maloney, M.A. Buzas, J.E. Hazel, Isidore 
leen 2 W.G. Melson 
“rers D.H, Massie, J.E. Merida, Frederick Collier 
Bachelor of A 
"requisite : 
m followin 


rts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology (Departmental) 
the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, page 76. 
ng first-group courses must be included: Geology 1-2, 14; Chemistry 
degree of ^ l, 2 or Biological Sciences 11-12; Mathematics 21 or 31 (for the 
ie ese) of Arts), Mathematics 22 or 32, or Statistics 91 (for the degree 
of Science). 


Mester pee’ in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, twenty-four se- 
thirty, es in Geology beyond first-group courses for the Bachelor of Arts degree; 
list be ; the Bachelor of Science degree. The work of the junior and senior years 
Student, "PProved by the Department. Two foreign languages are recommended for 


s planni 
5 senio Planning to do graduate work. Philosophy 121 and 151 are recommended 
T-Year electives, 


re og Arts or Master of Science in the field of Geology.—Prerequisite: the 

Geology inser ol Arts or Bachelor of Science, respectively, with a major in 
equired. . is U niversity, or equivalent. ; 

Or Statistics 4 € general requirements, pages 89-95, including Mathematics 22 or 32, 

Must Dass l, or equivalent, for the degree of Master of Science only. Candidates 

Mcond a Master’s Comprehensive Examination before registration for the 

Man, Rao. Of the thesis work. A reading knowledge examination in French, Ger- 


/ " 
the seq Sian, or Spanish (with permission of Department) must be passed before 
aster alf of the work is started. 

fereg b, Ol Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental degre« 
degree » the departments of Geology and Chemistry).—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
a major in Geology or in Chemistry from this University, or equivalent 
Slogy 141 20 general requirements, pages 89—95, including Chemistry 111, 112; 
ae ini" 249, and Geology 245 or Chemistry 213. The Master's Compre 
the 55 Work. mae must be taken before registration for the second half of the 

reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by 


Party, : 
the Work nent of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed before the second half of 
I5 Started, : 


OZIIITETI 


^ 
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Mineralogy 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Geology: Geomorphology, See 
Paleontology, Petrology, Sedimentology, Stratigraphy, and Structural Geology- 
pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree. E field 

Doctor of Philosophy field of study in Geochemistry (an interdepartmentó ^ 91, 


" Ws m naces 89-93, 
offered by the departments of Geology and Chemistry) See pages 89 


for requirements for the degree. P requi 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Science.—F T€ 
site: the Education curriculum, page 78 


ages 
à ; "2e ad Oo 
Required: the Earth Science option and the professional courses listed on P 


106, 114. 
FIRST GROUP í 
Staf 
1—2 Introductory Geology (3-3) Survey 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. „meste 
covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, she ] If: fall— 
(First half: fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969. Second ha 
evening; spring—day; summer 1969.) i 
‘ Carro 
14 General Petrology (3) (rods | 
n 9 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Macroscopic study € a is ac 
Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 (concurrent registration for Geology 
cepted). Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall—day) a 
| 1e 
Mass 
| 91 Laboratory Techniques I (2) tory fe 
| : mn rator) 
Introduction to photographic procedures and techniques Lalx 
$15. (Fall —Saturday ) » 
allie 
Coll! 
92 Laboratory Techniques II (2) "- thin 
| ; E > atio -— 
| Introduction to laboratory machinery and techniques, prepara ni? 
s 1 on, org t 


sections, grinding and polishing techniques, fossil preparati Spring 
tion and handling of collections. Laboratory tee, $15. 
! urday morning) 


SECOND GROUP ķi 
|| Tele 
| 101 History of Geological Sciences (3) f geologi” 
ji Development of geological and scientific thought; — "la ) 
| and related sciences. (1969-70 and alternate years fall —-O" 
| 103 Development of Scientific Thought (3) 
| (Summer 1969) caro! 


111-12 Mineralogy (4-4) | 
First half: mor pho 
and systemall 


Laboratory 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). 
optical crystallography. Second half: paragenetic 
ogy. Admission by permission of instructor. 


| 3 semester. (Academic year—day ) af 
) em 

è - m 

113 Crystallography (3) d space” e 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Point-group ^ pr, 


elementary : . 
„ation. alit 

jentificalo™ — 

| ide (1969-70 and 


theory, fundamentals of crystal structure, 
theory, application of X-ray diffraction to minera 
site: Mathematics 22 or 32. Laboratory fee, $15. 
nate years: fall—day) 
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115 Petrography (4) Carroll 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (5 hours). Study of rocks by use of the 
polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Chemistry 11-12, Geology 111-12 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 


116 Sedimentary Petrography (4) Lindholm 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Identification, classification, and 
interpretation of common sedimentary rocks by means of the petrographic 
microscope, Prerequisite: Geology 112, 163; or permission of instructor 
Laboratory fee, $12. (Spring—day ) 
? ` . 
122 Structural Geology (3) Platt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Genetic 
interpretation of geologic formations on basis of their structures, with em- 
phasis on applications to geologic field work. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2 
Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day) 


, n « 

125 Marine Geology (3) Pierce 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sediment- 
ary processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2. 
(Spring—evening) 


128 Geomorphology (4) Teleki 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Nature 
ànd evolution of earth forms, interpretation of maps and aerial photo- 
&raphs. Prerequisite: Geology 1-2, 101; or permission of instructor 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 


? Economic Geology (3) Herz 


Principles and processes of formation of mineral deposits. Modes of 
9ccurrence, origin, distribution, and utilization of metalliferous and 


^onmetalliferous deposits. (Spring—evening ) 
14 n i : 

l Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
dm mineral species. Prerequisite: Geology 115 or equivalent; Chemistry 

1-12; Mathematics 21 or 31; Physics 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 
(Fall—day ) 
Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A systematic 
treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the macroinverte- 
Tates, The evolution and paleoecology of the groups will be introduced 
l'érequisite : Geology 1-2. Laboratory fee, $12 a semester (Aca- 
emic year. day) 
154 y 

ertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
we (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged. General features of 

rtebrate morphology and evolution as illustrated by the fossil record 


Problems o 


: f paleoecology and adaptation, where appropriate (Fall— 
*Vening) 
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General featur 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field as arranged 
Laboratory fee, * 


fossil plant morphology, evolution, and classification 
(1969—70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


157 Methods in Paleontology (3) in 
: sh, 1 


of paleontologica 


155 Paleobotany (3) Y 
1 


Introduction to principles and techniques 


| i 
| cluding rules of zoological nomenclature. Prerequisite Geolog) 
| (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
TN staff 
158-59 Micropaleontology (3—3) Sohn and leo 
d ale 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Classification, evolution, and P “of 
1 1 f^ > -} ) 
ecology of the important microfossil groups with specia re erence ™ an 
" s, * | 
aminifera and Ostracoda, including conodonts, radiolaria, ave uctor 
ce i I 
coccoliths. Prerequisite: Geology 151-52 or permission or oa ) | 
Laboratory fee, $12 a semester (1970-71 and alternate years | 
| 3 " ; } nd staff 
i 163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm @ prin 
rin- 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. proč 
" n > y 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation Ol sediment, sedi" 
srties O! ` 
esses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties 15 
| mentary particles. Prerequisite: Geology ! Laboratory fee, + 
(Fall—day ) 
ta 
ce : .« and 5 
166 Principles of Stratigraphy (4) Coatet | 
: ca 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction tO prim ay) 
Í ^ c a 
I| biological stratigraphy. Prerequisite Geology 151 52 (F i 
t m 
| | 7 pe 
| | n ^ " à 
| 172 Regional Geology (3) hic I€ 
H » Ju 
i zra 
l Lecture, research, and discussion of major geologic o! physiograP 
| gions. Prerequisite: Geology 122 (Spring—day ) 
| 
| Malo? | 
| 181 Oceanography I (3) ; watt 
d 3 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movemen’ nd gfl 
| „lants £ 1 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine I s „miss? 
| mals. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23 or 33, or equiv: lent, or P 
| of instructor (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day) 
| ne 
|| i )^ » 1 Mak 
| 182 Oceanography HI (3) unos 
BN the * r 
! Boundary processes and interactions between sea water ^" nd jistrib 
i | phere, principles of dynamics and their application to motion x erati 
cen : tC 
i tion of variables, acoustics of water masses, review Of rer 1 erm 
| and problems Prerequisite: Geology 181 1969-70 " | 
i years: spring—day ) eti 
In , 
| | 187 Geophysics for Geologists I (3) 1 mapt? 
| : -egiona etie 
| Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in detailed and reg n mag raf 
| Emphasis OP ^4 or? 


and in solving fundamental geologic problems tics ^ 
-— à: mate 
| gravimetric, and radioactive methods. Prerequisite Mathen 


i| . 
| Physics 1, 2. (Spr ng—evening ) zie” 
| Ta . s " 2 e 0 
188 Geophysics for Geologists II (3) „ving P. 
| «C F ot r 
| | Basic geophysics to assist the geologist in mapping and 1n atic me 
` nd el .ctromagn" veni 

and Cie L— 


| logic problems. Emphasis on seismic, electric 


21 or 31; Physics 1, 2 


| 
ods Prerequis te: Mathematics 2 


(E all 
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THIRD GROUP 


205 Seminar in Geology (3) Staff 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
spring—as arranged ) 

Crystal Chemistry (3) Evans 


(1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day) 


? 7 1 > 

?14 X-ray Mineralogy (3) Appleman 
Problems in X-ray mineralogy, crystal chemistry of rock forming min 
erals. Laboratory fee, $15 (1970-71 and alternate years) 

Die ae i : -— 

“15 Seminar: € rystallography and Mineralogy (3) Staff 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 

n 

“19 Petrogenesis (3) Stafi 


The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types. Prerequisite 
Geology 115 and 141, or permission of instructor (1969-70 and al 
nate years; spring—evening) 


223 k ‘ : A 

“<3 Experimental and Theoretical Deformation (3) Platt 
Lectures and field trips as arranged. Experimental deformation of nat- 
ural materials and theoretical analysis of the natural deformation of 
rocks, Prerequisite: Geology 122, Mathematics 22 or 32; or permission of 
instructor. (1970-71 and alternate years) 


Advanced Structural Geology (3) Platt 


Methods of study and the hypotheses of the genesis of structurally com- 
Plex rock. Problems of orogeny. (Spring—day ) 


24 y 
l Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chemical com- 
Position and alterations of marine sediments, thermodynamics and bio- 
chemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and problems of meas- 
uring Prerequisite: Mathematics 22 or 32, Physics 51-52 Chemistry 22 
i$ rec : ^ 
recommended Laboratory fee, $18. (Spring—day ) 
242 k 
^ FXperimental Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Rece 
ani advances in geochemistry, instrumental methods and their appli- 
E Special topics. Does not repeat itself and can be repeated for 
redit, 


Prerequisite: € hemistry 111-12. (Spring—as arranged) 
x 
444 

Isotope Geology (3) 
Nuclear theory 
Beochronometri 


14] 


» Isotopic variations due to radioactivity and fractionation, 
c measurements, and meteorites. Prerequisite: Geology 
OF permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


+ 
245 T 
Thermody namics for the € 


Nature and baeniesi 
e and definition of thermodynamics and the meaning of chemical 
“quilibrj Y 


um. Methods of graphical portrayal, significance and calculation 


;eologist (3) Melson 


in e ; 

ee rial relations and systems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22 or 32 
MI T "m 
and „matics 23 or 33 and Physics 51-52 are recommended (1969-70 
nd alte 


Tate years: fall -evening ) 


5594564 
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| ; " ; ; ; ; |son 
ll 246 Physical Chemistry in Relation to Geologic Problems (3) - 
| The origin of the atmosphere, equilibria in sea water, diagenesis, equi 
| | . » rel 
| rium in metamorphic rocks, composition and temperature-pressure r " 
| tions in ore solutions, and the mechanism of ore formation; -— 
dynamics of magma. Prerequisite Geology 245 (1969-70 an 
| ternate years: spring- evening ) 
| «agel 
: à ‘ i e 
| 249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) p 
. a 
| Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. [ 
and spring—as arranged) 
‘ í i and Staf 
| 253 Applied Paleontology (3) Hazel and y 
i i : ncluding 
| Wide-ranging treatment of the use of fossils in several fields inct gical 
biostratigraphy, paleobiogeography, paleotemperature; paleoche ie: 
analyses and the solving of particular geologic problems. Prereq 
j Geology 151 52 (1970-71 and alternate years) " 
| c a j . and St? 
254 Interpretive Paleontology ( 3) Kauffman and " 
` . ; anisms 
Comparative study of form and function in fossil and recent organ s}. 
related to the interpretation of evolution. Prerequisite: Geology 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 


| -5 É puz% 
255 Population Paleoecology ( 3) 


| 

:ubject ma 
| Characteristics of populations applicable to the fossil record. 5U J m 
L 


he, life-d 


ter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian nit tial dis 
s inte aua ~, 
! size frequency distributions, competitive exclusion principle, $P munit) 
|| som 
tributions, relative abundance and diversity, quantification © com^ n f 
nisi? 


151-52, Statistics 91; Or pern 


biofacies. Prerequisite: Geology 
evening) 


| 

| [i 
| instructor (1969-70 and alternate years: spring f 
| a 
| |} ^ - e St 
| 295 Research (arr.) podest 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified sprint 

(Fall am” 


with advanced training. May be repeated for credit 


—as arranged; summer 1969) if 
St 


| 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
| l (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
| | 
|] FOURTH GROUP sul 
IN ! 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) neral ex 
| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy u^ ao” 
i” |! amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
|! | evening; summer 1969) sul 
| | | 199 Dissertation Research (arr.) "a sit adc 
IN || Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 
| | l (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
' 
' Í | 
| i| G anic Languages and Liter: "m e 
I ;ermanic Languages an Ateratures 
ae eee ree: * Wine 
Professors W.K. Legner, J.4 King „pairma") 


Associate Professors Klaus Thoenelt, Carl Steiner, L.G Seeger (€ 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer Lucie Kressley 
Blanche Gardner 


Lecturer 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 279 


nedchelor of Arts with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures (Depart 
al) —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including German 
"l0 and 51-52, 

*quired: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, a minimum of 
To semester hours in German courses above the first group, including Ger 
Or 13-80; reasonable proficiency in speaking and writing German; History 39-40 

"quivalent; six semester hours in Philosophy selected with the approval of the 

Viser, Majors in German are strongly advised to study French. 


] : 
aster of Arts in the field of Germanic Languages and Literatures.—Prerequisite 


thi üchelor of A 


ET: rts degree with a major in Germanic Languages and Literatures from 

: University, or equivalent. 

*quired: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including a reading knowledge 
Tench and a thesis in the field of German literature or linguistics 

9ctor Of Philosophy fields of study in Germanic Languages and Literatures 

} iddle p German Language and Literature, Old Norse Language and Literature 
lie igh German Language and Literature, Early New High German Lan 

Li and Literature, Classicism, Romanticism, Realism, 20th Century German 


lerat —- . = 
Ene. and Linguistic Analysis.—See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for 
Bree, 


th achelor of 4 


* Educ. rts in Education with a teaching field in German.—Prerequisite: the 

Require: ^ curriculum, page 78, n 

Maste, of the German option and the professional courses listed on pages 109, 114 
Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5. 


PI 

ace " é A i n : 

piste, (n6! Examination: A standardized placement examination given before 
i : . j : 

lingua 9n is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the 

Made © begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 


t s 
| O the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
I 
RST Group 


1~2 Fi d 
" First-y ear German (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
lion of German 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation of easy 


zoe. Three classroom periods a week plus one period of aural-oral prac- 
E in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First 
talf: r , 

alf: fall—day and evening; spring—day; summer 1969. Second half: 


fall—day; Spring—day and evening; summer 1969.) 


* 
P. Second-year German (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
Oo be German 4. Selections from modern German prose; continuation 
t, tew of grammar. Three classroom periods a week plus one period 
aar ral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a 
(E : Frerequisite: German 1-2 or two years of high school German 


Lo" half: fall day and evening; spring—day; summer 1969. Second 
Git; f; 
m fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1969.) 
~] - 
0 German Conve 
(Acade 


$ 
9 
rsation and Composition (3-3) Steiner 
mic year- -day ) 


47 Beginn 
Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) Staff 
9Pecifically for 


Paring 
4 8 for reading e s à n i fee. $192 
S (Fa ding examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, $192 


ith = and spring—evening; summer 1969) 
Mission 


graduate students with little or no German, who are pre 


of 
" ir , t t 4 
Miructor, German 9-10 or 51-52 may be taken concurrently with German 4 


$654454«4 
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Staff 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Uie 


examinations. 


Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading ic credit 
| No academic * 


dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: German 4 or 4 
(Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 


7. or equivalent. 


Seege" 


Legner, 
marily 


51—52 Introduction to German Literature (3—3) 


Selected readings (Pr! 


Lecture, recitation, and discussion in English. . ores?’ 
the P 


in translation) in German literature from the earliest periods t 
sent. (Academic year—day ) 


SECOND GROUP 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Legne! 
103-4 Goethe’s “Faust”—Parts I and II (3—3) | 
(1969-70 and alternate years: academic year—day) " 
ON Em: oe | 
131—32 18th Century German Literature (3—3) j ternate 
- " " . 7 a 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism (1909 | 
years: academic year—day) ie 
Stein’ | 
141—42 19th Century German Literature (3—3) 30-71 and 
à s , ! : 97V-! 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, Young Germany, Realism. (127 | 
alternate years: academic year—day ) get 
See | 
| 151-52 20th Century German Literature (3—3) Man? 
- e r nas , 
| The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Expressionism, K fka, yo al „rnat? | 
i| contemporary drama; authors of Gruppe 47. (1970-71 à 
i years: academic year—evening ) stall | 
161-62 Special Readings in German Literature for Majors ( 3-3) | 
Independent study only. (Not offered 1969-70) stall 
179-80 Advanced Conversation and Composition (3—3) day) | 
à »ar-—9)* 
For undergraduate and graduate majors. (Academic yea | 
THIRD GROUP one | 
Leg 
| 201-2 Middle High German (3-3) | 
| E , 
| (1969-70 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) I „gne! j 
AS 
| 205-6 Gothic (3-3) (ae | 
| i ta nages. 
| Introduction to the comparative study of Germanic languag | 
demic year—as arranged ) Kins | 
| | 
| 209-10 Old High German (3-3) | 
| (1970-71 and alternate years: academic year—evening) Allee | 
l 213-14 Old Norse (3-3) 
(1969-70 and alternate years: academic year—ev ening) King | 
H . . . ` 1 1 ol 
I| 223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3—3) tak e | 
E yntas- 
Treatment of phonetics, phonemics, morphology, and 5) | 
offered 1969-70) | 
4 


a Rega with 
" rently 
*With permission of instructor, German 9-10 or 51-52 may be taken cc ncur 
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25 TM— , T» : v 

“25-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King, Allee 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems (Not 
offered 1969-70) 

227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3—3) King 
Old Indic language and literature. (1969-70 and alternate years: aca- 
demic year—evening) 

229 15th and 16th Century German Literature (3) Legner 
lransition from chivalric to bourgeois literature. The eras of Humanism 
and the Reformation as reflected in the principal literary works. (Not 
offered 1969-70) 

) « ; A ^ 

230 17th € entury German Literature (3) Legner 


Imitation of foreign models. The literary societies. Preciosity. The be- 
ginnings of realism in the novel. Pietism. (Not offered 1969-70) 


4 
231-32 German Classicism (3-3) Thoenelt 


Advanced study and critique of the classical literature of the Goethe era 
Prerequisite: Germanic Languages and Literatures 131-32 or equivalent 
(1970-71 and alternate years: academic year—evening) 


241.45 q.i 2i HE 
1-42 Seminar: German Romanticism (3-3) Thoenelt 
Treatment of individual writers, groups, motifs, and tendencies. (1969— 
ie 
/0 and alternate years: academic year—evening ) 
251 
* -55 € 1 `, " . " ` . M^ s 
52 Seminar: Studies in 20th € entury German Literature (3—3) Seeger 
Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. (1969-70 and 
alternate years: academic year—evening. Topic for 1969-70: Expression- 
ist Drama) 
271 
OEN " " r > "4 
72 Seminar: German Literature (3-3) Steiner 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems (1969 
0 and alternate years: academic year—evening. Topic for 1969-70: 
n Realistic Drama, 1830-90) 
499. 4 ne 
300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
Required of all candidates for the Master's degree in German. ( Aca- 


demic year—as arranged ) 


Foy; 
URTR GROUP 


398 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
“mination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


3 > 
399 Dissertation 


Limited to 
(Fall 


Research (arr.) Staff 


Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
and spring—as arranged) 


55545» q 


Health Care Administration 


Leon Gintzig (Chairman) 


Gibbs. 


Professors F.H 
Professorial Lecturers Clark Tibbitts, C.U. Letourneau, M.J. Taves 
{ssociate Professor | lovd Bartholomew 
1 se até Professorial Lecturers G.} Morris W.A Parker 
{ssistant Professors R.A Jvdstrup, H.E. Green Research) 
Assistant Professor al Lecturer Marjorie Quandt 
Instructor L.W. Katz 
Master T n Hi Care Administration W th a concentration 1" Hospi? 
i ef (di stration Long-term Care Fa lities, Health information 
ec crems. or Comprehensive Health Planning.—See pages 136-39, 145-46 «ali 
Mas Bu {dministration or Master Public Administration 1n the y 
H c 1 rat W a concentration i Hospi ion, © 
istration of Long-term Care Fa or Health Informat Sec pAb 
136-41, 142-43 
Graduate Certificate in He ( {dministration—See page 146 he fic 
D f Bus {dministration or Doctor Public Administration in 1t 
H Care Administration See pages 147-49 
SECOND GROUP 
153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3 3) and 
Primarily for stu ho wish an over-all knowledge Ot organizalion ci 
n p ocedures ed i calth care policies hospit Is and long-term care 
ities. Not open to Master's candidates in Health Care administratio” 
| (Academic year—evening ) 
THIRD GROUP 
par 


neW: 
Bartholome tates 


202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) 
s „y O 
Surve? , los 


Lecture and discussion hours), laboratory (2 hours) inol0e 
x ert 
ional. and community health service includes medical € $ 
i j i b ostatisue™ 
seases, environmental sanitation, anc l 


communicable d 
H 
(Fall—day and evening; spring—as arı inged ) 


203 Organization and Management (3) 


2 hours) 


| 
! Lecture ind discussion (2 bours) laboratory 
| rent character of institutional health care Organizational " 
! ructure Of vario kinds of facilities related to health care admin ig tio 
| Prerequisite or concurrent registration Business and Public admit 
201 (Fall and spring—as art inged ) quf 
104 Planning and Support Agencies and Associations (3) | pedi” 
Functions performed nd special support techniques of hospi so 
public health, nursing home planning, educ tional, and sim 
ly 


tions Not offered 1969-70) e 
tour? 1 


Bartholome» ff 
pal 

2 hours). e th w 

+ est^ proce? > je 

i| forms, sef safet) 

relie 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours) laboratory ‘ 


ninistration. Survey of hospital law 
programs pertaining to 


hospit 


disaster 


hospital 


(Fall—a rranged 


26566 
Readings in I 
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206 Case Studies in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Gibbs 


Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). General ideas about adminis- 
tration applied to practical cases. Emphasis on policy making, planning, 
controlling, and organizing. Prerequisite: Business and Public Adminis- 


tration 201 and Health Care Administration 203 (Fall and spring 
day) 

) e^ ‘ Uns : 

207 Management Analysis in Health Care Institutions (3) Gintzig 


Lecture (2 hours), labor atory (2 hours). Basic investigation and problem- 
Solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, analyzing, 
reporting, and using information that can be made available to admin- 
istrators of hospitals and other medical care institutions. (Fall and 
Spring—Aas arranged ) 


2 a H . , 
209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) Katz 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
of the interactions between consumers of health care, providers of health 
Care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Indus- 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirement of 
health care institutions. (Fall—day; spring—day and evening) 


215 n " k " Non " 

“12 Planning and Constructing Health Care Facilities (3) Jydstrup 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regional and specific aspects of 
long- and short-term health care planning, designing, constructing, purchas- 
2p equipping, and supplying. Prerequisite: Health Care Administration 
02 and 203. (Spring—as arranged) 


b 
43 Administration of Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 


Comparative evaluation of various organizational patterns, functions, and 
lrends in health care systems by intensive examination of factors which 
àve led to differentiating functions and reciprocal relationships Empha- 
sis On the sources of such differences and significance of the systems to 
the health care of a nation. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 


5 i 

0 Administration for Mental Care (3) Morris 
Special Char 
Chiatric se 
(A 


acteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, psy- 
ctions of general hospitals, mental health clinics, and others 


s arranged ) 
6 e 
0 Administration 


Comparative ev 
Variety of f 


for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Green 


aluation of characteristics of long-term care institutions: 
acilities (extended care, nursing homes, homes and housing for 


eg ! 
cilities d" etc.); internal and external professional services essential to fa- 
dt relation of purposes and functions of institutions to total health 
nee community, (Fall—as arranged ) 
261 R 
ness Procedures for Long-term Care Facilities (3) Green 
eSearc 
“arch, analysis, and discussion of health facility organization and man- 
Agement 


(Spring—as arranged) 


d -ong-term Care Administration (3—3) Staff 
vanc ; n 
mcd Studies in selected aspects of administration of long-term care 
les " : " 
(Fa | including nursing homes, homes for the aged, and others. 
T spring—as arranged ) 


*454&56« 


- 
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n 
aic ea "P ts, Tave 
i 267 Social Gerontology for the Administrator (3) Tibbit Jong: 
. À 0 
HI Special characteristics of the elderly with which administrators p ar 
| term care facilities should be acquainted (Fall and spring | 
| ranged) : 
ig 
| Ad : : F : . „w, GintZls 
270 Research in Health Care Administration (5) Bartholomev att | 


H Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to otne ed; sum | 
l ring—a anged; 
| students with consent of instructor. (Fall or spring—as arrane 
| mer 1969) | 
| " TES penis ra St 
285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) ith care 
1 2 r healt js 
Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions ei student 
administration. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to ot 69 Heal! 
. immer 196 z 
| by arrangement (Academic year—as arranged; summet l 
Care Administration 285) 
staf 


287 Seminar: Integration of Health Care Administration (5) 


ents by 


t 
alt angemeh 


y the id 
| | Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other stud 


(Fall—as arranged) staf 
288 Seminar: Field Problem Studies in Health Care | 
| Administration (3) facili! — | 
2 sare =" 
| Selected administrative issues and problems arising in hoala by 
situations. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other su 
rangement. (Fall or spring—as arranged ) 
293-94 tzig Gre? 
| -95 Residency I (3-3-3) Bartholomew, Katz, Gibbs, Gin i york 
| 4 à July * 5 
Twelve-month residency, beginning each year June 1 O! «s repo" 
) E -— progress 


experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic writt 
and a written major report. 


296-97 gin” 
—98 Residency II (3-3-3) pegi” 


ncvs 
Sone »sidenc? 
For selected students who take a second twelve-month re 


l [| June 1 or July 1 each year. cuf 


| 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


FOURTH GROUP W 
irtholom : 


| > ; i B y 
i | 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Gintzig. „ation: Ma) 
, ~ »xamine 
i | Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general exa 
| i | be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) t Kc ye" 
Y 
| i : ; Barth J 
j 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) = (Fall 
| „redit. 
| | Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated tor credi 
f spring—as arranged) 
i 
| | 
1] | ic r c ; 
‘a History E 
| R 
, 1a 5) 
(Chair™™ ag 
Professors Wood Gray, H.M Merriman, R H Davison $ rio Ro rib 
pte . a 
Thompson, F.H. Michael, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, ' 


H.M. Sachar, J.S. Redding 
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Professorial Lecturer R.P. Multhauf 


Associate Professors C.J. Herber, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill. W.R. Johnson, Lois 
Schwoerer, Linda DePauw 
istant Professors A.D. Andrews II, R.A. Hadley, Richard Thornton 


Bachelor of Arts 


and with a major in History (Field-of-Study) —Prerequisite: the Arts 
and | 


*lters curriculum, page 76, including History 39-40 or 91-92, and 71-72 
^equired: the general requirements, pages 81—85, and the passing of the History 
"Jer examination at the end of the senior year 

the Memor, and the major examination which attests it, is centered on the study of 
ili, Iterranean rise, European development, and trans-Atlantic spread of Western 

timing to? its interaction with other civilizations in a world context, and its con 

will aS Challenges to the present day. Under the guidance of an adviser the student 
lus ee his program in History to attain, insofar as possible, a balanced evalua 

9f (1) the rise of civilization in Europe from its Classical origins to the eve of 

Tench Revolution; (2) the historic problems of modern Europe in the age of 
hes P, and ideology since 1789; (3) the political, social, economic, and cultural 
velo the United States in their world setting since 1607; and (4) the nature and 
munity. t of civilization in the principal areas outside of the North Atlantic com 

à requir d six-hour research seminar to give training in fundamental techniques is 

fered "he Part of each major's program, and a proseminar (History 199-200) is of 

,,* Means of integrating the student's understanding of the continuity of West- 

Patent of wo" in its world context. For details relating to the administration and 

of the “ae © major, see the pamphlet on this subject which is available in the offices 
hartman of Columbian ( ollege of Arts and Sciences and the € hairman of the 

t of History. 

be 9nors Program was inaugurated in 1968. Application to this Program must 

Cee ted orti; before completion of the first semester of the junior year. Students 

Of the — the Program take a three-hour research seminar in the second semester 
‘Paring Ape and complete the research requirements for the history major by 

Rra ale st € Senior Honors Thesis (History 191-92) in the final year of under- 
On udy, A special section of the proseminar is offered for students in the 

Maste, Eram in the first semester of the senior year. 


Of Arts in the field of History. Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor of 
ha major in History (high B average or better) from this University. or 
^ (C. the approval of the Department Applicants from other institutions 
Ist ry ; Scores on the Graduate Record Examination with the Advanced Test in 
is arrange for four persons, preferably former instructors, to send letters 

Requireg dation to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
hour sd: the general requirements, pages 89-95. Of the twenty-four semester 
a St be lired second- and third-group courses (exclusive of the thesis). at least 

iS © In third- or 
Dent) Telated fie 


it my req 


fourth-group History courses; a maximum of six may be 
ld outside the Department of History as approved by the Depart 


in 


Hou anle candidates are responsible for arranging with instructors of second 

Docto, - for extra work, in order to receive graduate credit for such courses 
try the fon losophy fields of study in History.—The Department of History 
loni Ve fields for ane fields in which dissertations may be written and from which 
by | Ne General Examination may be chosen (1) A merit an Jen c o 
E, Pean M ne Politic al, Diplomatic, Economic, Re ligious, Social, Negro), (2 
tory Omi iplo) (Classical Greek and Roman, Medieval, Early Modern Modern 
(sy (4) tin 4 tatic, English, French, German, Balkan, Iberian), (3) Russian His 
Hi Sian Sa ney an History (Colonial, National, Central American, Braz 
for 2, 7) Jew {Near Eastern, Modern Chine se, Mode rn Japanese), (6) Canadian 

Bi itements fo History, and (8) History of Science See pages 89-93, 95-97, 
inp Chelor Or the degree 


9 d à; 
Slory Arts with a major in Latin American Studies with optional emphasis 


Nterd» . 
"departmental. See page 301 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in History Prerequisite: the 
Education curriculum, page 78. 4 
Required: the History option and the professional courses On pages 109 10, Ls 

> the field of Latin American Studies with optional emphasis " 


Master of Arts in the peia 
ntal).—See pages 301-2 

Doctor of Philosoph) fields of study in American C ivilization 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in International Relations combine W 


and Political Science 


See page 184. 


History (Interdepartme 
;ork 18 


Economics, History, 


ourses 108 
185; cithe! 
Histo”? 


39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to € 
to courses 167 through 
Prerequisite tO 


Departmental prerequisite: History 
through 158 and 187 through 196; History 71-72 
History 39 72. or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166 
105-6 is either History 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. 


40 


I 


FIRST GROUP 
za soh staf 
ation in Its World Context (3—3) 


First half: political, social, 
modern era 


19—40 European Civiliz 
and 


economic, 


pe lf: 
Seci nd e pis 


su 


Primarily for freshmen. 


rly modern era to present 


tory 39-40 and 91-92. (Academic year—day 


1969 " sf 
Su 


72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 
| : " i LM 
| Formerly Civilization of the United States) 

. A , 
tor sophomores First half political social, economic, 265 


5 to 
vorld setting from 1497 ein’ 


Primarily 


tural forces of the United States in their v e! 
Second half: from 1865 to present (Academic year day an 
summer 1969) À 
so 
— ; á i omp* 
| 91-92 World Civilizations (3-3) M 
M If: 
First half: major civilizations ot the world to 1500. Se ond hat s cred! 
centric and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot rece! 
for both History 39-40 and 91-92 (Academic year day) 
| 
| SECOND GROUP wi 
| : : ; i Mult” 
| 105-6 History of Science (3-3) i "n. 
cial 9" etr 
and growth of SP& half: si^ 


First half: ancient natural philosophy 

| : " 
through the 17th-18th century scientific 
opment from the mid-18th century 


revolution. i 
— revolut d” 


| ic devel B »ntific 
tific deve to the scienti 
de 1 4 sack gre" 


| the early 20th century. Prerequisite History 39-40 or à ~ 
science (Academic year—evening) le) 
[ Had ) 
"d 


108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 600 A.D. (3) 
Anatolian, West 
Islamic con 


` and No! 
| Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Semit“ r t 

a je» 
ai civilizations from the Neolithic period to the Jt 


offered 1969-70) 


an and Greek Civilizations to 200 B.C. (3) mye 


k c, an P 
Helles the Roma? 


109 Early Aege 
background; Bronze age—Minoan, 
classical Greek civilization to the eve 
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110 The Roman World to 455 A.D. (3) Hadley 


Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman E mpire and Latin civiliza 


ion; cultural, social, and political developments in the Greek world under 
Roman rule. (Spring—day ) 


!11-12 Medieval History (3—3) Andrews 
Development of the Latin Christian community. First half: 4th to 10th 
century, Second half: 10th to 13th century. (Academic year—day ) 


113 Early Middle Ages (3) Andrews 
Mediterranean region from 4th to 11th century; emphasis on Byzantium 


(Not offered 1969-70) 


51 T . " s 3 
121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schwoerer 


Political, economic, intellectual, and cultural features of the Renaissance 


I4th-16th centuries. Focus on Italy, but with attention to developments 


in France and England. (Fall—4day ) 
131. " ` 
1-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. First half: from Reformation 
lo 1871. Second half: from 1871 to present (Not offered 1969-70) 
138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


(Formerly History of the Comintern) 
The international communist movement from its beginnings to the present 


(Fall —day ) 
139 y 
740 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 


First half: from the turn of the century to the Munich settlement of 1938 
Second half: from Munich to present. (First half: fall—day. Second 
alf: not offered 1969-70.) 


14].. > ux 
42 History of France (3-3) Herber 


Political, social, and cultural. First half; from earliest times to 1815. Sec- 


! 


) > 
ond halj: from 1815 to present. (Academic year—day) 


145. 4€ t: 
6 History of Russia (3—3) Thompson 


ise and revolution of Russia. First half: the Old Regime, 860-1900 


cond half: Revolution and Soviet rule since 1900, (Academic year 
day) 
$ 
147 Ẹ 
“onomic History of Europe (3) Sharkey 


*onomic develo 
Owing the 
upon the so 


pment since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the period fol 
Industrial Revolution. Evolution of capitalism and its impact 


149_ " cieties of Europe (Spring—4day) 
“Uropean Diplomatic History (3-3) McDonald 
“ European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since the 
a Of Vienna: emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers 
E SIT statesmen. First half: to 1890. Second half: since 1890. Stu 
Year. Cannot receive credit for both History 150 and 157. (Academic 
day; summer 1969— History 150) 
ARM 


Inte 
td, 
*Partmeni ii [s 


"ure offered by the departments of History and Econom 


———  ————RBÁüÓ 


ASSESS Ge 
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| | dan seal à : T 1 Kenny 

| 151-52 History of England and Great Britain (3-3) -— 

"ste ;u 
j! Development of English civilization and its impact on Western k ay) 
|| First half: to 1689. Second half: since 1689. (Academic yea 
| | Kenn) 
153 Tudor England (3) elof 
religious deve" 
i 


Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, and 

ment of England, 1485-1603. (Fall—day) 
| S .hwoert 
154 Stuart England (3) y 


- . socials 
à " * ; »ligious, $ 
Main currents from 1603 to 1714; emphasis on political, religk 


| 
and intellectual developments. (Spring—day ) pst 
ac 
157 20th Century European Diplomatic History 3) 2 
The main currents, with necessary 19th century background. oe 
cannot receive credit for both History 157 and 150. (Fall—day ; 
Sach?! 


158 Modern Jewish History (3) 


| [| A secular history of the Jewish people from the 


ent state of Israel, with particular emphasis on European 
1969-70) 


> pre 
18th century tO the P co 


politica , 


nomic, and cultural influences (Not offered 1 
Rodrig 
| 162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) » 
x 9-71 
| Political, social, and cultural aspects. (Not offered 1969 E 
| podrig” 
| 163-64 History of Latin America (3—3) h indepe™ 
Political, social, and cultural development. First half throug 
Il ence. Second half: the national period (Academic year igi? 
| 4 Roc ru 
| 165 History of Brazil (3) 
i !l Political, social, and cultural aspects. (Fall—day) sia! 
|} 
| 
| | | 166 History of Mexico (3) 20) 
] : . ^re 969-/ n 
| Political, social, and cultural aspects (Not offered 195 paske" 
| - i . i i : f 
| 167 American Colonial History (3) nd ef 
: h ‘al ing ions, * (0 
Settlement of colonies, development of provincial In inte (Sp 
^ 11 > ce» 
ll gence of American civilization in the 17th and 18th centu 
ll day) pera" 
| i: 
| | or " " > rot 10° 
| | 169 The American Revolution (3) the Wat ^ 
" n r " Nar, ol 
The crisis of the British Empire after the Seven Y one tifica 
i , a 
y | Independence, the Confederation period, the making and T 
f | Federal Constitution. (Fall—day ) p 
I | \" 
| | 170 U.S. Early National History (3) rly rep? 
! : : he car?) 
| | l Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of ux 
| | 1789-1840 (Spring—day ) g” 
| | wn ,o 
| " s a > D ont 
i | | 171-72 U.S. Social History (3—3) pieve” got 
i = Av ara 
! Ii ! First half: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artis gusti d 
d] the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Second half: the Urban i 
| | | 1861 to present (Academic year day) geo 
| y 
| p 
3—74 The Negro in American History (3—3) f ameri@ 
" ire OF ^ 
The role or story of Black Americans in the struct " 
tory (Academic year—day ) 


HISTORY 289 


175-76 U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
First half: to the Civil War. Second half: Civil War to New Deal 
(Academic year—day; summer 1969 -History 175) 

177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
Development of the South as a section in the ante-bellum period 
(Spring—day) 

178 The Civil War (3) 


Causative factors leading to Civil War: social political, military, economic, 
and diplomatic aspects of the War; immediate and long-range effects on 
American life. (Not offered 1969-70) 


l is oom ; 
79-80 U -S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. Develop- 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, transporta- 


tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. First 
half: 1607-1865. Second half: from 1865 to present. (Academic year 
—evening) 
IN toa an, > 
1-82 U SS. Diplomatic History (3-3) Merriman, Hill 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes with 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries 
Of state and diplomatic agents. First half: to 1898. Second half: since 


1898, (Academic year—day; summer 1969 History 182) 

183 Oversea Expansion of the United States (3) Merriman 
Political, economic, social, and cultural life of our outlying possessions. 
(Spring—day ) 

184 Cap. x 

75 Canada and the United States (3) Merriman 


Historica] background and main trends in the relationship of the two Eng- 


lish-speaking peoples of North America (Not offered 1969-70) 


185 " 
Representative Americans (3) 
ormerly History 173) 


Significant and pivotal 


Gray 


personalities in government, business, science, re- 


igion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. (Fall—day; summer 
1969) 

187 H; 
History of Modern China (3) Johnson 
China since 1840, particular attention to political developments (Fall 


—*vening; summer 1969) 


188 yy; 
History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
Urvey of the 


leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Com- 
Munist Party 


“a of China from its founding to the present (Spring 
19j ay; summer 1969) 
-95 r 
nior Honors Thesis (3-3) Staff 


“quired of 


= and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in history 
Cademic y 


car—as arranged) 


berg 


ae 


ental 
€ 
Ourse offered by departments of History and Economics 


f£455547« 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Daviso? 


. he 
rise and decline of t ‘ 
1; Ottoman bre? 
( Fall—49 


193 History of the Near East (3) 


Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; 
Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the are: 


up into the Turkish Republic and other successor states 
i > Sacha! 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) : , with 
Interaction of Europ® ish 


Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. the Turki 


western Asia, emphasis on such international issues as and Je* 
Straits, Suez, Anglo-French imperialism; Turkish, Balkan, Arab, -— mme 
ish nationalism, and the recent Soviet intrusion into the area (st 
1969) 

Johnso? 


195-96 History of East Asia (3—3) 

Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural doves d 

" . t 1 ^X 
social organization. First half: beginnings to about 1800. d t0 west’ 
a sir re se j 
traditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their respon vear—d9!) 

"c > > Ce 
ern cultural influences since mid-19th century. (Academic ) 


n 
h 


nt à 
lopment If: 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major ( 3-3) majo! 
: : n : 

Limited to senior history majors. Readings and discussione e repr 

trends in the history of Western civilization in their world se student 


sentative selections from the classics of historical literatu tn (Ace 
. ^ i 

cannot receive credit for both History 199-200 and 201-2 

year—day and evening) 


Í THIRD GROUP 
! soup pre? 
| Prerequisite to all third-group History courses: the appropnate second-g 


| aration and consent of instructor. m 
201-2 History and Historians (3-3) 99200. 
Students cannot receive credit for both History 201-2 and 
(Academic year—as arranged ) stall 
203—4 Research Seminar (3-3) range?) 
i . ar 
Prerequisite: Departmental approval. (Academic year—a5 r go 
e 
i| 205-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Nd 


in the 19th and 4 


East Central and Southeastern Europe 
commun 


" 1 
" ‘ ist * 
First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the 


(1948). (Academic year—day ) pis 

. ; N . : "ol loaf 3) off 

207 Seminar: The Communist Party of the Soviet Union (- soit 

| n à " w f jn. gu” 
Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet P nmunis er 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international CO! cPSU: 


- idi [ the 
zation. Selected case studies of individual congresses of 
(Spring—day ) Tor?" 


208 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (>) 


(Formerly Research Seminar: History of the Comintern) 9-70) 


, red 196 
History of international communism. (Not offered 


209-10 Seminar: Ancient History (3-3) (Ae 
nt. 
Prerequisite: History 108, 109, and 110; o! equivalen 
year—day ) 


HISTORY 291 
2 E : : 
*11-12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) 


Prerequisite: History 111-12 or equivalent. 


Andrews 
(Academic year—day ) 
*231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Michael 


Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists Prerequisite: 3 
Semester hours selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or 
equivalent. (Spring—day) 
237 Seminar: Soviet F oreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 
Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign policy 
during the era of "capitalist encirclement,” 1917—1939. From Nazi-Soviet 
Partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. Foreign policies of 
the cold war, 1945—1953. (Fall—day ) 


2 prin, i 1 i 
41-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3—3) 


Herber 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. (Aca- 
demic year —day) 
245 ut i " 
-46 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3-3) Thompson 


Prerequisite: History 145-46 or equivalent. 


(First half: fall—day. Sec- 
Ond half: not offered 1969-70.) 


249_ 
3-50 Research Seminar: European Diplomatic History (3—3) Davison 


Prerequisite: History 149 or 150, or equivalent. Reading knowledge of 
rench or German required. (Not offered 1969-70) 


251. 
5 Research Seminar: English History (3—3) 


Schwoerer 
Prerequisite: History 151-52 or equivalent. 


(Academic year—day) 
261.65 


? Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) Rodríguez 
Prerequisite: 6 semester hours selected from History 162, 163-64, 165, 
l (Academic year—evening) 
26 i 3 

4 Research Seminar: Mexican History (3) Stafi 


(Sprin 2v 
2 £—day) 


-72 " 
Research Seminar: U.S. Social History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: History 171-72 or equivalent. 
—70. Second half: spring—day. ) 


713.3 
1 Research Seminar: Materials in American Negro Redding 
Culture (3-3) 


sa Terequisite: History 173-74 or equivalent. 


R 


Gray 
(First half: not offered 


(Academic year—day) 


esearch Seminar: U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 


Terequisite: History 175-76 or equivalent. 
Mer 1969— History 275) 


*Search Seminar: 


(Academic year—day; 
5 

Blg R 
U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) Merriman 


ong RUisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (First half: fall—day. Sec- 
half: spring—day.) 


t 
Ne hinuy by the 
hiat by th departments of History and Political Science. 
e Department of History and the American Studies Program 


SASS SG Om 


- 


292 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
ill 
| 283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3—3) n3 
l| Prerequisite: History 181-82 or equivalent. (First half: fall—day. Se 
ond half: not offered 1969-70.) 
| | : + Hill 
285-86 Research Seminar: U.S. Early National Period (3-3) F 
Prerequisite: History 170, 175, or 181; or equivalent (Not offere 
i 1969-70) 


Rodrigue 
the methodolos? 
spect ol : 
A dmissio? 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 


| Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within 
of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some à 
key theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience. 4 
by permission of instructor (Spring—day ) 
| noi : i . : 1 Thornton 
288 Research Seminar: History of Chinese Communism (5) 4 the 


> ae a an 
History of the relations between the Communist Party of Chin 


Comintern. (Spring—evening ) 


| - chil 
| | : Sach? 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era 
| of World War I (3) 

(Fall—day; summer 1969) nal 
| | : sach? 
| | 292 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era 

| of World War II (3) 
| (Not offered 1969-70) 
f pavis” 
| 293-94 Research Seminar: the Modern Near East (3-3) 
|} Wer T ; ale Not offered 1969-70) 
i| Prerequisite: History 193 or equivalent. (Not otte 
| | j Johns? 
il | 295-96 Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3-3) _ day) 
| l ET -. year- 0% 
| | Prerequisite: History 195-96 or equivalent (Academic yea " 
| | v 
i 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) s 


: : ^ demic yea — 
| ! Required of all Master's candidates in history. ( Academic ) 


| ranged; summer 1969) 


FOURTH GROUP f 
| oup pre 
. ^c -gr 
Prerequisite to all fourth-group History courses: the appropriate seconds (i 
| aration and consent of instructor. 
Fourth-group History courses are limited to graduate students; 


are 
but they a 


i marily for doctoral candidates. geh 
An 
| 311-12 Readings in Medieval History (3-3) 4) 
} í EL range 
| (First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spnng—as a sot 
| 1} pa"? 
| | a 341-42 Readings in Modern European History (3—3) 
i i ) 
M | Wy (First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spring—4a op 
|| Tho 
| | 345-46 Readings in Russian History (3-3) 
| . : ) 
| (First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spring—4d2 pe 
| | 351-52 Readings in English History (3—3) 
70. Second half: spring day.) 


First half: not offered 1969 


Honors 
EU 
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361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) Rodríguez 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


371-72 Readings in American Social History (3-3) 


Gray 
(Academic year—day; summer 1969—History 372) 
* 
373~74 Readings in American Negro Culture (3-3) Redding 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
375-76 Readings in U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 
(First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: fall—day.) 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3—3) Sharkey 
(Academic year—evening) 
3 n " á a ^ a 
31-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3—3) Merriman 


(First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: fall—day.) 


87-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations Thornton, Michael 


(Academic year—evening; summer 1969— History 387) 


39 
5-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johnson 
(First half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spring—day; summer 
1969.) 
C . ` 7 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
399 py; i . 
99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Program—Columbian College Lower Division 


| R ez 


Ry. 
Yeide, Jr., Director 


Limit 


lig. G 


lo sele 
Selected freshmen and sophomores (see pages 71-72). 


ROUp 


1 : 
Seminar; the Great Ideas of the West (3) 
Reading, disci 


] ^ ission, and research involving works crucial to an under- 
standing of th 


€ great Western ideas—their historical development and con- 


lem iind S < " 
^ t relevance, Examination of problems and categories that lie at 
roots of most modern scholarly disciplines. (Spring—4day) 

EU 

Ote 
Hye d jo 

erg, tly py 
“Parting Y the Department of History and the American Studies Program 


Al c 
"Ourse offered by the departments of History and Economics 


FOSAIIEIT 
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21-22 Seminar: Contemporary Problems (3—3) 7 
with one major contempor?" 


Reading, discussion, and research dealing f varios 
| problem each semester, utilizing the perspectives and insights of V* 
academic disciplines. (Academic year—4day) 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies pe 
MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE h 
: ; asbac™ 
Kurt London (Director), F.H. Michael (Associate Director) Anita D $ 


. , aus 
R. Johnson, w.H. Ef K 


C.F. Elliott, Andrew Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W 
Richard Thornton, 


Vladimir Petrov, Sidney Ploss, R.B. Thompson, 


White, R.Y.C. Yin 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE 


e sl) 
r Tao-tal 
Joseph Baclawski, R.M. Field, Bernard Gordon, John Hardt, Tao-t 
Roman Kolkowicz, Lothar Metzl, Bernard Ramundo, Philip True $ 
Nec Qnviet S ate jy in 
The Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate stue p 


' ac un 
Students who lack backgro ed" 


School of Public and International Affairs. ;lec 
courses Se 


Soviet and Chinese studies are required to take undergraduate 2 
the adviser as prerequisite to graduate work. " 16 
s idee A 4 r » e page 
For description of the objectives and programs of the Institute, see pag 


| ECONOMICS | 

pat 
Ep . 
s : : 1 policie* * 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, le econo; 
problems; monetary, fiscal, production, allocative, foreign tra°® prerod" 


| 267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) 


growth. Workshop: case studies on sectoral or problem areas- uiv 

1} : ; > j 134, or © 

| site: graduate status; Economics 101, 102, 133, and 134, 

and permission of instructor. (Fall —evening ) pi? 

268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in 
Communist Countries (3) in the A 
. í E: nt w 

Appraisal of the Soviet-type model for economic developm® ies of Oe 
stitutional framework of Soviet and other communist Proce ey 


i orn Europe ^ fe 
nomic development. Workshop: case studies on Eastern Eu status: E, 
| and other communist economies. Prerequisite ips! 


nomics 101, 102, 133, and 134, or equivalent; and perr 


graduate x 
nission 0 


tor. (Spring—evening) w 
] 1 ` " "1 d 
| 269 Economy of Communist China I (3) pevelop” 
| Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. 
ji of the economy under communism (Fall—evening ) w 
i ; mp A g 
270 Economy of Communist China II (3) plems of w 
; ODIE, an 
Continuation of Economics 269, examining critical P! of ! " 


€ . ion 
velopment. Prerequisite: Economics 269 or permis 


(Spring—evening) 
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GEOGRAPHY 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, in 
dustries. Soviet transportation system, agriculture, multinational popula- 


tion trends; emphasis on population patterns along borderlands, especially 
Sino-Soviet border. (Fall—evening) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 


| Physical and economic geography; emerging industries, energy resources 
transportation system. Emphasis on population “explosion”—its distribu- 
ton and significance—and on regional geography, particularly on the 
Sino-Soviet border, Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, Inner Mongolia, and 


Sinkiang. (Spring—evening ) 
History 
M 
Te Mas, : . 
art tite: appropriate preparation in second-group History courses and consent of 
"tor, 
^ 
*05-6 Seminar: Modern History of Eastern Europe (3-3) Petrov 
East Central and Southeastern Europe in the 19th and 20th centuries 
First half: to the mid-1930's. Second half: to the communist take-over 
(1948), (Academic year—day) 

207 Seminar: The € ommunist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Ploss 
Evolution of the communist movement of the Soviet Union. Comintern, 
Cominform, and other fundamentals of international communist organiza- 
lion, Selected case studies of individual congresses of the CPSU. 
(Spring —day ) 

205 wa " ‘ , J 1 

8 Research Seminar: History of World Communism (3) Thornton 
(Formerly Research Seminar: History of the Comintern) 
History of international communism. (Not offered 1969-70) 

237 Sami 

Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1953 (3) Petrov 


Revolutionary concept of diplomacy. Parallel instruments of foreign 
p p y g 


i during the era of “capitalist encirclement,” 1917-1939. From 
"razi-Soviet partnership to the alliance with the West, 1939-1945. For- 
8n policies of the cold war, 1945-1953, (Fall—day ) 


245 Research Seminar: 


ei 


Russia and Europe (3) Thompson 
Prerequisite: History 145-46 or equivalent. (Fall—day) 
28 
3 Research Seminar: 


: History of Chinese Communism (3) Thornton 
History of the rel 


ations between the Communist Party of China and the 


295 Omintern, (Spring—evening) 
796 Res 
Research Seminar: the Modern Far East (3—3) Johnson 
i 

E half: social and intellectual revolution in Modern China; replace- 
c» ot scholar-gentry by 20th century intelligentsia. Emphasis on radi- 
poj; ange after 1919, Second half: development of U. S. Far Eastern 
tows? ‘nce 1898; emphasis on coming of World War II and U. S policy 
(A ard China Since 1941, Prerequisite History 195-96 or equivalent 


Sademic year day) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


â ^ P . n T mpso? 
| 346 Readings in Russian History (3) rhe p" 
on political and 1n 

i 


Russian 19th and 20th century history. Emphasis ry. cycle 
1 ' the re tiona j 
| lectual movements reflecting the rise and fall of the revolutionar) 
(Spring—day ) k 
: 
i : : Ld te n . Thornt 
387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (5) 


(Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


| POLITICAL SCIENCE I ndo? 
A ; Bid po 

| 215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) ovie! 

First half: significant issues of communism, particularly in p system i 

Union and Red China; concept and structure ot “world socials’ Seil 

intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute. Pre b 


ng al 

3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half political ny 
fications of the communist movement and its relations with the nion 
nist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international reta 
comparative government (Academic year—day ) 
; Krav 

-a and 
pre-Marxia? pë 


prerequisite 


224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) 


Readings of primary and secondary works ranging from 
Marxian socialism to contemporary Marxism-Leninism 


| - 
semester hours in modern political theory (Fall—day) 7 
| Krav 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) di ators? 
| : z ictal0". 
| Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of ronm „tional lir 
f of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, ane prered sisi 
! t > ' 
| eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. We ening 
| | Political Science 224 or permission of instructor. (Spring " 
| :vor£ 
Gyo 
il | 227 Seminar: Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (4) tions: s 
| | , tut! 
| || Comparative study of principal political, social, economic ins nomi 2 
Il "o qut i 
[| viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward eCo ggf 


` .. 11 S. policy f 
political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U. 5. p° Not ? 
| satellite nations. Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. 


fered 1969-70) of 


gll 


pe 


| 229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) mp 
i è ohut: , 

Il Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and P e" 

| 


. »olitic 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 146, Pc 


| 112, or equivalent. (Fall—evening ) Me? 
| 
iT 230 Seminar: International Communism (3) estt y* 
| | ES ing sem "- 
! | Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Spring ind als? al 
à „mester 4 
i studies. Students may receive credit for the fall somer ; 
ji spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for © 
1 ; el 
and spring—evening ) ‘chat 
| | ET i Mic. 
| | " r ` ; " A 
| MI 231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) i "m 1 
Hy | i i the C% . ie: ? 
H | Background, development, and status of conflict within prered roy, 1 
l | movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. e 10b l 
| Lh ` »ciene 
IN semester hours selected from History 187; Political Scie h 
equivalent (Spring—day ) past 
0 y 


| I| 232 Seminar: International Communications (3) ters gi 
| s tional P?" polos 
East-West perspectives. Theory and history of natior ind p5Y* " 


ternational communications focusing on basic political 
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aspects of communication between major communist and noncommunist 
powers. (Spring—day ) 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 


Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: Political Science 229 or 
consent of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


234 The Soviet Political Process (3) Ploss 


Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on Soviet 
organization, and on administration of Soviet social, economic, national, 


and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to maintain 
power, (Fall—day) 


*237 Chinese Law (3) Hsia 


Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- 
sututional law of the People's Republic of China including general prin- 
ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
the administration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 
riage law, land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 
Principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international law 
(Spring—evening) 


1232 c... 
238 Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 


Concept of “socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state and 
Other participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law: 
Property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; inter- 
national law. (Fall—as arranged ) 


2 . 
453 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) Michael 


Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the revo- 
lution, under national government, and under communism. Emphasis on 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from His 
‘ory 187; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


244 n 
254 Colloquium: Modern China (3) Michael 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
Ino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
Concerned with the study of modern China. Critical discussions of re- 
Search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Advanced grad- 


uate students admitted with permission of faculty group. (Fall and 
Spring— day ) 


255€ . 
Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) London, Gyorgy 


Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Institute for 
~!NO-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different disciplines 
sie cerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Critical discus- 

Of research plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. Ad- 


asl 

Re aw s > à 
Men with ee (2) Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar 

ìe instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes 
às rr, 
Bem, “aw § > 
hous ts With « é). Graduate students registering for Political Science 238 make special ar 
" © instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes 


(4 * IINIS 
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j vanced graduate students admitted with permission of faculty group. 
| (Fall and spring—day) 
| 257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) » 
| 
| s à " arti! 
Examination of international communist policy for, and communist Pe rica 
in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, and Latin Am me?! 
| | Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nationalism; develop d 
> a ; oy ! 
| and current application of Soviet and Chinese variants of strateg) 
| tactics for "national liberation." (As arranged) 
258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunist World (3) P" 
: i r Frane" 
| Movements and ideological variations of communist parties ot a 
le <u 
| Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and West - rth 
| nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East an 
African nations. (As arranged ) 
Hint 


265-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3—3) 


| and 10%% 
Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalities and tial 
power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign policy, ToC 765: 3 
and implementation of policy. Prerequisite to Political Scien nniva 
semester hours selected from Political Science 101, 194, or ed ivalef! 
| Prerequisite to Political Science 266: Political Science 265 o! dc yea 
| oil 
First half: readings. Second half: research seminar (Academ ? 
evening) " 
Eilie 
269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) í viet 
| on tives O 
|| External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives an othe! 
l leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, econo" 
| || countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign “y 145 
|| | relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 
HI | 46, or equivalent (Spring—evening ) d 
| Gy? 
| | 270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (5) world 
ap-wal, ^ i 
Major political and social factors which have shaped the inte eg : 
; asis iri 
| War Il, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe Emphasis alkani” 
logical and anthropological forces which have contributed to ffer 


M F " e 
tion” of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the cours 


the concentration will be on one or two selected countries 


fered 1969-70) Ji 
ii] pasb® 
| 274 Principles and Problems of International Political 
i | Communication (3) nship* os 
i} | | Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relatio by ma 
lj Operation of international political communication programs 
| world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Fall—day) ouf 
j | 
| 284 Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems (3) munis! s 
i} | | A comparative examination of the major characteristics of com vt^, 


* 1 
psychologica roble" 


| tems—party history, structure, foreign policy, 
thodologicà 


ideology, and modernization. Emphasis on me 


Im | comparative communist politics. (Spring day) ot 
Kolko 
Í 288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) E s 
J J E 
rategy with atte 


Soviet developments in military policy and st 
t itary j 
mil evenit 


Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet Fa 
s wht (Fi 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thougl 


JOURNALISM 299 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) 


Readings, research, and discussion on contemporary political problems and 
relevant historical background of Japan, North and South Korea. (As 
arranged) 


295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Communist 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Prerequi- 
site: 3 semester hours selected from Political Science 101, 194, or equiva- 
lent. (Spring—4day) 


296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern International Hinton 
Politics (3) 


Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South and 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
communist states, local communist parties since World War II, Sino-Soviet 
rivalry. ( Fall —evening ) 


298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 
Japan, China, and the USSR.  Balance-of-power concept and development 


Of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening ) 
"YCHOLOGY 
259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 
With communist countries. (Fall—evening ) 


Int à 
~<mational Affairs - 


E. 
Public and Intern 


ational Affairs." 


Anguages and Literatures.” 


Assoc; 

Ass a Professor R.C. Willson (Chairman) 

Sistan, TOfessorial Lecturers H.L. Coppenbarger, F.L. Dennis, T.R. Smith 
Shirle alessorial Lecturers H.E. Paine, R.D. Woodward, George Cheely, 

Bache, er, Philip Robbins, Arthur Settel, W.E. Rice, R.J. Williams 

Na aad Leti, 47^ with a major in Journalism (Departmental).- Prerequisite the 
" Political scurriculum, page 76, including English 51-52 or 71-72, History 71 

tence 5-6, and Journalism 71-72 


300 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, including I and II below. _ (a) 

I. Twenty-four hours of second-group courses in Journalism, as follows: 138 
Journalism 111, 196, 198; (b) nine hours chosen from Journalism 121, 133, 137, ^^^" 
139; (c) six hours chosen from Journalism 115, 116, 117, 140, 145, 146, 151. iof 

II. Twelve hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the mà) 3 
adviser, in one other department of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
dents selecting science may take courses in more than one department. 

American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senior-year elective 
ism majors. 


for Journal 


FIRST GROUP 


"eof 

2 «MN EN f ig s willso 

71-72 Journalism in American Society (3—3) jiti 
- o 

. , " i [^] u 

First half: evolution of newspapers and other media in relation MIT 

Seconc E 


cal, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom 2 
i 7 f mr n 

mass media, problems of contemporary journalism, emphasis € 

government relations. (Academic year—day and evening) 


edia” 


SECOND GROUP 
pbirs 


^ > * 
111 Reporting (3) Coppenbarger, RC a 


` : y —4dày 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news (Fall and spring 
evening) 


Ww oodW ard 


115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) blic? 
: “a or pt ^ 
Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic material fe Fiat of 
tion; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper make-up 
fered 1969-70) j 
pain? 
116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) organs 
P. e yuse 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, newsletters, - indust’ 
and similar publications for associations, institutions, an< 
(Spring—evening ) 
117 Magazine Editing (3) „itori! 
A “ting the © f 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Setting ho copy fo 
goals and planning content and production to meet them Editing 
general and specialized magazines (Fall—evening ) rijiso® 
wil 
121 Feature Writing (3) ndeni w 
pe 
Free-lancing magazine articles, material obtained through indeP 
vestigation. (Fall——day) 
125 Science Writing (3) 969-70) 
ed | à 
Writing science news for the mass media (Not offered R pbifi* 
o 
133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) 
Coverage and writing of local news (Spring—day) pide’ 
a : Rae ie 
137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) int of we 
. ) 
Coverage and writing of federal government news from mer 
of the press association (Fall—day ) willia™ 
os d : : jal 
138 Investigative Reporting (3) and s 


s " »mic, 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political econt 


affairs (Not offered 1969-70) 


LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 301 


139 Advanced Reporting: Radio and Television News (3) Cheely 


Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring—evening ) 


140 Photojournalism (3) Smith 


Photographic techniques affecting publication, illustration and story angle, 
standards of judgment in selection and use of pictures, captions, editing. 
technique, cropping for effective reproduction. (Spring—evening) 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) Williams 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions. 
Case histories of successful programs. (Fall—evening ) 


146 Government Information (3) Settel 


Growth of information activities in government and the role of the in- 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government information op- 
erations. (Not offered 1969-70) 


151 Editorial Writing (3) Rice 
Writing editorials on public affairs. (Not offered 1969-70) 


196 Seminar (3) Willson 


For Journalism majors only. Research, individual and team writing of 
news, features, interpretative reports, and editorials on current major prob- 
lem areas. (Spring—day) 


198 Law of the Press (3) Dennis 
Freedom of the press, censorship, legislative controls, publications as con- 
tempt of court, copyright, news gathering agencies, labor law and the 
newspaper business, law of libel, privileged matter, fair comment on pub- 
lic characters, right of privacy. (Fall—evening) 


Latin American Studies 


COM yyy. 

M MITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
"lari è 
H lo Rodrig 


u uez (Chairman), T.F. Carroll, Marvin Gordon, J.M. Howell, R.L. 
MpPhrey, J. 


W. Robb, K.L. Storrs 
p,Pachelor [7] 


requis: f Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Interdepartmental).— 
ho, Site : 
u 


_the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. The language requirement 
Required. ned in Spanish. t , 

Mester ws in addition to the general requirements, Pages 81-85, (1) eighteen 
Xie Ours distributed as follows: Anthropology 182, Geography and Regional 
155. « l, History 163-64, and six semester hours chosen from Spanish 151-52, 


6, p . » : a 
Mar ( or 157-58; (2) eighteen semester hours, including an interdisciplinary sem- 


cad Regi ), in one of the following areas: Anthropology, Economics, Geography 
giona] Science, History, Political Science, or Hispanic Literature; (3) twenty- 
Ster hours of electives, chosen in consultation with an adviser. 

B n field of Latin Americ an Studies —Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
Consi major in Latin American Studies, or equivalent. Majors in other fields 
in 


seme: 


i Of Arts in the 
May be 
"cora dered for admission to Master's candidacy provided their undergraduate 


Udes sufficient course work in three of the following six areas: Anthropol- 


FORA LEE. 


302 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


| E? 
| ogy, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Science an 
| Hispanic Literature. ajot 
Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 89 95, (1) a -— 

emphasis of twelve semester hours of graduate work in one of six areas: Ant à 


Political Science 


pology, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, ‘h 
hours eat 


Spanish American Literature; (2) two graduate seminars (six semester 

each of two of those areas not chosen for the major emphasis; (3) a thesis (+ 

| 300), six semester hours, in the area of major emphasis; (4) demonstration o ve is 

| ficiency in Spanish or Portuguese, or in English if the student's native languag; 
| Spanish or Portuguese; (5) the passing of a Master's Comprehensive Examinal! 

the area of major emphasis and in the two minor areas ; Latin 

Bachelor of Arts in the field of International Affairs with an emphasis on 

America.—See page 363. í 

| Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs with an emphasis 


America.—See pages 363-64. ican 
page Latin Americ? 


American 


on Latin 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may elect 
History as an area of specialization in the field of History, Spanish 


ature as an area of specialization in the field of Romance Languages and Li 
the field of 


Liter 


I iteraturt? 
tet ‘ politi 
or Politics of Latin America as an area of specialization in 
Science. 


- " avg abic. 
The following courses dealing with Latin America are currently availabl 


| 
| | ANTHROPOLOGY f 
170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Reyne 
171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Humphri 
| 172 Native Peoples of South America (3) hre) 
182 New World Archeology (3) Hum e 
| || 185 Latin American Archeology (3) Hume af 
i || 282 Advanced Archeology: North American Prehistory (3) dri 
| | 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 2s 
| | ECONOMICS wel 
r 
185-86 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3-3) eur 
f 233-34 Seminar: Land Policy Problems in Latin America (3-3) suf 
| 285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) godrígi 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) 
GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE d ron 
j e 
i 127 World Population and Settlement (3) Gordo 
161 Latin America (3) odrí£" 
| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) R 
| eminar € ems in atin 1€ 
| HISTORY 
| pose 
i 162 History of Spain and Portugal (3) Rodrig, 
| | 163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) podrig” 
| ii 165 History of Brazil (3) " j 
| | aa 166 History of Mexico (3) Rodrí s 
| 261-62 Research Seminar: Latin American History (3-3) oo 
|| 264 Research Seminar: Mexican History (3) Rodri" y 
| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization | 1) R p 


361-62 Readings in Latin American History (3-3) 


LINGUISTICS—GRADUATE STUDY 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) Storrs 
178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International Storrs 
5 Relations (3) ; 
217-78 Seminar: Latin American Politics (3 3) Storrs 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization ( 3) Rodríguez 
SPANISH 
151-52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) Robb 
155-56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3-3) Robb 
157-58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3—3) Robb 
253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) Robb 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th € entury Spanish American Robb 
Theater (3) 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) Adem 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) Robb 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) Robb 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) Robb 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Rodríguez 


Linguistics Graduate Study 


co 
MMITTER ON LINGUISTIC STUDY 1969-70 


Ke 
' Allee, Jr. (Chairman), J.A. Frey, V.K. Golla, J.W. Hillis, J.C. King, R.K 
Wis, J.N, Mosél, David Nelson, Helen Yakobson 


by ster Of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—An interdepartmental degree, directed 
Chai * Committee on Linguistic Study. Interested students should consult the 
Cohel this Committee 

iN One QUisite : a Bachelor's degree with a major (with a grade of high B or above) 
Ger of the following, or equivalent. (1) An undergraduate major in French, 
lish, œ Russian, or Spanish. (2) An undergraduate major in Anthropology, Eng 
ther "Buistics, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Speech, or Statistics, to 


Raduate h à proficiency in French, German, Russian, or Spanish. (3) An under- 
Or Soa; Major in Education with a teaching field in French, German, Russian, 
Englis mish. (4) An undergraduate major in Education with a teaching field in 
Russian ati ematics, or Speech, together with a proficiency in French, German, 
;. Requi 9r Spanish 

ely coe the general requirements, pages 89-95. The thirty semester hours must 
u, belo ^" U-four semester hours of course work as outlined in Groups I, II, and 

Group y plus à thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). 

MEM St fifteen semester hours consisting of Anthropology 162; 3 semester hours 
Plus r Tücture of Modern English; Germanic Languages and Literatures 227-28; 
liS, op ee Sem 


Or Pee ester hours selected from Anthropology 161, English 125, Psychology 
x tour II *h and Drama 176 
29 Tench 291, Semester hours selected from Anthropology 193, 261; English 223 


He À, 2135, 212, 213-14; Germanic Languages and Literatures 201-2, 205-6, 
als; Sp -14, 223-24, 225-26; Slavic Languages and Literatures 125, 126, 206, 
"e. it, ish 201, 215-16. With the approval of the adviser students may sub- 


Previously elected, courses from Group I. 


T £ 226 en 


- 


304 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


, 1 „matics 101 
| Group III—three semester hours selected from Chinese 123-24; Mathematics 101, 
| 102, 122, 123, 201-2; Philosophy 122; Psychology 289; Speech and Drama —' 
y EE A oa ` ae : r . S 
| 279, 284, 291, 292, 295; Statistics 131, 161-62. With the approval of the "m 
| students may substitute, if not previously elected, courses from Groups I and 1. 


There is no undergraduate major in the field of Linguistics. | Liters 
Í Students may elect Linguistics in the fields of Germanic Languages anc í phi- 
tures and Romance Languages and Literatures toward the degree of Doctor ¢ 


losophy. i 
! inguistic Study ane 


Graduate students are urged to consult the Committee on I sree 
the agre 


| 
| the appropriate catalogues concerning courses which can be taken under 
| 


Ares, DNO 
ment for the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, 
ANTHROPOLOGY | 
Gol a 
161 Language and Culture (3) Golla 
| 162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
| || 193 Anthropological Methods (3) Golla 


! 261 Field Methods in Linguistics (3) 


CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


e 
vs 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) 


| ENGLISH 
| Allee 
125 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) Allee 
| 223—24 Old English (3-3) 
| 
i GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES of 
W) a n a or Leg 
| | 201-2 Middle High German (3-3) Leg 
205-6 Gothic (3-3) King 
| 209-10 Old High German (3-3) Alle? 
| | 213-14 Old Norse (3-3) Kins 
| 223-24 Linguistic Analysis of Modern German (3-3) ing Alle’ 
l 225-26 Seminar: Linguistics (3-3) Kine Kins 
227-28 Sanskrit—Introduction to Indo-European Linguistics (3-- 
I 
| | MATHEMATICS Nels0® 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nels0® 
| 102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) staf 
| | 122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) S 
i Il 123 Linear Algebra (3) Nels” 
| | 201-2 Mathematical Logic (3—3) 
| Ld 
| || | PHILOSOPHY gih” 


122 Advanced Logic (3) 


PSYCHOLOGY Mose 


| 115 Psyc hology of Language and Communication (3) 


3 
' -hology (3) 
289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology |- 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
FRENCH 
201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) 


212 Historical French Grammar (3) 
213-14 Old French Literature (3-3) 


SPANISH 


E 201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) 
415-16 Old Spanish (3-3) 


SLA Vim 

LAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
125 Russian Linguistic Structure I (3) 
126 Russian Linguistic Structure II (3) 
206 Old Russian Literature (3) 


215-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3-3) 


Srp, 
PEECH AND DRAMA 


101 Phonetics (3) 
176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) 


5 E ~ d 
279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (3) 


284 Experimental Phonetics (3) 
X. Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) 
292 Seminar: A udiology (3) 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


STATISTICS 


161 131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) 
-62 Information Theory (3-3) 


Mathematics 


e 


Prog 


MATHEMATICS 


Burks 
Mudge 
Mudge 


Mazzeo 
Neyman 


Thompson 
Thompson 
Moser 


Staff 


Majerus 
Honeygosky 
Bowling 
Hillis 

Staff 

Staff 

Staff 


Staff 
Kullback 


SSore VEN " " 1 » s " a 
Taam s David Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman, Hewitt Kenyon (Chairman), C.T. 


Pro Cowan 

^ Noria] Lecturers W.H. Marlow, D.M. Dribin, Thomas Saaty, Joseph Blum, 
Associ May berry 
Associar Professors W.A. Smith, Dagmar Henney, Irving Katz, I.I. Glick 
Assistan, Professorial Lecturer Emanuel Vegh 
Attis rofessors Ruth Bari, M.D. Green, E.A. Stone, Myrna Lee 
In, rofessorial Lecturer Mabel Morris 


è ames McPherson 
helo, 
men 


€ , f 
D tal). f Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematics (Depart 
à —Prere , 
Be 76 “requisite; the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, 


& ho 3 in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, twenty-four se- 


Ot approved second- and third group Mathematics courses. 


E ranana 


306 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with 
a major in Mathematics at this University, or the equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Mathematics Functional 
Differential Equations, Functional Equations, Generalized Functions, 


1 inar) 
erators), Linear Algebra (Matrix Theory), Logic, Measure and Integration, Ord Top- 
and Topology (General 4° 


89-93, 95-97, for © 


Analysis (A bstract 
Groups oj or 


and Partial Differential Equations, Theory of Numbers, 
ology, Analytic Topology, Topological Groups).—See pages 
quirements for the degree 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Mathematics 
the Education curriculum, page 78. 

Required: the Mathematics option and the professional 
110, 114 

Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics —See pages 303 5. 


prerequisite 


ages 
courses listed on pag 


„ont 
to all secon 
for Mathe 

" i fal 4 
matics 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in -— 
matics should consult with the Department about early completion of these € 


Departmental prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 33 is prerequisite 
group courses in Mathematics. Exception to this regulation may be made 


FIRST GROUP 


staf 


3 College Algebra (3) each 
. j » year 
Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one Y ring 
of high school algebra and high school geometry. (Fall and SP 
day and evening; summer 1969) "i 
St 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) pod! 


of high sc 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one yeal * 
" therefor? 


geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration 
(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


9 General Mathematics I (3) posi” 
nce. " 
For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequen remat d 


- t at 
sets, number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school m 


(Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) suf 
10 General Mathematics II (3) pre 
; etry un 
Statistics and probability, exponents and logarithms, trigonome venint 
| 2 " i c 
| requisite: Mathematics 9. (Fall—evening; spring—day " 
summer 1969) «uff 
su 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) "LÀ 
„o years 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite two YE 969) 
school mathematics (Fall—day; spring—evening, summer suf 
16 Finite Mathematics II (3) jineat p 
z, line" 45. 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and account ne cn s! 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Ma 
(Spring—evening; summer 1969) gol 
" . H è ice 
19 Geometry from a Modern Viewpoint (3) Ins 
š an à 
Open only to District of Columbia teachers participating e (Far 


Institute supported by the National Science Foundation 
afternoon ) 


MATHEMATICS 307 


*21 Calculus I (3) Staff 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of algebraic 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or two 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one- 
half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent (Offiered last 
time summer 1969) 


*22 Calculus II (3) Staff 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applica- 
tions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 21. (Offered last time fall 1969-70—day and evening 
summer 1969) 


$ ` ` 

23 Calculus III (3) Staff 
Techniques of integration, vector concepts, improper integrals, polar co- 
ordinates, infinite series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22 (Offered last 
time spring 1970—day and evening; summer 1969) 

we " 

24 Calculus IV (3) Staff 


Solid geometry, multiple integration and partial differentiation with ap- 
Plications, line and surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite 
Mathematics 23; with departmental permission, students may register con- 


currently in Mathematics 23 and 24. (Fall—day and evening; summer 
1969, Offered last time fall 1970-71.) 

* 

30 Precalculus (3) Staff 


Logic, set theory, real number system, inequalities, basic analytic geome 
try, functions and relations. Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and 
exponential functions. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; or one and one- 
half years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and 
One-half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and 
SPring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


*31 Calculus of One Variable (3) Staff 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
unctions, with simple applications Prerequisite: Mathematics 30 or equiv- 


alent.+ (Fall and spring—day and evening) 
6 
32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) Staff 
P 


artial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: Mathe- 


matics 3], (Spring—day and evening) 
*3 ~ 
3 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Staff 
Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices. Vector calculus, implicit 


function theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 32. (Offered first time sum- 
mer 1979) 


* 
34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) Staff 


Line: i 
ur functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, determinants, 
d e ` 
Benvalues. quadratic forms, change of basis. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
9r permission of instructor. (Offered first time summer 1970) 


hing wi 
at the D the f 
t 


* rate of all semester, 1969, the sequence Mathematics 21, 22, 23, and 24 will be 
eo 


One Course a semester with Mathematics 30, 31, 32, 33, and 34 
may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examination on scheduled dates 


m 


308 


54545244 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


SECOND GROUP 


n * > N »|son 
101 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) k di 
pre 


Introduction to proof theory and model theory o -* 
. eas A p i 7 P »"matics. 
cate calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathemati 


(Fall—late afternoon) 


f propositional and 


Nelson 
102 Axiomatic Set Theory (3) ie 
foundations ye s 


Zermelo-Fraenkel set theory, ordinals and cardinals, à 
permission 


real number system. Prerequisite: Mathematics 101 or 
structor. (Spring—late afternoon) 
Stone 
106 Introduction to Topology (3) orit" 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or permission of instructor (Sp 
evening) 
par 


107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) E 
1 [ uctol: 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 and 139, or permission of instr 


(Summer 1969) 


í 
Sta 
111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) r 1969) 
. ning me 
Differential equations, linear algebra (Fall—evening; sum f 
st 
| 12 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) ons pre 
, »quatioti» 
Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential goo 
requisite: Mathematics 111 (Spring—evening; summer 4 
sta” 
113 Graph Theory (3) amill 


. Ha i 
shortest paths; roble” 


Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs s 
diei coloring P 


circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations; 


network flow. (Summer 1969) 4 
yav“ 
120 Introduction to Theory of Numbers (3) md 


Prerequisite: Mathe ` 2 à valent (1970-71 and 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 or equivale 


years) mi 


122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 


(Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1969) f 
St 


23 Linear Algebra (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 (Spring—evening ) m 


24 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) ; salen ot ue 
b. T equivale pa 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, (Fal 
M “C5. 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrice 
ning; summer 1969) m 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (5) , alternat? 
"6.71 ia 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 111 or 142 (1970-71 am 


y ve y hih 
spring—evening ) pri 


135 Projective Geometry (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 123 or 124, or equivalen! 


MATHEMATICS 309 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Staff 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening; 
summer 1969) 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Staff 
Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or equiva- 
lent. (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 

142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139, (Fall—evening) 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Marlow 
(1970—71 and alternate years) 

154 Difference Equations (3) Staff 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) Staff 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


Timp GROUP 


T 
401-2 Mathematical Logic (3-3) Nelson 
(Academic year—evening) 
220r ; 
^20 Theory of Numbers (3) Vause 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 120 or equivalent. (1970-71 and alternate 
years) 
237-38 T 
38 Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—evening ) 
239. 
40 Ordinary Differential Equations (3-3) Glick 
(1970-71 and alternate years) 
243.44 wi 
44 Numerical Analysis (3—3) Marlow 
(Academic year—late afternoon) 
25 
0 Measure of Integration (3) Glick 
Lebesgue measure and integration, measure and integration in abstract 
k ‘Paces, the Daniell integral. (Spring—evening ) 
451.55 
> Real and Abstract Analysis (3—3) Liverman 
Elements of topology; filters, compactness, metric spaces. Continuity and 
“ouble limits. Banach and Hilbert spaces. Vector to vector functions; 
oplicit function theorem. Prerequisite: Mathematics 106, 123, and 140; 
t equivalent, (1970-71 and alternate years) 
255 Dj . 
Differential Geometry (3) Dribin 


(1970-71 and 


2s alternate years) 
“96 Introduction t 


"Ws 0 Algebraic Geometry (3) Dribin 
257 Spring—evening) 
S Lie Groups (3) Katz 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


ZART" 
2 ssaa 
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| 258 Group Representations (3) 


l| (Spring—evening ) 
| l c Ca LLENAS i à Kat 
| 259 Advanced Topics in Group Theory (3) 


! | (Not offered 1969-70) 


I jverman 


i 261—62 Theory and Application of Generalized Functions (3—3) 
Operational an 


Definition of distributions of Schwartz and Gelfand-Silov eit 8f 
| integral transform methods applied to the existence theory and explici the 
| lution of ordinary and partial differential equation problems of d 
matical physics. Structure of distributions and ultradistributions Sche ie 
kernel theorems. Engineering and physics applications Prerequ m 

Mathematics 124, 140, and 157; or permission of instructor 
demic year—evening) 9 
265-66 Modern Algebra (3-3) P 
j Fundamental concepts of theory of groups, rings, and fields; uer " 
| i} finite fields, extension fields, Galois groups, factorization theory in " or 
sian domains and groups with operators. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
equivalent. (Academic year—late afternoon) Katt 
a 


d- 


267 Topics in Matrix Theory (3) A 8 
sion ring)» ial 


| 
| | Theory of linear transformations (vector spaces over a divisior s, speci 
| | vanced classical theory, matrix representation of groups and re menial 
| topics as time allows. Prerequisite: Mathematics 123 and "T 20) 
. ! nai C 
ll knowledge of groups, rings, and fields. (Not offered 1969 
|| piu” 
f 268 Calculus of Variations (3) 
| || (Summer 1970 and alternate summers) ick 
i 
il | . ^ G 
| 269 Integral Equations (3) 
l Il 
| | (Summer 1970 and alternate summers) Glick 
| q a 
| | 270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
I ` > 96S 
|| (Summer 1969) glit 
| 
| 277 Partial Differential Equations (3) 
| 7 : altern: ‘ 
| (1970-71 and alternate years) Grett 
| Hj 281-82 General Topology (3-3) 
| 
| (1970—71 and alternate years) or? 
| 283 Topological Groups (3) 
| (Fall—late afternoon) gree 
| I| 284 Ordered Topological Spaces (3) í istoc 
| 4 o i 
| ll Prerequisite: Mathematics 282 or equivalent, or permission 
| N r 1969 
| | | (Summer 1969) pi 
| Hl 285 Algebraic Topology (3) 
| | | (Fall—evening) qa 
7 oor : r . aig 
287-88 Functional Analysis (3—3) te in oo! 
A n -ticipa 
Fundamental results of functional analysis. Students pere intel fA as 
|| room presentation and discussion. Topics include vec Banat 
| and measure theory, linear topological spaces, Hilbert onn 


MICROBIOLOGY 311 


weak topology, Bochner’s integral, Banach algebras and application to 
spectral representation, semi-groups of operators, differential equations in 
Banach spaces. Prerequisite: Mathematics 238, 250 or 106, 251; or equiv- 
alent. (Academic year—day ) 


“89-90 Topics in Functional Analysis and Applications (3-3) Taam 
(Formerly Applications of Functional Analysis) 


Qualified students encouraged to work with instructor on research projects 
Topics selected to serve research interests of instructor and students. Pre- 


requisite: Mathematics 288 or equivalent (1970-71 and alternate years) 
291-92 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged) 
295 Reading and Research (3) Stafi 
May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafi 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


FOt:p^- 
OURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Microbiology 
Pro Pc 

Gra AM. Griffin; Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. Parlett (Chairman), L.J 
Pro essorial isiting), Rudolph Hugh 

oh Lec turers F.B Gordon (t irology ), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im 
Associate D^ M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics) 

SSistan rofessors L.F. Affronti, Melvin Reich 


SSistan, py lessor G.L. Wright, Jr., Yang-Ming Chu, Kun-yen Huang 

ect, rofessorial Lecturers P.J. Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly 
irer E Sp k 

LL. Spec 


f Science in the field of Microbiology.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
al ogy. T y, Or equivalent, with a major in Biology, Botany, Chemistry, 
ent; iok The undergraduate program must include the following courses or equiv- 

gical Sciences 11-12; Chemistry 11-12, 51-52, 53-54; Mathematics 21 


or à 
Vm). E and 31 (22 or 31 may be taken concurrently with the graduate pro- 
Sics 1, 2. 


co hited: th 
sion) WOrk must ; 


© general requirements, pages 89-95. The thirty semester hours of 
nclude Microbiology 211 and 212 (if not presented for admis 


Shou] 7-78, 299. 300, and Biochemistry 221-22. The remaining academic 
Consist 


of graduate-level courses selected with the approval of the 


tpi 
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P i j i 1 , riolog» 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Microbiology: Determinative Ba terioloi » 
Microbial Pharmacology, ! 


Immunochemistry, Immunology, Microbial Genetics, "er the 
97. for requirements for 


crobial Physiology, and Virology.—See pages 89-93, 95 


degree. 


2 " af 
211 Microbiology (4) e 
. ^ è . . n PR. icé ore 
Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, viruses. Prerequisite: any biological mA 
tory science, Chemistry 51-52, 53-54. Laboratory fee, $16 pi: 
day) 


staff 


"e" i 
Ful activities of m 
Laborato 


212 Pathogenic Microbiology (4) 
Continuation of Microbiology 211; emphasis on harmf 
croorganisms. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. 
fee, $16. (Spring—day ) 
à D ee (T Ra "hu, Pri 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (4) Chu, di 
variatio" 


Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic 
Prerequisite: Microbiology 211, 212 (Spring—day ) 
sag " r " r ti peich 
225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Affront, : 


: e 
1€ " " acteria-7 7. 
Biochemical features of various microorganisms especially usc . Bio 
re e: 
l scribed and compared with those of the animal cell Prerequis! 


p oteti 
| chemistry 221-22, Microbiology 211; or permission of instructo 
| (Fall—day) 
| n - nti Reich 
| 226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Affront, 
| (Formerly Microbiology 227) micro! 
Interactions of drugs and microorganisms—action of drugs on 777 pre 
: crobes: , 


resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by mi (Sprit ^ 
requisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of instructor. 


day) 


230 Immunology (4) c pro 
Fundamental immunologic concepts. Serologic and immunologi”, e Jah 
dures as applied to clinical and research situations emphasized -— » 
oratory. Prerequisite: Microbiology 212 or equivalent. Labora 
$16. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day) 

ye ) staf 


| 

|| | 

| 231 Cellular Immunology (2) y 
| 
thelial tissues, nsii" 


Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endo rsen 
delayed hyp% 


of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, 
| ties, and heritable immunogenic defects (Fall—day) T 


233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) : 
; requisite 
Biochemical and genetic characterization of viruses. Prerequ 


biology 201 or 211. Laboratory fee, $16 (Fall—day) 


235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) 


History of bacterial classification, international 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classificatior 
tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups 

crobiology 212 or equivalent. (1969-70 and alternate 


day) go? 
| 251 Bacteriology (2) : robiolo£* à 
| Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: Mic 
or equivalent (Fall—day) 


MUSIC 313 


255 Virology (2) Robbins, Huang 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. Prerequi- 
site: Microbiology 201 or 212. (Fall—day ) 

257 Immunochemistry (3) Wright 


Biochemical, physiochemical, and genetic aspects of immunologically ac- 
tive substances. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 or equivalent. Micro- 
biology 211, 212, and 230 recommended. Limited enrollment (1969. 
70 and alternate years: spring—day) 


258 Microbial Genetics (2) Staff 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts of genetic prin- 
ciples. Prerequisite: Microbiology 212 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) 

277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1—1) Staff 
(Formerly Seminar: Bacteriology) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year—day) 

293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Aca- 
demic year—day ) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 

299... 
3-300 Thesis Research (33) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1969) 

3 i s k 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
Music 
Asso. 
“ciate P 


‘Sistan, A Ofessors George Steiner (Chairman), Robert Parris 
Sista rofessor N A. Tilkens 


n Pre T1) , ; " 
ludi, Pessorial Lecturers Cecelia Porter, N.O. Scribner, Jr. 
b “€Cturers 1 
d S in 


Bac} 
Th, lor o 
m r a Arts with a major in (1) Music History and Literature, (2) Music 
Culum ed Applied Music (Departmental).—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters 


h » Pape 
nuire q Pate 76, or equivalent, including Music 5—6 
38 à mini addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, Music 103—4 and 


r s 
num of four semesters in Music Ensemble groups (or evidence of 


54 £226 om 
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: a fol- 

equivalent experience); twenty-four semester hours of second-group courses a> 

ll lows: of 
lve semeste irs 

1. For the major in Music History and Literature-——Twelve semester hov 


Music History and Literature courses, six hours of Applied Music and six hours e 

Music Theory courses -— 

| 2. For the major in Music Theory Twelve semester hours of Music det 0 

j courses, six hours of Music History and Literature courses, and six hours Of pe 
| (other instrument or voice if departmental requirements for proficiency 1n E 

met) e jf 

| 3. For the major in Applied Musi Twelve semester hours of Applied Mus 
field of specialization, senior recital, six hours of Music Theory courses, and six ho’ 

of Music History and Literature courses. wit 

Master of Arts in the field of Musicology. Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree 
| a major in music, or equivalent hours of Mus! 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95; eighteen semester 
History and Literature or Music Theory courses; six semester hours 
Music; and a thesis demonstrating research ability in musicology 

Master of Music in the field of Music Theory, Music Composition 


of Apple 


of 
Conduct ting» v 
major /. 


Applied Music Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree with an undergraduate T. 

one of the following, at this University, or equivalent: (1) Musk History ' 

Literature, (2) Music Theory, or (3) Applied Music ; of 
thirty semester hour , 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. The 


1 are " 
required second- and third-group course work including a thesis (299-300) 


follows: à 
1. In the field of Music Theory Eighteen semester hours of Music Histor? en 
i Literature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and à thesis 
| onstrating research ability in theoretical, creative, Of analytical techniques: iston) 
| 2. In the field of Music Composition.—Eighteen semester hours of Music creati 
| | and Literature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and (cham 
i| i} thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared for performan™® t) nelv 
| | music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with orchestral accompanimen 


1e work Lit 
History ant of 
a thesis C ie. 
[he red" 


| ing a written theoretical, formal, and harmonic analysis of tł 
3. In the field of Conducting —Eighteen semester hours of Music 

| erature and Music Theory courses, six hours of Applied Music, and 

| strating research ability in theoretical, creative, or analytical techniques. 


ments also include an acceptable public conducting performance fusic i! the 
" x > IS " 

4. In the field of Applied Musi Twelve semester hours of Applied M orc, 
string OF 9^ y W 


| 

[i n 

| area of concentration (piano, harpsichord, organ, voice, à bowed tory ! 
Music Histo’ c 


| tral woodwind instrument), twelve hours of Music Theory and rform™ 

Literature courses. The thesis area consists of (1) a public recital OT pe "m 
. „pres? gd 

| st be re > p! 


| before a designated committee—such a recital or performance mu 


acce 
: : y ac. y 
of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performed on a professionally, ys 
! artistic level, including verbal historical and analytical lecture notes On for na 
content of the program; (2) demonstrated leadership in an ensemble P* ore! 
approves 


LN l 
Im | (opera or oratorio for voice); and (3) a written report on some T 
| area related to the student’s concentration iite: ' 
| | > $ , ; Prerequis! 
i | Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Music. re 
| Education curriculum, page 78. 0 11^ 
L- $ 11 b 
| s 


| Required: the Music option and professional courses listed on page 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
FIRST GROUP , po 


! 3 Introduction to Music (3 Steiner, 


| i „ ele 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening: 69) 
summer 


materials of music. (Fall—day; spring—evening, 


MUSIC 315 
4 Survey of Music Literature (3) Steiner, Tilkens 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 


sis of selected literature. (Spring—day; summer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


103-4 History of Music (3-3) Tilkens 
Development of music in the Western World from the early Christian Era 
to the present. (Academic year—day ) 

105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) Tilkens 


Study of the musical styles, techniques, and literature from 1600 to 1750 
(Fall—day ) 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) Steiner 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century schools 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. (Summer 1969) 

107 Music of the Romantic Period ( 3) Porter 
Study of the musical styles, backgrounds, and literature from Schubert 
through the 19th century (Fall—day) 

108 Music of the 20th Century (3) Steiner 
The principal schools, techniques, developments, and trends of the 20th 
century. (Not offered 1969-70) 

109 Orchestra Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of orchestra literature, analysis of repre- 
Sentative works. (Not offered 1969-70) 

110 Chamber Music Literature (3) Steiner 
Survey of the history and styles of chamber music literature, analysis of 
representative works. (Fall—day ) 

5 " 

121 The Opera (3) Porter 
Survey of the history and styles of opera, analysis of representative works. 
(Spring —4day ) 

12 T - 

5 Keyboard Music Literature (3) Tilkens 
Survey of the history, style, and major content of the keyboard literature 
rom the 16th century to the present. (Spring—day ) 

1735; : 

3 Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolson 
aeinciples, materials, and methods for teaching the piano. (Spring— 
ay 

Ty 
IRD GROUp 

203 Bibi; 

Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Porter 

(Not Offered 1969-70) 

“09 Histan., 1 

istory of Musical Instruments (3) Steiner 
(Not offered 1969-70) 

ae 

Seminar; Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Stati 


(Not Offe 


red 1969-70) 


FOSEIINFI 
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vac " . "T ; a Steiner 
238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History ( 3) 
Topic for 1969-70: the music of Beethoven. (Spring—day) 
MUSIC THEORY 
FIRST GROUP à 
. ' s " Tilken’ 
| Elements of Music Theory (3) : aging 
. : - " cht-singi9» 
Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-s ‘Fall 
elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. 
and spring—day; summer 1969) à 
be Met parri 
5—6 Elementary Harmony (3—3) «writ 
à part- 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression, I y pass 


d tor 
ing, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Music 1 or satisfactc 


7 « ] immer 19 
ing of placement examination (Academic year—4ay; su 


SECOND GROUP P rris 
a 

131-32 Advanced Harmony (3-3) bas 

igure 

Practice in harmonic writing and analysis, realization Of uniig: Ausi“ 


4 »vereauisite: * 
altered chords, elementary 18th century counterpoint Prereqt 


5-6 or equivalent. (Academic year—day ) fs 
pa 
135 Counterpoint (3) . jay) 
Study and practice of early contrapuntal techniques (Spring p rris 
) gst 
137 Orchestration (3) 
Instrumental scoring. (Not offered 1969-70) partis 
138 Form and Analysis (3) (Fall 
Analysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 
day) t ix 
Ste 
151 Conducting (3) alysis y 
j i a „dures, ana 
Technique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedure? cing. 
" ^" M 
interpretation of selected musical literature; practice 1n ce 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
THIRD GROUP par? 
231—32 Composition (3—3) 
(Academic year—arranged ) pat? 
235 Advanced Counterpoint (3) 
(Spring—as arranged) quein 


251 Advanced Conducting (3) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
1969) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 


MUSIC 317 


APPLIED MUSIC 


= Applied Music courses may be repeated for credit. The supplementary fee is 
ped for full-time music majors. With the exception of Music 51, 52, 53, and 54, 
N 


“semester hour courses are individual lessons of % hour a week—supplementary 
^. $40; two, three-, or six-semester hour courses are individual lessons of 1 hour a 
en~supplementary fee, $80. Six-semester hour courses include lessons, supervised 
5 mble preparation, and required practice 15 hours a week. Music 51, 52, 53, and 
© not include individual lessons and carry no supplementary fee. 


FIRST GROUP 


n ; . 
ĉe hours of practice are required for each semester hour. 


11 Piano (1) Tolson, McNabb, Russell, Porter 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


12 Piano (2) Tolson, McNabb, Russell, Porter 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
13 Voice (1) 


Zabawa, Gieseler 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


14 Voice (2) Zabawa, Gieseler 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


15 Organ (1) Scribner, McNabb 
(Fall 


and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


l6 Organ (2) Scribner, McNabb 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) 

17 Orchestral Instrument (1) Staff 
(Fall and Spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 

18 Orchestrai Instrument (2) Staff 
(Fall 


and spring—as arranged) 


19 Classical Guitar (1) 


Staff 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
20 Clase; i 
assical Guitar (2) Stafl 
(Fall z : 
all and Spring—as arranged) 
51 £ ; 
Orchestra (1) Steiner 


Tepar; | 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite: audi- 
n before Director. (Fall and spring—evening) 
52 Inc 
2 nstrumental Ensemble (2) Steiner 
» amber ensemble 
SPring—as arr 


53 Chorus (1 ) 


repara : 
eon and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audition 
e " 
irector, (Fall and spring—day) 


groups in addition to orchestra participation (Fall 
anged ) 


Zabawa 


FOBETIEFI 
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Zabawa 


54 Chamber Choir (2) 
(Fall and 


Small vocal groups in addition to chorus participation 


spring—4day ) 


SECOND GROUP " 

: ice: 5 how 
Prerequisite: audition to meet departmental requirements. Required practice nf hour 
a week for one-semester hour courses, 10 hours a week for two-semeste 
courses, 12 hours a week for three-semester hour courses 


ell 
111 Pi olson, Rus? 
111 Piano (1) lols 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


ll 
a pnn n Russe 
112 Piano (2 or 3) Tolson 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


+: seele! 
113 Voice (1) Zabawa, Giese 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


siesele! 
114 Voice (2 or 3) Zabawa, Gl 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) e 
2 scrib? 
115 Organ (1) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) E^ 
scribn? 


116 Organ (2 or 3) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


| 117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 


Jall « SONTE = sr 1969 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) cuf 
| 118 Orchestral Instrument (2 or 3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) pus 
119 Classical Guitar (1) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) pu 


120 Classical Guitar (2 or 3) 


| 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 
211 Piano (3) 

| (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
212 Piano (6) 
| (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
| 
| 213 Voice (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
214 Voice (6) 


(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


PATHOLOGY 


215 Organ (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
216 Organ (6) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Pr 
0 i > 
fessors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Research—Experimental) 


Cliniggy Miller Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith i 
rofessors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), J.M. Blumberg, 
ic, evig (Dermatologic Pathology), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert 
tofessori ge Pathology) 
Sociate p Lecturer Mary Jean Matthews 
rofessors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (€ vtology), Alexander Breslow 


Soci ie , 

Ce Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Winship, R.E 
tei Mer, Wy Jaffurs 

istant 


tenn A.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Comparative Pathology), Gloria 

A an 

lini, » 
ic, : 

Speci al Instructor P.W. 1 ampert 
B ecturer L.C, Johnson 
Whe} 

. c Helorp » s . 
Urriculy of Science in Medical Technology — Prerequisite: 
Required Pages 77-78, 
"s addition. * general requirements, pages 81—83, including Biological Sciences 112 
Sy : al Second-group Biological Sciences courses as recommended, see pages 
y aster o athology 115-16, 117-18, 119-20, offered in the University Hospital. 
A tici e dep Clénce in the field of Pathology.- -Prerequisite: a Doctor of Veterinary 
Sciation Sree from a school recognized by the American Veterinary Medical 
of “quired. the : : 
general requirements, pages 89-95. The program of study consists 


-One 
Scia, Eight Semester hours of course work distributed as follows: (1) Pathology 
NS ^ Semester hours ) 
Or Whic Urses, , 
Nix se 


the Medical Technology 


two semester hours selected from any basic medical 


. qathology 283 (four months full-time in hospital-based clerkship 
stu 


Thi, ester h dent receives fifteen semester hours of credit) and (2) a thesis 
ini ased on a two-year training period in Veterinary Pathology 
ày be taken at either the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
f Pathology, 

tilosophy fie 
at ology, 


Ours) b 
period m 
Do ce o me . 

National Zoological Park, Smithsonian Institution 

Ids of study in Pathology: Comparative Pathology and 
— See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 


ic 


FOAAIITEKITES 
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E P 1 -—- . rg. and staff 
115-16 Introduction to Medical Science Marsh, Hammersberg, à 
(1-1) 4 
; T yy, an 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, patholog) houf 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20 (Academic year 
a week) i 
l on . Ur - : miharo and SIE 
| | 17—18 Principles in Medical Technology Marsh, Hammersberg, af 
(4-4) 
th f error of 


z e À " s O0 
For medical technology students. Theories, principles, sources 


. > riolog rology, 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, serolog 
4 hours a week) 


tology, clinical miscroscopy. (Academic year , 
t 
" : „rg, and $ 
| 19-20 Medical Technology Laboratory Marsh, Hammersberg, 
(10-10) 


Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: 
ter || y 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology 


ogy, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, 4 weeks; tissu 
4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) f 
sta 
201 Pathology (8) pathol 
Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoplasm Gros 
ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and phy sical m pal! 
| and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. 
| hours a week) x 
ve 
pun 
262 Problems in Experimental Cellular Pathology ( 1) p 


| Cytological and biochemical aspects of cellular function 


a we 
, our à 
| normal and selected pathological conditions (Spring—1 h 


| 271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) ard 
: r ; " f untoW* 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of u 


. á hia week 
action to therapy. Case presentations (Spring 1 hour à 


| 391 " " A " )eery ane” 
| 283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 to 30) res y W 
| e patholo£? re 


Necropsy i Irgicé gy 'rvice Prerequisite a 
ecropsy and surgic al patholog service |. Students m fal 
Five semester hours of credit for each 4-week period. ` ( 


d me. 
ceive up to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full ti 

or spring—as arranged) T 

ener ane” 

A» i : ner ? 

295 Comparative Pathology (5 to 30) o" i domes 
| : E " anc s {0 
i Participation in veterinary pathology service, including wild of credit ^l 

i} animals. Prerequisite: Pathology 201. Five semester hours pour 


of ul 
: 1 „meste! sail € 
each 4-week period. Students may receive up to 30 se (Fal 


. ? Path. 
| credit for 6 months full-time. Armed Forces Inst. o! Pa 


| spring—as arranged ) sol 

| f " 

| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) i general 7 

I! . J 1 ypny s! 

| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philos P pitt 

| amination. May be repeated for credit (Fall anc i 

|| ranged; summer 1969) si 

H n 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) „d for cf 


i . se repeale 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


P harmacology 


Professor H.G. Mandel (Chairman) 

"Ofessorial Lecturers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn 

SNociate Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E 
abro (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research) 

Ssistant Professors G.A. Hahn (Research), Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. Straw 

"structor Glenna Fitzgerald 

Mical Instructor Gerrit Besselaar 

putter of Science in the field of Pharmacology —Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts 

in € of Science degree. The undergraduate porrum IDOS Nu follow- 

» ses or equivalent: Biological Sciences 11-12; Physics 1, 2; € hemistry 11-12, 

12. 31-52. 53-54. One year of calculus and a course in physical chemistry are 


Norms ^ 
poly recommended but may be taken during the work towards the Master's 
Tee, 


nyeRuired: the general requirements, pages 89 95, including Biochemistry 221-22; 
from Ogy 201; Pharmacology 201, 299-300. The remaining courses may p 
Pharma hemistry 224, 241, 266; Chemistry 156; Microbiology 211, 225, 226, 233; 
acology 267, 269, 272, 279, 281, 282, 283. 
lar pctor of Philosophy fields of study in Pharmacology: Chemotherapy and Molecu- 
‘armacology, Physiological Disposition of Drugs, Biochemical Pharmacology, 
rug Evaluation. —See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree. 
201 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Staff 
Lectures, laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and biological 
Systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. Prerequisite: biochem- 
istry and physiology, or approval of Department. (Fall—day) 


203 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Staff 


Basic Principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interactions, 

Structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
Cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. (Fall—day) 

252 Seminar: Clinical Pharmacolo 2) 

: 1 arms gy (2 

Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 


Vascular and infectious diseases. Participation in discussions and prepara- 
tion of lectures. Enrollment limited. (1970-71 and alternate years) 


" 
“54 Frontie 


rs in Pharmacology (1) Mandel and Staff 


advances and fields of research in pharmacology. Most of the 


rial Presented by laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions. 
(Spring day) 


3 
¿5 
6 Molecular Pharmacology (2) F. Hahn 


Current the 
molecu] 


Recent 
mate 


ory on action of drugs, especially chemotherapeutic agents, at 
ar level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes of the cell with 
Tespect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell 
Wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors which alter action of drugs, 
Such as drug interactions and resistance, (Spring—day ) 


258 e 
8 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


Mechanisms by whi 
and altern 


Mandel and Staff 


ch drugs inhibit the growth of tumor cells (1970 
ate years: spring—day) 
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| 267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) 
(Fall and spring—day ) 

a d staff 
269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 


Recent advances in pharmacology. (Fall and spring—day) 


Se OP NET . Coh? 
j 272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) iter” 
| . , ; he val a 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption, distribution, chemical y 
ation, excretion of drugs; physical, chemical, and biological factors slog! 
ing these processes. Limited to 20 students. Prerequisite: Pharma% 


| 
| 
201. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day ) f 
paises Ye St 
275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) pat 
| Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug - 
macology of new drugs; theoretical aspects of pharmacology; la 
techniques. (1969-70 and alternate years: academic year—day) 
| 277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology II-IV (1-1) ars) 
(1970-71 and alternate Y 


Continuation of Pharmacology 275-76. 


yC 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) 
Selected aspects of drug action. (Fall and spring—day) 


P 
Mazel, sue 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology—Lecture 


(2) nd sit 
. chani a 
Physiological techniques for obtaining information on mechanism mace 
| of action of pharmacological agents. Limited to 20 students. / logy ? l 
| ogy 281 may be taken without 282.  Prerequisite: Pharmaco 
(1969—70 and alternate years: spring—day ) m 
li tr 
i Pius ae ae 1,5 
i 282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology—Laboratory Maze» 
| (2) 1. P 
ry 201. 
Accompanies Pharmacology 281. Prerequisite Pharmacology 69-70 and 
| requisite or concurrent registration: Pharmacology 281. l 
alternate years: spring—4day ) co 
y 
283 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (3) bi peri? 
f " 10€ i 
il Lectures and laboratory. Theory and practice of modem o acti 
| techniques applicable to study of metabolic fate and mechan i alte? 
| of drugs. Prerequisite: Pharmacology 201. (1970-71 8 
| || years: spring—4day ) sif 
i 299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) od) 
` ; range | 
| l Required of Master’s candidates. (Academic year—as ar cul 
> ) . y 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) cx 


;eneral © ad; 
phy gene san 


| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philoso 
| | nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
summer 1969) sol 


| | 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) d fof 
. te 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May Y 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
"d 


, t toward " 
] * Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated once for credi 
] 


degree. 


Philosophy 


Professors Thelma Z. Lavine (Chairman), R.H. Schlagel 
WNociate Professors C.H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 
Assistant Professor Gerald Donaldson 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturer Laura Schrenk 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Philosophy (Field-of-Study). Prerequisite: the 
Sand Letters curriculum, page 76. 
Philos? in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, the passing of the 
Sophy major examination at the end of the senior year 
oe Upon whict 
the Phy and (2) 
Stud 


The coordinated knowl- 

1 the student will be examined is the following: (1) history of phi- 

problems of philosophy. A proseminar (Philosophy 199—200) assists 

ent in preparing for the major examination. 

in Philo. Of Arts in the field of Philosophy.—Prerequisite: an undergraduate major 

Major "md at this University or equivalent, as attested bv passing this University's 
Xamination in Philosophy; the following courses or equivalent: Philosophy 

1.12, 113, 121, 131, and 152. 


€Quired - 
Quir Wired: the general requirements, pages 89-95. As must as possible of the re- 


tlecteg Course work must be in third-group courses. If second-group courses are 
' Students are required to do more intensive and extensive work than under- 


amine * general written examination in two areas of Philosophy and an oral 
Of sy tation in the student's special field are required in addition to a Master's thesis 
Stantial length. 
te A . ‘ ; ` 
" Of Arts in the field of Linguistics —See pages 303-5, 
FiRsr 
GROUP 


$1- 
52 Introduction to Philosophy (3-3) Staff 


Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social develop- 
ments since the Renaissance. First half: theories of know ledge. Second 
half: theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken independently 
( Academic year—day and evening; summer 1969) 


Philosophy and Literature (3) 
Philosophical 
and M 


> 


Lavine 
foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry, existentialism, 

ürxism and their expression in literature, e.g., in the works of Mann, 
" “tka, Camus, Sartre, Malraux, Silone, and Koestler (Spring—day ) 
q ZU 


OND GROUP 


111 h; 
History of Ancient Philosophy (3) 


History of Western 
Ages, 


Donaldson 


philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
(Fall—day ) 


112 m. 
2 History of Moder 


n Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
Ory of Western philosphy of the 17th and 18th centuries (Descartes 
T Ant), (Spring—day ) 
3 . 
n M entury Philosophy (3) Lavine 
ur s ; T z 
12 pean Philosophy from Kant to Nietzsche. (Fall—day) 
B i 
"troduction to Logic (3) Griffith 
c — study of the principles of valid inference with attention to the 
Opment of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of arguments, and 
© the el ) 


*mentary theory of formal systems. (Fall—day ) 


323 
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^ 


el 
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122 Advanced Logic (3) Griffith 
Theory of logical systems: central metatheorems on consistency and Y" 
pleteness; historical and philosophical import of recent developed 
Prerequisite: Philosophy 121 or Mathematics 101, or permission O 
structor. (Not offered 1969-70) 

131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Theories of “the good” and “the right” from Plato to Sartre. (Sprint 
—4day; summer 1969) 

avine 

132 Social Philosophy (3) -— 

Social philosophies from Luther to Marxism and Fascism. (Spring 


day ) 


I yonaldso 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) « «gri 
and jurisP 


Systematic examination of the fundamental concepts of law phe? 

dence; special emphasis on their treatment by contemporary philosc 

and jurists. (Spring—day ) 
| shla 
| 151 Myth, Science, and the Modern Mind (3) a y 
| A course in the philosophy of science. Comparison of the mythic tif 

scientific outlook; emphasis on the development and nature ol pre 

concepts, methodology, and explanation from Copernicus to Binste™ 

(Not offered 1969-70) 

schlag”! 


152 Knowledge, Truth, and Reality (3) 
| (Formerly Epistemology) f pt 
the problem c roth 


Inquiry into the basis and structure of knowledge, : f 
and criteria € 


ception and independent reality, and the meaning 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


ef 
entot 
« pfunt® 
162 Aesthetics (3) sicis™ ip 
rite es 
Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and porary af? 
the arts, and theories of artistic creation. Emphasis on contemp 
l and criticism. (Spring—evening) " 
| pfunt 
|| 172 American Philosophy (3) p rep” 
| 7 : ; S na * 
| Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santayal 
| sentatives of American thought (Summer 1969) " 
L 
| Lay 
180 Theories of History (3) b roricis™ 
m p - y » IS 1 E 
|| Critiques of philosophies of history: the idea of progres» jews- eo 
: sentific V 
Hegelian-Marxian dialectic, cyclical, and social-scientific 
temporary problems of historical knowledge (Fall—day pg 
à 
Schi? 
192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) hy jog 
philoso, 4 b 


The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American represen a69) 
5 
cal positivism and British ordinary language philosophy, ? ! 


G.E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Austin, Ayer, etc. ` " 
Gn 
193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
(Formerly Contemporary European Philosophy) nto Gey 
ve ent 1. M 
The phenomenological movement, including its developme™ . ring 


and French existentialism, and its more recent phases 
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199-200 Proseminar: Readings in Philosophy (3—3) Staff 
Conferences and group discussions in preparation for field-of-study major 
examination. (Not offered 1969-70) 


THIRD GROUP 


201-2 Readings and Research (3—3) Staff 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of special problems. 
(Academic year—as arranged ) 


211 Seminar: Plato (3) 


Donaldson 
Developments of Plato's thought from the early "Socratic" dialogues to 
the later systematic works. (Fall—evening ) 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) Lavine 
Critique of Pure Reason. (Not offered 1969-70) 
231 Seminar: Ethical Theory (3) Griffith 
Readings in recent ethical philosophy. (Fall—evening) 
2 . : " "s > 
751 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 
Intensive study of selected problems in the historical and theoretical foun- 
dations of science, (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 
255 AM ue hi : 
252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 
Study of selected problems. (Not offered 1969-70) 
262 Sami : 
“62 Seminar: Aesthetics (3) Pfuntner 
Study of selected problems. (Spring—evening) 
275 € : 1 z 
772 Seminar: American Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
Important American contributions to theories of the self, society, and his- 
tory, (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 
^ 
280 Semi " . 1 
0 Seminar: Philosophy of History (3) Lavine 
T urrent issues concerning the problem of historical knowledge. (1970 
29 1 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 
= 9. 3¢ ' 
500 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


Ph... 
lysieat Education 


Pro 

fess 

P “Ors " 1 ^ 

fessor RG. Hanken, V.J DeAngelis (Chairman) 

Ais p *cturer W.D. Thompson 

ARH, la C.B. Reed, B.P. Berube, S.J. Korcheck, K.E. Bumgarner, 
Cin, 

Lecture, rofessorial Lecturer Martha Jesnak 


Thi ‘K. Scott 
is p 
of Departmen, ; 
wipe Universi includes all the recognized athletic activities of the men students 
5 3 T9 E " 
Orms ; ity except intercollegiate athletics. The student furnishes gymnasium 
rsonal equipment 


T a 
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DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN 


Loretta Stallings (Chairman) 


Professors Elizabeth Burtner, 
e. Jeanne Snodgrass, Maida Withers 


Associate Professors I yndale Georg 

Associate Professorial Lecturer Evelyn DeBoeck : 

Assistant Professors Gayle Clapp, Honey Nashman, Nancy Johnson, Martha 
Bair, Mabel McEwan 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Nan Smith 

Instructors Judith Young, Carolyn Baldwin 

Lecturers Calva Collier, Barbara Katz 


Four semesters of Physical Education (Physical Education 5 or 6) are required e 
graduation, except for those students exempt under the regulations stated on PAP 
74 ^ 

A medical examination is required before participation in physical education 9" 
tivities : 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Education Prerequisite: the Physical Educate 
for Men or the Physical Education for Women curriculum, pages 78 79, The 
quirements for the degree are stated on pages 101-2, 115-16. seal 

Within the curriculum leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Phys", 
Education there is opportunity for specializing in dance, elementary school phys" 
education, or special physical education. pine? 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education com dl 


i yé 
! in elementar " 


with a minor teaching field in Physi il Education and (2) a major 
in Physical Education.—See pages 101—^ 


cation with an area of specialization 
11, 114. NE 
Bachelor of Arts in Education w th a teaching fu ld in Dance prerequisite: 
Education curriculum, page 78. 105-5 
equired: the Dance option and the professional courses listed on pase 
114 7 mo 
Master of Arts in Education with a field in Physical Education (candidate: edt 
specialize in dance, elementary s hool physical education, or special physic@ 
cation).—See pages 116-19. 
n 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural game» , gy 
anv of the activities of the departments of Physical Education; and the StU ^ 
sumes full responsibility therefor. avail k 
Courses with titles followed by the parenthetical designation (men) are sanati” 
to men students only; those with titles followed by the parenthetical desi 
(women) are available to women students only 
FIRST GROUP it 
sti 
*5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) c 
suit 


fo 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. May be repeated ged; § 
not to exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring—as * 


mer 1969) 


*+6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) -vities © 
activ! Ra] 
Classes for first-year students meet three periods à week in ? tests Jas 
> sement ( 
ommended on the basis of the physical education placemen T. 
e V 
, or mof 
* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is requ red for registration 1n one ^ ivi? 
c 
activity courses stricte s 
St whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial of x 
5 to programs espec ally adapted to their needs 
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for second-year students meet two periods a week and are chosen from 
the activities offered each semester. May be repeated for credit not to 


exceed 4 semester hours. (Fall and spring—day; summer 1969) 

20 Current Health Topics (1) Staff 
Lecture and discussion pertinent to the health of today's college student 
Guest medical lecturers. (Spring—evening ) 

41 Personal Health and First Aid (1 or 2) Korcheck 


Physical, mental, and social health of the ndividual—understanding, sig- 
nificance, and promotion. Emphasis on personal health knowledges for 
the future teacher. First aid training includes Red Cross certification 
(standard and advanced). (Spring—day ) 


"43-44 T echniques of Physical Education Staff 
Activitites (1 to 3—1 to 3) (women) 


Development of individual physical and motor abilities; techniques of 


Sports and dance activities. (Academic year—day) 

45 Techniques of Physical Education Activities (1 to 3) (men) Staff 
Golf, bowling, touch football. Open to nonmajors who have completed 
4 semester hours of Physical Education 5 or equivalent. (Fall— 
day) 

46 Techniques of Physical Education Activities (1 to 3) (men) Dahl 
Tennis, swimming, wrestling. Open to nonmajors who have completed 4 
Semester hours of Physical Education 5 or equivalent. (Spring—day ) 


49 Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 


Systematic study of the structure of the human body. Emphasis on 
Neuromuscular mechanisms, cardiovascular system, and neuroanatomy, 


Including conduction pathways. (Fall—day) 
50 Kinesiology (3) Berube 
Anatomical mechanism of movement, analysis of the action of muscles in 
: movement, Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. (Spring—day ) 
31-55 p å 
^ Teaching Physical Education Activities (3-3) (women) Staff 
lethods of guiding individual development of physical fitness, motor 
vid formance, posture and body mechanics; techniques of teaching indi- 
Me ~ dual, and team sports, and dance activities. (Academic year— 
ay 
* S6 
rog Technique and Theory (1) Withers 
‘advanced work in the techniques of contemporary modern dance. Pre- 
^5 oye the introductory and intermediate dance electives offered in Phys- 
( n „Education 6 or equivalent. May be repeated once for credit. 
» ?Pring—day: summer 1969- -Dance Workshop) 
760 Teachin Se { d T] , 
L £ Secondary School Team Sports Bumgarner, Korcheck 
Fe to 4-2 to 4) (men) 
Ootball, basketball, baseball, track and field (Not offered 1969-70) 


> 


a. Phys: 
Acti; Wsi " 
tivity e Education fee 

Urses. ce of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in one or more of the 


fff 28 6 E E 
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SECOND GROUP 


" ; AAT s . . ras 

101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) SnodE! d 
J i : : : icatio! 

For elementary education and physical education majors. Implic : » 
for school and playground progra 


of child growth and development 
philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities 
evaluation. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day; su 


and equipme™™ 
mmer 196 ) 


EE cure UL staf 
102 Physical Education Curriculum in the Elementary School (3) E 
a a 
Curriculum for kindergarten du 
Physical 
evening) 


For physical education specialists. 
grades 1-6 in physical education activities. 
cation 101. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring 


Prerequisite: 


elis | 

: Es i p : »Ange 
103 History and Principles of Physical Education (3) De e | 
tives 


ie 
ducation; aims, obje 


History as it relates to contemporary physical e 
and philosophy. (Spring—day) 

yashma’ 
aminations) 


105 Special Physical Education (3) 


(Formerly Adapte d Physical Education and PI ysical Exe i" 
` ; « » han 
ion for the 


Corrective, developmental, and adapted physical educat -etardee 
capped—orthopaedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and mentally TF sprint 
Clinical experience. Prerequisite: Physical Education 49 and 50. 
—evening) 

purto 


107 Teaching Recreational Dance (1 or 2) nee 


z ji a 
Methods and materials for teaching the folk and social forms ^ 


(Fall—day) i 
held 
" fat with? 
109 Dance Composition I (1 or 2) 
Basic elements and principles of composition (Fall day) f$ 
7 ce 
with? 
110 Dance Composition II (1) for cred 
A D 
Advanced problems in composition. May be repeated once 1 
(Spring—day; summer 1969—Dance Workshop) suf 
Ti 
111-12 Teaching Physical Education Activities (3-3) (women) 1 d 
s a 
Techniques of teaching individual, dual, and team spor i ' wida 
activities as needed; methods of coaching and officiating; £ 
school recreation programs (Academic year—day) sul 
113-14 Practice in Teaching Physical Education Activities (3-3) i port s 
i te sS 4 
Application of principles and techniques in teaching selecte react 
dance activities. Supervised experience in instructional an 
ular programs. (Academic year—day ) ff 
Bum" 
115-16 Intramural Program Organization (2—2) jot pif 


; H J 

; rvision 1n jun” yea! 
Principles of administration, organization, and supe Academic ^ 
school, senior high school, and college programs (saws 


day) f 
) ne 
put 
^ . " 
117 Teaching Modern Dance (2 or 3) - and ous 
ation e 
Methods of teaching modern dance: technique, improvis? adult 


, lege, 
position. Analysis of accompaniment Secondary, Colleg 


(1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening ) 
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118 Dance Production (2 or 3) Burtner 
Planning, choreographing, and staging of dance: demonstrations, concerts, 
musicals, plays, festivals, lighting, costuming, sets, make-up, accompani- 
ment. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) Withers 


Exploration and understanding of creative movement for children. Evalu- 
ation of methods and materials. Dance for children with special educa- 


tion problems (Fall—day ) 

120 Repertory (1) Withers 
Study and performance of completed dance works. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring 
as arranged; summer 1969—Dance Workshop) 

121 School and Community Health Programs (3) Castell” 
Health services, healthful environment, health instruction, sources of mate- 
rial for general health knowledge. (Fall—evening ) 

2 r , A — 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) Stallings 


Curriculum planning and organization, methodology, selection and use of 
materials of health education, evaluation, basic health knowledge. 
(Spring—day ) 


131 Tests and Measurements in Physical Education (3) Reed 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Critical survey of tests in physi- 
cal activities, methods of test construction, elementary statistics. (Fall 
—day) 

132 Camp Leadership (1 or 2) Clapp 
Philosophy and techniques of camp counseling; survey of organization and 
om including outdoor education. Open to nonmajors. (Spring— 

ay) 

134 Rhythmic Analysis through Creative Movement (3) DeBoeck 


Pulse, meter, phrase, simple music notation, and analysis of elementary 
forms of music composition. Sensory and ideational stimuli, music, poetry, 
and the visual arts as motivation for improvisation and choreography. Pre- 
Tequisite: one semester of modern dance or ballet, or equivalent. 
(1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day) 


135.3 
6 Survey of Dance History (3-3) Burtner 
Dance from primitive ritual to contemporary folk, art, and ethnic forms. 
mta ar work in dance included. First half: prehistoric to 20th century. 
Second half: 20th century. (1969—70 and alternate years: academic 
Year—evening) 
138 OA 1 
Organization and Administration of Physical DeAngelis, George 
“ducation (3) 
Organization and administration of elementary, secondary, and college pro- 
^ 8rams. Plants, fields, equipment, and programs. (Fall—as arranged) 
8S v 
Safety Education (3) Bumgarner 
erctllity, prevention, and emergency care of all types of injuries with ref- 
> *nce to first aid and athletics. Proper use of personnel, facilities, and 


* Casten i 
E] ` 
Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine 
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equipment. Red Cross certification as an instructor. Prerequisite Biolo£- 
ical Sciences 11-12. (Spring—day ) 
164 Physiology of Exercise (3) Berube 
^ 2 p . sc 
The physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on the 
functions (Fall—evening ) 
THIRD GROUP 
Stallings 


201 Philosophy of Physical Education (3) 


; r „s, prin 
Concepts of philosophy and philosophic method applied to objectives, p 


ciples, and practice in physical education (Fall—evening) 
: . stalling’ 
202 Motor Learning (3) Stalling 
. lica* 
Physiological and psychological correlates of motor learning with imp! 
evening 


tions for teaching methods and training schedules (Spring 


Hanke? 


211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) 0 
. " 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). For experienced teachers. rent 

: a f cur 

ganization, supervision, and curriculum problems growing out of e 

issues; program planning policies; competition (Summer 1969 
e "» a ; > ; s illan’ 

215 Administration of High School Athletics (3) Mi 
s center 


Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campu onfef* 
Open only to majors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), * 
ence (1 hour). For the prospective high school athletic director. 


: , -tion * 
philosophy, principles, and procedures essential for the administratic ) 
summer 


staff 


development of a sound athletic program (Fall—evening; 


216 Organization and Administration of Physical Education (3) 


aniz?” 

. > organ! 
Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Basic concepts of the Org ol 
it the secondary an% Tihe 


tion and administration of physical education igh 
oug 
thr ged 


lege levels; human relations and administration presented naly? 
case method"; actual cases of typical administrative problems 
and discussed. (Spring—evening ) k 
| sna 
i] : £ x " Jest 
| 220 Problems in Health Education (3) m 
| ; T an 
l Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Health needs, policies “". the 
| 1 ral cS 
| gram planning, use of community resources, promising practice 
| field. (Fall—evening) 
" era 
n . ^ , , . Snod£ 
230 Elementary School Physical Education (3) į phir 
2 " yrren " 
For elementary education majors and classroom teachers. ©! instr" 
| losophy, trends, and research; their implications for curriculum 969) 
tion, integration of subject matter, and evaluation (Summer d 
| " . - n Ree 
I| 231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) A 
| . evaluatioP m 
| Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Planning the evalt ;nistratio" 
| gram, review of outcomes, analysis of tests and standards, adm 
I| and interpretation of tests, guidance (Summer 1969) suf 
232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) m 
7 curt". 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for veni ) 


alternate years: spring 


College 


instruction, evaluation (1969-70 and 
o 


* Mr. Millan is Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education in the 


St 


dies 
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234 Organization and Administration of Elementary School Snodgrass 


Physical Education (3) 

For school administrators, supervisors, principals, and physical education 
specialists. Curriculum, administrative, and supervisory problems; kinder- 
garten, grades 1-6. (1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


24] Physical Examinations and Correctives (3) Nashman 


Examinations for detection of postural defects, faulty body mechanics, 
and physical fitness; exercise prescription. Clinical experience. Prerequi- 
site: Physical Education 105 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


242 Recreation for Special Groups (3) Staff 


Organization and administration of a community-oriented program for 
the mentally retarded; orthopaedic, neurological, cardiovascular, and other 
handic:pping conditions; culturally deprived. All age groups included 
(Spring—evening) 


250 Recreation and Outdoor Education (3) Thompson 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour). Current trends in philosophy, 
Principles, practices, and programs for outdoor education, camping, and 
community-school relationships. (Fall—evening ) 


258 Safety Education—Care and Prevention (3) Millan* 


Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus centers Care 
and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, first aid, and liability. 
Leads to Instructor Certification in First Aid (Spring—evening; sum- 
mer 1969) 


2 3 
“61 Driver and Safety Education I (3) Scott 


History, scope, objectives. Automobile construction and maintenance, 
traffic accidents, laws, regulations, sound driving practices, responsibilities, 
and liabilities; emphasis on practice driving laboratory experiences 
(Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


a 
262 Driv i ; v 

2 Driver and Safety Education II (3) Scott 
Methods and techniques of conducting programs, pupil and program 
evaluation, research, planning, organization and instruction in modern 
approaches, laboratory and direct experiences in the utilization of mul- 


tiple car and simulator approaches to instruction (Spring—evening; 
Summer 1969) 
26 T - ^ n r 
3 Basic Simulation—Driver Education (3) Pittst 


Offered only by the College of General Studies in off-campus centers 
Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator instruction. Op- 
*ration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization and administration 
of a driver education simulator program. (Spring—evening ) 


: 
“64 Safety Education (3) Castell: 


Extr: . . a 
dr Taneous influences that cause vehicular accidents—such as alcohol, 
wen suicidal tendencies, emotional and psychological factors, medical 
*asons—and their effects upon driver safety. (Spring—evening) 


T 


Mr, y 
tugi Millan jg he 
+ dies, sistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education in the College of General 


Mr, p 
te Pitts is Lec 
" Castel Lecturer in Physical Education in the College of General Studies 


sistant Clinical Professor of Medicine in the School of Medicine 


PASARE E EET" 


^ 
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= ; 1 Burtnef 
270 Philosophy of Dance (3) ww 
: - e . 18th cem 

Study of the theories and concepts underlying dance from. the ! e 

tury to the present. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evenin£ 
e ; Katz 

271-72 Dance Notation (3—3) 


Study of Labanotation. First half: leads to elementary certification; oa 
shape notation included. Second half: intermediate level. Special prc d 
study and reconstruction of notated works of 20th century choreogrel ag 
of American modern dance. (1969-70 and alternate years: acade 
year—day ) 


r 
271 v . Burtne 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) ph 
»ogra 
Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Choreogt@r. 


i" 
s "wur » for cred 
ing of group and solo works in dance. May be repeated once fc 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


r 
A : wur e : Burtne 
277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) study 
Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and perticips stud- 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance be 
ied. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
` C 
^ " " : h Georg 
280 Supervision of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation (3) „chef 
1 i n teat 
Purpose, principles, and techniques of supervision. | mphasis on vement 
supervisor communication in curriculum development and imp 
of instruction. (Summer 1970 and alternate summers) s 
i „Angelis, Stalling 
297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) DeAngelis, ( liter? 
| indine ] o 
Individual studies; critique and synthesis of research findings anc edit. 


L5 
^ P : . for * 

ture. Prerequisite: Education 295. May be repeated once 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Physics 

s shail” 

Professors G.M. Koehl, Herbert Jehle, H.H. Hobbs, Julian Eisenstein (c 
man), Otto Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli 

Associate Professor Francisco Prats 

Associate Professorial Lecturers H.H. Landon. Jr.. Herbert Rabin P 

Assistant Professors Margaret Montzka, J.M. Harrison, N.K Khatche 
W.C. Parke 

Assistant Professorial Lecturer Ronald Andrews 

Instructors Mohammad Fatemi, D.R. Lehman 


ressia™ 


site’ 
quis! 
i 4 Í Eve Prered 4, 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science in Physics (De partmentat) 76 including 
the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respectively, P 23 ‘and 24 
Physics 1, 30, 31-32, 51-52: ¢ hemistry 11-12; Mathematics 21, 22, 43, 


? 11 „e: we 

31, 32, and 33. : Science degre? 65- 
Required: for the Bachelor of Arts degree and the Bachelor of c 163 , uo 

general requirements, pages 81-85, including Physics 151, 161, 162, 19 140, ! 


34, 1 

66, 167, 168; six hours selected from Mathematics 111, 112, 124, 134, ith à 

Statistics 97 or Electrical Engineering 51. : '« degree wi 
Master of Arts in the field of Physics Prerequisite: a Bac iclor's 


major in Physics at this L niversity, or equivalent. 
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Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including Physics 231, 232, 233- 
a ^X 236, 291, plus one of the following: Physics 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, or 
ended of Philosophy fields of study in Physics: Experimental Solid State Physics 
cm. ior of Eles trons in Solids, Growth and Perfec tion of Cry stals, Magnetic Prop- 
(Bio, M Solids at Low Temperatures, Mossbauer Effe 1), and Theoretical F hysics 
Pn F lementary Particle s, Field Theory, General Re lativity, Magnetic and Op- 
M opener of Solids, Mole ular Structure, Nuc lear Scattering, Quantum Mechan- 

—See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 

s o of Philosophy in the field of Biophysic s (an interdepartmental field offered 
15) e departments of Biological Sciences, Physics, and Physiology, see pages 212- 

—See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree. 

Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Physics. Prerequisite: the 

ucation curriculum, page 78. 

*quired: the Physics option and the professional courses listed on pages 111, 114. 


De "um . 
Part Partmental prerequisite: Physics 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a de- 
mental adviser, are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Physics. 


FIRST GROUP 


| General Physics (4) Staff 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11. (Fall—day and 
evening; spring—day; summer 1969) 


^» - ^ 
2 General Physics (4) Staff 
Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11 (Fall—day; spring 


—4ay and evening; summer 1969) 


9. a 
10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) Hobbs 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (24 hours). Classical through modern as- 
tronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying astronomical sys- 
"m and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, 
ll a semester. (Academic year—day ) 


30 Introductory Modern Physics (4) Staff 
Introduction of concepts in modern physics and laboratory techniques nec- 
essary for the more advanced work in Physics 31 through 52. Prerequisite: 
Physics 1 or equivalent and one semester of calculus. Physics 1 may be 
Waived on the basis of the College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test or by a departmental examination prior to registration. Labora- 


t fee 1 
Ory fee, $11. (Spring—day and evening) 
1-35 
: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) Staff 
a eoretical structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 
iques 
ques. Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Physics 30 (Aca- 
emic year—as arranged) 
5 32 Introducti ) i i 2-2 
uction to Experimental Physics (2—2) Staff 


Experi a 
ements and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech 
t ques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Physics 2 or 30, and two semes 
ers of calc È : 

« * Of calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester. (Academic year—4day 
and evening) 


EARRA TEET 
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SECOND GROUP 


Mechanics of mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conserva o 
x nts 


| 116 Quantum and Solid State Physics (3) suf 
` p jor m 
Concepts in quantum mechanics leading to study of electron behav 
j 
| solids. Prerequisite: Physics 32, 52; Mathematics 111 (Spring—* 
ning) 
= . staff 
151-52 Intermediate Laboratory (2—2) Y. 
| d 
0| 
| Independent advanced work to introduce student to laboratory and = 
: a ys 
| techniques and the use of specialized instruments. Prerequisite Pa 
" è "T 5 
| 51-52. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester (Academic year—as arrang 
161 Mechanics I (3) 2 
tion 


laws, Euler’s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and eleme 
Lagrange's and Hamilton's equations. (Fall—as arranged ) 


staff 
enson 


162 Mechanics II (3) 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stress t 


x ring 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. (Sp 
—as arranged ) 
"m taff 
163 Optics (3) : ld 
| r í tic fiel 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic other 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals an 
media, dispersion. (Fall—as arranged) r 
4° 1 3 Sta 
164 Thermodynamics (3) im- 
‘ " . ; o Ss! 
li Basic principles of thermodynamics, reversible changes, applications ! 5 
[| ple systems, thermodynamic potentials, phase equilibrium (Spring 
| [| arranged) 
4 Il 5 
ji ll 165-66 Elec , ic ' 1 suf 
| 165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3—3) lus 
¢ alcuP 


Development of Maxwell's field equations using vector and tensor ** 
x + circuit 

electrostatics, stationary and nonstationary phenomena, basic Circ! TE 

ory, electromagnetic waves and radiation (Academic year" 


| Í ranged) 
suff 
| 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) 
(Physics 167 and 168 replace former 167-68 Modern Physics) 


»^hantcs. 
Experimental background and theoretical basis of quantum mechar 


| (Fall—as arranged) 
i r staf 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) 


(Physics 167 and 168 replace former 167-68 Modern Physics) tome 
| . to alt 
| | Applications of quantum mechanics to statistical mechanics and 


molecular, and nuclear physics (Spring—as arranged) suf 


ll 170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) metals 
| I1] a - s in 
Í l Dielectric and magnetic properties of solids, behavior of electron 
j | and semi-conductors, lattice defects (Spring—evening ) | 
i , y [4 
| | Jeh 
172 Biophysics (3) tion 


: s „id repli 
Biosynthesis of macromolecules: physical basis of nucleic -— - action 
! transcription, and translation; information theory. Specificity O logica 
; n 
of cells in reaggregation and morphogenesis. Symmetry in bi 


ganization. (Spring—as arranged) 
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175 Nuclear Physics (3) Landon 


Structure and stability of atomic nuclei, nuclear transformations and re- 
actions, radiations of nuclei, fission. (Fall—as arranged) 


THIRD GROUP 


Consent of a departmental graduate adviser is required for admission to all third- 
8toup courses in Physics. 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Staff 
Aspects of electromagnetism having to do with fields in the vacuum and in 
media, their determination in terms of physical boundary conditions and 
their effects upon charges and matter; definition of field quantities, experi- 
mental field relations, solutions for the fields, effects of dielectrics and 
magnetic media, time dependent solutions, and basic aspects of optics. 
(Fall—as arranged) 


) " . 

232 Advanced Mechanics (3) Staff 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a basis for modern theory: variational 
principles, Lagrange's equations, Hamiltonian formulation, canonical trans- 
formations, classical perturbation theory, transition to continuum. 
(Spring—as arranged ) 


233-34 Quantum Mechanics (3-3) Staff 
General aspects of quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the develop- 
mental principles involved. Operators, representations and transformation 
theory, Schrodinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular momentum, pertur- 
bation theory, scattering theory. (Academic year—as arranged) 


235 Special Relativity (3) Staff 
Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: space and 
time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, covariant form 
of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, relativistic quantum 
equations. (1970—71 and alternate years) 


2 > ` 
236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics and Staff 
Radiative Effects (3) 
Lienard-Wiechert potentials, multipole fields, covariant methods, the self- 
field problem, and classical radiation theory. (Spring—as arranged) 


Bas 
741 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Atomic configurations under thermodynamic conditions using partition 
functions and cluster expansion techniques; ideal and nonideal gases; elec- 
tron plasmas; changes of state. (Fall—as arranged) 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) Jehle 


Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, binding energy, optical 
activity, Hartree and Hartree-Fock equations, spin-effects, rotational and 


Vibrational effects, paramagnetic resonance, chemical binding. (Spring 
~as arranged) 
2 ^ 
^43 Solid State Physics: Structure and Binding (3) Eisenstein 


stomic structure of solids and analysis of the binding of crystals. Crystal- 
ine forms and symmetries, atomic vibrations and specific heats, sound and 
9Ptical propagation, crystalline defects. (Fall—as arranged) 
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^) 
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TS 2 " " " " 1 ;isenstein 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Processes in Metals (3) Eisen 6 
: : " > electronic 
Phenomena in metals and semi-conductors determined by the M "iA 
states allowed: binding, specific heats, magnetic properties, pes P 
nomena. Independent particle approximation and many-body aspects * 


discussed. (Spring—as arranged) 


Zuchelli 


na- 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: Theory and Applications (3) 
. ha al 
A presentation of the lower order effects depending upon the ou ae 
ture of the electromagnetic field: Hamiltonian formulation and fielc feci 
tization, perturbation calculations, Compton effect, photoelectric of re 
electron-electron scattering, pair creation and annihilation, indices ¢ 


fraction, divergence difficulties. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 


" - ne d ^r mann 

246 Quantum Field Theory (3) -— and 
^ É : a 

Covariant presentation of general theory of quantized fields, Boson 


alizà* 

` ^ j naliz? 

Fermion fields, theory of S-matrix, dispersion relations, and renort 

tion program. (Spring—as arranged ) 

prats 
ion 

1 n s, P 

Nuclear interactions, nuclear models, theory of nuclear reaction 


ring 
physics and weak interactions (1969-70 and alternate years: Sp? 
as arranged) 


^A 


247 Nuclear Theory (3) 


Jehle 


i ) sak and strong 

Scalar, vector, and spinor fields and their particle aspects, weak — 
=" j As arra" 

interactions, symmetry properties and conservation laws. (As 


248 Elementary Particles (3) 


e „cheli 

D pe: i uc 
249 Statistical Processes (3) Z iof 
J : 4 , > behav!“ 
Extension of statistical concepts to irreversible processes. I rgodic pe 
" large SV! ` 
classical and quantum approaches to irreversible effects in large $) mic 


ther modyné 


staf 


e in 
ruction ! 
rticu 
fof 


master equations, recurrence paradox and development of 
concepts (1970—71 and alternate years) 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) 
Complements the established curriculum by affording formal inst N 
topics of immediate interest to the development of physics and in 5 
lar to the members of the graduate research group. May be repete 
credit with permission of graduate adviser. (Fall and spring" ^ 
ranged ) 


staff 
52 Laboratory (2-2) , 

. n " „mester 
Individual work on special topics. Laboratory fee, $11 a seme 
(Academic year: Saturdays—as arranged) 

254 General Theory of Relativity (3) « field 
A : tein $ k 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying x* prn 

. > 1 » y av 
equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the theory, i d theo? 

C 

ciple, conservation laws, perturbation theory, gravitational radia 

relativistic cosmology. (Spring—as arranged ) í 
stal 
291 Seminar (1) red f0F 
: — »giste i 
Individual investigation of special problems. All students rep rins K 


Master’s degree in physics are expected to attend this seminar for parte 
" E > I! 
dence for the degree, and to take part in its programs. ( redit mesters o 
‘ seme 7 
pation in the seminar work is obtained during the last two t. juring he 
r wor 


residence; this credit, however, is based upon the semina 
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entire period of residence. May be repeated once for credit. 
Spring—as arranged) 


) &. o = 
499-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Fall and 


Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1969) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Phy siology 


Pr 
Ofe. ` " . , 
py etors C.S. Tidball (Chairman), R.A. Kenney 
Sori 


'" Leonard Laster 
Soc; Professors Elizabeth Tidball (Research), Marie Cassidy 


"ig "rofessorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, Q.L. Hartwig, R.J. Podolsky, 
Atrigi Hagins, R.H, Adamson 
istany y Ofessors Elizabeth Stephenson, M.J. Jackson 
'uctoy R essorial Lecturer W.L. Haskell 
"lure, R “A. Lavine 
Speci.) , ~T. Moxley III 


i 

al Lecturers | | 
Mast ! 

No ma E of Science 

in .AJor is specified 

5 saves or 
‘wad, athem; 
: Ired. x ‘ 

itty A the general requirements, pages 89-95, In addition to the thesis, the 


"e d work should include Physiology 201, 221, 298, and at least 
Don Mester hours of ) J 


. Langley, H.J. Zimmerman 


a Bachelor's degree. 
but the undergraduate program must have included the follow- 
equivalent: Biological Sciences 11—12: € hemistry 11—12, 22, 51-52, 


Vago OF of Ph; research (Physiology 295). 
pila 1 Philosophy fields of study in Physiology: Applied Physiology, Cardio- 
p olo ysiology, Cellular Physiology, Endocrine Physiology, Gastrointestinal 
Ex 89.93 ' europhysiology, Renal Physiology, and Respiratory Physiology.—See 
by Octo, of Phi 7, for requirements for the degree. 
is he de tilosophy in the field of Biophysics (an interdepartmental field offered 
3 *Partm » b 
EN ments , 


ff Biological Scien« es, Physic 


s, and Physiology, see pages 212 
93, 95-97, 


Pag ^ 
an 89 for requirements for the degree 
b 
Da apes — 
Dre f menta] — ~ " 
sj - requisite: Physiology 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 
Ysiology numbered above 201. 


191 
Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 


Cure (5 : > ' 

of phy 2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 

Daten OB. A required course for graduate students who have not had 
2 " " 

my 201 or equivalent. Content of this course is on the undergrad 


Kenney 


dere ew 


^ 
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ll uate level; students may receive graduate credit on completion of addi 

tional work as prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite Biological vei 

| ences 11-12 or equivalent and consent ot instructor. Open to € olumbit 
College of Arts and Sciences students only with the approval of the Sf | 

dent's major adviser. (Fall—day ) f 

li 201 Physiology (8) 9 j 

| Lecture (8 hours), laboratory (6 hours), conference (1 hour). Cella 

organ system, and applied mammalian physiology. Prerequisite for m 

ivalent; Biochem" 


ate students: Anatomy 201 or Physiology 191, or equ 
222 may be taken concur 


201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 

sent of Chairman of Department Nonmedical students pl 
the first meeting of the course occurs one week before the sta 
versity campus classes. Open to Consortium students only Ww! 
sion of department chairman (Spring—day ) 


0 
rently); Of hl 
case note t 
art of » 
th perm 


n 
avs + onhens? 
bens Stephen” i 

Present work discus" 
luated. Topics to Cot 
nch or German: redit 


| 
Staff and student presentations from literature 
. I 
experimental design and scientific deduction eva 


nounced. Prerequisite: a reading knowledge of Fre for 
| tent differs each time the course 1$ offered; may be repeate 
(Fall and spring—day ) po 
‘ Tid 
251 History of Medicine (1) E. rex! 
n the con 


| ogy and medicine i 
of the times in which they lived and worked (Fall —day) " 


" eS 
neonatal chang F 


ounseling. 


| | 252 Physiological Basis of Sexuality (1) co 
| Il Conference 1 hour a week. Human reproduction, all 
|} traception, sterility; their implications on patient C 
day) pa! 

Tid 
C. " 


hy 


| x , 
| Survey of the great contributors to physiol 
i 


| | 253 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) tance P 
Emphasis on acid-base and fluid-35 c, 00) 


Conference 1 hour a week 
(Not offered 


iology and its relation to clinical problems. 


Introduction to Electrocardiography (1) 


255 ith 
|} Offered jointly by Department of Phy siology - 


ict 
^ ser 
and the Public usei 
activity, me ds 


Instrumentation Field Station. Cardiac electrical 
osis of Car 


record it, application of these principles to diagn 


(Fall—day) C «si 
a 


259 Introduction to Electron Microscopy (3) 


Lecture (2 hours) laboratory as arranged. Basic theory % 


croscopy and its application to biological investigative 5 (Not 


| l registration. Admission by permission of instructor. 
I 1969-70) sj 
1d = watt a g? 
! ! 261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) por ud 
| ; sal à - 
Lecture or conference 2 hours à week. Physiological PP coli 
ulcerative 


| 
! clinical problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, 


titis, and others. (Fall—day ) E 


| 262 Cardiovascular Physiology (2) 

| 
Lecture or conference 2 hours 
physiology at an advanced level 


-— 
An overview of 


a week 969-70) 


(Not offered 1 
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263 Endocrine Phy siology (2) Jackson 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. Basic physiolog 
derangements involving 
1969-70) 


y underlying clinical 
abnormal endocrine functions (Not offered 


264 Advanced Physiology of Metabolism (2) Laster 
(Formerly Introduction to H xperimental Medicine 
Conferences on basic and clinica] research which 
Standing to disease states chara 
(Fall- day ) 


have brought new under- 
cterized by inborn errors of metabolism 


267 Renal Physiology (2) 
Lecture or conference 2 hours a week. 
àt àn advanced level. (Fall—day ) 


Kenney 
An overview of renal physiology 


271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics and 
their application to the measurement of physiological phenomena. Prereq- 


uisite: Mathematics 22 or 31: Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


272 Mammalian Radiophysiology (1) 


Lecture or conference 1 hour a week. 
lethality. 


Jackson 


Basic physiology of radiation 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day) 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


By Special arrangement. with individual Staff members. Approximately 4 
Clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour credit. Content dif- 
fers each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
SPring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) 


Guided review of se 


Staff 
lected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's 
graduate Program. This course satisfies the requirements for the Master's 

Omprehensive Examination, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
minoring in Physiology, and Part I of the € umulative General Examina- 


t i : i 
on in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Physiology 
l. (Fall—as arranged ) 


99. 3 
00 Thesis Research (3-3) - 


396 Adv 
Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


ited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination, 


Pertin Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of 

rir areas of the candidate's minor field This course satisfies the 

iology en! for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Phys- 
° (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


39g 
Development of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 
imi , 
ted lo students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
ron On. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation 
Oblem. Th 


lati is course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumu- 
ive Gener 


Tan al Examination in Physiology. (Fall and spring—as ar- 
Bed; summer 1969) 
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~ Staff 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) dit 

edit. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


May be repeated for cr 


Political Science 

Professors J.W. Brewer, W.H. Kraus (Chairman), Kurt London, R.E. purcell 
H.M. Stout, H.L. LeBlanc, Benjamin Nimer, H.C. Hinton, Andrew Gyorgy 

Professorial Lecturers F.M. Riddick, F L. Hadsel, Bernard Gordon 

Associate Professors R.S. Jordan, J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott 

Associate Professorial Lecturers Donald Robinson, John Hanessian, Jr. 
Ellert, M.J. Cazan 

Assistant Professors Bernard Reich, D.T. Allensworth, S.J Wayne 

Linden, J.D. Stempel 


Robe! 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.A 
Instructor K.L. Storrs k 
prerequisite 

a 


(Departmental) 
$-6 an 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Political Science 
the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Political Science 
tistics 51 or 53. : „mest 

Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, thirty * este! 
hours of Political Science courses including Political Science 105 and six E ours 
hours from each of Groups A, B, C, and D, listed below. The six semeste š- ste! 
selected from Group A must include Political Science 117 or 118; the SX 1 g, the 
hours from Group B must include Political Science 103 or 104 of 122 


: . 112; ! 
six semester hours from Group C must include Political Science 111 ws . 82. 
171 or 181 or -: 


semester hours from Group D must include Political Science 0 
: t, and Methodolef 


Group A: Political Theory, History of Political Thougt an GON 
Political Science 107, 117-18, 119-20, 141, 160, 198; Group B Am 151, 16^ 
ment and Politics—Political Science 103, 104, 121-22, 125, 126, 145, 179». "sciet 

Political p 
;roup 


and Politics 


199: Group C: Comparative and Foreign Government 
192. 193, 194, 


101. 111, 112, 113, 115, 161, 162, 177, 178, 190, 191. ^ 
Political Science 163, 1 


International Politics, Law and Organization P 
82, 189, 197. . In ord? 
Political Science majors may apply for graduation with Special Hon fill » 
to be recommended by the Department for Special Honors, students. mus k je & 
general requirements (see page 48) and must complete with distinction 8 he nor 
independent study, as demonstrated in a written paper, in addition tO : will fe 
credit requirements of particular courses. A committee of the Departm? of 
view the paper and make the recommendation for Special Honors s shoul " 
Students who wish to undertake independent study for Special Hono! sek of vé 
ister with the secretary of the Department no later than the second bec in 
semester, and then consult with a member of the Department whose sper r 0 y" 
ests lie in the area of the proposed research project Students register ing with 
Science 150 may qualify for graduation with Special Honors by complete " 
tinction the work connected with their internship -- pol 
American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senio! year electi? AP 
Science majors. helof of at 
Master of Arts in the field of Political Science Prerequisite: ? m maj? 
degree with a major in Political Science at this University (OT equiva’ d 
where) with a B average (or better) in the major. ys 9 red 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, The thirty hot p, 
work must be approved in advance by the adviser politi al Pri 
| Science: American dW 


Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Political 


i . val na 
and Behavior, Comparative Government and Politics, Constitutio ag 
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Politics, International Law, International Politics, International Organization, Political 
leory (Normative and Empirical), State and Urban Politics, The Presidency and the 
foyer trative Establishment, U.S. Foreign Policy ; and Politics of Latin America, 
'*! Union, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Far East, South and Southeast Asia, 
E. (south of Sahara), Middle East. —See pages 89-93, 95.97. 
€ degree, 
9ctor of Philosophy fields of study in Intern 


for requirements 


ono, sti ational Relations combine work in 
ucs, History, and Political Science. 
achelor of Arts in the field of International Affairs:—See page 363. 
achelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies with optional emphasis 
Olitical Science (Interdepartmental).—See page 301. 
Aheloy of Arts in the field of Public Affairs (Politics Option).—See page 363. 
wer of Arts in the field of International A fjairs.—See pages 363—64, 
Politicas sl Arts in the field of Latin American Studies w ith optional emphasis in 


! cience (Inte rdepartmental).—See pages 301-2. 
itics IF of Arts in the field of Public 
“Se page 364. 


Affairs with a specialization in Domestic Pol- 


Departme 


ron ntal prerequisite: Political Science 5-6 is prerequisite to all second- 


Courses in Political Science. 


P 
Ist GROUP 


5-6 Introduction to Political Science (3-3) Staff 
First half: structure, powers, and processes of the American political sys- 
lem—Congress. the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, political 
Parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. Second halt: 
Nature and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political 
‘ystems; international relations and political ideologies. (First half: 
fall— day: spring—evening; summer 1969. Second half: fall—evening; 
SPring—day: summer 1969.) 


Ske, | 
“COND GROUP 


101 E i | 
Far East in the Modern World (3) Michael | 
eneral character of Far E 

Pact of Ame 
and the 


astern societies and their response to the im- 
America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in the Far East 
i influence of world communism. (Fall—day; summer 1969) 
03M 

“¢tropolitan Goy ernment and Politics (3) Allensworth 
anges and processes in metropolitan areas? emphasis on re- 
sub-regional governmental institutions. (Spring—day; sum- 
Mer 1969) 8 £ pring—da) 


Allensworth 

Centraliza,; al government forms, policies, and practices. Theory of de- 

— Of governmental functions. Significance of intergovern- 

x s relations, Comparative state and local political systems and their 

10s and economic foundations, (Spring—day ) 
Sco, 

P* and Methods of Political Science (3) 


eve] Wayne 

ve x 2 : 

e = — of the discipline to its present state; major approaches to 
Spring. ov. Politics empirical methods of political research. (Fall and 
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07 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


| 12 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 


* Political Science 112, 115, and 161 are rela 


Elliott, Kraus 
main 
the 


p . lh f 
Development of democratic political institutions and analysis Of 


ideological changes during the 19th and 20th centuri 


(Spring—day; summer 


Emphasis 0n 
1969) 


es. 


rise of socialism and communism. 


J 
Stout, Elliott, GYS 


Introduction to the government and politics of the principal constituti 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the re pi^ 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other West European day 
tems and the communist government ol East Germany (Fall-7*** 
and evening; summer 1969) 
sjliott, GyorP 
nation’ 
purop™ 


Stout, I 


of the communist 


Introduction to the government and politics 
astern 


emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries Of I 


(Spring—evening ) 
Stout 


113 Political Problems of the British Commonw ealth (3) f equ?! 
s 0 a 


question 


From Colonial Empire to modern Commonwealth: i 
onwealth > 


partnership; governments and policies in principal Comm 969-70) 
problems of new states in Asia and Africa (Not offered 1 ! ' 
—" 1 Gyo 
*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) qal $* 
*nmentàl *' 
Study of the contemporary social and ethnic structures, governing «pps 
tems, and international position of the East European satellites: if Sov 
on the post-World War II political evolution and present status 
satellite nations. (Not offered 1969—70) 
Kraus 
117-18 Political Theory: Nature and Growth of Western 
of 


Political Thought (3—3) pasis 
ali: f 7 "ste I sht with emp» onal 

First half: foundations of Western political thought . the en be 

classical antiquity; Western political tradition. Second half: "of t 


1 ation 
sance and Reformation to recent times. Theoretica! found a 


ence 
) pedieD^ yy; 
modern state: morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, ob yes 

i „mic ye 
resistance; liberalism, democracy, conservatism. (Academ 

summer 1969—Political Science 118) wort 

ens 
T .gan, ADOM 
20 American Political Thought (3—3) Brewer, Morgan, ^. gg? 
n colon, ig 


the United States fror 


Introduction to political thought in politica 
to the present. (Academic year—day, summer 1969 c 
k Mori! 
-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3—3) iC 
: . t econo" s 
First half: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, aic yea! 
lation. Second half: political and civil rights (Acadet 
summer 1969—Political Science 121) gidd? 
125 Legislative Organizations (3) politic” joo 
,.]up» ra 
Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make if rep? 
ganization. Political and parliamentary procedures used Nears) 
and enactment of legislation. (1970-71 and alternate ? 
e 
y” 


ted in their subject matter, * 


the three may be applied toward a degree 
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126 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 


Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation: development of the 

institution; the selection process; emphasis on legislative-executive rela- 

tions, (Fall—day; summer 1969) 
14] Development of Legal Institutions (3) Brewer 
Introduction to historical jurisprudence: primary attention to the origins 


of Roman Law of Continental Europe and of Anglo-Saxon Common Law. 
(Spring—day ) 
145 Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc, Robinson 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
System and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
elections, devices for organizing the government. 


(Fall—evening; spring 
—day; summer 1969) 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 
Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they oper- 
ate On government to influence public policy. (Spring—day ) 

150 Internship in Politics (3) 
Study of the 


State, 


Wayne, Robinson 


political process in action by assignment to a congressional, 
» Or local government office to pursue a specific research project. Ad- 
mission by selection of a departmental committee, with priority given to 
seniors majoring in Political Science. Papers judged meritorious qualify 
Students for Special Honors in Political Science. (Fall and spring—as 
arranged ) 


151 Public Administration (3) Allensworth 


Theory and practice of governmental administration and its relation to 
Other public and private organizations and interests; introduction to or- 


ganization theory and behavior. (Fall—day) 


16 . : 2 
Modern ( ommunist Ideologies (3) Elliott 


I " ~ : 
Ntensive study of 20th century communism: emphasis on its antecedents 


a 

- Possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of leading com- 
unist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. (Summer 

—offered only in Communist Affairs program) 


*161 Sov; 


et Government and Politics (3) Gyorgy 
Analvsi« i j ; : 
ta alysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system under Lenin, 
ma 'n, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; government and 


sass Organizations: 
eign Policy, 


selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, and for- 
(Summer 1969) 


162 
Government and Politics of China (3) 


© Chinese 
ism 5 hinese Revolution: Chinese tradition, modern Chinese history, Marx- 
Ching asm, and Soviet influence; the rise of the Communist Party of 
a, 


Police principa: power structures: party, bureaucracy, armed forces, 
- Major domestic and foreign objectives and policies. Students can- 


NOt rece; or " I 
1969-75)" Credit for both Political Science 162 and 194, (Not offered 


Poli 
the "cat i 
Uhr, Science 2 
te ma 112, 115, and 161 are rel 


a ated in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
*PPlied toward 


à degree 


CA 28 0 © mo 
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AXES 3 : ` " :]liott 
163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) E á 
> " w— omm 
Relations with United States, Third W orld, China; international € “hips 
nism: disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; interrelate il 
of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. ee 
day; summer 1969) 
RE ME ‘ ^ Reich 
167 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) " 
xe 
Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, € 
tion, and substance of U.S. foreign policy. ( Fall—day) 


torts 
Reich, Jordan, Stor 


171 International Politics (3) «efi 
of forei£ 


International actors, international 
policy, global and regional patterns, 


and domestic environments ien Por 
general characteristics of forelg 


day; summer 1969) 


icy. (Fall—day and evening; spring 
an 
1 by i : Jord? 
172 International Organization (>) ww 
1 r 1 n "ganizá 
Development and operations of the 1 nited Nations, regional organ yening) 
and functional international organizations (Spring—day ane © 6 
sto 
177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) arget 
1 "9* ^ asi m se 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis 4 evening 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall—day; spring—day an 
summer 1969) 
stom 


178 Latin America: Political Patterns and International 


Relations (3) in 
d states: P 


oreign policies of selecte 


ter 


Patterns of political development, f 


s» Americi 
tion, United States-Latin Ame 


American diplomacy and organiza 
tions (Spring—day ) "i 
pre" 


181—82 Public International Law and Organization ( 3-3) , ol 


First half: emphasis 


Survey of the public law of nations. 
and the 


peace. Second half: attention to neutrality 


(Academic year—day; summer 1969- Political Science 181) Nin 
189 African International Politics (3) f Afric? 
acts Ol / 
Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspe) 
relations with the outside world. (Spring—day; summe! Nin 
190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) d no 
trie 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected coun 
Mediterranean Africa. (Fall—day; summer 1969) Tm 
" *4* . 1 uals 
191 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (5) i ye 
, , state» 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Aral 
Iran, and Israel. (Fall—day ) gei 
" 241 : = 1 ipy” 
192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (5) 5000) yon 
Mort 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, A (Sp? 
` ^ “as 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle Ea 
evening ) , Td 
À - à puree! 
193 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast , 
Asia (3) . are P 
s in the * 


Domestic and international politics of the majo! state 


ticular reference to India ( Fall—evening ) 
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194 Governments of China and Japan (3) Michael 


Institutions and processes of government in contemporary China and Ja- 
pan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
Students cannot receive credit for both Political Science 194 and 162. 
(Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


196 Problems of Modern Political Leadership (3) 
Lectures and discussions on problems of political leadership in developing 
states. (Not offered 1969-70) 

197 Proseminar: International Affairs (3) Purcell, Reich, Storrs 


Diplomatic, economic, psychological, military problems of U.S. foreign 
policy. Readings, term papers, discussion. Primarily for seniors in the 
International Affairs curriculum; open to a limited number of other quali- 
fied students. (Fall—day; spring—evening) 


oon amn . 24* "s 

198 ( ontemporary Trends in Political Science (3) 
Lectures and discussions emphasizing recent developments of research and 
theory applicable to developing states. (Not offered 1969—70) 

Oc r . 141 3 

199 American Government and Politics (3) LeBlanc 


Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant prob- 
lems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science curricula. 
(Spring—day; summer 1969) 


THIRD cuoi P 


Graq 
Uàle read; 
à le reading courses and seminars may vary in theme from year to year and 
Of the ; repeated for credit with the approval of the student’s adviser and the consent 
© instructor. 
01 Seminar: Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Wayne 
Reading and research. (Fall—evening) 
203-4 5 
7-4 State and Local Governments (3-3) Allensworth 


First half: readings and group discussions on the process of politics at state 
and local levels. Second half: advanced research in selected topics of state 


and local politics. (Academic year—evening ) 
209 
~ 1 + 1 , 
Seminar: the American Presidency (3) Wayne 
Reading and research on the institutionalized features of the American 
re "nov. ` 
esidency; emphasis on the politics of the Executive Branch. (Spring 


——tvening ) 


210 Seminar: the 


R American Congress (3) Robinson 
Cading Ta? ` 
Pen and research on the Congress of the United States (Fall—eve- 
Eg) 
211 Rega: 
pe in Comparative Government and Politics (3) Stout 
Me 
som ological questions; comparative political processes and systems; 
á h attention to legislatures, executives, parties, public services, the role 
the military, (Fall—day) 
215 X j 
*!2 Semi x i 2 
Erw" € omparative Government and Politics (3) Stout 
ecte à : 
Ms lopics in comparative political institutions and politics. Each 


T i$ devoted to a selected country or significant institutional or pol- 


FERRAR TTET 
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| icy problem. Attention is directed to questions of method. (Spring— 
I| day) 

London 
the Soviet 
ist system » 


215-16 Seminar: the Communist Camp in World Politics I-II (3-3) 


First half: significant issues of communism, particularly in 
Union and Red China; concept and structure of "world social Y 
intra-Bloc relations with emphasis on the Sino-Soviet dispute Prerequr 
| site: 3 semester hours in modern political theory. Second half: politica 
ramifications of the communist movement and its relations with the = 
communist world. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours in international rela 


tions or comparative government (Academic year—day ) 


-~ . * *,* E us 
| 217 Readings in Political Theory (3) Kre 
; , on 
| Readings and group discussions, principally on modern political and a 
| x al 
stitutional theory since the 17th and 18th centuries (Fall—even! 
" * L H * *aT > aus 
218 Seminar: Topics in Political Theory (3) Kr 
| " ~ J jtU- 
| | Research and discussion on problems of modern political and cone 
| " » , 
| tional theory; theoretical aspects of representative government, democra 
l socialism, totalitarianism (1969-70 and alternate years: spring 
ning) 
Morg?” 


| 221-22 The United States Constitution and the Judicial 


Function (3—3) ji 
law and Pi 


First half: readings and group discussions on constitutional an 
is | aw 
tics. Second half: seminar on selected topics of constitutional la 
judicial behavior (Academic year—evening ) 
ys 
42^ ad 3d ^ fall ` . 1 ra 
| 224 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) K d 


«an di 
ym pre Marxian 1 


i| Readings of primary and secondary works ranging frc :eité: 
Prerequisl^ 


l || Marxian socialism to contemporary Mar:ism-Leninism 
| | semester hours in modern political theory. (Fall—day) 
| lice , aus 
225 Seminar: Marxism-Leninism (3) P 
"ees . ic o! 
Crucial theoretical problems, such as the nature of revolution, dicm jit 
| of the proletariat, transition to communism, imperialism, and pates isite’ 
| eration in Marxian and contemporary communist doctrine. prerod) 
n Political Science 224 or permission of instructor (Spring—e¥* 
I! | 
| ~ org 
nt Gg oui ng - " > Jy 
227 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (4) $ ; 
: "E f : jons, 
Comparative study of principal political, social, economic institutio™ gd 


| viet stake; patterns of Soviet domination; efforts toward econom aft 
political integration; impact of the Sino-Soviet dispute; U.S. poli? " (yot 
satellite nations Workshop: Eastern Europe in world affairs. 

| offered 1969-70) 

| gilio" 

| 229 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) 


’ jtics , e 
i Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and pol cien 


IN = ~ x zl 
requisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 146, Politic? 


| 112, or equivalent. (Fall—evening) j 
[i | Met 
230 Seminar: International Communism (3) ter ar 
| T1 , € r : 
Fall semester: emphasis on operational techniques. Spring also "i 
studies. Students may receive credit for the fall semester an (F 


redit. 
spring semester, but neither semester may be repeated for cred 


and spring—evening ) 
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Michael 


Background, development, and status of conflict within the communist 
movement; emphasis on the role of Chinese communists. Prerequisite: 3 
semester hours selected from History 187; Political Science 101, 194; or 
equivalent. (Spring—day ) 


231 Seminar: Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


232 Seminar: International Communications (3) Dasbach 


East-West perspectives. Theory and history of national patterns of inter- 
national communications focusing on basic political and psychological 
aspects of communication between major communist and noncommunist 
powers. (Spring—4day ) 


233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
Politics, Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: Political Science 229 or 
consent of instructor. (Spring—evening ) 


234 The Soviet Political Process (3) Ploss 


Influence of revolutionary ideas, traditions, and accidental events on Soviet 
organization, and on administration of Soviet social, economic, national, 
and military policies; application of these policies by leaders to maintain 
power. (Fall—day) 


235-36 7; à n 
35-36 City and Regional Planning Processes (3-3) Allensworth 


(Replaces former Political Science 235 Metropolitan Government and 
Politics (3)) 

Examination of city and regional planning and land use processes. Role, 
Significance, and nature of responsibilities of comprehensive and functional 
area planning agencies and organizations at the local, sub-regional, and 
metropolitan levels. Strategies of administrators and other participants in 
metropolitan planning decision making. Economic, social, political, and 
administrative influences on land use and planning in the metropolitan 
area. First half: reading and group discussion. Second half: advanced 
research. (Academic year—evening) 


1237 Chinese Law (3) Hsia 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- 
Stitutional law of the People’s Republic of China, including general prin- 

ciples, state structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 

the administration of justice——courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; marriage 
law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; prin- 


Ciples Of civil law; communist Chinese concept of international law. 
(Spring —evening) 

1238 Sovi 
38 Soviet Law (3) Ramundo 


Concept of "socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state and 


Othe i : 

ther Participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 
Viet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 

Bovernmenta] apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal law; 


els 


tred in; 
t8 Joint] 
y by " 
am y the departments of Political Science and History 
Graduate students registering for Political Science 237 make special ar 
instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes 


Graduate students registering for Political Science 238 make special ar- 
Instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional semes- 


‘SA * 22 tena 


- 
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adire ini 
property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; 1M 
national law. (Fall—as arranged ) 
| M , ' sane Tm Blanc 
| 245-46 The American Political Process (3—3) LeB í 
| Ls . ' $0 
First half: readings and group discussions on the nature and func 
| Wwe 
political parties and the role and techniques of political interest 8! Aca 
| Second half: seminar on selected topics of American politics l 
| demic year—evening) 
Michae! 


| c? € . TW ` *4* 

253 Seminar: Chinese Government and Politics (3) : 

£ revo" 

Political institutions and concepts in late imperial times, during the of 
I mph: 1815 

" 


rom 


lution, under national government, and under communism 
the communist period. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected 1 
tory 187; Political Science 101, 194; or equivalent. (Fall—day) 

Michael 
e 


N 
A 


4 Colloquium: Modern China (3) 
f ute 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the Instit 


. scipli 
| Sino-Soviet Studies and other area NOMEN from different di of 1€ 
5 


| 
concerned with the study of modern China. Critical a gra" 
search plans and studies in progress in weekly sessions. / dva j| an 
s a T 
ate students admitted with permission of faculty group ‘ 
spring—day ) 
wore) 
E. : i Gyo"? 
255 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) London, te {0 
] 3 itu 
Interuniversity research colloquium of faculty members of the e ipli 5 
. k, » sc 
Sino-Soviet Studies and other area universities from different @ jscU 
` ` " ^ a d 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe. Cri ns Ad 
; : »ssiOns- 
sions of research plans and studies in progress in weekly gun grouP: 
À ty £ 
I| vanced graduate students admitted with permission of facut 
| (Fall and spring—day ) 
! 
| | 257 Seminar: Communism in Developing Countries (3) «t pal 
| ! : i nis 
| Examination of international communist policy for, and comm. patit 
| anc m 
i| ties in, developing countries. Case studies of Asia, Africa, ism; ® 
a 
| America. Basic communist concepts of imperialism and nation: riants of 
| sê Vi 
| | velopment and current application of Soviet and Chinese " 
| strategy and tactics for “national liberation.” (As arranged) 
I 
li 258 Seminar: C : à n t World (3) " 
258 Seminar: Communist Parties in the Noncommunis “anc 
| of 
Movements and ideological variations of communist parties, Europes 
4 st P or 
il Italy, the Scandinavian countries, and other Central and ve an Nott 
|| nations. Case studies on communist problems of Middle East * 
f i . 
j frican nations (As arranged) pinto” 
l 265-66 Chinese Communist Policy Processes (3-3) "m 
ane jn 
0 
ila 


" s 
Determinants of policy, view of the world, instrumentalitie formule? 
policy, fc 5: 
jence ^ pre 


| | power, interrelationship between domestic and foreign Sc 
| and implementation of policy. Prerequisite to Political 9€ 
| 

|] 


semester hours selected from Political Science 101, 194, or equiva et 
i requisite to Political Science 266: Political Science 265 or equiva aN 
1 | half: readings. Second half: research seminar (Academy * i 
| I ning) ce 
| akea "a a j^ 
| 267 Seminar: U.S. Foreign Policy (3) the foret. 
| | Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis O ecision ™ 
| | | policy of the United States, with particular reference tO the € 


ing process and the execution of policy (Fall—day) 
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268 Seminar: Comparative Foreign Policies (3) Stout 
Research and selected reading as the basis for an analysis of the foreign 
policies of major powers, with particular reference to the decision-making 
process and the execution of policy. (Spring—evening) 


269 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
External policies and relations of the USSR; world objectives of Soviet 
leaders; relations with other communist states, Western powers, and other 
countries; international propaganda, disarmament policy, foreign economic 
relations. Prerequisite: 3 semester hours selected from History 137, 145- 
46, or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


270 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) 


Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-war, World 
War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe. Emphasis on soci- 
Ological and anthropological forces which have contributed to “Balkaniza- 
tion” of this area in the last fifty years. Each time the course is offered 
the concentration will be on one or two selected countries. (Not offered 
1969-70) 


Gyorgy 


5 

“71~72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) Jordan 
First half: analysis of the political dimension of international organiza- 
lions; special reference to the United Nations. Second half: examination 
of the operational and administrative aspects of international organiza- 
tions; special reference to regional and functional bodies. ( Academic 
year—evening ) 


2 ; 
273 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) 


Development, organization, and operation of international information pro- 
grams by major world powers. U.S. public opinion influencing foreign 
policy formation and conduct. (Spring—day and evening) 


P] T 
“74 Principles and Problems of International Political Dasbach 


Communication (3) 


Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relationships and 
)perati " 
Operation of international political communication programs by major 


Wor 
T Orld powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Fall—day) 
*/5-76 1 
nternational Politics (3-3) Nimer 
Fi : i 
uu half: reading and discussion of recent and older works of theoretical 
ignifi i te 
se icance, Second half: individual research on and class discussion of 
selecte ; 
^^ yam, international political topics. Attention in each half to both fac- 
277 al and value problems. (Academic year—day and evening) 
= ~ 


78 Se 5 
. "minar: Latin American Politics (3—3) Storrs 
“Irs f. < 
md Ln readings and discussions on Latin American political processes 
Institutions, Second half: individual research and class discussion on 


Selecta 1 
Cted topics of Latin American politics. (Academic year—evening ) 


*280 V; 
Vietnam: Causes and Prospects (3) White, Gordon 


An inte o 

causes. disciplinary, area-centered approach, with primary stress on the 

as à S of the war, but with attention also to the future of Southeast Asia 
à Whole. (Spring—day) 


"AT 


x las 
*Partm, 
ental c . 
*ourse offered by the departments of Political Science and Psychology 


CARRELET TTT 
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Brewer 
to p! oblems 


nd 


281-82 Seminar: Public International Law (3—3) 
| Research in the public law of nations, with special attention 


t a 
` t ET yn, # 
ot pacific settlement, sanctions, war, neuti dity, and state jurisdictic 


[| ` lax 
| to their political implications. ( Academic year—4day ) 


283 Topics in International Law (3) 


284 Seminar: Comparative Communist Systems (3) 


A comparative examination of the major characteristics of com! ances: 
tems—party history, structure, foreign policy, psychological infoen in 
| ideology, and modernization. Emphasis on methodological problem 
comparative communist politics. (Spring—day ) 
| 
| 285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 
touc? 
| 287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Roana 
yt 


methodology 
aspect ot a 
Admission * 


| Interdisciplinary seminar, guided by a specialist in the 
chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some 
theme (ie. Nationalism) in Latin America's experience 
permission ot instructor. (Spring—day ) 


» 
288 Seminar: Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Kole 
Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with attention - sig 
Bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet military polic)» 
nificant changes in recent Soviet military thought (Fall—eveninP 
Nim 
est 
Reading, research, and discussion of selected aspects ot African dom 


and international politics (Spring— evening) 


gei 


nd polit? 
| Reading and research in selected problems in the government dog) 
»veni 
and international relations of the Middle East. (Fall—ever 


st (3) 


| 290 Topics in African Politics (3) 
| 
| 291 Governments and Politics of the Middle E 


Il 292 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


Reading and research in selected problems in the governme ind 
and international relations of North Africa. (Spring even 


nt and 


purot! 
i | 293 Seminar: Governments and Politics of South and 

i a Southeast Asia (3) problem 
| Research and selected reading as basis for analysis ol structure with p? 
i and policies of the governments of selected countries in the ares 
| ticular reference to India (Spring—evening ) 
l 

| 

|] 


294 Seminar: Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) oble 
political p 


| Readings, research, and discussion on the contemporary Sout 


| and relevant historical background of Japan, North and 
(As arranged ) 


| * Offered in War College programs only 


PSYCHOLOGY 351 


, . " "2 ` " ` ; " 

295 Seminar: Chinese Communist Foreign Policy (3) Hinton 
Objectives; formulation and implementation of foreign policy; Communist 
China as Asian state, revolutionary influence, would-be power. Prerequi- 
Site: 3 semester hours selected from Political Science 101, 194, or equiva- 
lent. (Spring—day ) 


296 Seminar: the Communist Role in Far Eastern Hinton 
International Politics (3) 
Evolution of communist strategy for Asia, armed struggle in South and 
Southeast Asia, wooing of national bourgeoisie, development of Asian 
communist states, local communist parties since World War II, Sino-Soviet 


rivalry. (Fall—evening) 

297 Independent Studies (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Master’s candidates. Permission of instructor, in writing, re- 
quired, (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 

298 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Gordon 


Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Overlapping and conflicting 
interests, foreign policies, and military requirements of the United States, 
Japan, China, and the USSR. Balance-of-power concept and development 
Of Asian subsystem. (Spring—evening) 
299. 300 ^. 
300 Thesis Research (3- 3) Staff 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


For 
OURTH GROUP 


39§ : ^ . 
8 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
imation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


Summer 1969) 


399 Die A : 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit. 
all and Spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


P 
~Ychology 


Profess 
p man), w elma Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél, B.I. Levy (Chair- 
a olessoria p Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White, Gardner Murphy (Visiting) 
"ociate p, < "rers Margaret Ives, W.A. McClelland 

rofessors C.E, Tuthill, Eva Johnson, Virginia Kirkbride, Jacqueline 


now 
Dg Silber M.L. Meltzer, R.R. Bonato (Research), R.-H. Tanck (Research), 
Net 4 


4dj, be Charles Rice 
Atocia pete Professor C.J. Lange 
NUM Slessorial Lecturers R.K. Kahn, J.B. Margolin 


r ; | 
hope ofessors Lois Hammer, W.B. Rucker, Eugene Abravanel, R.W. 
Lec, 9m (Visit 
Urers ^ isiting) 
"^ Cohen, S.S, Smith 


GAS O56 0 «= 


352 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
| CLINICAL TRAINING STAFF | 
| Associate Clinical Professors Katharine Beardsley, Elizabeth Broomhead, A.M | 
| l Rochlin, Donald Jewell, S.B. Kopp, I.M. Zimmerman A 
Assistant Clinical Professors Alice Adams, Andrea Doman, J.M Smothers, $- 
Fagen 
li Bachelor of Arts with a major in Psychology (Departmental). Prerequisite: y. 
Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, and Psychology 1 and 5, or 1 and 6, OF i 
The general requirements for the degree are stated on pages 81-85. The yer 
required semester hours, in addition to those taken as prerequisites, must inclu 
twenty-four hours in second-group Psychology courses, including Psychology 196 161: 
one course from each of the following groups—Group A: Psychology 118, 121, Sta- 
Group B: Psychology 115, 151, 156; Group C: Psychology 112, 129, 131, 144. 9" 
tistics 53 or 104, or an appropriate course in mathematics, 1s required. of 
Master of Arts in the field of Psychology —Prerequisite: the degree of Bachelor 
Arts with a major in Psychology at this University, Or equivalent irod 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. Of the twenty-four red , 
semester hours (exclusive of the thesis), a minimum of eighteen must be !n nay 
group Psychology courses including Psychology 202 and either 203 or 204; six " 
be in related fields approved by the Department. ) tests 
| | Master’s programs are available in the following fields of concentration (x (5) 
| | and measurements, (2) psychopathology (abnormal), (3) social, (4) personne ntal: 
i experimental, (6) personality, (7) experimental comparative, and (8) developme 
| For detailed requirements consult the Chairman of the Department Com 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Psychology: Psycholog) (Clinical, . 89 
parative, Developmental, Experimental, Social), and Psychometrics See page 
93, 95-97, for requirements for the degree 
Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5 + ,idanee 
| Master of Arts in Education in the fields of Employee Development, Cu gt 
i li and Student Personnel Work in Higher Education.—Prerequisite: à Bachelor's € K 
| from an accredited institution and two years of successful teaching experience. 
pages 116-19. See pag“ 


Master of Arts in Government in the field of Personnel Administration 


| ! 136-39, 144. E 


, f ition- 
Master of Business Administration in the field of Personnel Administrati 


| pages 136-40, 142. : 
| Master of Public Administration in the field of Personne / Administration 
pages 136-39, 142, 143 
| wit? 
Students electing Psychology courses in the freshman year should best 6 in 
i Psychology 1; with permission of instructor students elect Psychology 
h the freshman year Jl otf 
Departmental prerequisite: Psychology 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite ‘O quisitt 10 
| courses in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prered 


all second-group courses in Psychology 


I | FIRST GROUP staf 


j . " ^at 
! | General Psychology (3) aa soni 
i " ll a 
i | Fundamental principles underlying human behavior da 
| | day and evening; summer 1969) pamm 
E 3 
o PHA : 13) Walk, {0 
6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (3—3) proach 4 
| „ntal aP ir 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). An experiment formed: , 


> er 
understanding behavior; individual and class experiments pe 


tad 
Un 
t 


PSYCHOLOGY 


half: awareness, discrimination, sensation, perception, and emotions and 
their relation to adaptive behavior. Second half: topics of motivation, 
learning, memory, and problem solving (First half: fall—day and eve- 
ning. Second half: spring—day. ) 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) Tuthill, Silber, Rice 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
description of personality emphasized. (Fall and spring—day and eve- 
ning; summer 1969) 

5 ; r à " 

22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) Kirkbride 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and the 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training (Fall and 
spring—day; summer 1969) 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) Johnson 


Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the socializa- 
ton process, learning, and the child's view of the world. (Fall—day; 
Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Hunt, Meltzer, Silber, Rice 


Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of maladjust- 
ments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours in psychology, 
or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. (Fall and spring— 
day and evening; summer 1969) 


110 Coonigi 1 
) Cognitive and Perceptual Development (3) Abravanel 


Concepts and research in the area of developmental psychology; emphasis 
on the growth and development of perception, cognition, and language 
(Spring day; summer 1969) 


Psy chology of Adolescence (3) Johnson 


Psych i 

ychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence, with 
e " 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such problems 


(Fall day ) 


lisp 

Sychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
I - | 
ntroduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information theory, 
Measurement 
tion and |e 


of meaning, cultural and linguistic structures in the percep- 
arning of language. (Fall—day; summer 1969) 


P n s 
e hy siological Psy chology (3) Rucker 
Basic 

"C Structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems, central 
Nervous System, 
*mphasis on the 


(Fall 


autonomic nervous system, and endocrine system, with 
relations between physiological functioning and behavior 
and Sspring—day; summer 1969) 
121 Psych 

svc 1 > 

Ychology of Learning (3) Hammer, Rucker 


Cur 
re à 
ent learning theories and issues (Fall—day; summer 1969) 


129 Moti 
Otivati ` " r , 
tivational Factors in Personality (3) Kirkbride 


basic principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis on 
ations to counseling. (Fall—day; summer 1969) 


Survey of 


applic 


FARRIS 
“aay "wow 


I— 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hust 


131 Psychological Tests (3) E 
busines 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses In $7 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, 9/* 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969) 


M osé | 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) E 
ems of per sonnel m 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to probl 
agement, human engineering, employee motivation, 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


and productivity 


i . sohen 
145 Psychólogy of Management (3) C "n 
x j . oie 

Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied - 


` in 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to pr nt^ 


spri 
of industrial organizations and personnel selection. (Fall and SP 


evening; summer 1969) 


mite 
Se el whit 
151 Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, ol 
` " on, 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivatie "ronk 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, n? 
ism, and war. (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1969) j 
5 i Aer Tuth 
156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (5) | dete 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, — receh 
: aid 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases 7 an" 
tivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. (Spring evening: 
mer 1969) j 
Caldw® 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) cal pr 
Psychologie nin 


Lectures and demonstrations on animal psychology 4 
the place 9 


| 
| 
| esses in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, 
] 
| 


experimentation, and research in psychology. (Spring—day) suf 

191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 4 op? 
: = - ec s. 

Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental pon ith V 

to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made ont 


peate 


sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be re 
for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) qu 
: s ` »Il and A 

196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwel ( 


y „gratio 
Senior capstone course which includes a survey and mere psychol 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required Ot P 


majors. (Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969) sul 
198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) inoludist 
, zy, Jo 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychologie arii 
those performed by members of the class; emphasis on ) 
tion. Limited to senior psychology majors. (Spring—day 
THIRD GROUP "Tm 
~ à spt BY” 
| Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in Psychology, excep 
| permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department T 
| : of 
| 202 Psychological Research Methods and Procedures (3) abor? 
s: 197 alo 
Required in all graduate Psychology programs Prerequisite, i stat? 
cour 


course in experimental psychology and an elementary 


|| (Spring—day) 


N 


PSYCHOLOGY 355 


Hammer 


Required of doctoral students in Psychology during first year of study. First 


203-4 Experimental Foundations of Psychology (3—3) 


half: problems in physiologic processes, psychophysics, sensation, and per- 
ception. Second half: motivation, learning, cognitive processes (Aca- 
demic year—day) 


206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) Rice 


Review of techniques especially relavent to research in clinical, personali- 
ty, and social psychology. Scaling methods, multivariate techniques, and 
an introduction to the use of computers in data analysis. Prerequisite 
Psychology 202; Statistics 105 or equivalent. (Fall—day) 


209 Caldwell 


Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of motivation; systematic 
Concepts and experimental findings deriving from each approach. 
(1969—70 and alternate years; spring —evening ) 


Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) 


2 H ^ . . > 
211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) Levy 
Concept of intelligence and its assessment through the use of a battery of 
lests and clinical procedures. Prerequisite: elementary course in tests and 
measurements. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology admitted 
by permission of instructor. Material fee, $7. (Fall—day; spring 
evening) 
212 : Lb 
e Personality Assessment by Projective Silber, Meltzer, Levy 
Techniques (3) 
Emphasis on administration and scoring of Rorschach Test. Prerequisite 
Sychology 211. Graduate students in fields other than Psychology ad- 
mitted by permission of instructor (Fall—evening; spring—day; sum- 
mer 1969) 
13-14 


Seminar: Developmental Psychology 
3-3) 


(Replaces former Psychology 217) 


Abravanel, Goodnow, Walk 


First half: research and theory in developmental psychology, emphasis on 

Perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of the development 

he awareness and of genetic-biological growth processes. Second 

tive a emphasis on current research and theory in perceptual and cogni- 

demi evelopment, intensive study of selected research problems (Aca- 
© year—day ) 


215 Perea. os 
Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


somtideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of per- 
fields vag crerequisite Psychology 211 and 212. Graduate students in 
( all.— day. than Psychology admitted by permission of instructor. 

ay; spring—evening; summer 1969) 


Silber, Meltzer 


21 
< Se r : t 
ee Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 

Puy uction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic approaches 
ina analytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, and others. Orig- 

j SOurces surveyed, (Spring—evening ) 

*l9 Semi 
“minar: Topics in Advanced Clinical Psychology (3) Margolin, Ives 


areas of research and theory in the general field of clinical psy- 
Community psychology and professional problems alternate. In- 


PPPs 
BERERE m m 
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EL y and 
dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 


I| spring—evening ) 
"DNE : unt 
220 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3) "2 
Study of selected problems in the field of abnormal psychology. ( 
and spring—day ) 
| | Pes. : amme! 
| 223 Seminar: Learning (3) Han 
| Selected topics in the psychology of learning. (Spring—evening) 
| aae e 2 ine A Johnso? 
226 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood 
and Adolescence (3) 
| Survey of behavior and personality disorders. (Spring—evening) 
| caha 
227-28 Seminar: Variations in Psychotherapeutic Approach (3-3) E 
: : à ; avi? 
| Patient needs and demands on the therapist. Case participation ba 


| relied upon. Open to qualified students in psychology and relate (Ace 
with permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
demic year—day) 
lips 
" H . . . * pilliP 
229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) : pasi 
mp 


Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, wita 
on learning theory as applied to clinical problems. (Spring—" 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 
standardi 9 


Quantitative techniques and principles used in construction, h and prac” 
a p 


| 

| and evaluation of personality and ability measures for researc : 
| tice; quantification of human judgment for measurement purpose urse ! 
I 


4) x A ary CO 
i requisite: course in tests and measurements and an elementary * 
| statistics. (Fall—evening) 
| most 
| 234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) aid 
E stet maj in 
Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying gum 
tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. 
mer 1969) 
| mos! 
| 245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 1 prodi, 
. »: anc ol 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation a ffects ^. 


e al 
tivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, infor 


4 a ¢ an 
various patterns of supervisory leadership, role of formal à 


| organization, job design. (Spring—evening ) " 
Mos" 
"M 246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 4 pef 
| , , x an is 
H f Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel selection i int vic 
ance evaluation. Employment tests, personal data, assessme rer 
r e sumit 


and performance ratings. (Summer 1970 and alternat 


| 247 Seminar: Topics in Psychotechnology (3) o if 
; » an’ . 
| | Research and theory in the general field of human perform d 
| | organizations. Open to qualified students in psychology, d i 
the social sciences with permission of instructor. Indepen nate 
semester; may be repeated for credit. (1969-70 and alter" 


arranged ) 
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251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 
Current research and theory in social psychology; group dynamics, ego- 
involvements, action research, and social interaction theory. (Fall— 
day) 

252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) White, Tuthill 


May be repeated once for credit. 1969-70 and alternate years: opinion- 
survey techniques; interviewing, content-analysis, etc. 1970-71 and alter- 
nate years: attitude-survey techniques; interviewing, content-analysis, etc. 
(Spring- evening ) 


254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 


Experimental study of small groups, autocratic and democratic group cli- 
mates, interaction process analysis, Lewin's field-theoretical approach to 
individual and group processes. (1969—70 and alternate years: spring— 
evening) 


256 Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) White 


An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behavior, 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I and 
II and the present East-West conflict. (Offered last time summer 1969) 


259 Seminar: Social Psychology of Communism (3) White 


Public and governmental opinion in communist countries, authoritarian 
thinking, communist propaganda, problems of Western communication 


with communist countries. (Fall—day ) 
2 ` 1 " . . > , 
261 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél 
Primarily for students in the schools of Government and Business Admin- 


‘stration and Public and International Affairs. Communicating informa- 


tion and effecting attitude change across cultures by mass media. Em- 
Phasis on psychocultural factors and the functions of mass communica- 
tion in the development of transitional societies. (Spring—evening ) 


588 d... " 
“69 Seminar: Topics in Social Psychology (3) 


Selected areas of research and theory in social psychology. Independent 


lopics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall—day ) 
2 ` i ME > . ` 
^ Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldwell 
Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field of per- 
Sonality study, (Fall—evening; spring—4day ) 
*280 Vietn ~ n.* ~ 
í am: Causes and Prospects (3) White, Gordon 
n interdisciplinary, area-centered approach, with primary stress on the 


283 


D ized fiel 
An inte 


td, 
*par "mental 


4P ractic 


2 > 
“89 Seming 


Causes of the w 


as ; ar, but with attention also to the future of Southeast Asia 
"5 à whole, 


(Spring—day) 


‘ um in Clinical Psychology (3—3) Silber 

var iMd Practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psychological 

o. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permission of instruc- 
, (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


"ra. r: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) Staff 
eview ; 
i4. V*W and discussion of contemporary research and theory in a special- 


d of Psychological study, by leaders in the field. Independent 


co 
urse offered by the departments of Psychology and Political Science 


Gt 288 wa a 
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s ring 
topics each semester; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


evening ) 


| | hy 
| 290 Seminar: Special Problems in Personality Research (3) mee 
> sea 
| | Selected theoretically important and challenging contemporary ce 
problems. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring -day 
| walk 


| " . : > 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) 
| : eed . » expe »ntal psycholo 
Study of current research and theory in the experimenta! ps) 
perception. (1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day) 


gy of 


ict 
293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) a 
Thinking and problem solving. Specific topics include: concept forma et- 

| nature of insight, and other cognitive processes. (1969-70 and à 
nate years: spring—day ) af 
295 Independent Research in Psychology (arr.) v , 
: f staff mem 


| Individual library or experimental research under supervision O ne prio 
ber. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty member P. 
to registration. May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and sp" 
as arranged; summer 1969) 
staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


| FOURTH GROUP 
stall 
| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) | exa 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener ange 
| ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring—as ? 
| summer 1969) fi 
St 
j 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) „redil 
e 
| | Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
| | (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
| || Public Administration ai 
i | ;M 


Ss. 
(€ "hair man): 


iC 


Professors D.S. Brown, Waldo Sommers, K.E. Stromsem 


| 
| | Rosen (Visiting), Edwin Timbers, D.R. Cloutier : Berg G. 
| | Professorial Lecturers W.G. Torpey, C.E Goode, Ben Posner, ( L. - 
j | Jacobus, R.R. Temple B pouli" 
i | Associate Professorial Lecturers Ross Pollock, Norman Beckman, 1 
| | W.E. McConville 
| | Assistant Professor S.R. Chitwood plié 
( Pv 


Master of Public Administration in the fields of Personnel Administration 
|| Administration.—See pages 136-39, 142-43. lic 
| Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 147—49 pub 
I| Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Personnel 
Administration,—See pages 136-39, 144—45. 


jon 
Admini stration 
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THIRD GROUP 


213 Administration in Government (3) Cloutier 


Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, 
interest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces (Fall—day 
and evening; spring—evening; summer 1969) 


2 ` à = — 

215€ omparative Administrative Systems (3) Rosen 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 
governments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
United States. (Fall —evening ) 

“16 Administration of International and Supranational Staff 

Activities (3) 


Analysis of the evolution and application of the administrative process in 
Selected international and supranational activities. Problems of organiza- 
tion and management in multi-national supported and staffed activities. 
(Spring—as arranged ) 


p) EOM 
?17 Seminar: Dev elopmental Administration I (3) 


National cultures and their relationships to administrative systems. Colo- 
nialism and its vestiges. The problems and deficiences of administration 
in underdeveloped countries. (Fall—evening) 


Brown 


"ina 

*18 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) Brown 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country to 
another, Political and administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra- 
tive development. (Spring—evening ) 


” 

EA " n ^ 
Management in the Executive Branch (3) Rosen 

Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the Execu- 
ve Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff responsibilities 
— relationships and internal organization and control. (Fall and 
SPring—evening: summer 1969) 

223 
Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) Brown 


Analve: : 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctional- 


ism: s 
publ roaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large 
Ic Organizations; influence and control systems. (Fall and spring— 
evening) 
231 p 

2e Personnel Administration (3) Sommers 
u : 

"E of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in the 

Wa. IC service, Roles of personnel management, recruitment, placement, 
Se and salary administration, training, retirement, and other personnel 

unctions. 


ic Personnel Management (3) Sommers 


aluation of major personnel management problems in gov 
menta] reis mployee-management relations; interagency and intergovern- 
ems ationships, Impact of automation. Evaluation of personnel sys- 
i (Spring—evening) 


i| Examination of public administration at the local level 


| areas and their relations to governmenta 


is 
Mae ea ae oe 
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staff 


id ies If 
Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case s 
à : 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training ) | 
grams, executive development, incentive systems. (Spring—evening | 


staff 


lems ài 
f thes? 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 


235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) 


Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower prob 


d ) 
ing from automation and other technological changes Evaluation od ictiv- | 
developments in government and business; their implications for prt | reli | 
" : a z 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industri pub ‘ 
tions. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 
lic and private industry manpower policies. (Fall—evening) 
ads : pock 
243 Local Government Law (3) ; 
es; tyPe 


| 
| 
Fi . | 
Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communitt t ails 
and objectives of city, county, and special function local governmen og Í 
: , -eaniza 

intergovernmental units; intergovernmental relations; original op mest | 
and changes; local lawmaking; community planning and develoP | 
(Fall—day and evening) | 
ck map 

Beck? | 

| 
| 


246 Urban Dynamics (3) "a tB 
" termine 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn deter 
development of cities. (Fall—evening ) i 
Clout“ 


248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) 1 go” 
, s „a nf loca 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance of loc | 
ernments. (Spring—evening ) oof 
^ Ji | 
ROM i à Clout 
249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) ae | 
Develo | 
(Fall—eve™ | 


a 
pmenls 

ing 
trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments II (3) yita? 


Examination of newly emerging political and social groups in natio 
| administration Exam ist? 


. Admin 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite Public 

tion 249 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) oe 

0$ 

c . : :tromserm i 
1251 Governmental Budgeting (3) Strom pment” 
and practices im LX dol 
and budget gef 


A. 
-evening» 


Survey of the basic concepts, principles, 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, 
role in the management process. (Fall and spring 
1969) 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting ! 3) 
Intensive analysis of developments in federal planning, prog! 


budgeting; application of new tools in the decision-ma 


ation of the systems (Fall and spring—evening ) " 
: 0 
ma - r : ` :orvice (3) sir pt 
ll 254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (- ana z; 
| 7 1 i al ma. d 
I| Functions and interrelationships of central federal T ers p f? 
! agencies, their policy, economic and managerial roles, con P 
pas A al arai pod 
> ial 9" pr 
* Same as Law 349 (2). Students electing Public Administration 243 make = houf | 
with instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one additional seme p 
prog” 


is Professor of Law in the National Law Center 


nt 
" „ageme 
Special sections of this course offered in the Navy Graduate y 


Financial Mar 


Nts 

or ur Bistering for P 
v PPlementar 
Lect y 
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tions, and standards and practices in financial management (Spring— 
evening) 


260 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Rosen 
Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 
with particular attention to selected areas of national policy; development 
of agency goals and objectives. (Fall—evening ) 


^61 T ; "n . 

261 The Public and the Administrator (3) Staff 
Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, public 
opinion and the decision-making process, theories and methods of working 
With the public, interest groups, public relations and information programs. 
(Fall—evening) 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) Rosen 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both administrative practice and national policies (Spring—evening ) 

p. ` " r pu r e 

“63 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation I (3) Hill 


History of development of modes of transportation in the United States; 
economic problems and growth of regulatory legislation and philosophy; 
the Congressional power to regulate; the scope of federal regulation; 
agency administration, enforcement, and procedure; introduction to prin- 


Ciples of certification and rate making. (Same as Law 407 (2) ).* (Fall 
—evening ) 
2 ; : é x 
“64 Seminar: Regulation of Transportation II (3) Hill 


Principles of certification of rail, motor, water, and air carriers; elements 
and Principles of rate making; comparison of problems, procedures, and 
regulatory philosophies of the various regulatory agencies. (Same as Law 
408 (2)).* (Spring—evening) 


2 1 
271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) Stromsem 
Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of public admin- 
istration, (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
273 C ^ " dia a i : 
3 Colloquium: Public Administration and American Cloutier 


Political and Social Institutions (3) 


Supervised study in depth of contemporary literature in selected fields, and 


9f research methodology in public administration. Primarily for doctoral 


candidates, (Fall—as arranged ) 

298 Cac. c 
Case Studies in Public Administration (3) Rosen 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the 


“ase method. (Spring—evening ) 
299 : 
Thesis Seminar (3) Sommers 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


(Fall ; i 

3 Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 

00 ~ is 
Thesis Research (3) - 
(Fall 


and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


ublic Administration 263 or 264 make special arrangements with instruc- 
assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Mr. Hill is Pro- 


Urer i P 
n Law in the National Law Center 


DALERS ea am 


— 
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il FOURTH GROUP 
| 
SRN ; Staff 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 
general examination. May be repeated for credit 
as arranged; summer 1969) 


| Staf 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted 


Public Administration 
(Fall and spring 


» repea 
| Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be rep: 
for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


| | Public and International Affairs* 


Professors A.E. Burns, J.W. Brewer, H.M. Merriman, D.S. Watson, R - Lt 
| ison, W.H. Kraus, R.B. Thompson, J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jro 
| LeBlanc, C.E. Galbreath, Kurt London, H.M. Stout, J.N. Mosél, W.C. ; min 

kins, F.H. Michael, R.E. Purcell, Joseph Aschheim, R.K. White, Benja 


Nimer, Helen Yakobson, R.P. Sharkey, Andrew Gyorgy, Mario Rodrigu 
| C.B. Sargent, George Stambuk, H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, Lothar 
| (Research), Vladimir Petrov, Burton Sapin 
| Ambassador in Residence G.V. Allen „į Hit 
! Professorial Lecturers Bela Maday, Joseph Baclawski, John Hardt, Tao = Kok 
| 
! 


Matthew Gallagher, F.L. Hadsel, L.C. Tihany, Bernard Gordon, Rom? 
kowicz, Bernard Ramundo , Johnso™ 
Associate Professors R.S. Jordan, P.P. Hill, Ching-Yao Hsieh, W.R. (Re 


| | Sidney Ploss (Research), Chung-wen Shih, J.K. McDonald, Toru yag 
i | search), J.A. Morgan, Jr., C.F. Elliott, R.Y.C. Yin t gllert 
| Associate Professorial Lecturers Philip True, Donald Robinson, Rober 
John Hanessian, Jr. Thornto™ 
Assistant Professors Bernard Reich, D.T. Allensworth, Richard 
| G.C.Y. Wang, Anita Dasbach, D.L. Lee, R.N. Dunn, Jr., S.J. Wayne 


fructor ` - 
| Instructor K.L. Storrs sudi” 
Bachelor of Arts in the field of Chinese Studies.—Prerequisite: the Chinese 
curriculum, page 80, including Chinese 5-6. 
! The general requirements are stated on pages 155-57 
must include courses as described in I and II below. 
i I. Twenty-four semester hours of course work distributed 
7 and 163 or 164; (b) Economics 169; (c) six hours selected from 
| 188, 195, 196; (d) six hours selected from Political Science 101, 
| | II. Thirty-six semester hours chosen from (a), (b), or (c) below: Eco 
| 


ester o? 
pine? 
as follows: (4) ‘8 18 
History 1» 
193, 194 


| Assistant Professorial Lecturers C.A. Linden, Ming-jean Loh 
The sixty sem 


no : 

(a) Economics concentration—twenty-seven semester hours of appron semet 

ics courses (including a six-hour research and writing seminar) di 

H1 hours of electives selected from courses other than Economics, or roved Hed 
| (b) History concentration—twenty-one semester hours of pa m m 

courses (including a six-hour research and writing seminar) nd f po 

hours of electives selected from courses other than History, or f appro got 

(c) Political Science concentration—twenty-four semester hours 9 


Il sc 
litical Science courses (including a six-hour research and writing 


an 


a 


administe 


> € 
* Programs in Chinese Studies, International Affairs, and Public Affairs ar 


School of Public and International Affairs, Burton Sapin, Dean 
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Welve Semester hours of electives selected from courses other than Political Science. 
, Pachelor of Arts in the field of International A ffairs—Prerequisite: the Interna- 
tional Affairs curriculum, page 80. 

The general requirements are stated on pages 155-57, 157-58. The sixty required 
mester hours must include: (1) Economics 181 82; six semester hours of foreign 
anguage composition and conversation; History 157, 182; Political Science 171, 181- 

» 197; (2) fifteen semester hours of electives; (3) fifteen semester hours from one 
9f the Group Options listed below: 

Toup I. International Politics—courses selected from Geography and Regional 
Science 125, 126, 127; History 139—40, 149, 183, 184; Political Science 107, 111, 
112, 113, 117-18, 160, 167, 172, 196. ue 
Toup IT. International Economics—courses selected from Business Administra- 

175, 176, 177, 178; Economics 101, 102, 104 121, 122, 134, 147, 165; Geog- 
"phy and Regional Science 125, 126, 127, 132, 134; Statistics 111, 112, 122. 

15 TOup III. International Communications—courses selected from Anthropology 

^ 153, 157, 161, 162; Geography and Regional Science 125; Journalism 145, 146; 
hilosophy 192; Political Science 146, 167; Psychology 115, 151, 156; Sociology 144. 
a TOUp IV. Regional Study with a concentration in one of the following areas 

: Africa — courses selected from Anthropology 178, 179, Geography and Regional 

lence 155, Political Science 189, 190, 192, 196; (2) Europe—courses selected from 
147 Omics 147, Geography and Regional Science 153, History 131-32, 141-42, 
cou 4% 151-52, 158, 162, Political Science 111, 112, 113, 117-18; (3) Far East— 
Re 


lion 


"Ss selected from Anthropology 173, 174, 175, Economics 169, Geography and 
195. al Science 165, History 187, 188, 195-96, Political Science 101, 113, 193, 194, 
18s. (4) Latin America—courses selected from Anthropology 170, 172, Economics 
"36, Geography and Regional Science 161, History 162, 163-64, 165, 166, Politi- 
icin, ‘ence 177, 178, interdisciplinary seminar 287 offered by six departments par- 
Cp In the Latin American Studies program; (5) Middle East—courses selected 
(6) Anthropology 177, History 149, 158, 193, Political Science 191, 192, 196; or 
tional Viet Orbit—courses selected from Economics 133, 134, Geography mae Re- 
160 1 Science 166, History 138, 145-46, 149, Political Science 107, 112, 115, 118, 
» 161, 163, Slavic Languages and Literatures 161-62, 165, 166 
urit elor Of Arts in the field of Public A flairs.—Prerequisite: the Public Affairs 
culum, pages 80-81. 


ter Fonera requirements are stated on pages 155-57, 158. The sixty required se- 
r 


liti l Ours must include: (1) Economics 102, 121, 161, 162; History 175-76; Po- 
est lence 121-22, 145, 151; (2) eighteen semester hours of electives; (3) twelve 
y... T hours from one of the Group Options listed below: 


To x 

Fo conomics—Economics 101, 104, 165, 181 

Gro," J: Politics Political Science 104, 111, 119, 126. 
cation 1 m Urban Affairs—to be selected from Business Administration 174; Ed- 


holom, 23; Geography and Regional Science 141; Political Science 103, 104; Psy- 
98y 15 + Sociology 126. 


Tliftec. 3d = i : 
RACale Of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's de 

"a an accredited college "rsi ith ; ergraduate major in a 
inent fi n accredited college or university with an undergraduate j 


e » With emphasis on communist affairs - 

thirty Peneral requirements are stated on pages 164-65. The program consists of 
Russia Mester hours of graduate study and the passing of a reading examination in 
Inese, or both. 
Arts in the field of International Affairs.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor's 
àn accredited college or university with background courses correspond- 


aster 
d of 
i Ute i from 


n J 2 " . y * 22 1 
Requin undergraduate major in International Affairs at this University. | 
SPeci ic Eois addition to the general requirements, pages 158-61, the following 
à Went Wirements must be met: (1) a scheduling of graduate courses amounting 


e Studer Semester hours, planned in consultation with the adviser on the basis 
ent’s selection from the following general and regional studies—(a) Com- 


ss 
vat £264 qan 
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parative Government and Politics; International Law, International Politics, 
| International Organization (to include Communist International Relations); Y 
Political Theory (to include Socialist and Communist Theory); International S. 
nomics (to include International Economic Development); (b) modern history, Bí. 
ernment and politics, and economic history and problems of Western Europe, " 
ern Europe, Russia-Soviet Union, Latin America, Middle East, Africa, South jiti- 
Southeast Asia, China; U.S. Diplomatic History, American Foreign Policy; (2) Po 
cal Science 299-300 Thesis (3-3); and (3) a set of written examinations Ove T 
fields within the broad area of international affairs (one general field and one 
gional field constitute a frequently followed pattern) 

Master of Arts in the field of Public Affairs.—Prerequisite: a 
from an accredited college or university with an undergraduate major k> 
affairs, economics, history, or political science, depending upon the field of specia 
tion in the Master's program. E 
! Required: the general requirements, pages 158-60, 160-61. The twenty-fon art 

mester hours of required courses (exclusive of Political Science 299—300 Thesis 4 
to be selected from one of the following fields of specialization: Domestic 


Bachelor's degre? 
in publ 
jiza 


| . : >. f se, an 
| nomics (courses in economic development, economic policy, public finance, siti 
tional income); Domestic Politics (courses in U.S. social, constitutional, anc P rispri* 


history; comparative government; political theory; legislative organization; / 
dence; political parties; and public opinion). 


h the Colles” 


| Master of Science in International Affairs.—Offered in cooperation wit lege rt 
i of General Studies in the off-campus programs at the National War College 
McNair, Washington, D.C., and the Naval War College, Newport, R.I 
li LI LJ 
| Religion 
| 
il I| Professor R.G. Jones (Chairman) 
| || Associate Professors H.E. Yeide, Jr., Dewey Wallace, Jr 
f Assistant Professors Sonya Quitslund, A.J. Hiltebeitel 
| | Assistant Professorial Lecturer E.W. Seaman arts 
1] : » the / 
|} Bachelor of Arts with a major in Religion (Field-of-Study) Prerequisite: 
| and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Religion 9, 10, and 59-60. | JJigiof 
é > of the Re led 


nu 
major examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of "VT. 
| upon which the student will be examined includes the history 
l world’s religions and the philosophical and ethical problems of relig 
student may elect to give special emphasis in his program to Christian ont í 
he stude iptio b 
rts a 


the religions of India. A proseminar (Religion 199—200) assists t r 
À 


detailed dese 


paring for the major examination. A pamphlet containing a Y 
c 


the major is available in the offices of the Dean of Columbian € ollege 
Sciences and the Chairman of the Department of Religion . for Relig 
| American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senior-year elective jp 
| l majors. e majo 
Master of Arts in the field of Religion. —Prerequisite 
Religion at this University, or equivalent four sem od 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. Of the twenty" e iq hi 


x sid? 

: ve must si 

hours of required courses (exclusive of the thesis) at least twelve s seld ov! 
relatet 


l Required: the general requirements, pages 81—85, and the passing 
| 


" t 
an undergradua 


| group Religion courses; a maximum of nine may be in à closely 
the Department of Religion as approved by the Department 

| l Master of Arts in the field of Religious Education.—Prerequisite: 97 fic € 

major in Religion at this University, or equivalent; the following spo 

equivalent: Education 108; Psychology 1, 22, and 29; Anthropology 1; Spee 
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po Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. Of the twenty-four semester 
Re IS Of required courses (exclusive of the thesis), at least six must be in third-group 
eligion courses; a maximum of twelve may be in a closely related field outside the 
*Partment of Religion as approved by the Department. 

" 9ctor of Philosophy in the field of American Religious History (offered in co- 
Peration with the Department of History).—See pages 89-93, 95-97, for require- 
Ments for the degree. 


FIRST GROUP 


9 The Old Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 

development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 

(Fall—day and evening; summer 1969) 
10 The New Testament (3) Jones, Quitslund 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
Pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. (Spring—day and 
evening; summer 1969) 


21 Introduction to Religious Thought (3) 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
Bion in today's society. (Not offered 1969-70) 


359-60 History of Religions (3-3) Wallace, Hiltebeitel 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. First 
half: primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Second half: religions of the West 
and Near East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). (First 
half: fall- -day and evening; spring—day; summer 1969. Second half: 
fall—day; spring—day and evening; summer 1969.) 


SEC 
ECOND GROUP 


103 The Prophets (3) 


Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, economic, psy- 
: ological, and religious factors; elements of lasting value in the prophetic 
caching, Study of selected prophets. (Not offered 1969-70) 


l " 
04 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 


comprehensive study of the life and teachings of Jesus with critical atten- 
9n to sources, (Not offered 1969-70) 


10 1 
5 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) Quitslund 


ti kgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
"aud affecting the spread of € hristianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
19697 presentation of the Christian faith. (Spring—day; summer 


121 P 
21 Ph n s iia - : 
G llosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3)  Quitslund 
= c and contemporary religious thinkers with reference to the nature 

eligious truth and experience; the existence, character, and activity of 
' and the predicament of man. (Summer 1969) 
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122 Christian Ethics and Modern Society (3) 
Nature and principles of Christian life as developed by 


t f nil 
munity; problems of personal conduct; application to family, 
economic institutions. (Not offered 1969-70) 


the Christian con 
social, am 


- i E : staff 
27 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (| ) S 


: ; . . to 
Primarily for second-year students in the School of Medicine; open 


t o the 
Religion majors with the approval of the instructor. Introduction t K 
in medic 


Total Care concept emphasizing the importance of religion t 
practice for patient and physician. Concept of the professional me in 
clergy’s role in healing, Jewish and Christian faiths and their attitu 
problem areas. Case studies. (Spring—day ) 
f Fr 
131 History of Christianity to the Reformation (3) we 
t, ? 
Rise and expansion of Christianity, development of Christian though 
evolution of church organization and worship (Fall—day) 
r4llact 
TEN nee" walla 
132 History of Modern Christianity (3) tatu 
. p » Sw 
Origin and development of Protestantism; Roman € atholic revival and 


- 
4 ` ate, * 
of Eastern churches; doctrines, worship, expansion, church and st 


relation to modern thought and life. (Spring—day ) 
as 
26 S - i Seam 
135 History of Judaism to the Talmud (3) bea! 
e ; » Mace 
History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the M 
revolt to the compilation of the Talmud (Fall—day) 
seams? 


136 History of Medieval and Modern Judaism (3) 


History and religious thought of the Jewish people from the com 


i 
pilation M 


the Talmud to the present. (Spring—day ) 
141—42 Religious Education (3—3) : yor 
. . * basic safi 
Religious education in the home, church, and community; ba nist jon 
l 
tional procedures and special techniques; organization and adm 
of religious education (Not offered 1969-70) 
| 
ebeit” 
: n " iltebe 
159 Hinduism (3) Ei pcie"! 
: ; : ; o y 
Emergence of the structures of Hindu life and thought ov i Aii 
dale 


Vedic religion, religious philosophy, role of Hinduism in In 


tion (Fall—evening ) | 
ite 
„tebel! 
g Hilte 
160 Buddhism (3) jife aot 
ist ef 
Origin, development, and contemporary status ol anes mm 
; —evening 
thought; its impact on Asian civilization. (Spring—evet 
1969) 
jd 
wall 

CET a . . j 
172 Religion in American Culture (3) „rican ee 
a Ame w) 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to „ontem " 

Cc 

ture, development of religious thought, and analysis Of the 
religious scene. (Fall—day; summer 1969) m 

199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) ged) 
arran 


Readings and group discussions. (Academic year—as 
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THIRD GROUP 


? pe ded A 

709-10 Seminar: Biblical Literature (3-3) Jones 
Main problems of Biblical literary and historical criticism. (Academic 
year—evening ) 

2 ` ; 32.91 ^N 

*11-12 Seminar: Biblical Thought (3-3) 
Biblical interpretation of history and reality and its relation to Biblical 
beliefs about God, man, and the world. (Not offered 1969-70) 

222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) 

Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 


Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. (Not of- 
fered 1969-70) 


2 » 1 . . ~ . . . 
231-32 Seminar: Early and Medieval Christianity (3—3) 
Christian thought from primitive beginnings to the Reformation. (Not 
offered 1969-70) 
2 X " á S a ae 1 : 
233-34 Seminar: Reformation and Modern Christianity (3—3) Quitslund 
Western religious thought from the 16th century to the present. (First 
half: not offered 1969-70. Second half: spring—evening.) 
x 
24 |... : r LE > 2 
1-42 Seminar: Religious Education (3-3) 
Major problems in the practice of religious education. (Not offered 
1969-70) 
2 jd 1 . * ort . y 
?71 Seminar: American Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 


Religious thought and life during the Colonial and early National period. 
(Fall—evening) 


2 ` H WS | . . 

473 Seminar: American Religious History since 1830 (3) 
Religious thought and life from the antislavery movement to the present. 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


291.95 
92 Readings and Research (3-3) Staff 
Dnvestigation of special problems. (Academic year—as arranged; sum- 
mer 1969) 
299. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Ac 


ademic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Ro 
coma > à 
~ “nce Languages and Literatures 


Soci Rafael Supervía, J.W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo 
rams Bfessors J.A. Frey, J.L. Métivier, Jr., J.F. Burks (Chairman), Fred 
Assistan » Martha Adem, Mary Ann Coffland 

IR. pu rofessors Elizabeth Neyman, G.P. Huvé, Julia Hicks, Dorothy Betz, 
Assist rissora, Charles Mudge ` 
Clore Baer! Lecturer Esther Lawton 
rof ana Bronte, Estelle Irizarry, F.L. Walser 

“anguage Laboratories W.M. Kincaide 
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h ol ; sal ; ] , 2:29 „anish 
Bachelor of Arts with majors in (1) French Language and Literature, (2) Spi » 
(Field-of-Study)— 


American Literature, and (3) Spanish Language and Literature 
Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76 
Required: the general requirements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the 


| | j ‘doe upon 
examination at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge E J 
and cultural bac 


majo! 


which the student will be examined includes the political, social, the 
grounds of the literature studied; the writers and their works. Proficiency n zly 
spoken and written language is required. Majors in Romance Languages are -— 
advised to study Latin, a knowledge of which is generally required fot graduate MC 


; ; ^ y n 
A proseminar in each of the major fields assists the student in his preparatic 


the major examination 

Master of Arts in the fields of (1) French Language and Literature, ) 
uage and Literature Prerequisite. " 
or equiv’ 


ish 
(2) Spanist 


American Literature, and (3) Spanish Lan 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in the appropriate field from this University, 
lent. 


Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. The thirty 
The remainder 


hours of re 


semester y 
of the PI* 


quired work must include a thesis (six semester hours) 


gram is arranged in consultation with the student's major adviser . (1 

Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Romance Languages and Lit ratur 
French Literature (Old and Middle Renaissance, 17th Century, 18th C ntury alo de 
Century, Modern); (2) Spanish Literature (Old, Medieval, Literature of Me = ture 
Oro, 18th Century, 19th Century, Contemporary); (3) Spanish American LIE 


: S AG An the degree: 
and (4) Philology —See pages 89-93, 95-97, for requirements for the degre ish- 
n Spanish: 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching fields in French and in 
Prerequisite: the Education curriculum, page 78 . -ourses 
Required: the French option or the Spanish option and the professional * 
listed on pages 107, 112, 114 ae »mphasis 
Bachelor of Arts with a maior in Latin American Studies with optionat i 
in Hispanic Literature (Interdepartmental).—See page 301 i emphas? 


Master of Arts in the field of Latin American Studies with optiona 
: ; : > 
in Spanish American Literature (Interdepartmental).—See pages 301—2 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5 


re 
i befo! 
> s ^ : ;iven 7 
Placement Examination: A standardized placement examination E rege he 
. ;O 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue gel nment 5 
e " 1; ig 
language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assig 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
FRENCH neh 
of (Pie 
ims „quired 
Departmental prerequisite: French 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, i$ P" nc. 
- 2 " c 
51-52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses 1n 
FIRST GROUP 
staff 
1—2 First-year French (3-3) compl” 
. v given on als 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University 9 n gram i 
n, £ p 
tion of French 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversa al pr?" 


yra atotl 
x uning, * irs 
composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural train? ve (P 
z oo „meste 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a seme 969) 
summer 


half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; 
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2x First-year French (3) Staff 
Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 
years of high school French whose placement tests show them inadequately 
prepared for the regular work of French 3. Meets six hours a week (3 
hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and carries 3 se- 
mester hours of credit. Fee $217 (tuition fee of $192 plus additional fee 
of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day and evening) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Staff 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 


tion of French 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in mod- 
ern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training, oral 


practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: French 1—2, 2x, or two years 
of high school French. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First 


half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


6 Second-year French (6) Staff 
Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of French 3—4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school French with grades of B or 
better; or B or better in French 2 or 2x. (Spring—day ) 


?-10 French Conversation and Composition (3-3) Staff 


Drar e 
Prerequisite; French 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
(First half: fall—day and evening; spring—day. Second half: fall—day; 
Spring—day and evening.) 


12 French € : ` Sat ; A 

? French Conversation and € omposition (Intensive) (6) Staff 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers material of French 9-10. Lab- 
Oratory fee, $25. (Summer 1969) 

49 Frenc ` À : 
French for Graduate Students (0) Lawton and Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $192. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) 

$1.55 " 

"T Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3—3) Métivier 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of French literature. Lectures, 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (First half: fall—day; 

9 Pring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; spring—day. ) 
1-95 


Analyse de texte (3—3) Staff 


M : 
of ology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of principles 
explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry from 


th ai 
Fr Renaissance to the present. (Academic year—day; summer 1969— 
Tench 91 ) 


Ske 
COND GROUP 


103 
4P - 
padan and Intonation (3-3) Huvé 
ec À . 
109 i commended for majors. (Academic year—day) 
710 Ady i 
Fi vanced French Conversation and Composition (3—3) Huvé 
irst half 


* emphasis on diction. Second half: emphasis on style. Prereq- 
demi French 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor (Aca- 
IC year— day; summer 1969) 


Uisite : 


avere em 
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| à à R : i stivier 
| 119-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the Méti 
I Renaissance (3-3) 
| (Formerly 16th Century French Literature) 
r , geste 
Literary history and the development of ideas. Les chansons de s: is 
J J ] el aly 
| courtly liter iture, satire, the theater, lyric and didactic poetry; Rabe 
| Montaigne, La Pléiade. Class analysis of texts, collateral readings 
|| (Academic year day) 
121-22 17th Century French Literature (3—3) ) 
y. fiction, 
History, philosophy, criticism, memoirs, letters, eloquence, drama, z re 
poetry. Class analysis of texts; collateral readings (Not olte 
1969-70) 
oe phe . m staff 
| 123-24 18th Century French Literature (3-3) " 
. "salons 
History, philosophy, criticism, letters, drama, fiction, poetry, the T^ 
idea of progress, idea of science. Class analysis of texts, collatera 
| ing, lectures on literature and history (Academic year—day) 
e " : tz, Frey 
125-26 19th Century French Literature (3-3) Beto jistic 
yus 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century with emphasis on st) 
analysis (Academic year—evening ) d 
| -afflan 
| E : 15 ofla 
27-28 20th Century French Literature (3-3) C m 
i rical €X* 
| Fiction, poetry, and drama from 1900 to present Chronologica 
| ination of authors, movements (Academic year—day) 
! Frey 
|] 129-30 Contemporary French Literature (3-3) 
I| (First half: sammer 1969. Second half: not offered 1969-70.) 
| || stafi 
| i] 199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) 
| | Conferences and group discussions (Academic year—day) 
| | 
| I" THIRD GROUP 
| purks 
l| 201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) jents Pre 
| à " ide 
| For secondary teachers of the French language and graduate st 
paring to teach in secondary schools. (Summer 1969) 
! 202 Theme et Version (3) „ and 
i | : 1 h Languag at- 
! Required of all graduate students in the field of Frenc! N tern? h 
. ^ g C», * 
| | Literature. Analysis and translation of selected prose pass r^ write wil 
I | ing between French and English; designed to teach students jay) 
: ^ i AIA) 
i | precision and clarity. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall "m 
n Mu g 
! | 212 Historical French Grammar (3) ent from 
.yvelopn - 
| | Phonology, morphology, and syntax of Old French; its di a secos 
i | , re ite. * ati 
\ | Vi Latin. Practical exercises based on texts. Prerequi» ige of Lat 
| i la tarv knowledge 
| group course in French literature and an elementary Kn 
I I E 
i are: 96 ) 7 
| | (Not offered 1969-70) muds? 
| I| 213-14 Old French Literature (3—3) - secon 
| à; -erequisite: “~ (Ac 
French literature to the end of the Middle Ages. Prerequ U 
f instructor: 
group course in French literature and permission O 


demic year—day ) 
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224 Seminar: the Age of Rabelais (3) Burks 
(Fall—day) 


226 16th and 17th Century Philosophical Literature (3) Burks 
The emergence of a literature of ideas; emphasis on the thought of Calvin, 
Montaigne, Descartes, and Pascal. (Spring—day) 

228 Seminar: the Literary Renaissance in Europe (3) Burks 


Study of developments in the poetry of Italy, France, and England 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


^) e u á a 4 

231-32 Theater in the 17th € entury (3-3) 
Survey of the development of theatrical arts and the drama. Research 
Papers and reports. Prerequisite: French 121-22 or equivalent. ( Not 


offered 1969-70) 


2 ` , r " > 

234 17th Century Nondramatic Literature (3) 
Rationalism and the revolt against authority expressed in literature. De- 
velopment of classical doctrine. ( Fall—day ) 

?) T " = ` * ` 

?41 The Rationalistic Current in the 18th € entury (3) 
The contribution of the philosophes to the intellectual evolution of France 
and Europe. (Fall—day) 

I49N € . n . ` 

442 Seminar: the French Novel in the 18th € entury (3) 
Development of the novel in France from La Princess de Clèves to the 
French Revolution; themes and techniques. (Not offered 1969-70) 

444 Special Problems in 18th € entury French Literature (3) 
(Spring—day ) 

25 Eme 5 4 

^50 Romanticism in France (3) Frey 
Theory and practice of romanticism in France: romantc love, Napoleonic 
myth, exoticism, local color, sensationalism, and religiosity as reflected in 


new styles of prose and poetry. (Not offered 1969-70) 
" 
25 , i 3 
76 19th Century French Literature (3) ene 
(Summer 1969) 
> 
257 Speci i ; 3 
7 Special Problems in the 19th Century Novel (3) - 
Topic for 1969-70: Zola.  (Spring—day) 
Seo E 
58 Special Problems in 19th Century French Poetry (3) Betz 
Topic for 1969-70: Romantic poetry. (Spring—day ) 
h 
264 Semi 
^5 Seminar: Modern Period (3) oars 


Topic for 1969 70: the hero and the anti-hero. (Spring—day ) 


M 
26 s 
520th € entury French Theater (3) Coffland 
(Fall—day) 


266 20th Ce 


ntury French Poetry (3) Coffland 
Background and development of poetry in the 20th century; explication de 
299 x exte approach. (Not offered 1969-70) 
-300 ^ v 
0 Thesis Research (3-3) Stafl 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969—French 299) 


s 
a {*§ £ene ae 
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FOURTH GROUP 

: r staff 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) su 

| | Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exa 

| ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrange? 
summer 1969) 


am- 


Staff 


| | 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) : 
i for credit. 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeatec 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


ITALIAN 


FIRST GROUP 


| 

fi ; : staff 

| 1-2 First-year Italian (3—3) Coffland and "i 
f om 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on © a 

tion of Italian 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, ore pra 


composition, reading of modern Italian prose. Aural training, OF Acá" 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. a 


| demic year—day) 


and 
; rofar 
3-4 Second-year Italian (3—3) p ple 
: om 
| A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on j 
| tion of Italian 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading = al 
| il ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Aural p of 
| - i " 
Iu practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Italian 1—2 of o 
i] high school Italian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. vt 
| l year—day) 4 staf 
| | : > : à ^ n "offland ane * 
í | 9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland ! (Act 
| | Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
demic year—day) d 
! UNS co^ 
51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 
| Prerequisite: Italian 4 or equivalent. (Academic year—day) 
Hi 
| 
| 
i 
| SPANISH 
l ‘red | pan! 
| Departmental prerequisite: Spanish 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is Tu anish 
| 51-52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses 1n = di 
| i 
| 
i | FIRST GROUP 
| | ; suff 
I dH 1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) „omp? 
| i T en on V , 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University g!V gra x 
tion of Spanish 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, ora » 
composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural trains (Fir 
tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester 969) 


l , 
j , 1mer 
! half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; Sun 
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2x First-year Spanish (3) Staff 
Intensive course to which are assigned entering students with one or more 
years of high school Spanish whose placement tests show them inade- 
quately prepared for the regular work of Spanish 3. Meets six hours a 
week (3 hours of lecture, 2 hours of drill, 1 hour of laboratory) and car- 
ries 3 semester hours of credit. Fee, $217 (tuition fee of $192 plus addi- 
tional fee of $25) plus laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day) 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) Staff 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Spanish 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of mod- 
ern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural training, 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2, 2x, or two 
years of high school Spanish. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


(First half and second half: fall and spring—day and evening; summer 
1969) 


6 Second-year Spanish (6) Staff 


N 


Lecture (3 hours), discussion (3 hours). Intensive, accelerated course 
Which covers material of Spanish 3-4. Grammar review, reading, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: two years of high school Spanish with grades of B 
Or better, or B or better in Spanish 2 or 2x. (Spring—day ) 


C `] 2 . p " at 
"-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3—3) Staff 
p 


Prerequisite; Spanish 4 or equivalent and permission of instructor., 
(First half and second half: fall and spring—4day ) 


? 1 ` " ` eas " 

12 Spanish € onversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) Staff 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers the material of Spanish 9-10 
Laboratory fee, $25. (Summer 1969) 

C ~] H ~ - 

49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) Hicks 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No academic 
Credit. Tuition fee, $192. (Fall and spring—evening ) 

$1-55 Q 

>< Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Supervía 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. (Academic year—day) 

91 € . 
-95 " ip 

2 Explicación de textos (3-3) Adem 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish American literature. 


*thod demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. (Academic 
year—day ) 


SECON 
OND GROUP 
103 no 
Pronunciation and Intonation (3) Adem 


Descriptive and practical review of Spanish sounds and inflections. Reme- 


pid exercises, Recommended for majors; required for the Bachelor of 
109 tts in Education degree with teaching field in Spanish (Fall—day) 
-10 . 
Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition Mazzeo, Adem 
3-3) 


Emphasis on diction 
Permissio 
Ish 109) 


and style. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or equivalent and 
n of instructor. (Academic year—day; summer 1969—Span- 


121 


N 
A 


15 


A 


a 


a 


l 


A 


E a ee 


B 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


: ; ; $4 le n 
20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3—3) Neve 
- : 3 ^re 
Survey by genre of the literature of the Middle Ages (Not offe! 
1969-70) 
Abrams 


22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3—3) 
ins to 1680, em 
Second hall 
s on the 


First half: development of the Spanish drama from its orig 
phasis on Lope de Vega; the evolution of Spanish poetry. 
origins and development of the novel in the Golden Age, emphast 
picaresque. (Academic year—day) 

Abrams 
res and the 
ligiov® 


24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3—3) 
Cervantes’ literary theories as reflected in the Novelas Eje mpla 
Quijote. The Quijote as a panorama of the social, political, and re 
problems in the Spain of Cervantes. (Not offered 1969-70) 


a] d 2 ; í 7260 
-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) " sis 
Class analys" 


Prose, poetry, and drama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Not 
of texts, collateral reading, lectures on literature and history. 
Offered 1969-70) 


ia 
» * " . 1 3 1 ` erv! 
7-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) jie tera! 
sollater 
Prose and poetry of the 20th century. Class analysis of texts, <a 
: ~ar—da 
reading, lectures on literature and history. (Academic year—* 
eo 
129" $ : E Maz? 
129 The Romantic Drama in Spain (3) i tative 
" e ; nre nta 
Lectures on the Spanish Romantic Drama, class analysis of represe 
: ^ ers 
plays, collateral readings. (Summer 1970 and alternate summe! 
0 
a omes qm fal? 
130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) be nm. 
. n aiii asis 0 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emphas d 
18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reat 
lectures. (Summer 1969 and alternate summers) 
ut] 
iin s r Supe?" 
131 The Generation of 1898 (3) (spar 
: ance 0 ? 
Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissano orks 
s í 


ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figure 
(Summer 1969) 


145 Panoramic Vision of Mexico (3) fic poli 
A op tility 
A panoramic vision of Mexico in its cultural, educational, scien 
cal, and social aspects. (Summer 1969) h 
Rob 
52 The Spanish American Novel (3-3) d 


Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures, 
ing, and class analysis of texts. (Not offered 1969-70) 


56 Spanish American Literature to 1880 (3—3) 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period ! 
of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral reading, reports, 
of important works. (Academic year—evening ) pob? 
58 Spanish American Literature since 1880 (3-3) ary P^. 
the contempo, y wor 
is of impor" 

70.) 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to 
Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analys 

j C 
(First half: summer 1969. Second half: not offered 1969 
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197-98 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish American Robb 


Literature (3-3) 


Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Academic 
year—as arranged) 


199-509 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Spanish Adem, Mazzeo 


Language and Literature (3—3) 


Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions. (Academic 
year—4day ) 


THIRD GROUP 
201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) Mazzeo 
For secondary teachers of the Spanish language and graduate students pre- 
Paring to teach in secondary schools. (Summer 1969) 
215-16 Old Spanish (3—3) Neyman 
(Replaces former Spanish 212 Historical Spanish Grammar and 214 Old 
Spanish) 


First half: phonetics, literature. Second half: morphology, literature. 
(Academic year—day) 


22 


— 


Seminar: Cervantes’ Don Quijote (3) Abrams 
Cervantes’ works as literary expressions of his polemics with contempo- 
raries on literary theory. The Quijote viewed as a satire against Lope de 
Vega and Tirso de Molina who appear in it as Don Quijote and Sancho 
Panza. Explication of Cervantes’ cryptographic technique. (Not of- 
fered 1969- 70) 


223 Seminar: “La Celestina” (3) 
Open to qualified undergraduates with permission of instructor. (Sum- 
Mer 1969) 


2 


) ^ 
24 Seminar: Problems in Spanish Renaissance Literature (3) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


22 : 
425 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden Age Literature (3) Abrams 
(Spring—day) 


229 Seminar: the Two Quijotes (3) Aves 


Intensive analysis of Avellaneda's false Quijote. Structural and ideologi- 
Cal relationship to both halves of the original. Explication of Avellaneda's 


Sryptographic technique. Prerequisite: Spanish 221 recommended. (Not 
Offered 1969-70) 


, 
“31 Semi ‘ p : 
Seminar: 18th C entury Spanish Writers (3) Mazzeo 
Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships with 
Ubsequent literary movements. (Fall—day) 
242 : . 
Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) Mazzeo 


tures and analysis of principal authors and works. Collateral readings. 
oblems of origins and developments. (Spring—4day) 


245—46 Seminar: Works of Galdos (3-3) 


TY 


Mire ene m 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


` " , " ` : 7 azze0 
244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Maz 


» re- 
Development of Naturalism in 19th century Spain. Analysis of rep 
sentative works of Pardo Bazán, Clarín, Blasco-Ibáñez, and others. 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
Supervi 


: : iterary 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of his works to lit 


den r^red 196 
movements of the second half of the 19th century (Not offered 1 
70) 

dd dios i supervia 
251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) | 
Study of their thought; analysis and commentary on the texts. (F 

day) 
Adem 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) 
(Fall-day ) 
Robb 


253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish American Poetry (3) pork: 
Selected post-Modernist poets: G. Mistral, P. Neruda, “Los Contem Not 


neos,” O. Paz, L. De Greiff, the Nadaístas, G. Pardo Gracia. 
offered 1969-70) 


i d : dis Rob 
255 Seminar: Studies in 20th Century Spanish American Theater (3) 
(Fall—day ) P 
Ade 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) 
(Not offered 1969—70) 
b 
Rob 
261 Seminar: Studies in Spanish American Essayists (3) "P 
ne 
The Spanish American essay as an artistic form; selected moder 9- 0) 
ists—Rodó, Mallea, Vasconcelos, Arciniegas (Not offere bb 
RO 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish American Fiction (3) J. pulfo, 
Contemporary cuentistas and novelists: J.L. Borges, J.J. Arreola, p. 6 
A. Yáñez, C. Fuentes, V. Leñero, J. Cortázar, M. Vargas Llosa, 
zález, etc. (Spring—day) go 
266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes (3) sudie 
as 
Alfonso Reyes the essayist-artist, poet, and complete gr ) 
in his various prose and poetic works. (Not offered 19 : gr 
iis plo Rod 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) h JdologY e 
the ce) 
Interdisciplinary seminar guided by a specialist within the ed of aM 


his chosen discipline; each student writes a report on some Admission” 
theme (i.e., Nationalism) in Latin America’s experience. 
permission of instructor. (Spring—day ) cuf 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


" 999) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969 Spanish 29 


FOURTH GROUP m 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) eneral ex yg 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 8 T arant 

ination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 

summer 1969) 
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399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Sino-Soviet Studies 


ĉe "Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


Slay; , 
lavic Languages and Literatures 


Auemor Helen Yakobson (Chairman) 
Bron; Professors Nadine Popluiko-Natov, C.A. Moser ; 
t Professors G.A. Olkhovsky, Kosara Gavrilovic, Mykola Stepanenko, 
Assistan adel, Irene T hompson, Mary Miller i 
rofessorial Lecturers Victoria Sandor, Juri Jelagin 


Ba 
ch I am : m 
Study velor Of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature (Field-of- 


.. . Terequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76. 


quired. l è 
amina; the general requirements, pages 81-85, and the passing of the major 
Which ation at the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of knowledge upon 


'oung, EM will be examined includes the political, cultural, and social back- 
Structure ; d Ussian literature; Russian cultural history; the Russian language—its 

usage. Proficiency in spoken and written Russian language is required. 
are already proficient in Russian may, upon passing an appropriate 
» Waive any or all of the first-group language courses, as well as up to 


.* hou ^ Ot 
‘tend ps Second-group language courses. The Department provides a proseminar 
© assist th 


Master ne student in his preparation for the major examination. 
degree of 4 Arts in the field of Russian Language and Literature —Prerequisite: the 
this hiver achelor of Arts with a major in Russian Language and Literature from 
. “Sity, Or equivale 
‘ Required. quivalent. 


uired Wo the general requirements, pages 89-95. The thirty semester hours of 
TK must include a thesis (six semester hours). The remainder of the 
anged in consultation with the student's adviser. 
Ueation Arts in Education with a tea hing field in Russian.—Prerequisite: the 
*quir, deem, page 78. 
ed: " ^ ` 
* the Russian option and the professional courses listed on pages 111-12, 
Mq 
Ster o ; 
f Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5 
PI 
: ater z a 
IStra nent * 3 ‘ j 
tration is re Examination; A standardized placement examination given before reg- 
Rage begun quired of all entering students who wish to continue in college the lan- 
ade to the in high school, Upon completion of the examination, assignment is 
F APpropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
I 
NSr GROUp 
1-5 Fi 
2 First. v... x . à 
"st-Year Russian (3-3) Yakobson and Staff 
ha Course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
Dunci, Slavic 2. Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pro- 
tation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. Listen- 


r 
ie eae n. 
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A atory 
ing comprehension and oral practice in language laboratory Laborat t- 
fee, $17.50 a semester. (First half and second half: fall and spring 
day and evening; summer 1969) 


nd staf 


Yakobson à 
.omple 
at this University given on comp 


3-4 Second-year Russian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree ‘al prob 
tion of Slavic 4. Systematic review of grammar. Study of special P' " 
»ports 
lems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written report 


i 1 ; Rus 
assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slavic 1 2 or two years of high school À 
(First half: fall—day j 


sian. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester an 
s , ay § 
evening; spring—evening. Second half: fall—evening; spring -day 
evening. ) 
. . . . son 
5 Intensive Beginning Russian (6) ThomP rs 
cou 


Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Beginners' intensive 
in the fundamentals of Russian phonology, structure, and vocabu 
Emphasis on active command of the spoken and written language 
mum participation on the part of the student. Drill sessions tO write? 
aural comprehension and oral expression. Graded reading anc , 
practice. Listening comprehension and oral practice in language ^4 

tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall—day ) 


lary: 
xr 


d jon 

6 Intensive Intermediate Russian (6) 1 Done 
Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Intermediate intensive €^ es. 
in Russian morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. Emphasis on active 8 ral 
mand of the spoken and written language. Drill sessions to facilitas ig, 
comprehension and oral expression. Graded reading and written P ehet 
Maximum participation on the part of the student. Listening je or 5 
sion and oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: -— 


or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 (Fall and spring—day) " 
- m 
7-8 Intensive Advanced Russian (6—6) be ex 
i „cabu 
Classroom (10 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Emphasis on vocab evel 


at an advance, «jn 


pansion. Systematic review of Russian grammar ted te 
and selecte piste™ 


Reading and discussion of literary texts, periodicals, *á E 
social sciences. Oral reports and compositions on assigned opea slav? 
ing comprehension practice in language laboratory Prerequisite. f p 
7: Slavic 4 or 6, or equivalent. Prerequisite to Slavic 8: Slav! ay. 
oratory fee, $17.50 a semester. (First half: fall and spring 

z ‘ - 

ond half: spring—day. ) m 


9—10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) am 
prerequisite gesi 
1 


Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. 750 a S 


4 or 6, or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


(Academic year—day and evening) sul 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) in 


1 jan W^. a fe^ 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Rem Tuition ' 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. 


$192. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) staf 

w 

49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) nations: bi 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading exam demic ¢ 


> ace 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No equiv 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 6, OF 47; or 
(Spring—evening; summer 1969) 
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91.9 


2 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) Gavrilovic 


Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods through 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, recita- 
tion, and discussion—in English (First half and second half: fall and 
spring—day; summer 1969) 


SEC 
"COND GROUP 
l P) : A : ; < 

01-2 Readings in Modern Russian (3—3) Yakobson and Staff 
Representative reading and translation of Soviet periodicals and selected 
texts in social sciences. Study of current political terminology, abbrevia- 
tions, Soviet idiom. Prerequisite: Slavic 4 or 6, or equivalent. (Aca- 
demic year—day) 


l 
09-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) Moser 


Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: Slavic 
10 or equivalent. (Academic year—evening) 
12 “ot : Basis di " 

“5 Russian Linguistic Structure I (3) Thompson 
Linguistic description of Russian phonology and morphophonemics 
(Fall—day ) 

12 - EU. I 
6 Russian Linguistic Structure II (3) Thompson 
Linguistic description of Russian morphology, syntax, and lexicon. 
(Spring —day ) 


12 
8 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) 
Sources 
ideas, 


Popluiko-Natov 


and development of his philosophical, religious, and aesthetic 
S$. His influence on Russian and Western literature. Lectures, dis- 
Cussions, and reports—in English (1969-70 and alternate years: 
SPring—evening) 


13] " 
18th € entury Russian Literature (3) Moser 
Survey course 


in the history of Russian literature from 1700 to approxi- 
mately 1820, 


Discussion of the rise of poetry, classicism, sentimentalism; 


t apinn? : " 
m beginnings of prose—in English. (1970-71 and alternate years: 
| all—evening ) 
41-45 
* 19th ¢ entury Russian Literature (3—3) Stepanenko 


Major Russian writers 


h and literary trends from end of the 18th century to 
*khov: ficti 


tonic on, poetry, drama. Lectures, individual reports on assigned 

E and class analysis of selected works—in Russian. Prerequisite 

ye Ic 4 or 6, or equivalent. (1970—71 and alternate years: academic 

143 Ar—evening ) 
744 T 

The Russian Novel (3 3) 


Moser 
Genesis and deve 


lechni lopment of the Russian novel. Evolution of form and 

Sentatj e Analysis of style, philosophy, and political ideology of repre- 
pi novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in E nglish (1969-70 

14546 *rnàte years: academic year—day) 

€ Russian c 

x ° Russian Short Story (3-3) "opluiko-Natov 
u . . 

tenes, Of historical development of the short story form in Russian. Lec 


T i 
re Ports, and class analysis—in Russian Prerequisite: Slavic 4 or 6, 
Wivalent. 


(1970-71 and alternate years) 
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atoV 
Popluiko-Nalo 


‘ass 
poetry, drama. C l 
prerequisite" 


151-52 20th Century Russian Literature (3-3) 


Symbolism, acmeism, futurism, and realism: prose, 


analysis of selected texts. Recitations and reports in Russian. „ademi? 
Slavic 4 or 6, or equivalent. (1969-70 and alternate years: a% 
year—day ) 
i Most! 
153 Turgenev (3) vels: 
« ne Nove" 
Reading and discussion of Turgenev's works Emphasis on — oth 
lays ane 


major short stories analyzed and some time spent on his p ¢ 
fall—day) 


prose works—in English. (1970-71 and alternate years: ti 
| er 
i Mos 
154 Gogol (3) f hort 
1 1 rot * 
Reading and discussion of Gogol's major works. Analytical study . spring 
stories and plays in English (1970-71 and alternate years: ^ 
- -day ) 
tato 
Nal? 
z n " > J-i 
156 Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Popluike impo! 
| : s ! 
| Evolution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas Tolstoy d analy” 
" » " 
on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and cm yeas 
"ED 7^ T rnate 
sis of his major works—in English (1970-71 and altern@ 
spring—evening ) 
shovs% 
ian € ]kho 
161—62 Russian Culture (3—3) " to pre 
n » udin ssia 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins ot ancient - : on 
sent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individua 
assigned topics (Academic year—evening ) l 
[4 
Kan? 
165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War It (3) 165 m 
r lace wm 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 165 and 166 replace forme 
il Literature) fate of hi 
, “he fate 9 as 
Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's The ter? 


Five year 


erature and writers under increasing state control; i 
; (Fall—evening 


ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English 


| 

" " " ; , » uii 

i} 166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) , 165 Sov 
(Slavic Languages and Literatures 165 and 166 replace forme 

Literature) "IL 

» The nC" “Gis 


i| Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws. 
| eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. 
cussion, reports—in English. (Spring—evening ) 


Lecture 


kan? 
193-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in 
English (3—3) 


| (Formerly Slavic Languages and Literatures 93-94) sanini 
í [ ir begin m. 


Án ex t f TUN JP T "s from the! 
An examination of non-Russian Slavic literatures fr« particula (A 


the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles ach 
: each. 
literature. The impact of national events and culture on 


demic year evening ) 
; ob? 
yako 
978 i San : : 2 las 
197 Special Problems in Teaching Russian (3) tion of " 
l " va 3 
| Discussion of methodology, examination of textbooks, obser jang” 


ian 
4 ussia 
room procedures. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of R 


(1970-71 and alternate years) 
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199.500 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Russian Language Yakobson 
and Literature (3—3) 


Conferences and group discussions. (Academic year—as arranged) 
THIRD GROUP 
206 Old Russian Literature (3) Moser 


Survey of the development of Russian literature from earliest times to 
the end of the 17th century. Intensive reading and analysis of selected 


texts—in Russian. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 

15-16 History of the Russian Literary Language (3—3) Staff 
Historical background for an understanding of phonology and morphology 
9f Modern Russian. (Academic year—evening) 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of His Time (3) Popluiko-Natov 
Pushkin's predecessors; Pushkin's lyrics and dramas. Lermontov—the heir 
to Pushkin's poetic tradition. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall— 
evening) 


253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Popluiko-Natov 


Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the development of Rus- 
Sian literat 


ure; the emergence of various literary schools. (1969-70 
and alternate years: fall—evening) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents (3) Moser 


Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in Russia. Major fig- 
üres will be treated in their relation to the millieu of their times—in Rus- 
sian. Topic for 1969-70: the 1840's. (Spring—evening) 

255 Seminar: 


Main Trends in 20th Century Russian Popluiko-Natov 
-iterature (3) 
Study of representative works since 1900; their artistic and social value— 
in Russian, 


(1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening ) 

Bera? 

256 Seminar: Stylis 
Study of the 
techniques: 
Units, word 
and nonliter 


tics in Russian (3) Popluiko-Natov 
development of the Russian language, literary styles, and 
Words and their aesthetic and political value, phraseological 
order, and phrase structure. Comparative analysis of literary 
ary texts, (1969—70 and alternate years: spring evening ) 


Thesis Research (3-3) 


( T 
Academic year—as arranged ) 


Sociology 


S 
PRG. gr AW. Stephens, LH. Cisin, Norman Kaplan, H.J. Parry (Research), 
fessopi | n (Chairman) 

1 late p, ^ C'urer E.R. Jacobson 
Soci rofessor T F. Courtless, Jr. 

"Ofessorial Lecturers Engin Holmstrom. Henry Brehm 
Tropea "fessors. C s, | 


Harris, Patricia Lengermann, Phyllis Stewart, J.L. 
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[ . ` , adi y "harlotte 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers Mona Scott, W.R. Throckmorton, Charl 
Anker 


Prerequisite: 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Sociology (Departmental) «1 oF 
ind Letters curriculum, page 76, including Sociology 1, 61; and Statistics 
104. E 
| Required: in addition to the general requirements, pages 81-85, twenty-four of 
| mester hours in Sociology, which must include 141, 149, 191; and Statistics 2- 
104 4h d 
| Master of Arts in the field of Sociology Prerequisite: a Bachelor's degree be 
| major in Sociology or in an approved related field. Applicants should preetim e in 
| on the Graduate Record Examination, preferably including the Advanced di the 
Sociology, and arrange for former professors to write letters of reference 
| Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a 73. 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including Sociology 14^ ^ 
233-34. All courses must be approved in advance by the adviser politici 
Doctor of Philosophy fields of study in Sociology: Complex Organizations, So 


Theory: * 


"ARES "em } 
| Sociology, Social Organization, Social Research Methods, Sociologt - f require 
| ; , Ç ) 

ciology of Education, and Urban Sociology.—See pages 89-93, 95-77, Ic 
ments for the degree. 

| ite 

sa ` 2] > red uisi 
| | Departmental prerequisite: Sociology 1 and either 2 or 61 are prered 

| all second- and third-group courses in Sociology 

| »- . 

| FIRST GROUP 

H 

| 1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) , and 

| of culture 


|| First half: general principles of sociology; development 


, v cia 
| personality, impact of groups and institutions on mans soci r5 
1 a majo b 
[o 
| 


H Survey of fields within sociology. Second half: analysis of ycia 
| f problems confronting the United States; factors producing : veni 
: . ; | 8 , 
| lems, their nature and treatment. (First half: fall—day ay à "Lui 
spring—day; summer 1969. Second half: fall—day; spring" 

| ning; summer 1969.) 
| 61 Development of Social Thought (3) jet a 
| , n » of soe" ^g 
I Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature ary " 
|! human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th centt 

| and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 

| 

i li SECOND GROUP pro? 

i dd 110 The Sociology of Work (3) patios A 
ll : : »ccup? 

| | Introductory survey of industrial sociology; sociology of ; npn com? 


X 
professions; industry-community relations; and analysis ¢ 


H 
! Il organizations. (Spring—day ) a row? 
i sock Brehm ^ «y 
i 124 Medical Sociology (3) | i my 
. . ' z icai * 

j Sociological factors and processes which relate to phy nips in the ay) 
li health and disease, analysis of patterned social relations zall ; 
| of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system. yo 
| "M abr 419 

125 Sociology of Religion (3) p impi 

| 3 ^ roce 

| Introduction to history of the discipline; analysis of re tutions 
|| secular upon religious and religious upon secular insu 

| 


offered 1969-70) 
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126 Urban Sociology (3) Stephens 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 


living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. (Spring—day; summer 1969) 


127 Population Problems (3) Stephens 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control (Fall—day) 


2€ : " . n 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) Stephens 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice (Fall or spring—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1969) 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) Stephens 


j, ^ 3 
Nature of class structure, patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 
class behavior, analvsis of comparative social structure and social mobil- 


Ity, (Spring—day ) 

131 Social Institutions (3) Staff 
Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, 
economy, and state in the structure of American society. (Spring 
evening) 

13 sè . ^ 

33 Sociology of Education (3) Tropea 


Analysis Of educational systems from an institutional and organizational 


Perspective and as agencies of socialization; relationships of education in 
Benera] to 


. society, including technological, communal, and subcultural 
components, 


(Fall—evening) 
134 1 K 
Marriage and the Family (3) Stephens 


C n, : i , 

whip às à social process, marriage and marital adjustment, develop- 

t] of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiza- 
n, divorce and family reorganization. (Spring—evening) 


13 'eni 
55 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 


Fac ; i 
i Ctors Producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 
ng schools, 


969) treatment of offenders. (Fall or spring—day; summer 


Courtless, Tropea 


136 Crim: 
6€ riminology (3) 
(F Ormerly Sociology 51) 


Natur i 
refor e and distribution of crime, police and court systems, prisons and 
Matories; treatment and prevention of crime. (Fall—day ) 


Courtless 


13 i 
7 Sociology 9f Law (3) 


1 aw as a s 
egal conce 


Courtless 


Ocial phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems of 
Pts, doctrine, and institutions. (Spring—evening ) 


138 So i 
k cial Disorganization (3) 
and lysis of factors 
min; e Imunitie 
imiz 
Vents *, Or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions and 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall and spring—as arranged) 


Cisin, Tropea 
contributing to disruption of social groups, institutions, 
$; study of attempts to establish social controls to prevent, 


SEC Gna ae 
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Trope? 
| 139 Society and the Deviant (3) Trope 


Sac re 
socialization, and deviancy Social 


| 
Analysis of relationships of society, in 
| tiva »rams 
| sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative progran 
| community, courts, and schools (Spring—day ) 
" art 
e n Stewa 
141 Social Research Methods (3) Cisin, i 
! „ory ane 
Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theor) 
| the solution to social problems. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
"iei! 
| aar , Cis! 
142 Advanced Social Research Methods (3) P 
; A n »tatie 
Translation of concepts into indices and the analysis and ine sting 
of research results, measurement, scales and scoring, hypothesis © 
| Prerequisite: Sociology 141 (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 
Y 
r e Due : Patt 
144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (>) ad 
atio" 


ic 

Communication process with emphasis on international commun aign 
pals 
propaganda, and mass media; measurement of propaganda camp 
(Fall—day ) 
| ste war 
| 47 " " . , ote 
147 Organizational Theory and Behavior (5 


ex Organizations) 


A 
scare” 


(Formerly Sociology of Comp 
and TO" on 


theories 


Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary Y 
ind their imp? 


describing behavior in large, complex organizations 


| American social life. (Fall—day; summer 1969) 
| t 
1 en 
| steph 
| 149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann 
| | (Formerly Development of Social Theory) poth 
i} | 1 ^orys 3 
| Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological the .onurib! 
il | N » iic © » 
i| European and American development; evaluation o! scientie, pring’ 
| tions of each school. Prerequisite Sociology 61 (Fall anc 
day; summer 1969) í 
sta! 
| 191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) i feld ol 
i the genera 7 
Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the gene red cour 
»(qui ay 
sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts Reqt ring 
< spring 
for all sociology majors in the senior yeal (Fall—days SP 
and evening; summer 1969) 
| 
| ; 
i i 3 
THIRD GROUP T 
| penge” j 
210 Seminar: Political Sociology (3) Jite 
i .» about PP. ion 
t Review of current social science theory and knowledge * ty dec" ith 
| rity» yt 
| | processes, including concepts of power, influence, author ‘ case. "d 
I Il making. and communication. Primary focus on the Americ” tion i 
| " i an yss- Ni 
| | emphasis on the urban context; introduction of some v 
| | community-level material (Spring—evening ) o 
Imm ui Leng? x 
l || 211 Seminar: Social Change (3) . of the Pt 
| is OF int 
A macro-social, comparative, and interdisciplinary analy ati "^ 
ani fl 
| esses of social change leading to and resulting from urt » T. 
> ne, * 
Il ing changes in motivation, values, and political, econon h : areas © 
f ther ! 
|| nication systems; the implication of such changes for * 
stitutionalized behavior (Fall—evening) 
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220 Religious Institutions in the United States (3) Yeide 


Structural variety of religious institutions and patterns of interaction be- 
tween religious and secular institutions in contemporary American life. 
(Spring—evening) 

29 N " d " 

227 Seminar: Sociology of Poverty (3) 


Problems of definition and 


Jacobson 
analysis with emphasis on emerging concepts 
and hypotheses; attention to methodological and research questions; im- 


Plications for public policy and programming; field experience. (Fall 
—tvening ) 
Moe. 4 E 
«<8 Seminar: Urban Social Problems (3) Jacobson 
Detailed examination of the relationship between various institutions and 
Problems of the city and urban society. Focus on different institutions or 
problems in different semesters. (Spring evening) 
231 
431—135 € " 9^ 
32 Seminar: Advanced Social Research Methods (3-3) 


Cisin 
Intensive stud 


; y and evaluation of current trends in the methodology of 
SOcial research. Discussion on individual student projects and recently 


Published research. (First half: spring—as arranged. Second half: not 
Offered 1969-70, ) 


yee 
34 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3—3) Lengermann 


Critical examination of the elements of current theories in the social 
ences with the major objective of developing general principles of 
theory construction; consideration of the functions of theory in sociologi- 


cal research. (Academic year—as arranged) 

235 : 
Seminar: General Systems Theory (3) Tropea 
Review of the literature associated with general systems theory and its 


relation to theo 


ae ry construction and research in the social sciences. Syste- 
Matic inquiry 


into the implications of a behavioral systems approach to 
and management of societal problems, particularly urban 
$. Interdisciplinary focus. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 
237 Se 

^ minar: Family Relations (3) Staff 
ec — 
in ent research and theory on aspects of family structure and function- 
8, their antecedents in the larger social order, and their consequences 


Or indiv 4 : 
individual family members. Special projects and papers. (Spring 
evening) 


240 Soci 
loy of Occupations (3) Brown, Harris 
Nalysj 
recruites æ roles and structures and changes within them; 
Caree ment and training; adjustment problems at various stages of the 
i " interrelationships of stratification systems, life styles, and occupa- 
(Fall—evening) 


" 
242 Soci 
Sociology of I 


Occupational 


lealth and Illness (3) 


lreatme analysis of social and cultural factors in the etiology and 
e i of illness. Specifically covers social epidemiology, health and 
in health sau, the patient and treatment, and social and cultural theory 
%4 and illness, (Spring—evening) 
4 Semina 
Pan ` Ameri Stephens 
alysis 
ange ae the class structure of American society in continuity and 
* “tical review of theories of class, of the methodology of class, 


Brown 


can Class Structure (3) 
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1 a: class 
and of research reporting social and psychological correlates of 


(Fall—evening ) 

sewan 

soc . " r pun r > tew? 

| 248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (5) Harris, > 
(Formerly Comparative Analysis of Complex Organizations) 

Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organiz 

| tive to defining organizations, examining basic social processes anc 


relationship to the cultural environment. (Spring—4day) 


nes sai t aye Kapl” 
250 Seminar: Science and Society (3) ; y 
> : , :cting 
Analysis of sociocultural and political factors influencing and aes cient 
g sS 

development and structure of science. Development of nation co 

policies; relationship of universities, government, and science In 
text of society. (Spring—evening ) s 
T 
< T " — *ourtlé 

259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal € 
| Behavior (3) in 9 
av in " 
may play e 


| | . 
| Role which criminological knowledge of crime causation 
various 


The sear 


alternative acto 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. ch for phis 
related to criminal behavior will be developed historically, = “odel r 
various disciplines. ?* r m 
probation practi 
their relationship * 


sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of 
£ J I 


H | on current causal theories developed by 
| well as operational penal codes, sentencing and 
specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of 


| causal theories. (Fall—evening) 


! +260 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (3) di 
views on prevention, : 


Sociological, psychological, and psychiatric 
> j r sorted ore of 


| and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and rep 
fi taining to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child ab 
the role of the lawyer in this court (Fall—evening) 


| 

| T Su cost 
I| 1261 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the 

Criminal Offender (3) ajo af 


use; emP 


' an mn 

F : , 

| Study of the development and current use of society $ thre A 
mechanical, ? 


to criminal ant, y 
effectiveness ic 
to facilitate comm" “pati 
scientis ) 


| proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, 
tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses 
| quent behavior, and research findings concerning 
responses. Analysis of treatment strategies 


between members of the legal profession and behavior 


ji 
[| 
i | with effectuating these strategies (Spring evening) qol 
! | 295 Research (arr.) ngedi sf 
| as arrà 
| l May be repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring—® * 1 
mer 1969) sie 


l 299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


| 
| 
| 
| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
| 


! 
| Ul | 
| fi 
| | jal At 
| 
» w 
| | " g logy 259 make $ mest M 
I Same as Law 475 (2) Graduate students registering for Sociolog ake te 2 
€ 
| ments with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one ad oy a e 
| f Same as Law 487 (2) Graduate students registering for Sociology 260 sitions gem » 
| ments with the instructor for supplementary assignments equivalent to one adc É " 
Mrs. Ferster is Professor of Law in the National Law Center ^61 make speci er P 
| tSame as Law 476 (2. Graduate students registering for Sociology 26 tional gem 
uivalent to one addi 


ments with the instructor for supplementary assignments eq 
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FOURTH GROUP 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exam- 
ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Stafi 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Spanish 


See « ; t 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 


Prog 
SSor p 1 
Associ or Perry Botwin (Chairman) 
Asistan Professors Bertice Cornish, R.S. Cottrell, Jr. 
NV rofessors M.G. Van Dyke, R.W. Prouty, Margaret Moss, Wretha 
Ing, 9*0, Judith Leitner 
‘0 : > : ; > 
Bach E Kayte Fearn, C harmaine Ciardi 
With q EN Of Arts in Education with (1) a major in secondary education combined 
“ation E teaching field in Special Education and (2) a major in elementary edu- 
!14, t an area of specialization in Special Education.—See pages 101—4, 113, 
Ma, 
> Ster , . A A à A - 
caris) Arts in Education with a field in Special Education.—See pages 116-19. 


Octo, Pecialist — See pages 119-20. 
“Cation, — See pages 120-23. 


201 Intro - 
n uction to the Education of Exceptional Children (3) Botwin 
Survey course to 
And to help them 
Necessary to 


acquaint prospective teachers with the exceptional child 
become aware of the various educational modifications 


Pap accommodate such children in a school program. (Fall— 
ening; summer 1969) 
N 
<02 Natur ! : 
* and Needs of the Mentally Retarded (3) Prouty 
ature and ne 


eds of children with varying degrees of retardation. Causa- 
implic ti agnosis of retardation and its psychological and sociological 

ations s ; ; rer é i : eter 
Stellation ns as they apply to the child, his parents, and the family con 


. dmission b rmission of instructor. (Fall —evening; 
Summer 1969) y permi 
203 T 
eachi : 
te Mentally Retarded Children (3) Fearn 
mz cational methods and curricula for the mentally retarded at different 
aturatio 


nal levels, Organizi i i of instructional activities; 
ection . ganization and planning 


Structgr "P4 Preparation of materials. Admission by permission of in- 
> Fall—evening; summer 1969) 
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' ke 

240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Van Dyk 
Problems (3) 

(Formerly Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed) / 

ith behavioral problem 


Analysis of educational provisions for children w raf 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemp“ Y 


special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. 
—evening; summer 1969) 


X : . Leitne 
241 Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Van Dyke, Le 


Disturbed Children (3) T 

: : à .rvation 0b © 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence; observation „tion í 
interaction with, emotionally disturbed children under the niver 
qualified teachers in a field setting and the supervision of the U ed: 


staff. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall—as arr 
summer 1969) "T 
242 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) -— 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techn m 
of teaching emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, inter gs 
interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group pink 
in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriale (Fa! 
methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 
—evening; summer 1969) ui 
Leit 


243 Clinical Teaching Laboratory (3) ks): fic 
a a x ornate. weeks/ 
Analysis of teaching methods and styles. Seminar (alternate v nisi dl 
work and video-tape sessions as arranged. Admission by perm" 
instructor. (Fall—evening ) NT 
i : "et = *w : faterials (3) m s 
250 Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Material sae 
: f 
Lectures and laboratory practice in specialized techniques anc (P) 


. tructor. 
for exceptional children. Admission by permission of instruct 
aye y du QAC 
—evening; summer 1969) pro 
251 Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) child 
. i 
of exceptional 196 


Psychosocial considerations in the education 


: n . sum 
Admission by permission of instructor (Fall—evening; 5t 
prouty* by 


mer 


252 Professional Internship: Special Education (3) d pissi” 

s è muss 
Supervised internship in school and/or clinic settings. a 
permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 196 c» 

260 Characteristics of Children with Crippling or Other j^ 
Health Impairment (3) ired chil 
(Formerly Nature and Needs Ill: Crippled or Health-impa T. " 

» met in specià ; Us 


Characteristics of children whose needs must be 


settings in home, school, and hospital Principles ot 


affect the education and diagnosis of these children ducati? 2 
cations of crippling conditions Prerequisite: Special E 69) 
permission of instructor (Fall—evening; summer igs? 
261 Teaching Crippled, Cerebral-palsied, and Other # 
Health-impaired Children (3) P ortho ais 
i „n wi ; 
Programs, methods, and materials for teaching children “isio by [ud 
cerebral-palsied, and other health-related disorders. Admi 
sion of instructor (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 
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262 Preprofessional Internship: Children with Crippling Ciardi 
Conditions, Health Impairment, or Cerebral Palsy (6) 
(Formerly Education of th« Cerebral Palsied and Other Neuroloegicalls 
Impaired (3)) 


Practicum experience during initial period of preparation provides oppor 


tunity for observation and interaction with children placed in special pro- 
Brams, Minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by permis- 
Sion of instructor. ( Fall——evening ) 


280 Characteristics of Children with Learning Disabilities (3) Petersen 
Identification of disabilities which may interfere academically, socially, or 
emotionally with children’s normal development. Admission by permis- 


Sion of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


281 Diagnosis of Educational Needs of Children with Learning Petersen 
Disabilities (3) 


Study of available instruments for making educational assessments and 


lagnostic evaluations Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall 
x *vening ) 


282 Teaching Children with Learning Disabilities (3) Petersen 
Programs, methods, and materials for the educational needs of children 
With learning disabilities Admission by permission of instructor 
(Spring —evening; summer 1969) 


? . 
“90 Practicum in Teaching the Mentally Retarded (6) Prouty, Fearn 


Supervised student teaching in classrooms for mentally retarded chil- 
dren under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the 
‘Miversity staff. Minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by 
Permission of instructor. (Spring—as arranged ) 


29 1 , " 
r^. Practicum in Teaching the Emotionally Van Dyke, Leitner 
Disturbed (6 to 9) 


Supervised student teaching in programs for emotionally disturbed chil. 
Ten under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of the 
Diversity staff, Minimum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by 


Permission of instructor (Spring—as arranged; summer 1969— Spe- 
“lal Education 291 (6)) 


292 i l 
Tacticum in Teaching Children with Crippling Ciardi 
S Onditions, Health Impairment, or Cerebral Palsy (6) 
ne Pet vised student teaching in classroom for children with orthopaedic, 
requ, Bical, and health-related disabilities Minimum of 210 clock hours 
amlred. Admission by permission of instructor. (Spring—as ar- 
ranged) 
293 
S "ticum in Teaching Disady antaged Children (6) Fearn 
SUpervice a 
D vised Classroom teaching of disadvantaged children. Minimum of 
(S ,, Cock hours required, Admission by permission of instructor 
Pp Ing—as arranged ) 
294 p 
Tactic : . : , 
ju “cum in Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (6)  Prouty, Fearn 
Perviseg : : s 
Ours re diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Minimum of 210 clock 


arran o Admission by 


permission of instructor. (Spring—as 


só 
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" A P : € à : retersel 
295 Practicum in Teaching Children with Learning Peter 
Disabilities (9) fi 
m à i titie im 
Supervised classroom teaching of children with learning disabilities. a 
imum of 210 clock hours required. Admission by permission of ins 


tor. (Spring—as arranged) 
3 A: ley cap o NR staff 
297 Individual Study in Special Education (5) 

(Formerly Research in Special Education) 
staff member. 


j s ram 
Individual study or research under guidance of Prog : 
ed once for €f 


edit. 
and conferences arranged with adviser. May be repeat ) 
Admission by permission of adviser (Fall or spring—as arrange 
potwit 
admi 
valus 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 


Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, 


: X ram € 
istration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program sprit 
tion and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. ( 
—evening; summer 1969) 

Moss 

304 Recent Research and Trends in Exceptional Children (3) iq 
The ull 

Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The rescat? 

problems of doing research with exceptional children Sources Of T€ ol 


1 4 " sion 
funds and procedures for obtaining them. Admission by permis 

instructor. (Spring—evening ) 

ish 

ic ud 3 : , "hi Cor? 
306 Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) i chil 
; * axceptiona 
Educational, mental, social, and vocational guidance of exception 
dren. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall- evening 

el 
Cott 
308 Instructional Media and Technology in Education: Past, 

Present, and Future Relationships and Implications (3) 


A review and consideration of technological developments 
special education; consideration of operating principles of "i 
of hardware, including printing, audio-visual equipment, te, 
computers; status of software for use with hardware. Admission 


mission of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


342 Advanced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) A 
disturbed children. 69) 


Concepts in the education of emotionally 
evening; summer 


by permission of instructor (Spring 
343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior 
or Learning Difficulties (3) child W 


lia nosis «ci 
hooks i dmiss! 


1969) 


Laboratory course designed to teach edi ational 
who present behavior or learning problems in the sc 


permission of instructor (Fall—evening; summer 


345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for à 
Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) school $ 


> x jblic ? 
Exploration of mental health consultation models a5 special 


service training programs for educational personnel, Lectures 
ming for behaviorally disordered children in the schools. ' miss? 
cussion, and extensive field work experience. Admission by 
instructor (Spring—as arranged ) 
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350 Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) Prouty 
Theory and practice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Rationale, 
models, techniques, and problems relevant to implementation. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


362 Advanced Seminar: Learning Disabilities and Neurological Cornish 


Impairment (3) 
Study in depth of learning disabilities. Admission by permission of in- 
structor. (Spring—evening) 


364 Curriculum Needs and T eaching Techniques for Children Petersen 
with Neurological Impairment and Other I 'arning Disabilities (3) 
Educational needs; materials, techniques, and procedures. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


365 Field Work in Setting Up an Educational Program for Petersen 
Children with Neurological Impairment and Other Learning 
Disabilities (3) 

Practicum experience in a public school setting. Prerequisite: Special 
Zducation 364 and permission of instructor. (Spring—as arranged) 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) Prouty, Van Dyke 
Small grou 
rOles and i 
mission by 
1969) 


p exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understanding 
nterpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. Ad- 
permission of instructor (Spring—as arranged; summer 


FOUpy. 
°URTH GROUP 


453.5 

34 Doctoral Internship in Special Education (3—3) Staff 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administration, 
Supervision, or private agency function. Each internship individually ar- 
ranged, Prerequisite: de 


^ ttoral candidacy in Special Education or permis- 
Sion of instructor, 


(Academic year—as arranged) 
490 Interqi, cs qs E i : 
Interdisciplinary Doctoral Seminar in Special Education (3) Staff 
or advance 
Phy, polic 


of adviser, 


ed doctoral students. Consideration of major issues of philos- 
y, and practice in special education. Admission by permission 
(Spring—day ) 


491 Dissertar 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Fall ; 
(Fall and Spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
Peer 
~Ech and Drama 
Py 
fes 
Prag SOrs : 
ofensor rE Henigan (Chairman) (Director of Forensics). E.L. Stevens 


Ay : 

Soc; €cturers 7alda t ` 

Cate urers Zelda Fichandler, Gilbert Herer 
TOfessors I e 


d diolopy) L.S e Bielski, J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and 
typ Mle Prog’ Bowling, Sr., W. M. Reynolds 
tan, p fessorial Lecturer A.A. Nilles 


rofess à 
5€ " , 
rs Robert Honey gosky, Joan Regnell, David Kieserman 


MM 
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| | Instructors Diane Majerus, T.E. Harris, Thomas Zaucha, N.C. Garner 
| Lecturers Lois Richards, L.G. Loftus, Jacqueline Dudley 


. the 
| , ; ; >T ; rere site: th 
| Bachelor of Arts with a major in Dramatic Art (Departme ntal) FT basic 

i r 


Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including twelve semester hours. 72, of 
courses in Speech and Drama, and six hours selected from English 51-52, 71-14, 
| 91-92. 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 
| speech proficiency test early in the program; Speech and Drama 
| a minimum of eighteen additional hours in theater arts and dramatic 
! approved by the adviser. ) 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech (Departmental). Prerequisite: 
and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Speech and Drama 1, 2, 11, 34 E 

Required: the general requirements, see pages 81-85, including the passing d 
speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, 121, 126, 141; and a minimu ath 
twelve additional hours in second-group courses in speech arts and related COU” 


j a 

k pf ! 
81—85, including the passing o 
101 and 102; 8 


» as 
literature a 


the Arts 


| as approved by the adviser. 3 spee” 
| | American Civilization 101 is recommended as a senior-year elective fO! 
majors. tal) 
: i , men 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiology (Depart and 


—Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters curriculum, page 76, including Speec 
Drama 1, 2, 11, 32. s dB 
Required: the general requirements, see pages 81-85, including the am of 
speech proficiency test; Speech and Drama 101, 121, 169, 171; and a pet 
twelve additional hours in second-group courses in speech pathology "— 
as approved by the adviser , site? the 
Master of Arts in the field of Speech Pathology and Audiology Prerequi® "og 
degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in Speech Pathology and Audiolog} 
this University, or equivalent. 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95. 
Master of Fine Arts in the field of Dramatic Art Prerequisite: 
I| Bachelor of Arts from this University, or equivalent. pe 
i | Required: the general requirements, see pages 89-95, twenty-four semes creat 
| of second- and third-group courses in drama and dramatic literature and a era 
| or research thesis. The program may include six to twelve hours in thoat?’ pe 
I at the Arena Stage. For detailed information, consult the Chairman O 
| partment. M0. ji 
| Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Speech and Dra 
jisted e 


requisite: the Education curriculum, page 78. 

| Required: the Speech and Drama option and the professional 
| pages 113-14. 

Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5. 


and 


of 
the degre? 


courses 


l : : aos Sm oft 
| | Speech and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page repart, 
n 


Clinical Certification: The Department of Speech and Drama offers P 


| | a D ; :-eech an i 
| Il for certificates of clinical competence, issued by the American gen 1 pe pep 
| | Association, in speech pathology and/or audiology. For details consu 

i ment. 
| | FIRST GROUP pie 


| A American Speech for Foreign Students (3) 
Class limited to foreign-born students. Instruct «tion 
. i flection: grint 
| sounds of spoken English, with emphasis on rhythm and m and sp 
national Phonetic Alphabet used. Recording fee, $5. yel: 
—evening ) 
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| Effective Speaking (3) Staff 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Re- 
cording fee, $2. (Fall and spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


N 


Persuasive Speaking (3) Reynolds 
Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, emphasis on the principles and 
techniques—logical and psychological—of accommodating ideas to an 
audience and audiences to ideas. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 1. 
(Fall and spring—day) 


11 Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Staff 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to study of 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in problems of 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring—day 
ànd evening; summer 1969) 

32 Oral Reading (3) Henigan and Staff 


Reading to others, theory and practice in problems of interpreting the 
Printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, $2. 
(Fall—and spring—day; summer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


101 Phonetics (3) Majerus 


Phonetic and phonemic alphabets and their applications to student's own 
Speech improvement and to such fields as theater, public speaking, speech 


Correction, radio, television, and foreign languages. Prerequisite: Speech 
ànd Drama 11. Recording fee, $4. (Fall and spring—day) 
102 Org N : * 

? Oral Interpretation of Literature (3) Kieserman 
Theory and practice in problems of communicating meaning and emotion. 
Sections for study include poetry, prose, and drama. Prerequisite: 
Speech and Drama 32. Recording fee, $2. (Spring—day ) 

NIG : 
Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Stevens 
CT" 
Proces of thinking and problem solving in committees and small groups; 
$ sthods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours of 
cm Or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring—day; summer 
) 
126 P : ai 
a Discussion and Debate (3) Reynolds 
rinci : ; 
A ag and types of public discussion and debate; practice in argu- 
of s ative Speaking on questions of current interest. Prerequisite: 6 hours 
127 Peech or permission of instructor. (Spring—day) 
</]~28 
<5 Ady a ; 
la anced Debate Practice (1—1) Henigan 
een by permission of instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
“ipation in intercollegiate debate program. May be repeated for total 
133 Semester hours, (Academic year—as arranged ) 
734 Radi 


a 9 and TV Broadcasting (3—3) 
Study of the 


and m development of radio and TV industries, station organization 
an 


agement, equipment, production techniques; practice in prepara- 


s 
ALERS ea ama 
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1 4 »mestel 
tion and performance of radio programs Recording fee, $5 a seme 


(Academic year—evening ) 
135-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) 


Practical work in campus radio station (Academic year—aàs à 


4 SQ : , ; „nigan 
141 Public Speaking: Advanced Forms (3) Her f 
; i l em 
Preparation and presentation of speeches for for mal occasions wih 
phasis on the psychology of the audience. Prerequisite: 6 semester 
of speech. (Not offered 1969-70) 
IQ "eiélel (V olds 
145 Speech Criticism (3) Reyn 2 
à s , ra 
Survey of rhetorical criticism from Cicero to Kenneth Burke, illust ry 
: e histo 


and interpreted through the study of representative speeches in th 
of British and American Public Address. Admission by permissio 


structor. (Fall—day) 

r^ jarne! 

151 Stagecraft (3) Ga 

| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in 

| technical aspects of production. (Fall—day) 

i f 
k 3 p are 
152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) G t 
n sa 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum 1 
(Spring -day) 


Gare 


lighting and contemporary devices and effects 


| 153 Acting (3) «ett 
. i r - uisi" 
Study and practice in fundamentals of acting technique. Prered 
Speech and Drama 32. Laboratory fee, $5. (Fall—day) 

ef 

mate Gar? 
154 Play Direction (3) ts 

: tuden 


tor, SU 
i] Fundamentals of play direction. Under supervision of instructor, pram 


| 7 "ec nd 
prepare one-act plays for presentation. Prerequisite Speech af 


I 153. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring—day ) Í 
| re e ; " st 
155-56 Play Production Practice (1—1) "m 
] r instr 
| Practical work in theater Admission by permission of inst" ss) 


yrama 


| (Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969—Speech and l 
l 

| 157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) 
| 


Participation as an apprentice in minor role or technical o ae 
' tic 
Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festival produc an de® 


outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument Hours 
| on Company rehearsals and performances. (Summer 1967) jes 
! il A 
| Z 1 T 1 1 N e 
I| 165-66 History of the Theater (3-3) ad Cof 

inglish ? 

ll General survey: Classical, Medieval, Renaissance, later Englis 

tinental, and Modern theater (Academic year—evening) 

4 serm 
x . a . 125 

| 169 Creative Dramatics (3) x (Fl 
| Study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. 
ll day; summer 1969) í p 
| ries 
7n Ohi ^». T ; Kie» t 
| 170 Children’s Theater (3) pide 


plays 


| Theory and practice in creating and producing 
| (Fall—day) 
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171 Introduction to Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Regnell 


Survey of the disorders of speech and hearing, including symptomatology, 
testing, causation; emphasis on problems encountered by the classroom 


teacher. (Fall—day ) 

172 Speech Pathology I (3) Regnell 
Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in articulatory and voice disorders 
and cleft palate. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 171. (Spring—day ) 

173 Speech Pathology II (3) Honeygosky 


Pathologies and therapeutic procedures in stuttering and disorders of cen- 
tral or peripheral nervous systems. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 172. 
(Fall—day ) 


176 Speech, Hearing, and Language Development (3) Honeygosky 
Study of normal speech and auditory function from prenatal development 
through the emergence of language. (Fall—day ) 

182 Introduction to Audiology (3) Majerus 


(Formerly Hearing Problems and Testing of Hearing) 
Overview of the field of audiology to include a review of sound and its 
Properties, anatomy and physiology of auditory system, and methods and 
Procedures of pure tone and speech audiometry, with emphasis on their 
application to the study of hearing disorders. Demonstration and practi- 
Cum with the pure tone audiometer. (Fall—day) 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 


Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
Materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. May 
© repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech and 
Drama 172 or 182. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) Staff 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing—the University Speech and 
*aring Clinic and selected off-campus facilities. May be repeated for 


4 total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Peech and Drama 183. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


T 
MIR) GROUp 


ay Preparation and Presentation (arr.) Staff 
Observation and participation in theater production: elements of stage- 
m and design, principles and techniques of acting, problems in directing 
m. May be repeated for a total of 12 semester hours. Admission by 
ton or interview. (Academic year—as arranged) 

258 ^. 

- I . 
heater Management (2 to 4) Staff 
P and practice in the psychology of handling the public: promotion, 

s Office and house management. Admission by interview. (Fall and 

i Pring—as arranged) 

10 Semi 
minar: Children’s Theater (3) Kieserman 
*Oretical and Practical problems of play production for child audience 
PPring——ey 


ening ) 
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: 1 illis 
275 Research Methods in Speech Pathology and Audiology (3) Hill 


" . ; re 
Study of methods and techniques employed in speech and hearing 


search. (Fall—day ) 
E — ee PP Staff 
277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
an ai pees p staff 
278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 

(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


IC > " -— : 1 Bowling 
279 Anatomy and Physiology of Speech and Hearing (5) » 
} hearing aborato" 
Study of structures and pathologies of speech and hearing. Labc 
fee, $15 (Fall—evening) 


staf 


280 Neurological Speech and Language Disorders (3) from 
Iting IP 


Evaluation and therapy for speech and language disorders resu! risorders 
" late i! 
neurological pathology: aphasia, apraxia, dysarthria, and related di 
Laboratory fee, $7.50 ( Fall—evening ) 
jing 
CU wu * i zowline 
281 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) E vith 
x y 
$ 


ory disorder } 
intelligi? 
I aborato" 


Principles and methods underlying assessment of audit 
particular emphasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech 
ity. Clinical implications, tests, demonstration, and practicum 
fee, $7.50. (Fall—evening ) 
ng 
450^ i d = gowl! 
282 Special Auditory Tests (3) „iii 
s a " rerentian i 
Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for diffe rion?! 


; func 
lesions, for identifying fun sults 


conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear f re 
o 


hearing losses. Clinical application of tests and interp 
Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Spring—evening ) 


»retation 


283 Community Programs in Speech and Hearing (3) 


| speech prog 
Methods and procedures for management of hearing and spee eration” 
i per: 
review of hearing conservation and monitoring programs and Of jivid als 
aspects of clinical programs designed to meet the needs O` evening 
"€ € 
with communicative disorders. Laboratory fee, $/.50 due lis 
15 
Hil 
284 Experimental Phonetics (3) n the 
k 1 
j search 480 
Consideration of research methodology and published been $7." 
a n » t V BE. 
study of speech production and reception Laborato! : 
(Spring—day ) A 
ro 
Majè 
285 Hearing Aids (3) Be sur 
. me 
; i soustic yi 
Discussion of hearing aid characteristics and electroacous efficit 
ments; hearing aid effectiveness in improving comn unicat va „guns? 
f he ; aids; 
procedures for selection and clinical evaluation of hearing 
ing of the patient (Spring—evening ) k 
ash! 
»ygr" 
" > : y, ; 3 Honey? ., 
286 Evaluation of Speech and Language Disorders (3) n gm 
n ’ 1 
1 i ing * 
Techniques in examination, history taking, patient counse®’™ 
agement. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring—day) jinf 
pow 
UNA n d 
288 Aural Rehabilitation (3) p sper 
; ane 7. j 
i ttory training * 
Systems, principles, and methodologies of auditory train „atio 


Jes 
^ed 1 ^ their apP 
reading to include development of lesson plans and the! 
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resolving communication problems of acoustically-handicapped individ- 
uals. Laboratory fee, $7.50. (Fall—day ) 


291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) Staff 


Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed speech, aphasia, 
voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, and allied dis- 
Orders. May be repeated for credit. (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) Staff 


Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. (Spring— 
evening; summer 1969) 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
1969) 
> 1 $ 
295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 
1969) 
299_ n 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) "- 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
tatistics 
Prof : oy : ELO 4 r ; 
ess, ; 5 x 1 
ie E.H. Johnson (Emeritus), H.F. Bright, Solomon Kullback (Chair- 
tofe,” F-W. Lilliefors 
SSoria] Lecturers § 


Societe Pr »amuel Greenhouse, Morton Kupperman, W.W. Wolman 
Associate Ofessors A.D. Kirsch, R.H. Shumway, C.T. Ireland 

istant rofessorial Lecturers Sidney Armore, Selig Starr, M.A. Schwartz 
djunc, 4 "lessor R.E. Thomas 
Assistan, stant Pr ofessor J.K. Kern 
Lecturers rofessorial Lecturers Fred Frishman, R.L. Beatty 
- "frt Levy, William Rutiser 

Of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Applied Statistics (De- 
Page 76, ier Quisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec- 
ired: "rc Mathematics 23 or 31; Statistics 91, 97. "Ns. x 
ka tatisticn paa requirements, pages 81-85, including Mathematics 24, or 32 
ty latistice nn’ 117, 118, 155, 157-58, and six additional hours of second- 
*nty. $ Courses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of 


ur : : É 
pen Semester hours including Mathematics 124, and courses in other depart- 
further PPrOved by the 


ils adviser as contributing to a well-organized program. For 

pe hel of consult the adviser. 
i ) ris or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathematical Statistics 
y, —Prerequisite: the Arts and Letters or the Science curriculum, respec- 


32 quired. ` including Mathematics 23 or 31; Statistics 91. 

and ; St; s, Peneral requirements, pages 81-85, including Mathematics 24, or 
tent latisticg eae 117, 118, 157-58, 189-90, and six additional hours of second- 
Mati Y-four sem Ourses selected with the approval of the adviser; a minimum of 
cs 250 ; ester hours, including Mathematics 124, 139, 140, and 157 (Mathe- 


Sir : 
*commended), and courses in other departments approved by the 


SS E T ET 
SS a — 


—— 


fae 
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adviser as contributing to a well-organized program. For further details, consult the 
| | adviser. 

Master of Science in the field of Applied Statistics.— 
gree with a major in Applied Statistics at this University, or equivalent. 
graduate study did not include equivalent of required courses at this 
| those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. 00. 
| Required: the general requirements, pages 89 95, and a thesis, Statistics 29975 he 

inc 


[he program consists of at least twelve semester hours of statistics, and may in 
to be selecte 


-Prerequisite: a Bachelor's de 
If under 
Universit} 


appropriate other courses in an area of interest to the candidate, 

| consultation with the adviser. ^ 
Master of Arts in the field of Mathematical Statistics.—Prerequisite: a Bachelor 

degree with a major in Mathematical Statistics at this University, or equivalent.. 

undergraduate study did not include equivalent of required courses at this Universi 

I 
| 


those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study. adii 
Required: the general requirements, pages 89-95, including Statistics 201-4 
s must 


257-58 and a thesis, Statistics 299-300. The remaining eighteen hour 
selected in consultation with the adviser. pesis" 
I| Dox tor of Philos »phy fields of stud) in Mathematical Statistics: Biometrics, -— 

| of Experiments, Econometrics, Information Theory, Multivariate Analysis, re" 
| tions Analysis, Sampling, and Statistical Inference.—See pages 89-93, 95-97, for 
quirements for the degree. 

Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in Busine 
| tistics.—See pages 128-30, 134-35. 


io SF 
ss and Economic s 


Master of Arts in the field of Linguistics.—See pages 303-5. ic 
| Master of Arts in Government in the field of Business and Economi Statis! 
| See pages 136-39, 144. 
all 


|] 
es fs 1 ^ scite tO 
Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite 


first-group courses in Statistics. 


FIRST GROUP 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) " 
à angu? 
| l For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign lang 
No academic credit. Tuition fee, $256. (Summer 1969) 
| i ; s 
I *51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) de’ 
Ye jons, 
Lecture (3) hours), laboratory (1) hour). Frequency distribu! ihes, 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of bye al am 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee $9 ( 
| spring—day and evening; summer 1969) sf 
i St» 
í 52 Mathematics of Finance (3) «akin 
ds, W 


: Ms (spi 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 
-day ) 
staf 


Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) de 


| 

| 

| 

Ti . "1 

| Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bon 
| 

| 

| 


53 
-s ihutions 
Í Lecture (3) hours, laboratory (1) hour). Frequency distrib othe 
| | scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests o Fall 
l correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, $9. ( 


spring—4day and evening; summer 1969) 


ol 
yr only one "ake 


and edit hours f« x" 
ATI crec and may 


| three may be applied toward a degree. Statistics 52 lies outside of this group, 
i 


for degree credit in combination with any one of the other three 


| 
| LJ t :] 
| Statistics 51, 53, and 91 are related in their subject matter 
| 
| 
| 
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*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1) hour). Variables and attributes, aver- 
ages and dispersion, frequency distributions and their characteristics, re- 
gression and correlation, statistical decision processes. Laboratory fee, $9. 
(Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969) 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be run 
on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall and spring— 
day; summer 1969) 


SECOND GROUP 


1104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introductory study of statistical 
techniques for research problems in behavioral sciences and education. 
Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education II (3) Kirsch 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, chi-square applications, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Statistics 
53 or 104. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


106 Factor Analysis (3) 


Concepts of factor analysis and their utility in various phases of research 
and related topics. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or equivalent. Laboratory 
fee, $9, (Fall—as arranged) 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) Staff 


Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, hy- 
Pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequisite: 
differential and integral calculus. (Fall—evening; summer 1969) 


109_ a 
10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3-3) 


Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and relia- 


bility applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or 107. (Not offered 
1969-70) 
111 i 
Business and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 
Statistica] processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
Usiness, Prerequisite: Statistics 51 or permission of instructor. (Fall 
day and evening) 
112 a 
Qusiness and Economic Statistics I (3) Johnson 


Ery work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
(S 5usiness problems. Prerequisite: Statistics 111 or equivalent. 
Pring—day and evening) 


* St 
atisti 
three Pics S1, 53 


a ; 
for a, Dy be a nd 91 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the 
thy Bree a "PDlied towa d 4 ^ : 
May Credit in c ard a degree Statistics 52 lies outside of this group, and may be taken 
3 tak, combination with any one of the other three 


aken : - 
for credit by students who have received credit for Statistics 51, 53, or 91 
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* An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Sta 
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113 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond the 
introductory level; an introduction to assembly language and advance. 
high-level language programming. Prerequisite: Statistics 97. Laborato? 
fee, $20 (Fall—as arranged) i 

and Stafl 

Design and implementation of operating systems, program editing S 

loading, supervisory routines, input-output control, multi-programm ry 

scheduling systems, future trends. Prerequisite: Statistics 113. Labora": = 
fee, $20. (Spring—as arranged) 


114 Introduction to Computer Operating Systems (3) Thomas 


Thomas and staff 


ic 
nonnumel 
instructo 


staf 


f of 
> design 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory to the de atin 


‘ Factorial, : 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, factor prerequ* 


115 Programming Languages (3) 
Concepts of programming languages, compiler techniques, 
programming.  Prerequisite: Statistics 113 or permission of 
Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall—as arranged) 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) 


(2 hours). Introduction 


square and Graeco-Latin square designs; analysis of covariance. yening 
, ^ ng—c 
site: Statistics 118. Laboratory fee, $9. (Fall—day; spring aff 
St 
118 Regression Analysis (3) ‘on thee 
` »Jat1O 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Regression and correla octe 
ory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester hot ele 
from Statistics 51, 53, 91, 104, 107. Laboratory fee, $9 v 
ning; spring—day; summer 1969) staf 
t 
119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (arr.) , only: 
£ ra ‘un 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management € a Jicà 
Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis ,| dist ibu” 
tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, nore ob 
tion, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology: * 
lems of inference. (Summer 1969) irsch 
Kirs 
121 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences and 
Education (3) plems in 
. J ro ) 
Applications of advanced experimental design to research Por 11 aod 
behavioral sciences and education. Prerequisite: Statistics 10- 
permission of instructor. (Spring—evening ) poso 
jon". 
122 Forecasting Principles and Techniques (3) i ind 
: : ses * t 
Survey and appraisal of current economic forecasting techn cast P 
cators of business conditions. Preparation of an actual tC 
requisite: Statistics 51 or equivalent. (Fall—day) j pos? 
one 
*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) jevant sa 
, ary: relev oi 
Model construction and quantification of economic theory; tary cours? 


A >- element 
tical processes and role of probability. Prerequisite: eleme 


economics and statistics. (Fall or spring—as arranged) 


- 
tistics and Econom’ 


"749a--- 
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131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Staff 


Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogeneity, and 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of goodness 
of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 118, or permission 
of intructor. (Summer 1969) 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) Staff 


Probability distributions, Bayes' theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theorem 
and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of large 
numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. (Spring—as ar- 
ranged; summer 1969) 


157-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Staff 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing, regres- 
Sion analysis, experimental design. Prerequisite: differential and integral 
calculus. (Academic year—day and evening) 
161-62 E > 
1-62 Information Theory (3-3) Kullback 
Elementary development of information theory and applications to com- 
munication, coding, psychology, linguistics, etc. Prerequisite: 3 semester 
hours selected from Statistics 107, 155, 157, 189 (Academic year— 
as arranged ) 
165€ " 
^6 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Application of multivariate statistical techniques to multidimensional re- 
Search data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and physical 
sciences, Prerequisite: Statistics 117, 118, 157-58; Mathematics 124. 
(Academic year—as arranged) 


l n siihen ai : 

83 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Applications to advanced experimental design and other topics. Prerequi- 
Site: Statistics 121 or permission of instructor. (As arranged ) 

187 T : R : 

7 Theory of Sampling (3) Staff 
Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or 
equivalent, (Fall—as arranged) 

188 N we a 
Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) Lilliefors 
St 


tistical inference when the form of underlying distribution is unspeci- 


le fied. Prerequisite: Statistics 91 or equivalent. (Spring—as arranged) 
89 


~C 
90 Mathematical P 
Combinatorial 
Probability 
requisite: di 
evening) 


2 


3) Staff 


analysis, conditional probability, stochastic independence, 
distributions, random variables, laws of large numbers. Pre- 


fferential and integral calculus. (Academic year—day and 


robability and Applications (3 


195 Reading and Re 


search in Statistics (arr.) Staff 

May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 

"T Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) Thomas 

asaro (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Use of digital computer in sta- 

Programs ote" fomputatione! work. Lot debugging, - — 

"rerequisite Stat a compu in t 5 — ae er Ce E 
Statistics 117 and 118; or Mathematics 24 or 32; or permi 


lon i ^ m 
of instructor, Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring—as arranged) 
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THIRD GROUP 


sland 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3—3) Irelan 


l Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient statistics, BY 
pothesis testing, analysis of variance, multivariate normal distributi 


| Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Academic year—evening) 
\| 
> 2 r i an 
| 207-8 Operations Analysis (3—3) Wolm 
| : à : nes ro 
l Basic concepts and techniques. Introduction to simulation, linear Ro 
gramming, game theory, queueing theory, inventory theory, and 


: r i je . vear- 9? 
topics. Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year 


arranged ) 


217-18 Experimental Design (3-3) 


e ri- 

Advanced theory and application of general linear hypothesis to -— 

mental designs. Prerequisite: Statistics 157-58 or 201-2; and Mathe 
staff 


ics 124. (Academic year—evening ) 


! 231 Contingency Table Analysis (3) nr 

| A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorie 

| data. Prerequisite: Statistics 201-2 or 257-58. (Summer 1969) aff 

| 257-58 Distribution Theory (3-3) ; d 

| Random variables, distribution functions, moments, sequences of o 

l variables, characteristic functions, special distributions, ample n and 
or 2 


asymptotic distributions. Prerequisite: Statistics 157-58 


| . 
| Mathematics 124, 139, 140, 157, 250. (Academic year- evening) í 
I! St 

| || 259-60 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3—3) ibi" 
| : jst”, 
i Measure theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability edu 
l tions, sequences of random variables, conditioning, martingales. ar 
! site: Statistics 189-90 and Mathematics 250. (Academic year 
| ranged) 
il . staf 
| 263—64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) keli ood 
| sii á : n ike 
Estimation, testing of statistical hypotheses, tests of significance, i use 


| ratio, likelihood—odds and odds ratio, Bayesian inference -— statis 
Hl of prior knowledge, decision and information theory. Prerequis/, c gemit 


|| tics 257-58; or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. 
| year—evening ) staf 
| ` 
i 265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3—3) 4 yecto 
| : ics an 10, 
I Tests of significance, homogeneity, independence, canonical jent' rau? 
correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized EU isit" 
multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variance. cacadem™ 
Statistics 257-58; or Statistics 201-2 and Mathematics 124. E 
year—as arranged) 
| suf 
| 267—68 Characteristic Functions (3—3) limit theo” 
Li] . i cité 
hil Fourier integrals, distribution functions, inversion formulas, ered e 
rems, applications to the distribution problem of po (Not 
Statistics 189—90; 201-2 or 257-58; and Mathematics 157. 
fered 1969-70) stall 
| 
ll 269-70 Statistical Decision Theory (3-3) i yi deci 
| =v ` P Mu ri 
Wald's theory of decision functions. Sequential ans other gene 


problems. ‘Existence theorems, complete class theorems, 


STATISTICS 403 


decision theoretic results. Prerequisite: Statistics 189-90; and 201-2 or 
257—58. (Academic year—as arranged ) 


271-72 Statistical Information T heory (3-3) Kullback 


Basic concepts, definitions, and formulas of information theory; their sig- 
nificance and general properties; inequalities of information theory and 
sufficiency; applications to statistical problems of discrimination and hy- 
pothesis testing. Prerequisite: Statistics 201-2 or 257-58; and 259-60 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


^ 
73-74 Markov Processes (3—3) Staff 
Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes, generating func- 
tons, recurrence, limit theorems, random walks, Poisson processes, birth 
and death processes, applications. Prerequisite: Statistics 189-90; and 
201-2 or 257-58. (Academic year—as arranged) 
? . 2 2 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Peskin, Heien 
Survey of applications and introduction to statistical methods for esti- 
mating economic relationships for the economist with some mathematical 
facility. Prerequisite: one year of elementary statistics and Economics 
> P : 
203-4 and 205, or equivalent as approved by instructor. (Fall—eve- 
ning) 
2 ? r . > 
276 Econometrics I: Theory and Method (3) Hoenack 
Continuation of Statistics 275; emphasis on errors in variables, confluence, 
nonspherical disturbances, identification, and multi-equation estimation. 
Prerequisite: Statistics 275. Recommended: a course in matrix theory. 
(Spring—evening) 
2071 & 3 À 
“77 Econometrics III: Special Topics in Econometrics (3) Hoenack 
Continuation of Statistics 276. Special topics on a single-equation and 
multi-equation estimation Prerequisite: Statistics 276 or equivalent. 
(Fall evening ) 
28] 89 T; 
^ Time Series Analysis (3-3) Stafi 
Stationary and nonstationary time series, auto- and cross-correlation, 
POWer spectral analysis, multivariate normal processes, mean square esti- 
Saton and regression, statistical inference, applications Prerequisite 
Statistics 189-90 and 201-2 or 257-58 (Not offered 1969-70) 
A 
283 Ady. Rua ; 
Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 
Application of the University computer to complex statistical problems on 
a 
an individual study basis. Admission by permission of instructor. May 
b m x - a 
ES repeated once for credit. Laboratory fee, $20 (Fall and spring 
: as arranged) 
485 8 
7796 Seminar (1 
Seminar (3—3) Staff 
A $ 9 , 
faj sion by permission of instructor. (First half and second half 
all and Spring—as arranged) 
295 
295 Read: 
eading and Research (3) Staff 
May be rena. à 
x Y be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring—as arranged) 
< Semi 
E nar: Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
Lo | Offered 1969-70) 


nte 
tdep 
artme 
ntal E 
Course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics 
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TM GE : a Staff 
298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 

(Summer 1969) 

Sa : staff 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 
FOURTH GROUP 

"inan de edere pen * peskin 

*378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) d 
g offere 


Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral candidate 
as demand requires. A research seminar covering current econor 
erature. Prerequisite: Statistics 276. (As arranged ) 


metric bt 


staff 


| exam 
as arranged) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


: : i zenera 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gener 


ination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring— f 
St 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) redit 
; ate c 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 
Urban and Regional Planning —2 
Adjunct Professor J.L. Intermaggio 
Associate Professor D.C. McGrath, Jr. (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer P.H. Friedly 
Assistant Professor Sherwin Greene 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning.—See pages 136—39, 143-44. Planning 
Master of Arts in Government in the field of Urban and Regional 
See pages 136-39, 144, 145. planning 
Master of Public Administration in the field of Urban and Regional 
See pages 136-39, 142-43. 
Doctor of Public Administration.—See pages 147—49. 
| 
THIRD GROUP gn 
; Me 
201 Introduction to Urban Planning (3) 
(Formerly Introductory Planning Problems) ing: pis 
4 b, aa : activities of urban planni cia) 
Introduction to history, concepts, and activities Of urbe al and sot 
cussion of trends in urbanism and the influences of technicé 
change. (Fall and spring—evening; summer 1969) gre 


203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (3) EU tec” 
nods an ar 


Planning and design studio work to present planning -— nd use “ah 
niques, examine and apply principles of urban design an a nity we 
lyze physiographic and economic factors affecting commu (Fa! 
and change, and prepare basic planning studies and propos#™ 

evening ) 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Statistics and Economics. 
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204 Urban Development Planning (3) Greene 


Planning and design studio to investigate social, environmental, and tech- 
nological factors in planning for urban transportation and other systems 
Synthesis and application of comprehensive planning principles to typical 


problems of systems growth and development affecting 1 
i 


er urban cen 
ters. Team and individual projects to integrate work of several disc plines 
Prerequisite: Urban and Regional Planning 203 or permission of instruc- 
tor, (Spring—evening; summer 1969) 


p 1 " " a 
205 Seminar: Urban Housing (3) Intermaggio 


Consideration of housing problems growing out of increasing urban popu 
lation. Social, economic, and design aspects of today's housing; foreign 
and domestic housing programs and policies. (Fall—evening) 


207 Land L se Planning (3) Nutting, McGrath 
£ £ 


Selected problems in urban development and housing, particular empha- 
SIS On programs under current federal and state legislation. (Same as 
Law 571 (2)*) (Fall and spring—evening ) 


^no H n " r 
208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) Staff 


Review and analysis of relationships between land use and the movement 


Of goods and people in urban areas. Consideration of transportation plan- 
ning principles, policy problems, methods for analyzing demand and sys- 
lems for urban travel, research and development, and roles of public 
Agencies and private interests in planning and development of various 
modes, (Fall—evening ) 


9 | T 
*10 Urban Development Economics (3) Friedly 


Consideration of basic economic forces affecting urban growth and 
Dm felationships among cities, metropolitan areas, and regions in the 
Context of the 
Implications of 
Private 


national economy; socioeconomic aspects of urbanization 
urban land development policies; interaction of public and 
economic functions; basic studies and methods of economic analy 


SIS ; » " 
applied in urban and regional development planning. (Spring 
evening) 


^ 
4|4 . 
5 Advanced Planning Problems (3) 


Examinati ; t fi 
amination of the anatomy of the metropolitan region, analysis of find- 


ings . i 
‘ngs, formulation of proposals, and presentation of the material to faculty 
and coope 


Intermaggio 


rating groups. (Fall—evening) 

h 

218 M M 
"s *tropolitan and Regional Planning (3) McGrath and Staff 
a ; i 
met and design studio projects undertaking areawide analyses of 
vea *X regions and applying advanced techniques to prepare compre 
tive ve development policies and plans for projected growth. Collabora- 
Police ects requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and development of 
(S Cles and proposals jointly by several graduate study disciplines 

x Pring—evening ) 

29 Tit © 
"P Seminar (3) Staff 
=Xaming d 
(Fay cation Of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology 


l and spring 


fo Tegiste 
f T su ering f . 
Sitor of pPlementar, d Urban and Regional Planning 207 make special arrangements with instruc 
aw in the No Enments equivalent to one additional semester hour. Dr. Nuttir s Pr 
* National Law Center 
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300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
FOURTH GROUP 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor 


general examination. May be repeated for credit. 


as arranged; summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration 


peated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 


Zoology 


See “Biological Sciences.” 


ATT 


"ix" 


SLEET TT 


= 


SS at 


Staff 


Staff 


uv — 
of Public Administra] 


(Fall and sprin£^ 


stall 


re 
candidates. May be 
summer 1969) 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT ION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


EMERITI 


A 
ntonio Alonso, P 


M.A 122 rofessor Emeritus of Spanish 
? I e 
Ruth H ndiana University 


a 
Ph, triet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for Women 
» Denison U niversity; M.A. in Ed. 1933, George Washington University 


^ gers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
30, M.A. 1931. 


i dtney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 
TUN 1957. "56 Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917 , Ph.D. 1921, Columbia University; 
aul 1 Win George W ashington University 
A E 5 
or Bowman, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
» Univ 
niy, Peri t ersity of P 


| n Virgini; n 
nee Col 
BA E » Professor Emeritus of Journalism 
A. 1913. p 
Wa ald S » Ph.D 


y " ` . . 
. mister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
eritus; p, 


George Washington University; Ph.D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


ennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George W ashington University; Ph.D. 1930 


1922, Columbia University 


Sear, ch I neritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
Bs i Institute 
0, 
i Lp. | Us Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935. ScD 1961, George Washington University 
i In » Muhlenberg College 
ers ` ; 
BaArch 8 - C randall, Professor Emeritus of Art 
an Thon M.Arch, 1915, Cornell University 
B.A, 19 as Deibert, P 


rofessor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
eb lege; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 

B Ste í R 

“A. 1914 al Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Mycology 

J . em 3, Han University; M.S. 1915, 

versity 


E 91 
Wilias , Gettysburg ( Col 


Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 


rofessor Emeritus of Education 
,U niversity of Western Ontario, € anada; Ed.M. 1936, Ed.D. 1937, 
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" á " a PM idence 
Thomas Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics, in Residen 
B.A. 1923, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D 1939, Unive 
of Wisconsin 
Averett Howard, Professor Emeritus of English Composition 
B.A. 1922, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1940, Cornell University 
Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in Residence 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 
Arlin Rex Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration niverslt! 
B.S. 1924, Brigham Young University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1935, George Washington Un 
Everett Herschel Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics, in Residence 
B.A. 1926, DePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph D. 1942, University O 
Michigan 
Francis Edgar Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 


B.A. 1921, George Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University r 
Dean Emer 


of Illinois 
, A : itus 
Elmer Louis Kayser, Professor Emeritus of European History; 
of the Division of University Students 
B.A. 1917, M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph D 
University 
Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 
B.S. 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929, Columbia University W me 
: x A 0 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 
John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus -— 
B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, € olumbia 
Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927, Cornell University 
William Henry Myers, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education, 
Recreation for Men 
B.A. 1931, Occidental College; M.A. in Ed. 1941, George Washington l niversity 
Fred Everett Nessell, Registrar Emeritus 
B.A. 1920, Hiram College 
Richard Norman Owens, Professor Emeritus of Business 


B.A., B.S. 1917, University of Missouri; M.A. 1922, Ph.D. 1928, University € 
1923, State of Illinois 


1932, € olumbia 


and 


Health, 


A dministration F 
of C hicag?: 


Myrna Pauline Sedgwick, Administrative Secretary Emeritus 
B.A. 1911, Wellesley College 
Edward Henry Sehrt, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1911, Ph.D. 1915, Johns Hopkins University 
Ernest Sewall Shepard, Professor Emeritus of English Literature 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1927, George Washington University 
Harold Griffith Sutton, Director of Admissions Emeritus 
B.A. 1918, Ohio State University; M.S. 1921, Columbia University 
James Henry Taylor, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics E universi 
B.S. 1916, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1920, Princeton University; Ph D. 192^ 


of Chicag 


Kathryn Mildred Towne, Professor Emeritus of Home Economic 
B.S. 1923, Montana State University; M.A. 1930, Columbia University 


Frank Mark Weida, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
B.S. 1913, Kenyon College; Ph.D. 1923, University of Iowa 
Warren Reed West, Professor Emeritus of Political Science 


j rsity 
B.A. 1918, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1922, Johns Hopkins Unive 


Lawson Edwin Yocum, Professor Emeritus of Botany ssi Jow? 
B.S. 1916, Pennsylvania State University; M.S. 1920, Ph.D. 1924, State Colleg 


Donnell Brooks Young, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 


B.S. 1911, Amherst College; Ph.D. 1923, Columbia University 
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ACTIVE: 


Fred Abrams, Associate P 


rofessor of Spanish 
A. 1955. 


Queens College, New York; M.A. 1957, Ph.D 1960, University of Iowa 
"Eene Abravanel, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A. 1955. University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, l 
of California, Berkeley 


nard Ackerman. 


niversity 


Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


y S 1956, Rutgers, the State University: Ed.D 1967, George Washington University 
Ice Anderson Adams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
F.A, 


1948, Ph.D. 1959, University of Oklahoma 
aroline 4 : 
oline Lander Adams, Associate Professor of Botany 
Eli - 1925, Illinois € ollege; M.S. 1928, University of € hicago; Ph.D. 1932, University of Wiscor 
124 š - : 
Zabeth Byrne Adams, Assistant Professor of Business Administration 


: * 1955, Queens C ollege, New York; M.A. in Ed. 1957 
‘shard Henr 


Sir 


, George Washington University 
y Adamson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 


M » 1957, Drake University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1961, University of lowa 
D , 
Atha Díaz De León Adem, Associate Professor of Spanish 
deM 1952, New York University; Doctora en Letras 1956, Universidad Nacional, Autónóma 
*Xico 


wi . . $ 
E Francis Affronti, 


Associate Professor of Microbiology 
1950, M. A. 


1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke University 


Bs Wayne Albers, Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brain 


Ernest " University of Nebraska; Ph.D, 1954, Washington University 
t s 
Bs Narinder Albert, Assistant Professor of A natomy 

S. 1959 


niversity High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh; Ph.D. 1965, Georgetown 


nne Allan, Professor of Anatomy 

0 aG 7, Ms, 1949, University of Utah; Ph.D, 1954, Louisiana State University 

hi age Allee, Jr., Professor of English Philology; Dean of the Division of | 
versity Students 


AL 1 
Jeor 399, M.A, 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D, 1955, Johns Hopkins University 
a Richar 


5. 1962 ard Allen, A ssociate Professor of Management 
' MBA. 1965, University of Pittsburgh; D.B.A. 1967, Arizona State University 
len, Ambassador in Residence 


J 


Trud - 1949, Duke University 
B.A, T Allensworth, Assistant Professor of Political Science | 
1964, DR, "Uu esleyan University; M.B.A. 1957, Ohio State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D | 
illiam an University 
Ea i € ; 
Rs un rl Amos Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1959, Ear 949, Arkansas State Teachers € ollege; M.A. 1950 University of Tulsa; Ed.M 
~ rench : 1960, Iniversity of Maryland 
B.A, 1958 nderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Alice p `.” M.D. 1963, 


i Harvard University; M.A, 1960, € ambridge University, England 
» Andrews, Ass 


egi, clate Professorial Lecturer in Geography and 
BA Onal 5 / 


Science | 
Ay A 1949, Unni | 
Ver Del tversity of Georgia; M.A, 1950, Northwestern 1 niversity | 
àno . à | 

Ro’ 1950 Andrews II, Assistant Professor of History 


» Hi i 
hal Iit; University; LL.B 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962 
Bs 196. po WS, Assistant p 


, University of Pennsylvania 


P rofessorial Lecturer in Physics 
D » h.D, 1966 W " 
The " » Wayne State University 
Acade niversity " 
Uter Mic A ulty 


bie piffain, the Dire, composed of the President of the University, the Vice President for 


1 Admissions, the Registrar, the Director of Libraries the 
Severa. tàlth Services. 


Colleges and scho. 


Treas 
the Administrator of the Hospital and Clinics, and the mem- 
Ol faculties 
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Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed 1946, Ed.D. 1952, George Washington 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthropology 
B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Charlotte Miriam Anker, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1955, Temple University 
Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1953, California Institute of Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph D 
Sidney Armore, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.A. 1937, Brooklyn College 
Philip Elwyn Arsenault, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1935, M.S. in Ed. 1937, Clark University; Ph.D. 1958, Princeton University 


Joseph Aschheim, Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Berkeley; M.A. 1953 Ph.D 


Daniel Millen Atwood, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1961, University of Wisconsin; M.A. 1967, George Washington University 


James Stephen Aven, Associate Research Professor of Education 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1952, Ed.D. 1962, University of California, Los Angeles 


Joseph Baclawski, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
B.A. 1947, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigan 


Fred Richard Bahr, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Behavioral Scie" 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963, George Washington University 


John Martyn Bailey, Associate Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1952, University of Wales 
Martha Ann Bair, Assistant Professor of Physical Education Jor 
B.S. in Ed. 1958, University of Arkansas; M.A. 1967, University of Maryland ¢ hool 
A € 
Robert Edward Baker, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean 0] the 
of Education; Director, M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education s 


B.S. in Ed. 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A 1954, Catholic 
America; M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1962, George Washington University 


Carolyn Mary Baldwin, Instructor in Ph) sical Education for Women ;olof? 


; 0 
i ETE idem! 
Samuel Harvard Barboo, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer im Ep 


and Environmental Health ersity 9! 

falv y 
B.S. 1955, M.P.H. 1957, University of California, Berkeley; Dr.P H. 1966, Uni 
California, Los Angeles 


Ruth Lillian Aaronson Bari, Assistant Professor 0j Mathematics 
B.A. 1939, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins Unive 
> - f »arerrati 
Richard Adrian Barrett, Assistant Professor of Business Administra 
Director, Navy Graduate Financial Management Program 
B.A. 1930, Amherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University 


Lloyd Bartholomew, Associate Professor of Health Care 
B.A. 1936, Th.B. 1938, Th.M. 1941, University of Dubuque; M.A 


of Iowa 
Bette Lee Barton, Associate Professor of Chemistry 

B.A. 1958, Rutgers, the State University; M.A. 1959, Ph.D 1963, Columbia 
Harold Baskin, Studio Lecturer in Art (Advertising Design) 
Edward Stanley Beach, Jr., Associate Professor of Education ngton 

B.S. 1951, Ed.M. 1957, University of Maryland; Ed.D, 1968, George Washi logy 
4 "" * »evcholo8? 
Katharine Pease Beardsley, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy¢ Unive 

4 yia 
B.S. 1932, Beloit College; M.A. 1933, Smith College; Ph.D. 1949, € olumbi 


Universit 


1956, Johns Hopkins l niversity 


' A ity 
1954, Harvard L niversit? 


ces 


Women 


rsity 


on; 


Admi nistration git 
1954, Ph.D 959, 


universi 
ive” 


rsi 


96 


Richard Lee Beatty, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statist Colorados psp 
- o € a 


B.S. 1950, M.S. 1958, University of Wyoming; M.S 
University of Toronto, Canada 


1952, University 
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Norman Beckman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
“A. 1949, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 
avid Booth Beers, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Classics 
B.A, 1957, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A., LL.B. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 
Clifford Leonard Berg, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
“A. 1942, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, Harvard University 
"to Bergmann, Professor of Physics 
D 


* 1949, University of Vienna, Austria 


harles Gale Berns, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1931, Pennsylvania State University; M.A, 1932, Columbia University: LL.B 1941, 
Ordham University 


yd Peter Berube, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 
G S. 1963, M.A 1965, University of Maryland 
erri Bas à 
E Besselaar, Clinical Instructor in Pharmacology 
"D. 1959, University of Leiden, Netherlands 


Toth 


E y Marshall Betz, Assistant Professor of French 


Lee » 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Cornell University 
Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of Speech 

lo ?- 1940, Ohio University; M.A. 1944, University of Michigan 
n Grover Birdsong, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 


tration 
Gui Ph Georgia Institute of Technology; M.B A. 1965, Harvard University 
lA: Thien Bish, Professorial Lecturer in rm SMS Non He DR RR d 
uy Black. 4 en age tone: m yx =: w R ;eorge Washing ty 
iat” Ssociate Professor of Business Economics 


th , Harvard University; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Chicago 
el Joan 


B.S, 4 Blanchette, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 
Ei Queens College, New York; M.S. 1959, New York U niversity; Ph.D. 1965, Columbia 
ity 

Ose h 

B$ Blum, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
Joe M » City College, New York; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 

o i "Je " 

Bs, 193 Blumberg, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Edgar Eo :D. 1933, Emory University 

B.A, Ing, Jr., Lecturer in English 
nd Ri M.A. 1955, Emory University 
B.A, 1 ichard Bonato, Associate Research Professor of Psychology 
M ` r Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, University of Connecticut 
X mper Bonney, /nstructor in English 
ey Harvard University; Ed.M. 1963, Vassar College 
O D A e J 
Bs, €: Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 


Jo tate of Louisiane of Kansas; M.S. 1928, Ph.D. 1932, University of Illinois; C.P.A. 1938, 


A. in Eq Boswell, Associate Professor of Education 

Petry Bot x: 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D, 1963, George Washington University 

Bs, ise > Professor of Special Education 

Colum; "yy utgers, the State University; M.A. 1947, New York 1 niversity; Ed.D. 1957, 
Uo S = University 1 

Ba owed Bowling, Sr., Associate Professor of Speech and Hearing 

Mas Elli 1955, Ed.D 1964, University of Maryland 

l : r : 
Bs | dy Bowman, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


: LH 
Univer, Harvard University: M.A, 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, 
California, Los Angeles 
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Jerome Bracken, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration p.B.^ 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.E.A. 1959, George Washington University; = 
1963, Harvard University 

Roscoe Brady, Jr., Professorial Lecturer on Biochemistry of the Brain 
M.D. 1947, Harvard University 

Henry Brehm, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1953, M.A. 1960, New York University 

Gloria Godbey Brennan, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Pathology 
B.A. 1949, M.D. 1952, George Washington University 

Marcella Brenner, Associate Professor of Education; A ssociate Director, 


M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education p. 1962 
B.S. in Ed. 1934, Johns Hopkins University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 
George Washington University 

Alexander Breslow, Associate Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1948, M.S., M.D. 1953, University of Chicago 


John Withrow Brewer, Professor of International Law 


B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University A demit 
: à d » ai r? 1c a cé 
Harold Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics; Vice President for 4 
Affairs 952, Unies 
B.A. 1937, Lake Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, 
of Texas 


A.D. Britt, Associate Professor of Chemistry Ü 
B.S. 1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Washington 

John Caruthers Broderick, Adjunct Professor 0j English 
B.A. 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, University o 
Chapel Hill 

Bernard Beryl Brodie, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
B.S. 1931, McGill University, Canada; Ph.D, 1935, New York University 


niversity 


af 
3 
( North c aroli 


Diana Paul Bronte, Instructor in French 
B.A. 1960, Hendrix College 


Elizabeth Broomhead, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1930, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1932, Columbia University 


David Springer Brown, Professor of Management 


B.A. 1936, University of Maine; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University E! min” 
j a A na iness 
Laurence Ray Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Busine A 
a : [ 
tration gsi, Rute? 
B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University; LL.B. 195^; 
State University; M.S. in E.E. 1958, University of Pennsylvania 
Raymond Nathan Brown, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anatomy 
M.D. 1943, George Washington University 
" r , 4 ing 
Robert Ben Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Acc ounting 
B.S. 1932, Oregon State University p 
á " ý (el 
Robert Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology ¢ North v 
B.A. 1949, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960, University * 
at Chapel Hill sl scien 
. , x i ca 
John Robert Buchheit, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Biolog 


B.S. 1929, Hamline University; M.S. 1932, University of Illinois 


James Leonard Buckler, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting of 


B.A. in Govt. 1944, M.A. in Govt, 1950, George Washington University l ducati? 
, ; , à hvsical P 
Kenneth Eugene Bumgarner, Assistant Professor 0j Physics oe 
g £ 
Men n Ed. 1966 


A, i 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1963, Pennsylvania State College, Lock Haven; M A. 


Washington University 
Nancy Liddell Bunge, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1964, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago 
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James Franklin Burks, Associate Professor of French 
LS 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D. 1957, Indiana University 
Thur Edward Burns, Professor of Economics; Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences 


“A, 1931, M.A, 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George W ashington 
niversity 


Willi 1 duos 7 
liam Wesley Burr, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Isotopes) 
.A, : 


M 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1948, Ph.D, 1951, University of Illinois; M.D. 1960 
Diversity of Texas 


lizabeth Burtner 
“A. 1927, Hood 
-artin Alexande. 
A. 1958, Un 
Bii hiversity 
i Tm v, nian 
Zabeth Caffin, Lecturer in English 
da * 1962, M.A, 1963, University of Canterbury, New Zealand 
B Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy 


(C » Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D 
antab,) 1955. C 


, Professor of Physical Education for Women 
College; M.A. 1935, Columbia University 


r Buzas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
iversity of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University, Ph.D. 1963, Yale 


il ambridge University, England 
“Py Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
Coli * 1940, M A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946, Cornell University 
n ; > . ; 
MacLennan Campbell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
A inistration 
Olle 1944, Norwich University; LL.B. 1950, University of Virginia; C.L.U. 1957, American 
Ras, of Life Underwriters 
A Alan Caress, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
Judith © 58, Dartmouth ¢ ollege; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 
B.A Ochran Carlberg, Lecturer in English 
"Gerald Vi » Hood College; M.A. 1968, George Washington University 
B.A petat Carroll, Professor of Geology 
Thomas » Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 


B.A, ieee Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 


Wesley mc Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 
BS. 1933 a5 Carroll, Professor of Education 
University aan State University of Science and Tec hnology; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1952, 
: Nebraska 
rie M E . 
Bs, (G llaney ç assidy, Associate Professor of Physiology 
J General) 1 ; / J J 


atri 957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University of Ireland 
Ticia ©. r a . 
B.A, 196 ia Caton, Assistant Professor of English 
3 àtthew J * Marquette University; M.A. 1963, Northwestern University 
o we i 
R B3, in Fs n Cazan, Associate P 


rofessorial Lecturer in Political Science 
940, M.S 


: in F.S, 1944, Georgetown University 
» Jr., Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
» Ph.D, 1934, Harvard University 
e ~ ^ . a 
Ba. 1948 mouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
eelv » 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956, Indiana University 
sS. 1952, = Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
d AN of Maryland 
lg, ^ 1962, Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Administration 
B Bert nv of Colorado; M.S 1965, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 
1 ris T D: Sa 
Yan ^. 1954. tensen, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
" foung University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Bs 1978 Chu, Assi ; «Mey 
oe 1989, Universis, Stant Professor of Microbiology 
Or ersity of Washington; M.S 1964, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 


ay 
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Lloyd Eugene Church, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy pnd. 
B.A. 1942, West Virginia University; D.D.S. 1944, University of Maryland; M.S 1951, j 
1959, George Was! 

Charmaine Lisée Ciardi, Instructor in Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington University 

Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, American University 

Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 
B.A. 1948, University of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 

Jay Wood Claiborne, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1962, Southern Methodist University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, University of Texas 

` d " ; í 7 n 

Jeanette Gayle Clapp, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Wome 
B.S. 1959, East Carolina University; M.S. 1961, Ohio University 

Harrison Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1942, Cornell University; M.A. 1956, Catholic University of America 


John Wiley Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
B.S. in E.E. 1953, M.S. 1957, Purdue University 


Ronald Grey Clark, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy universit 
B.A. 1960, Johns Hopkins University; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 

Carl William Clewlow, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. in Govt. 1949, M.A. in Govt. 1951, George Washington University 

Daniel Raymond Cloutier, Professor of Publi Administration o 9 
B.A. 1949, Bates College; M.P.A. 1951, University of Michigan; Ph D. 1961, Univer" 
Alabama 

Anthony George Coates, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London, England 

*James Harold Coberly, Professor of American Literature 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 


Mary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance 
B.A. 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of Minne 


Stanley Lee Cohen, Lecturer in Psychology 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, George Washington University 


ngton University 


option 
Administratio 


Languas e 
sota 


‘ o , r saat? 
Victor Hugo Cohn, Jr., Associate Professor of Pharmac ology - washing” 
B.S. 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University, Ph.D. 1961, Georg 
University sum 


Charles William Cole, Professor of American Literature; 
Sessions 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939, George Washington University 
Mary Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education; Director, Reading : 
B.S. 1947, Madison College; M.A. in Ed, 1950, George Washington University 
Calva Kephart Collier, Lecturer in Physical Education for Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1949, George Washington University 


Frederick Collier, Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, Tufts University 


Center 


, setratio" 
: a DR nistra^ of 
Leonard Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Adm 1953. oe 
B.A. 1943, Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 
town University * 
" s " i e inis 
George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business Admi 
B.S. 1929, U.S. Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
Catherine Marie Cook, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1960, Loyola University, Illinois 
Charles Barrie Cook, Assistant Clinical Professor of P 
B.S. 1945, Hampden-Sydney College; M.D. 1948, George Washingt 


tration 


athology 
on University 
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Howard Lee Coppenbarger, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Bertice Andrews Cornish, Associate Professor of Special Education 
B.S, 1954, M.A. 1955, Ed.D 1962, Columbia University 


Nald Thomas Corrigan, Studio Lecturer in Art (Sculpture and Drawing) 
B.F.A, 1966, University of Illinois; M.F.A. 1968, Maryland Institute, College of Art 


Raymond Sheary Cottrell, Jr., Associate Professor of Special Education 


: 1955, State University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D 1967, Syracuse 
University 


Omas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Sociology 


Ri “A 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 
IC ` : i 
hard Hammond Cowan. Jr., Lecturer in Accounting 


3. » University of Pennsylvania; M.B.A. 1967, Stanford University; C.P.A. 1968, State 
9f Oklahoma 
llton Crane, Pro 


B fessor of English Literature 
“A. 1937, M.A. 


R 1938, Columbia L niversity; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard Un versity 
0 A : : v 
| Frank Cressey, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
à E 1956, M.A. 1958, Ph.D 1965, Boston University 
illiam 


rofessorial Lecturer in Biochemistry (Enzymology) 

1962, Washington University 

ert, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 

ch » Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1966, University of California, Los Angeles 
ar s 1 x . a 

Bs E Harold Dahl, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 

ar P mo » "Diversity of Maryland; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

pote Catlin D 

“A. 1938, Wichit 

Mallinckro 

195 


aly, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
à State University; M.Mus.Ed. 1947, Northwestern University 


dt Dasbach, Assistant Professor of International A ffairs 
Diversity niversity of Missouri; M.A. in Govt 1963, Ph.D. 1968, George Washington 


Oderj 
Ba. Hollett Davison, P 


Nita 
BJ, 


rofessor of European History 
Finceton University; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


uis D ; 
B.A. s, essi, Professor of Economics 
Vincent J ' MA, 1955, Ph.D 1961, University of California, Los Angeles 
a n . J 
BS. in wn DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education for Men 
Evelyn Lohc 1939, M.A in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
tio Oefer DeBoeck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educa- 
Bs hog Women 
, Y 
R > niversity of North Carolina at Greensboro 


ciate Professor of Business Administration 
F ank Land niversity of Connecticut; M.B.A. 1960, Air Force Institute of Technology 
t 


Li B.A, 1929, Un ennis, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
d i 


versity of Oklahoma; LL.B, 1935, Harvard University 
BA 1 DePauw, Associate Professor of American History 
n iota arthmore College; Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
H Bs, 949, Desmond, Professor of Zoology 

ubb ET College; M.S. 1951, Ph.D 1954, Brown University 
Was 1936, p *twiler, Professor of Education 


tnn. a , 
hington Universi State College, West Chester; M.A. in Ed 1952, Ed.D. 1961, George 
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Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University 

Paul McGregor Dickie, Assistant Professor of Business Administration v 
B.A.Sc. 1961, University of British Columbia; M.B.A. 1966, D.B.A. 1968, 1 niversity 9 
Southern California 

Michael Morgan Dietch, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
M.B.A. 1962, Harvard University 

Alice Reid Digilio, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1964, Salem College, North Carolina; M.A. 1966, Lehigh University; 


1968, Oxford University, England 
Joseph Amedeo Di Paolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy 1951, 


B.Phil (Oxon.) 


B.A. 1948, Wesleyan University; M.S. 1949, Case Western Reserve University; Ph D. 
Northwestern University d inis 
" 1 : 1 r saute n 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business A 
tration ; gari 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956, Ohio State University D.B.A. 1965, 
University Gov 
? : , Se 0 
James Carlton Dockeray, Professor of Finance; Dean of th« School f 


ernment and Business Administration 
B.A. 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University, M.A. 1931, 
Andrea Doman, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology geigi" 
"m 


r »uvair 
Ph.D. 1940, Pazmany University, Hungary; Ph.D. 1961, Catholic University of Louva 


Gerald Donaldson, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1966, Tulane University of Louisiana k 
dA : n a 'nmistration 
Jesse Frank Doubleday, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administra 
B.S, 1954, University of Maryland; M.A. 1955, George Washington University 


ersity 
Ph.D. 1936, Ohio State Universit 


Donald Sterling Douglas, Associate Professor of Zoology 
B.A. 1957, Oberlin College; Ph.D. 1963, Duke University 


Leah Douthitt, Lecturer in English 


B.A. 1961, University of Evansville; M.A. 1967, Indiana University 


Thomas Downing, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 
B.A. 1948, Randolph-Macon College 


Daniel Maccabaeus Dribin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1933, M.S. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University of Chicago 
Jacqueline Hastings Dudley, Lecturer in Speech 
B.A. 1948, University of Maryland; M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Barbara Joan Dunham, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1961, George Washington University; M.A. 1963, Mills College 
Robert Martin Dunn, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1960, Williams College; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, Stanford University 
p. r » > 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor of Experim« ntal F 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 
William Sherman Dutterer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1965. M.F.A. 1967, Maryland Institute, College of Art 
Evelyn Giles Dyer, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing and Design) 


B.A. 1949, Judson College, Alabama; M.A. 1965, University of Alabama 


Lois Hicks Earll, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College 


atholo£ 


, m 
Roy Brandon Eastin, Professor of Business Administration pt give! 
B.A. 1943, M.A. 1945, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1953, Amerie 
Frederick Coggeshall Edmundson, Lecturer in ¢ hemistry «1, Geor 


LL.B. 199^ 


B.A. 1934, Willamette University; M.A. 1936, Oregon State University; 
Washington University 
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Raymond Einhorn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
S. 1935, University of Florida; M.A. 1937, University of Illinois; C.P.A, 1943, State of 
Illinois 
Juli : s ) 
ulian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics 
..'8- 1941, M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, Harvard University 
Purley Marie Elder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
R B.A, 1954, Stanford University 
odney Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Finance 
R A. 1949, M.A 1959, University of Vermont; Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
Obert Ellert, Ass 


yA. 1946, B.C ] 
Diversity 


arles Fox Elliott, Associate Professor of Political Science and International 
airs 

B.A. 1953, PhD 

John Neil E] 


ociate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
1949, College of William and Mary; S.J.D. 1962, George Washington 


1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1958, University of California, Berkeley 


lison, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
>. 1953, M.S 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D.B.A. 1969, George Washington 
Diversity 
ail C]; S A Ie 
Clark Ellyson, Lecturer in English 
» 1965. Florida Atlantic University; M.A. 1967, University of Miami 


illiam Frana: i s ii s 

m Francis Enos, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

p D, Dartmouth (€ ollege; M.D. 1945, State University of New York, Downstate Medical 
r 


Robert Porter Erickson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Richa *, Reed College; M.D. 1965, Stanford University 

ard Ferdinand Ericson, Professor of Management 

1943, M.B.A 1948, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1952, Indiana University 
Ward Ettin, 
B.B.A, 1957 


T€ Eliza 


Adjunct Professor of Economics 
, University of Cincinnati; M.B.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Michigan 


beth Orvis Evans, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
: 1943, M.A 


G 


Sergi E 1946, University of Minnesota 
© Eoia;i4 p à 
M.D Bidio Fabro, Associate Research Professor of Pharmacology 
Ph.D 1967" University of Milan, Italy; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome, Italy 
tanle E niversity of London, England 
y é T , “ye . , 
Bs” Alan Fagen, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
Moh 57, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
àmmad Rater; 
BS, | aad Fatemi, Instructor in Physics 


M.S. 1965, 


Ka la i E 
no Marsh Fe; 


George Washington University 


irn, Instructor in Special Education 


A 9. 
Zelda Di 40, Knoxville College; M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
lamo Ho. A ` i 
B.A, — nd Fichandler, Professorial Lecturer in Drama 


Barry Ch » Cornell University; M.A. 1950, George Washington University 
‘Maries Fi ^ 4 à : 
Bs, T" les Field, 4 ssistant Professor of Economics 
e Ei M.S 1959, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, University of California, Berkeley 
llipese 
PhD, ;liPescu, Asso 


AD, 1957 ciate Professor of Chemistry 
George yy’ University of 


Industrial Chemistry, Polytechnical Institute, Rumania; Ph.D. 1964, 


ani Fi ashington University 
Inuc; ; . ; 
He lth Cane, Professorial Lecturer in Epidemiology and Environmental 
AS. 1906, M1 
Glen C TO. 1997, Georgetown University 


na 
ady Fit: A 
S. 1953 y Fitzgerald, Instructor in Pharmacology 
Lester a : 1964, University of Massac husetts; Ph.D. 1968, Yale University 
alter Fix As 


M.D, 
» State Unive 


194 sistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


"ity of New York at Buffalo 
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Roland Fleischer, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1952, Western Maryland College; M.A. 1954, 

Daniel Barry Fleming, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1953, West Virginia University 

Sidney Forrest, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Clarinet) 
B.A. 1939, University of Miami; M.A. 1941, Columbia University 

Robert Foster, Studio Lecturer in Art (Calligraphy and Lettering) 
B.S. 1917, Pennsylvania State University 

Eugene Wallace Frederick, Studio Lecturer in Art (Etching and Relief 
Printing) 

*John Andrew Frey, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati; Ph.D 1957, Catholic University 

Philip Howard Friedly, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Urban ane 


Planning 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1966, University of Southern California 


Fred Frishman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Statistics Ü 
B.B.A. 1947, City College, New York; B.A. 1956, M.A. 1957, George Washington 


John Robert Frissora, Assistant Professor of Italian 


Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


of America " 


1 Regi? 


rivers 


B.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1967, Yale University; M.A. 1957, Harvard University meni) 
David Frost, Associate Clinical Professor of E pidemiology and Environ 
Health 
- 1941, Harvard 


B.S. 1931, New York University; M.D. 1935, St. Louis University M.P.H 


University 


*Charles Edward Galbreath, Professor of International Economics 
B.A. 1931, Colgate University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1941, Cornell University 


Matthew Gallagher, Professorial Lecturer in International Affairs 
Ph.B. 1941, Providence College; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1960, Harvard University 


Michael Graham Gallagher, Assistant Professor of Accounting — |. igi 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, LL.B. 1964, George Washington University; C.P.A 1964, State 
Robert Norton Ganz, Jr., Associate Professor of American Literature 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959, Harvard University 
Blanche Hatfield Gardner, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1940, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1942, University of Wisconsin 
i a è whe ^ ‘ ` ive 
Floris Garner, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (C omparati 
Pathology) 
B.S. 1948, D.V.M. 1950, Washington State University 
Nathan Conant Garner, Instructor in Speech and Drama | Hill 
B.A. 1963, Tufts University; M.A. 1966, University of North Carolina at Chape 
Harry Irving Gates, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.F.A. 1958, M.F.A. 1960, University of Illinois 
James David Gates, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1951, Hiram College; M.A. 1956, Columbia University 
Kosara Gavrilovic, Assistant Professor of Russian 
B.A. 1945, M.A. 1947, Cambridge University, England ton for 
" . 4) Educatie 
Lyndale Harpster George, Associate Professor of Physical Educat 
Women versity 
ec 
B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington Un! 
James Francis Giampaoli, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) cot 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1966, University of Maryland of Health 


Frederick Harrell Gibbs, Gordon Arthur Friesen Professo! 


Administration 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1969-70 
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Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 


Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration 
S. 1947, Boston L niversity; M.S, 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958, l niversity of 
Owa 


Gerald John Glassman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 


B.A, in Govt, 1950, M.B.A 1966, George Washington University 


Jo : ` x . 
hn Robert Glennie, Instructor in Business Administration 
A. 1964, Denison University; M.B.A 1966, Indiana University 


Irvi x f ; t 
ing Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A 1953, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


Ir Dy : de 
à David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
S. 1952, M.D. 1955, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Vi 
ctor Karl Golla, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 


Ceci : 
à Earnest Goode, Professorial Lecturer in Public A dministration 

Jac Er MA. 1938, Purdue University 
Weline Jarrett Goodnow, Associate Professor of Psy hology 

E 1944, University of Sydney, Australia; Ph.D. 1952, Radcliffe € ollege 


Ber, 3 
nard Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 


F ^ 1953, M A. 1955, New York University; Ph.D. 1959, University of 
Tancis 


Bs. Byron Gordon, Professorial Lecturer in Mic robiology (Virology) 


Chicago 


M 3 1927, Illinois W esleyan University; Ph.D. 1936, M.D. 1937, University of € hicago 

avin A 

B A. Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science 
“A. 1942 j } . 


» City College, New York; M.A, 1954, Ph.D. 1966, Columbia University 
E fayo Goss, Visiting Professor of Anatomy (Medical History) 
M : 1921, M.D 1926, Yale University 


Urray G AA . ; 
M D Grant, Clinica] Professor of Community Health 
"sity of London, England; Dr.P.H 1950, University of Toronto, Canada 


ood : 1949, Unive 
B Gray, Professor of American History 


“A. 1927, M A 


Charles y 


Verno 1928, University of Illinois; Ph.D 1933, University of Chicago 
n ` " , , à 
B.A Elmer Greaver, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
Harold 5l, M.A. 1953, M A. in Ed. 1962, Ed.D. 1965, George Washington University 
trati win Green, Assistant Research Professor of Health Care Adminis- 
on 
. 195 
"Orge M Andrews University; M.B.A. 1962, University of Southern California; D.B.A. 1969, 
-arvin D Ashington University 
avi ree , 
Bs, 961 id Green, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
Sherwin G; M.A, 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnati 
ireene ; : 
BArch heey. Assistant Professor of l rban Planning 
uel 39, M.S 1960, Illinois Institute of Technology 


38, ¢ rofessorial Lecturer in Statistics 

Angus * “Y College, New York; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, George Washington University 

in, Professor of Microbiology 

O il 1933, Ph.D, 1938, 

` Yrville Griff : : á 

Le mol S Griffith, Instructor in Art (Graphics) 

: v lversity 

Wis Y of Wisconsin 

as ohn Griffith, y 

William pS: 1950, 


Brown University 


isiting Professor of Microbiology 
Ph.D. 1953, Ohio State University 
Un te Professor of Philosophy 
ip Do 5 jig 9f Notre Dame; M.A. 1962, Ph.D, 1963, Yale University 


i 


Wart B-A. in E » Associate Professor of Business Administration 
“Shingto d. 1953, Eastern W ashington State College; M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 
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Francis Stanley Grubar, Associate Professor of Art 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Maryland; M.A 1952. Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Grace Hughes Guin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
B.S. 1938, Birmingham-Southern College; M.D. 1943, Vanderbilt University 

Gordon Guroff, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1954, University of Illinois; M.S. 1956, Auburn University; 
Wisconsin 

* Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1937, J.D. 1938, University of Budapest, Hungary; M.A 
Berkeley; Ph.D. 1943, University of California, Los Angeles 

Sheldon Edward Haber, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1954, City College, New York; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 

Robert Arthur Hadley, Assistant Professor of History 
B.A. 1959, Bowdoin College, M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 

Fred Latimer Hadsel, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
B.A. 1937, Miami University; M.A. 1938, Clark University; Ph.D. 1942, University 9 

Richard William Hagauer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 
B.A. 1959, M.S. in Per.Adm. 1966, George Washington University 

William Archer Hagins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiolog) bridge 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1952, Stanford University; Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1958, Cam 
University, England 

Fred Ernst Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
Ph.D. 1948, University of Kiel, Germany 

^ z s : s y 

Gerald Anthony Hahn, Assistant Research Professor of Pharmac olog) 

B.A. 1961, Bellarmine College; Ph.D. 1966, University of Louisville 

James Addison Halsted, Professor of International Health 
B.A. 1926, M.D. 1930, Harvard University 

Lilien Filipovitch Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Art 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Melvyn Hammarberg, Instructor in American Ci ilization 
B.A. 1960, Gustavus Adolphus College; B.D. 1965, Lutheran Theological Ser 


Ph.D. 1959, University ot 


18, 
1939, University of € aliforn 


( Chica? 


minary; M 


1966, University of Pennsylvania 


: . 1 5 
Lois Reel Hammer, Assistant Professor of Psychology , pnD. 
B.A. 1957, Bowling Green State University; M.A. 1959, University of Minnesota; 
Harvard University thology 
s x a ;pD LL 
Suzanne Dorothy Schubert Hammersberg, Assistant Professor of Pa 
(Medical Technology) . 
B.S. 1957, Wisconsin State University, La Crosse ; mi” 
Robert Nelson Hampton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Busine 
tration 3 ity 
B.S. 1941, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1954, € ornell U -— 1c€ 
i , ie ycie! 
John Hanessian, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Set 
B.S. 1947, Syracuse University fen 
Raymond George Hanken, Professor of Physical Education for Mt 
B.S. in P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University 
Ira Bowers Hansen, Professor of Zoology : 
B.S. 1928, M.A. 1929, Wesleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicagt 
Teruo Hara, Studio Lecturer in Art (Ceramics) in 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1952, Tokyo Kyoiku University, Japan ness dm 
1 " ien sine 
Norman Ross Harbaugh, Assistant Professorial Lecturer im Bu " 
tration 1955, DBA 


B.S. 1950, Columbia University; M.A. 1951, Stanford University; M B.A 


Harvard University 


* On leave of absence 1969-70 
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John Hardt, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A. 1945, M.A 1948, University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955. € olumbia University 
*orge Lacy Harper, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
Health 
M.D, 1955. M.P.H. 1 


Charles Stanley Harris, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
h A. 1963, Syracuse University; M.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1967, Duke University 
omas Edward Harris, Instructor in Speech 
] 1966, 
hn May Harrison, Assistant Professor of Physics 
R S 1929, M.S. 1939 
V : 4 . ae 
Obert Frank Hartley, Associate Professor of Business Administration 
CI B.A 1949, Drake | niversity; M.B.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Minnesota 
arence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor of Epidemiology and Environ- 
mental Health 
“A. 1933, M.D 
Quentin LeRoy I 
Wj S. 1951, St. 
illiz . ` : i 
liam Leas Haskell, A ssistant Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
University of € alifornia, Santa Barbara; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1965, University of Illinois 
atlin Haskett, Professor of American History 
| MN 1940, M.A. 1941. 
Seph Ernest Ha 


959, Harvard University 


George Washington University 


Bucknell University 


1936, George Washington L niversity 

lartwig, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 

John's l niversity, Minnesota; Ph.D. 1955, University of Notre Dame 

1 + 1960, 

ichard C 
A 


Indiana University; M.A 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 


izel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Geology 


“A. 1956, M A. 1960, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1963, Louisiana State University 
aren Dy; * z b 

B.A Diane Heidt, Lecturer in English 

l * 1965, Edgewood ( ollege of the Sacred Heart; M.A. 1967, University of Detroit 
We Martin 


m Heien, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
* 1960, M.A, 1962, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1968, George Washington University 


Orothy 

hy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (Cellular 
p aMunology) 

*. 1927 ; > a 
*^, M.D 1932, Northwestern niversity; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


s Anderson Heinle, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1967 ^. Aft Ed, 1948, St, CI 


loud State College; Ed.M. 1950, University of Minnesota: Ed.D 
jorge 1 
niversity 


Beverly 


Washingtor 


an Helwig, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Dermatologic 


2, Indiana University 


ancis Henigan, Professor of Speech; Director of Forensics 


» Nebraska State Teachers € ollege; Ph.M. 1940, University of Wisconsin 
Nate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


54, M . 
| M.S 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


es Jose 
M Joseph Herber 
* 1952, Dickinson Co 


ert H 
ere > c D 
S. 1953 r, L rofessorial Lecturer in Speech 
y er a 1954, Syracuse University Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University 
Bs, Mann 


» Visitin 

Norman He ne Francais, Germany; Dr.Pol.Sc. 1929, University of Rostock, Germany 

3 BS. ig 3, ow, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 

Carla Soes, Y College, New York; Ph.D 1950, Johns Hopkins University 
Ba, ^ Raskin Heymsfeld, 


S. 19 


» Associate Professor of European History 
llege; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 


& Professor of Management Science 


J 2, Br Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
ulia iz: be i l niversity; M.A, in Ed 1967, George Washington University 
n "bet ick a ; à À 
A. 1946 Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 


» University of Tennessee 
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Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor 0j English Literature 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph D. 1950, University 
Chapel Hill 

Peter Proal Hill, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D 


of North Carolina at 


1966, George Washington 


University 
James William Hillis, Associate 


Pathology and Audiology 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A 


Professor of Speech; Director, Speech 


;4, Stale 
1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1963, Ohio 


University 
Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Assistant Professor of Religion 


B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, University of Chicago 


Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor 0/ International A ffairs 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 

Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Physics 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, George Washington University; 

Cornelia Hoch-Ligeti, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1931, University of Vienna, Austria 

Stephen August Hoenack, Adjunct A ssistant Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, George Washington University; Ph.D 1967, University o 
Berkeley 


John Bernard Holden, Professorial Lecturer in Education 

M.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1955, Ohio State University 
Administration 
&M University: 


Ph.D. 1958, University of virginia 


Califormi™ 


B.S. 1932, Ohio University 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate Professor of Business 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee; Ph D. 1960, Texas A 
1966, University of Chicago 
Mary Alida Holman, Associate Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in 
Istanbul, Turkey; M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 


Engin Inel Holmstrom, Sociology xe 

B.A. 1951, American College for Girls, p^ 

University , 
of Psychology 


Robert William Holmstrom, Visiting Assistant Professor 
965, Duke University 


B.A. 1956, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1 
Samuel Holvey, Studio Lecturer in Art (Design) 
B.F.A. 1957, Syracuse University 
Robert Honeygosky, Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A. 1959, University of Pittsburgh; M.A 1961, University of Sout 


William Duane Hope, Adjunct Lecturer 
B.S. 1957, M.S. 1960, Colorado State University; Ph.D 
Waring Carrington Hopkins, Professor 0j International A 
ington University Program, Naval War College Center, 


hern € aliformis 


; J ; V la d vis 
in Biologic al Sciences i T ps 
1964, University of € alifom 7 d 


ffairs, Georg? gio 
Newpor^ 


Island 
B.A. 1945, Duke University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Paris, France 


Gloria Lyon Horrworth, A ssistant Professor of Education 
B.A. 1952, California State College at Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, San Fema 
College 

Joseph Julian Horton, Jr., Assistant Professorial I 
B.A. 1958, New Mexico State University; M.A 1965, Ph.D 
University 

Nicholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology "n 
B.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago is ati P 

i gdminist ive j 


Charles Edwin Houston, Professorial Lecturer in B 
B.A. 1931, Drury College; M.A. 1932, Clark University; D.« 


Donald Eugene Hovey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer p^ 
B.A. 1950, University of California, Los Angeles M.A. 1958, Ph D. 1 


ndo 


ics 
‘n Econom 
ecturer in Eco fethodis! 


1968, Southern ^ 


Colorado 
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` , sation Dai r 
John Stewart Howe, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology à 
A. 1928, 1 niversity of South Dakota; M.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins University 
James Melton Howell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
A. 1956, Texas A&M University: Ph.D 1963, Tulane University of Louisiana 


Anne Mildre 


S. 194), 
'ashingtor 


d Hoyle, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
University of Maryland; M.A. 1946, Columbia L niversity; A.P.C. 1961, George 
a University 


Tao-taj Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law 3 Rire eae 
LL.B, 1945, National ( heng-chih University, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952. Yale ity 


Ching. yc Hsieh, Associate Professor of Economics Mri 
B.A, 1939, St John's University, € hina; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George W ashington Universit 


ln-yen Huang, 4 ssistant Professor of Microbiol ey i 
D. 1959. National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
udolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 

Bs 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University, Illinois 
a e Ty. 

le Darwin Hughes, 

A. in Bus.Adm 

ashington 


bert Lee ` : 
E e Humphrey, Jr. 


^, American Univer 


^ E á A ting 
Associate Professor of Accoun à 
1954, Washington State L niversity; M.B.A. 1961, D.B.A. 1966, University 


» Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


sity 


5, Assistant Professor of French 
3, American 


G 
na Idelson, Associate Pr 


Jose » New York Universit ; 
"iN Lambert Intermaggio, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning 
ca^ 1940, University of Kentucky; M.R.P, 1952, Cornell University 
C" Terrence Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 
^, Cornell University; Ph.D 1967, George Washington University 
onner Irey, Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Estelle i 35, M D, 1938, l niversity of Pittsburgh 
BA eA Instructor in Spanish 
N 1 959, New Jersey St 
Nor 


University 


ofessorial Lecturer in Business Administration 


y 


196¢ 


Nelson S 
Bs 


ate College, Montclair; M.A 1963, Rutgers, the State University 
Bs. i Urray I; Vine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
|^ Mus Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 
B.A, 19 ès, Professorial Lecturer in 
wid] 24, Vassar College; 
. amoto, rofessorial Lecturer in Education s ‘ 
1963, Geop alla Walia c ollege; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.I 
1 ichae] n Washington niversity 
Bs. 1963 1, n, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
; 
Elde : University c , England; Ph.D 1966, Sheffield University, England 
rofessorial Lecturer in Sociology 


7 58. c 
Ulbert EN lege of Idaho; B D. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Yale l niversity 


Adm; er Jacobus, Professorial Lecturer in Business and Public 
Bs "Stration 
; ^ » : t 9*0 
«Orgetos 1929, Rutgers, the State University; M.B.A. 1935, New York 1 niversity; LL.B. 195¢ 
W : Wn Un ve 
illi; iversity 


R, aS, 194, 68 Jaffurs, Associate Clini al Professor of Pathology ladeinh 
Tank if Je, tania State University M.D. 1952, Jefferson Medical € ollege of Philadelphia 
D 1 M , 
J B.A, 195) vw NNotta, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
hn ' Williams ¢ Ollege; M.D 1955, University of Pennsylvania 
» 8, Lecturer in English 
tJ h 4eNeva College 
e 
Dring — Professor of Ph ysics 
» Institute of Technology, Berlin 
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Juri Jelagin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 
Mus.M. 1939, Moscow State Conservatory, Soviet Union 

Martha Anne Jesnak, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Educ 
for Men 


B.S. 1945, University of North Carolina at Greensboro 


1tion 


ersi 
M.S. 1948, Pennsylvania State Univer 


Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration «di 
B.S. in B.A. 1936, University of Alabama; M.B.A 1941, Harvard University LL.D. ! 4 
University of Chungang, Korea 

Donald Jewell, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy« hology 
B.A. 1954, University of Maryland; Ph.D 1957, University ol Denver 

Elvin Clement Johns, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Guitar) 

Mus.B. 1964, Rollins College 

Eva Mayne Johnson, Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Lent Clifton Johnson, Special Lecturer in Pathology 
B.S, 1931, M.D. 1935, University of Chicago ior Wo 

Nancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Physical Education jor 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Jowa 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; 
of Michigan 

William Gordon Johnson, Studio Lecturer in Art (C 'eramics) 
B.F.A. 1968, Alfred University 

William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph D. 1961, University of Washington 

Wallace Roy Johnston, Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington University 

Werner Robert Jondorf, Associate Research Professor of Pharm 
B.S. 1950, University of Wales; Ph.D. 1956, University of London, England 

Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of & alifornia, Berkeley 

Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal E i 
B.A. 1947, Baylor University; B.D. 1950, M.A. 1957, Ph.D, 1959, Yale Univers! ire" 


n . , irs; 
Robert Smith Jordan, Associate Professor o} International Afai 


x ity 
Ph.D. 1953, Univer? 


acology 


" ? = 6 <7, 

Foreign Affairs Intern Program n; M4 9 
B.A. 1951, University of California, Los Angeles; M.S. 1955, University of England 
Ph.D. 1960, Princeton University; D.Phil (Oxon.) 1960, OxK rd University, PP 

Chester Roy Julian, Lecturer in Business Administration ( Amen 
BS. in C.E. 1961, Texas A&M University; M.C.E. 1964, Catholic University © ration 


i vaii inis 
Ronald Albert Jydstrup, Assistant Professor 0] Health Care Adm! 


B.B.A. 1948, M.H.A. 1950, University of Minnesota 4, 
" P holog p. Ld 
Robert Konrad Kahn, Associate Professorial Lecturer in syi versity; ph. 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington Un! 
Pennsylvania State University 
Michael Anthony Kandel, Assistant Professor of Slavic Lar 
Literatures 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1965, Indiana University 
Norman Kaplan, Professor of Soc iology 
B.A. 1947, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 
Carolyn Karcher, Lecturer in English 
M.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University ‘logy and 
: Tas , 7 nidemiote s: 
Edward Naim Kassira, Assistant Clinical Professor 0] Epiden Ý 
s . sit’ 
Environmental Health nive 


M.B., Ch.B University of Baghdad, Iraq; M.P.H. 1965, 
in Hygiene 1967, Harvard University 


. and 
19uages i 


Johns Hopkins 


1959, 
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Kenneth C 
B.A, 1932 
Barbara Svivia y 
bara Sylvia Katz. Lei turer in Physical E 
' , S. 1952. Brooklyn College 
Tving K ; 
Ing Katz, Associate 
S. 1956, 
Maryland 


Leonard t:n: 
hard W illiam Katz, Instructor in Health Care Administration 
1960, M.B.A. 1961 Dartmouth Colle 


asper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 


» Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937 Duke University 


ducation for Women 


Professor of Mathematics 


Brooklyn College; M.A. 1958 Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1964. Ur 


alen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
1955, M.S. 1956, Ph.D 


Erle G 
“tle G 
1961, University of Michigan 


Adolph Kaye, Professorial Lecturer in B 
™ Govt, 1948, M A 


hitefield Ke 


Robert 


A 


John W 
B 


usiness Administration 
in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961, George Washinet n University 


ndrick, Professor of Economics 


/ 


ash 1937, M.A 1939, University of North Carolina at € hapel Hill; Ph.D. 1955, George 
Ri h Vhington University 
Ichar , 
Bs d Alec Kenney, Professor of Ph) siology 
Obe 45, Ph.D 1947, University of Birmingham England 
rt Wav ; I s 
BJ Wayne Kenny, Associate Professor of History 
» 
Ch ' University of Texas: M.A. 1957 University of Minnesota: Ph.D. 1963 Univers of 
licago 
Plephen G 
en Gabriai x ^ : 
Bs Gabriel Kent, Assistant Professor of Pathology 
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Ph.D, 1959, Villanova University 


àrvey Leon Ozer, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.A, 1960, Harvard University; M.D 1965, Stanford University 


Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration 
"A. 1941, Michigan State University; M.B.A. 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1966, American 
Diversity 
hei-Min Paik, Associate Professor of Accounting 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Minnesota; M.B.A. 1959, University of California, Los Angeles 


D.B.A, 1963 


» Harvard University 


9 ward Erwin Paine, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Ri A. 1950, American International College 
l 2 ; "n. ^ - 
chard Emery Palmer, Associate Clinical Professor of Pathology 
Wi A» M.D, 1944, George Washington University 
liam Carleton Parke, Assistant Professor of Physics 


Ki ^S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
wae Fenley Parker, Associate Professor of Botany 
"olds 1930, M A. 1932 

William Axel p 
istration 


B, J 
s, 1945, t niversity of Illinois; M.P.H. 1950, L niversity of California, Berkeley; M.B.A 
^; George W ashington 


1 
Dee Rich Pa 
R M.D. 1943, 
Obert (^. ; 
B ^. Carleton Parlett, Professor of Microbiology 
Obe : 1948, M.S, 1951, University of Arizona; Ph.D. 1956, M.D. 1958, Northwestern University 
e : : 
B rt Parris, Associate Professor of Music 


S, ; 
1948, Jonus-Ed. 1945, M.S, in Mus.Ed. 1946, University of Pennsylvania; B.S, in Mus.Comp 
uilliard School of Music 


ugh Jones p, ! 
Ones | arry, Research Professor of Sociology 


» University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1946, University of Arizona 


arker, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Admin- 


University 


rkinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 


George Washington L niversity 


A, 7 y, 
Sout 1937, Yale t niversity; M.S, 1939, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1949, University of 
"n hern California " . > 
Vid D. : : : ^ 
Bs Leo 1 awson, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 


» * 1960, Ms 1961, Ph.D. 1 
ry Martin P 
“A. 1928, D. y, 

Rich ; DMS. 

ard Wy 

ndon P 
B.A, 195! ni 
Diversity 


Th 


964, Victoria University, New Zealand 


eery, Professor of Pathology 


1966, Newberry € ollege; M.D. 1932, Medical College of South Carolina 


erkins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
Town University; LL.B, 1956, Yale l niversity; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington 


ack p, 
er] er, Studi, i l i 
mutter, Studio Lecturer in Art (Printmaking) 
Ore Pe i 
"à ne Peter Perros, Professor of Chemistry 
Ed: » M.S, 1949, Ph D. 1952 
dith ar : 


ie Pe d , 
B.A, 1965 I *rruso, Lecturer in English 
P cn Niversity of 
eski Me s 
pakin, Assistant Professor of Economics 
y *sleyan Unive > 965, P et U ersit 
th; ersity; Ph.D. 1965, Princeton University 
h Lanor 


S. 1955 9 Petersen, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
VI ; 33, Ed. M, 195 7 


adim; 7, University of Maryland 
ini Petrov: Proj 
` "761, Ph.D, 1965 


» George Washington University 


e Maryland; M.A. 1968, Catholic l niversity of America 


ssor of International Affairs 
» Yale University 


Zi 


On 


Sabb, 
tical le 
leave ‘Pring semester | 
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*Carl Herman Pfuntner, Associate Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1949, M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1967, Georgetowr University 
: A i i , .ociatt 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education; Associa 
Dean of Students 
B.A. 1961, University of Michigan; M.S. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Wisconsin : 
"4 o ones 4 A n "linic 
Ewing Lakin Phillips, Professor of Psychology; Director, Psychologie al Clin 
B.S. 1937, Central Missouri State College; M.A. 1940, University of Missouri; Ph.D. 1949, 
University of Minnesota 
George Otis Pierce, Associate Clinical Professor oj 
ronmental Health 
B.S. 1923, Purdue University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 
Jack Warren Pierce, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1964, University of Kansas 
Lois Irene Platt, Associate Professor of Pathology (Cytology) 
B.A. 1931, Goucher College; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 


“vie 
Epidemiology and Env 


+Lucian Brewster Platt, Associate Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Yale University 
Stuart Franklin Platt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.S. 1955, University of Rochester; M.B.A. 1956, University of Michigan 
Sidney Ploss, Associate Research Professor of International Affairs 
B.A. 1953, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1957, University of London, England 
Richard James Podolsky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physiology 
B.S. 1946, Ph.D. 1952, University of Chicago 
Ross Pollock, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1930, Lafayette College; M.A. 1932, George Washington University 
Nadine Nadeshda Popluiko-Natov, Associate Professor of Russian 
M.A. 1939, Ph.D. 1941, Pedagogical Institute of Modern Languages, Soviet Union 
Cecelia Hopkins Porter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
B.A. 1960, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1963, Columbia University 
Ben Posner, Professorial Lecturer in Public Administration 
B.S. 1936, University of Arizona; M.A. 1941, George Washington University; 
American University , nis- 
i ' y , : mine 
Leonard Beatric Pouliot. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Public Ae 
tration 
' /" v 
B.A. 1949, Mexico City College; M.A. in Govt. 1962, George Washington l niversit) 


ph.D. 196 


Francisco Prats, Associate Professor of Physics 
Licenciado en Ciencias Fisico 1946, University of Madrid, Spain; Ph.D 
Maryland 


"T. 
1958, Universit 


Paul Jay Price, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology Jniversit 
! persit) 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington Uni 


Robert William Prouty, Assistant Professor of Special Education p ynivesit 
) à 


B.S. 1960, State University of New York, College at Geneseo; M.S. 1961, Syracu 


Maurice Pierre Pujol, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1956, Loyola University, Louisiana 
Ralph Elliott Purcell, Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1940, Florida Southern College; M.A. 1941, Duke University; 
Wisconsin - yi- 
„y and En 
Lawrence Pyle, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology an 


of 
Ph.D. 1949, universi 


ronmental Health 


M.D. 1939, Duke University lth Cart 
Marjorie Robinson Quandt, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Healt 
Administration iversit 


Jn 
B.A. 1946, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. in P.A. 1967, George Washington t 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1969-70 
On sabbatical leave spring semester 1970 
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Jon Alrik Quitslund, Assistant Professor of English 
So A. 1961, Reed € ollege; Ph.D. 1967, Princeton University 
Nya Quitslund, Assistant Professor of Religion 
H B.A, 1958, Seattle University; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, Catholic University of America 
erbert Rabin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Physics 
B.S. 1950, University of W isconsin; M.S, 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University 
R 9f Maryland 
Obert Wallace Rafuse, Jr., Assistant Professor of Economics 


S "A. 1958, State University of New York at Binghamton; Ph.D. 1964, Princeton University 
àmuel Edward Ramsay, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (French Horn) 


B ; , 
ernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B » 
LA. 1947, € ity College, New York; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1966 
American University 


artha Norman Rashid, Professor of Education 


E 5 
Ed B. 1949, State t niversity of New York, College at Genesco; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1955, 
niversity of lowa 


Ja à; mee 
y Saunders Redding, Professor of American History and Civilization 


Litt P 1928, M.A. 1932, Litt.D. 1963, Brown University; L.H.D. 1963, Virginia State College 
Cha D, 1964, Hobart ¢ ollege 
arles Bass Reed, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men 


8. : 
in P.E, 1963, M.A. in Ed 1965, George Washington University 


John p. 
n Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature 


B, 
Um 1941, Baylor University: M.A 1942, Tulane University of Louisiana; Ph.D. 1954, Harvard 
J niversity x 
Ohn ; n > - - 
Francis Regan, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Joan R 939, Harvard University; M.B.A. 1962, D.B.A. 1968, George Washington University 
B.A Oddy Regnell, Assistant Professor of Speech 


4, M.A. 1960, George Washington University 


aral à . ape ert 
RE suited Rehder, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
s *7?, BO 


" Iniversity wdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1934, George Washington 
Tar i : 
nA eich, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
elyi » City College, New York; M.A. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Virginia 
in Reic pora 
ry Reich, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
Geor H City c ollege, New York; M.S. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, Rutgers, the State University 
ge > Rei : hati 
B.A *nry Reifenstein, Clinical Professor of Pathology 


S . 1932, M.D. 


B.A, 1 
“A. 1948 5 j 
+ Ohio State L niversity, M.A. 1964, University of New Mexico 


Willi 
àm Marti 
B.A. 1950, € R 


1936, Syracuse University 


nolds, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 


: eynolds, Associate Professor of Speech 
lice H ichita State University; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1960, University of Florida 
au Lm s . 
B.A, isEhton Rice, Lecturer in English 
T ellesley ¢ ollege; M.A. 1963, Temple University 


, 


illiam Ed 

Ward Rice, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
i Com ' -niversity of Virginia; M.S. 1963, Columbia University 

to i š 
B p n Richards, Lecturer in Speech 


“A. 1959 
729, M " 
Tho, A.A. 1961, George Washington University 


Mas F] 
BBA orth Richards, Lecturer in Accounting 


5, G ; 
Floygd Mil » George Washington University 
B.A, 1932 4 niddick, Professorial Lecturer in Political Science 
» Ph.D, 1935 


» Duke University; M.A. 1932, Vanderbilt University 


————— 


c ———————————————M—— 
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Saul Herbert Riesenberg, Adjunct Professor of Anthropology | 
B.A. 1932, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1950, University of California, 
Berkeley ‘ 

Thomas Francis Riley, Assistant Professor of Business Administration, Georg 

, " une ° ; Y * x P» 0€ 
Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), Fort Monroe 
Virginia 
B.S. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, Xavier University; M.S. in Fin.Mgt. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Olivia Burnett Rivers, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1941, Blue Mountain College; M.A. 1942, George Peabody College for Teachers 

John Raymond Rizzo, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences 
B.A. 1959, University of Colorado; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Ohio State University 

James Willis Robb, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1939, Colgate University; M.A. 1950, Middlebury College; Ph.D. 1958, ¢ atholic 
University of America 

Lewis Robbins, Associate Clinical Professor of Epidemiology and Envir 
mental Health 
B.S. 1935, Indiana State University; M.D, 1935, Indiana University; M.P.H. 1938, Johns 
Hopkins University 

Mary Louise Robbins, Professor of Microbiology - 
B.A. 1934, American University; M.A. 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington Universi? 

Philip Robbins, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1952, Washington and Lee University; M.S. 1955, Columbia University | 

Donald Robinson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Political Science | 
B.A. 1958, M.A. 1959, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1963, American University 


on- 


Thomas Robert Robinson, Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Alan Myron Rochlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1950, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D. 1954, Duke University 
Mario Rodríguez, Professor of Latin American History 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, University of California, Berkeley 
Senta Stephanie Rogers, Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.A. 1945, Hunter College; M.S. 1948, Purdue University; Ph.D. 1967, George 
University | 
Kenneth William Rollins, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Education nm | 
B.A. 1946, George Peabody College for Teachers; Ed.M. 1947, Ed.D. 1957, Harvard V 
Daniel David Roman, Professor of Management 
B.S., B.A. 1949, M.A, 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Southern California » 
a ; "nictratio! 
James Rudolph Roman, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business Administra 
B.S. 1958, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland ! jl ol 
u. 25 d 9 » Sc 10€ 
Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education; Assistant Dean of the 5 
Education 1948 ge | 
B.S. 1927, Monmouth College, Illinois; M.A. 1931, University of Illinois; Ed D 
Washington University 
Clyde Forrest Roper, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1959, Transylvania College; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1967, University of Miami 
S. McKee Rosen, Visiting Professor of Public Administration 


B.A. 1923, University of Minnesota; Ph.D. 1931, University of London, 


Washington 


England | 


Fredrica Lehrman Rosenberg, Instructor in English 
B.A. 1962, American University; M.A. 1965, University of Maryland; 
of Virginia 


Joseph Rosewater, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences ; 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1956, University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 1960, Harvard Unive 

David Alton Rowley, Assistant Professor of Chemistry | 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1964, State University of New York at Albany 
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William Berkley Rucker, Assistant Professor of Psychology 

S. 1961, Ph.D 1967, University of Chicago " 
Charles Richard Russell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academy; M.A. in Acct., M.B.A. 1964, University of Arizona 
Constance Adelaide Russell, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano) 
Alexander Russo, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 

B.F.A, 1958. 

Willi : 1 isti 
Villiam Rutiser, Lecturer in Statistics 

S. (Machine ( omputers) 1967, George Washington University 
Ro 


bert Clinton 


Columbian C 
B.A. 1949, 


Columbia University 


Rutledge, Associate Professor of English; Assistant Dean of 
ollege of Arts and Sciences 
University of Virginia; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 


Omas Michael Ryan, Lecturer in Business Administration (Data Processing) 


Wi X a 1965, Idaho State University 
illiam Jardine Ryan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business Adminis- 
tration ` 
ne 1952, U.S. Naval Academy; M.B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
"ww Saaty, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
"S 1948, Columbia Union College; M.S. 1949, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1950 
? 1953, Yale University 
j " j i r , * - r 
sry Mauser Sabin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English 
"Hows 1960, Radcliffe ¢ ollege; M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 
"v. Morley Sachar, Professor of History 
Ca H 1947, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Harvard University 
ro; . r à 
BS Ruth St, Cyr, Professor of Education 
* 1946, Willimantic State College; M.A, 1949, Trinity College, Connecticut; Ph.D. 1955 


, 
Diversity of Michigan 


h 
ictoria Ko 
rA. 1954, 
niversity 
astora Re : . * , 
B A. Esperanza San Juan, Instructor in English 


, ^ St. Bernard Colle ze; M.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Burton Sapi ge; 


and n, Professor of International Affairs; Dean of the School of Public 
International Affairs 
945, M.A. 1947 
'a D Sargent, Professor of International Affairs; Director, George 
Shir 7 , 
ie o^ University Center, Naval War College, Newport, Rd 
ines S On University; M.A. 1932, Trinity College, Connecticut; M.A. 1946, College 
* Studies, Peiping, € hina; Ph.D. 1946, Columbia University 
» Clinical Pro 
ETE 
Sch $, University of ] 
BS. 1939 aclor, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
Out 


churova Sandor, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 


Moscow Institute of Foreign Languages, Soviet Union; M.A. 1962, Georgetown 


Clyde » Columbia University; Ph.D. 1953, Princeton L niversity 


fessor of Pathology (Comparative Pathology) 
'ennsylvania 


uis Ch , h Dakota State University; M.S. 1941, Ph.D. 1947, University of Wisconsin 
arles Schaafa j dno 
Ba ues i" Schaefer. Assistant Professor of English 
Stefan Otto § ^. 1955, University of Chicago 
AB, 19e. chiff, 4 ssociate Professor of Zoology 


anoke ( ollege; Ph.D. 


ar 
as Harold Schlagel, P 


1964, University of Tennessee 


1949, 5 rofessor of Philosophy 
liam -Pringfield c ollege; M.A 1952, Ph.D. 1955, Boston University 
"i Bs 1943, Maa Schmidt, Professor of Chemistry 
*On Lr T1990, George Washington University; M.A., Ph.D. 1953, Princeton University 
tOn at atca] leave « 
batica] leave M Semester 1970 


v0 


eS 
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Berthold Schmutzhart, Studio Lecturer in Art (Drawing) 
Laura Mues Schrenk, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Philosophy 
Ph.D. 1963, University of Tübingen, Germany 
Maurice Herbert Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
B.A. 1941, University of Illinois 
Milton Allan Schwartz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 
B.S. 1938, City College, New York 
Abraham Schwebel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Chemistry 
B.S. 1935. M.S. 1938, Brooklyn College; Ph.D. 1958, University of Maryland 
Lois Katherine Green Schwoerer, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1949, Smith College; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1956, Bryn Mawr College 
Mona Scott, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Sociology 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1961, University of the Pacific 
William Randolph Scott, Lecturer in Physical Education for Men 
B.A. 1957 
Norman Orville Scribner, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 


Mus.B. 1961, Peabody Institute of the City of Baltimore 


Edward William Seaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Religion 
B.A. 1949, Cornell University; B.H.L. 1951, M.H.L., Rabbi 1954, Hebrew Union College 


Robert Curtis Sedwick, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Dire 
tor, George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area Center), 
Monroe, Virginia 
B.S.E. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; M.E.A. 1960, D.B.A. 1964, George 


University 


Marshall University 


Washington 


Lothar George Seeger, Associate Professor of German m 
B.A. 1954, Susquehanna University; B.D. 1957, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Phila 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, University of Pennsylvania 

Aaron Bear Seidman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Hebrew 
B.A. 1941, Rabbi 1946, Yeshiva University; M.A. 1944, New York University 

Arthur Settel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.Lit. 1932, Columbia University 

*Robert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Economic History 
B.A. 1948, Princeton University; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


1. Ad 
1 , È , ; Dubli? A 
Thomas Elliott Shaughnessy, Associate Professor of Business and Publ reo 
idewateT 


ministration, George Washington University Program ( Ti 
'enter), Fort Monroe, Virgini 
Cente ginia washington 


B.S. 1933, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. in Ed. 1948, George 
University; Ed.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


Stanley Newton Sherman, Assistant Professor of Business Administ 
B.A. 1952, M.B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
Sidney Shifrin, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistr) 


B.S. 1952, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1957, Northwestern University 


Chung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese 
B.A. 1945, St. John’s University, China; M.A. 1949, Ph.D 


i i : : ; 1y 
Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


ration 


1955, Duke Ll niversity 


Robert Hermann Shumway, Associate Professor of Statistics a Tee 
B.A. 1958, Carleton College; M.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science an 
Ph.D. 1965, George Washington University 


Frederic Richard Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry 
B.A. 1954, Harvard University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1961, University of Kansas 


* On sabbatical leave fall semester 1969-70 
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Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
B.S 1942, M.S 1943 Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
David Elliot Silber, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A. 1958, Wayne State Un versity; M.A, 1960, Ohio University; Ph.D. 1965, University of 
Michigan 


Philip Leonard Simon, Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
S. 1968, George Washington University 


Daniel Sinick, Professor of Education 
A. 1936, City Colle ge, New York: M.A, 1937, State University of New York at Albany 
Ph.D 1955, New York University 


Abbie Oliy er Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
S. in P.E. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1958, George Washington University 
Benjamin Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry 


BS 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1951, George Washington Un 


mes Cecil Smith, Jr., Special Lecturer in Biochemistry 
J S. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
ohn Chandler Smith, Professor of Pathology 
S. 1941, M.D 1944, University of Oregon 
well Cyrus Smith, Assistant Professor of Business and Public Administration 
S. in B.A 1953, Kent State University; M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
yman Bradford Smith, Professorial Lecturer in Botany 
A. 1925, M.A 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University 


an Byrd Smith, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Physical Education for 
omen 


S. in p E. 1962, M.A, in Ed. 1966, George W ashington University 


tanle - 
vd Sherrel Smith, Lecturer in Psychology 


Th 1962, George Washington University 
E" Russell Smith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
^. 1952, University of Missouri 


al 
ma Edward Smith, Assistant Professor of Management 


: 1960, M.S 1962, University of Missouri 


illi "Jp : 
- Arthur Smith, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
* 1941, M.A. 1947, 


John M; 
B Michael Smothers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychology 
ALM A. 1955, Ph.D 


Syracuse University 


Jean 1961, University of Chicago 
n Ellen Snodgrass, Associate Professor of Physical Education for Women 
A, E 
Is 1952, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.S. in P.E. 1953, Smith College 
Tae] Gre xO ` J- 
BS tone ry Sohn, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
Jniv 33, City College, New York; M.A. 1938, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1965, Hebrew 


» Rensselaer P 


TIU 
a Solomon, Profe 
W - 1949, Brooklyn ( € 
aldo s, 
B 


Olytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ssor of Economics 
llege; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1959, New York University 


ommers, Professor of Public Administration 


A. 1927 
Wis S » Heidelberg College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1948, Yale University 
Sto: d 
Bs, 1956 Uo ley III, Lecturer in English 


S. Military Academy; M.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
“Wis Spec a 
A. 1958 I5 Speck, Lecturer in Microbiology 


Washin n podeis University; M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts; Ph.D. 1966, George 
Paul E ED University n" 7 : 
Bs. y Spiegler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
1 


Diversity of Maryland; M.A. 1959, George Washington University 


—————— 
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Donald Fleming Squires, Adjunct Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University; M.A 1952, University of Kansas 
Robert Murry Stackhouse, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


Loretta May Stallings, Professor of Physical Education for Women; Directoh 
Women’s Athletics 
B.A. 1947, Stanford University; M.A. 1950, University of the Pacific; Ed.D. 1965, Universit 


of Texas 
George Stambuk, Professor of International Affairs, George Washington Un- 


versity Program, Naval War College Center, Newport, Rhode Island 
via: M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, Indiana Universi? 


Abs.Jur. 1943, University of Zagreb, Yugosl: 
Selig Starr, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Statistics 

B.A. 1940, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1962, George Washingtor 
Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 

B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
Carl Steiner, Associate Professor of German 

B.A. 1958, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Director of Orchestra 


1940, Peabody Institute of ! 


| University 


George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; 
B.S. 1938, Johns Hopkins University; Mus.B, 1938, Mus M 


he CI? 


of Baltimore 
Carl Herbert Stem, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Economics 
B.A. 1957, Vanderbilt University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1969 Harvard University 


John Dallas Stempel, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Political Scien 


1965, University of California 


ce 
B.A. 1960, Princeton University; M.A. 1963, Ph.D Berkeley 


Mykola Stepanenko, Assistant Professor of Russian 
M.A. 1938, Pedagogical Institute, Poltava, Soviet Union; M.A. 1963, Syracuse 

John Elliott Stephens, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Flute and Tru 
Mus.B. 1951, Mus.M. 1962, Catholic University of America 

Richard Walton Stephens, Professor of Sociology r 
B.A. 1951, Franklin and Marshall College; M.A. 1953, Ph.D. 1956, University of Nort 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Elizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 

Edwin Lockwood Stevens, Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1936, Rutgers, the State University; M.A 1942 

A. Brockie Stevenson, Studio Lecturer in Art (Painting) 


*Charles Todd Stewart, Jr., Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 


Phyllis Langton Stewart, Assistant Professor of Sociology iy 9l 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1962, California State College at Los Angeles; Ph.D. 1968 Univer 


Universit 


mpe! 


Columbia University 


California, Los Angeles 
Robert Gordon Stewart, Lecturer in Art 
B.F.A. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 


Eugene Almon Stone, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

Ph.D. 1966, University of Virginia 4 
or of Business Admin 
Center? 


‘oth 


ral! 
st fot! 


B.A. 1960, Vanderbilt University; 
Joseph Novak Stonesifer, Assoc iate Profess 

George Washington University Program (Tidewater Area 

Monroe, Virginia 

B.S. 1936, University of Illinois; M.A 
Keith Larry Storrs, Instructor in Political Science 

B.A. 1962, Brigham Young University 
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al Disposition of Drugs 
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Marvin Seymour Legator, € hief, Cell Biology Branch, Division of Ni 
Bureau of Science, U.S. Food and Drug Administration; Genetics 
B.A., M.S. 1948, Ph D. 1951, University of Illinois 

Sar Levitan, Research Professor oj Economics; Labor Economics 
B.S.S. 1937, City College, New York; M.A. 1939, Ph.D 1949, Columbia Unive 

Elsie Lewis, Associate Professor 0j History and Chairman o} the 
of History, Howard University; Negro History 
B.A. 1932, Fisk University; M.A, 1933, University of Southern California, 
University of Chicago 

Walter McKay Lovenberg, Head, Section on Biochemical 
Experimental Therapeutics Branch, National Heart Institute; * 


vs jolog 


rsity 


Dep" 


ph.D 1946 


Function of Proteins 
B.S. 1956, M.S. 1958, Rutgers, the State University; Ph.D. 1962, Georg 
University 
Randolph Thomas Major, Professor of Chemistry, l niversity 
Chemistry of Natural Products i 
5:5 
B.A. 1922, M.S. 1924, Sc D. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1927, Pen nic? 
; Chel 
Harriet Maling, Head, Section of Physiology, Laboratory of Che N 
~ af ) 
macology, National Heart Institute Cardiovascular Pharmacol 8 
B.A. 1940, Goucher College; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1944, Radcliffe College pivisiow 
Ladislaus Laszlo Marton, Physicist, Atomic Physics, Electronics 
National Bureau of Standards; Electron Optics 
Ph.D. 1924, University of Zurich, Switzerland 


es ane 
George Elbert McSpadden, Professor oJ Romance Languages an 
of North 


e Washingto? 


eton 


the Department of Romance Languages, University 


Greensboro; Romance Philology 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1935, University of New Mexico; Ph.D 


J sill 
1947, stanford V pive 
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i salir. tent 
Margaret necs Program D tor, Research in Personality Assessmer ‘ 
I , , e J fpr , lizabeth ospitat, 
Behavioral and Clinical Studies Research Cente , St. Elizabeths H Ss] 
Clinical Psychology 
A. 1929, M's 1934, Ph.D 


re 


1938, Pennsylvania State University 


titute nf "arch 
alter Mertz Biochemist Supervisor, Walter Reed Arm Institute of Resear: 


Intermediary Metabolism 
M.D. 1951. 


W 


University of Mainz, Germanv 


i } ti uropsychologv. Lab 
Mortimer Mishkin, Research Psychologist, Section on Neuropsychol, ( 


] tal Ith 

ratory of Psychology, National Institute of Me ntal Healti 
" 

Psychology 
A. 1946. 


Arturo Morales-Carrion, Special Adviser to the Secretarv General 
tion of American States; Latin American Studies 


B.A. 1935, University of Puerto Rico; M.A. 1936, University of 
Diversity 


Experimental 


Dartmouth College; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, McGill Ur 


versity, Canada 


Organiza- 
Texas; Ph.D. 1950, Columbia 


| ! ^ Physicia ndocri- 
liam Douglas Odell, Senior Investigator and A ttending Physician, Endo 
nology Branch, National ( ancer Institute; Endocrine Physiology 


s niversity of ( 
» University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1956, Univers 
ington University 


A. 1999 


h D. 1965 
cago; Ph.D. 19€ 


l tudi king. stitution 
Political Development Studies, Brookings Institu 


g 


1959, Harvard University; M.A. 1953 Haverford College 


f i ter i ran h 
Head, Radiation Effects Section Optical Mate ials Brani n 


} horator Mid state 
hysics Division, U.S. Naval Research Laborat Solid State 


ysics 
(1950. University of Wisconsin; M.S. 1951, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1959, University 
o Maryland 
lare i fo ) fto: 
fe Rabinovitz, Research Chemist, National Cancer Institute; Protein 


, Ctabolism 


1956. Ph.D. 1961, University of California, Berkeley 
arald 


M Alfred Rehder, Senior Zoolog 


ist, Division of Mollusks, U.S. National 
* } " - wveiolao 
Useum, Smithsonian Institution; Taxonomy, Anatomy, and PI ysk logy of 
lollusks 
neo "rsit *h.D, 1934, George Washington 
niversity. Bowdoin College; M.A. 1933, Harvard University: Ph.D. 1 ; g 
‘charg Bro 
trial M 


A. 193 


OK Roberts, 
agnetism, ( 
2, M.A. 1933 
Ugues Rys 


j ient of rres- 
Section ( hairman, Biophysics, D« partment of Te 
arnegie Institution of Washington: Biophysics 


» Ph.D. 1937, Princeton University 


lolecul,- ' Assistant Professor of Pharmacology, Harvard University; 
M.D, 1955 Genetics 
Ona d P ~ — of Berne, Switzerland E 
Institu Schultz, Curator of Fishes, U.S. National Museum, Smithsonian 
B.A, 1924. © Vertebrate Zoo 


logy; Ic hthyology 


f 
, 932. Ur sity of 
1926, University of Michigan; Ph.D. 1932, Univer 


jo 192 
Washington ^ Ibion College: M.S 
avid 


athologv 
ief, Laboratory of Histology and Patholog 


g 
ental Research; € ytology 
rsity; D.D.S, 1943, 


"Stitute of D : 
ster "Wn Unive University of Maryland; M.S. 1944, University o 
Win See 
anq | "e Seegmiller. 

etabo 
BA 196 lic 


tal Institut f Arthritis 
Clinical Investigator. Nati nal Instituté A 


Diseases. Intermediary Metabolism 


Diversity of Utah M.D. 1948, Un versity of Chicag 
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Alexis Shelokov, Chief, Laboratory of Virology and Rickettsiology, Division of 


Biologics Standards, National Institutes 0j Health; Virology 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1948, Stanford University 


Walter Allen Shropshire, Jr., Assistant 


Smithsonian Institution; Photobiology; 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


Director, Radiation Biology Laboratory 


Cell Physiology 


Botanist, U.S. Geological Survey; Plant Ecology 
1951, Harvard University 


Smithsonit? 


Robert Sumner Sigafoos, 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D 


Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany; 


Institution; Plant Taxonomy 

B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University d 
TA -j , ee 
Helmuth Sprinz, Chief, Department of Experimental Pathology, Walter R 


Army Institute of Research; Electron Microscopy 
M.D. 1936, University of Berlin, Germany 

Donald Fleming Squires, Director, Marine Sciences Research 
University of New York at Stony Brook; Biology of Coelenterates 
B.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Cornell University; M.A. 1952, University of Kansas 


Center, State 


~ . . - ch 
Robert Stewart, Horticulturist, Vegetable and Ornamentals Researc h vy 
Crops Research Division, Plant Industry Station, U.S. Department o 
culture; Cytogenetics 
B.A. 1939, University of South Dakota; M.S 1942, Ph.D. 
Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, 


Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia D n 
B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1930, University of Massachusetts; Ph. 
University of Chicago; M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


1946, University of Maryland 
Natio 


Thomas Dale Stewart, Director, Natural History Museum, Smithsonian 


Institution; Physical Anthropology 
B.A. 1927, George Washington University; M.D 1931, J 


John Thomas, Research Associate, Institute for Behavioral Research; 


Experimental Psychology 
M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Maryland 


ohns Hopkins University 


Td 

National Inf 
Metaboli 

" University 


National 


William Wirsing Tullner, Jr., Chief, Laboratory of Biology, 
of Child Health and Human Development; Endocrinology; 
B.A. 1937, Temple University; M.S. 1953, Ph.D 1957, George Washingtor 

Sidney Udenfriend, Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Biochemistry, 


Institute; Amino Acid Metabolism; Biochemical Pharmacology 
B.S. 1939, City College, New York; M.S. 1942, Ph.D. 1948, New York University 


m . uL: n i ; , p ology: 
Ernest Umberger, Chief, Endocrine Section, Division of Pharmac 


Food and Drug Administration; Endocrine Physiology unive 
B.S. 1937, M.A. 1941, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1948, Georgetown F 
. 2.244 oes titute 

Ludwig von Sallmann, € hief, Ophthalmology Brani h, National [ns 


Neurological Diseases and Blindness, Neuro-ophthalmology 
M.D. 1919, University of Vienna, Austria it pot! 
i 
Medical um 


Martha Ward, Chief, Bacteriology Division, U.S, Army " 
1 


Detrick; Immunochemistry nrginis; P" 
B.A. 1937, Randolph-Macon Woman's College; M.A. 1942, University of Virg 
Johns Hopkins University jeh 


Wilcomb Edward Washburn, Chairman, Department 


Smithsonian Institution; American Civilization 
B.A. 1948, Dartmouth College; Ph.D 1955, Harvard University 


of A merican 
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Emilio Weiss, 
Research 


Institute; Virology 
B.A, 1941, 


University of Kansas; M.S 1942, Ph.D. 1948, University of Chic ago 
Herbert Weissbach. Ac ting Chief, Laboratory of Clinical Biochemistry, 
National Institutes of Health; Vitamins 
S. 1953, City ¢ ollege, New York; M.S. 1955, Ph.D 1957, George Washington Univers ty 
yron Lee Wolbarsht, Professor of Ophthalmology and Physiology, Duke 
"versity; Visual Research 


n2 1950, St John's College, Maryland; Ph.D 1958, Johns Hopkins University 


Stephen Safford Yeandle, Jr., 
1 edical Resear: 

R “A. 1951, Cornell U 
alph Aubrey Your 


Physicist, Laboratory of Biophysics, Naval 
h Institute; Experimental Biophysics 


niversity; Ph.D. 1957, Johns Hopkins University 


1g, Consultant, International Monetary Fund; International 


Inànce 
^. 1923, Ohio Wesleven University; M.B.A. 1925, Northwestern University: Ph.D 1930, 
x ersity of Pennsylvania 
re r 
nz Eugene Zimmerman, Clinical Professor of Ophthalmic Pathology; 


Ophthalmic P 


athology 
“A. 1943, M.D, 8) 


1945, George Washington l niversity 


FIELD OF STUDIES CONSULTANTS—GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Y, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced Interna- 

es, Johns Hopkins University; African History 

eith M » Baker University; M.A 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell University 
elder, Associate Curator, Division of Political History, Smithsonian 


1954 1 American Civilization Political History 
Robe “r Williams College; M.A 1958, Ph.D. 1964, Yale University 


rt Voge " " M . " , 

ing 5 gel, Curator-in-( harge, Division of Mechanical and Civil Engineer- 
, r " . à s - 

B.Arch Whsonian Institution; American Civilization History of Technology 


i 
» University of Michigan 


Deputy Director, De partment of M robiology, Naval Medical 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATION 


y be subje“! 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and ma ; 
Bullet 


to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


ov ed b 


The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appr 


the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: : 
Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions ol the learning proces” 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and cr 
Whereas, The George Washington University 1s committed to protectio cj 


free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right © r 
i ^ ge 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace hen 


safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy 


violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason, Uni 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George H ashington y 
n at this University exceeds the v 
are engaging in " 
prope: 
ivit 


versity: that in the event a demonstratio 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators 


I 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons or 


or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University í ficio 
1 "X eu O 
or other Ul niversity © 


le # 
poss! ity 


this body affirms the authority of the President, 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, 11 versi! 
the UniV* 


consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of and 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to resins Í 
preserve order; including, 1f deemed necessary and appropriate, suspens 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement vio” 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution o - $ 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribu 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. " 
rm 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees e o 
ur 


19, 1968: 


Any student suspended from The George Washington 
awful 


„y ooh 
University 9g 
advocacy. of 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and | advoca ins d 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee 
The George Washington University as soon alter order 
ticably possible. 

Life Committee: 

19, 1968: n 
- ee its tra 

affirms its “ine ao 


The following resolution, submitted by the Student 
proved by the l niversity’s Board of Trustees on October 

Be it resolved that The George M ashington University: 
ontinuing to permit 9 
yyees to conduct e t0 s 
bstacle "yof 


commitment to freedom of expression (a) by c 
government organizations W hich are recruiting empk 


tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no 9 wide, $ g 
dents who may wish to protest the presence ol such recruiters, pr? pt the 
1 Y dist 


ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede € 


cruiter in his activities. 
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The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 


Meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
i 2 
48 the freedom of 


students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 

oided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 
ve, 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 


‘uction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 
Jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
may be its object. 


19° {allowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


: The George Washin 
2 Color, or 
ganizations 


gton University is opposed to discrimination based on 
creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 
in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 
9r supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of 
Scrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate 
*levant committees and officers of the University. 

The 


19, yodloving was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


nondi 


T vak NEU ssaeoy 
th he University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
Ose laws w 2 
Me 


mb hich proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs 

Which m of the academic community should know that administrative action, 

Privile ay include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 

Order E or Suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
Protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 

Facult t ard of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 

? continue to implement this policy. 


Th 
he following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
rsity’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 

Me ber at by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 

having a E > University (including as members of the University all persons 

as o mal connection with the University) > b 

‘nd learning or eS in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
(b . 

vere, Unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
(€) who disoj  iVersity buildings, or i 

U (d) Who ore p general regulations of the Univ ersity, or 

ma hity amages University property or injures members or guests of the 

be 


Y be n: 
u ‘ id . : E 
lesser Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 


Isci ing A . »2€ E 
for th "i action, through procedures established within the University 
di In or ea of its members. 
IScipy: O insu 
n lplinar- a 


re due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
action 


Up; ution g 9n the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
Wersit » ave, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
taring Co 7 


Mmittee on Student Affairs. 


—— 
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CORRESPONDENCE DIRECTORY 


Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated be 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the Office ? 
Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless otherwise indi 
cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Admission 
Graduate 
Arts and Sciences........Dean of The Graduate School of Arts and Science 
Education............. Y — Dean of The School of E: ducatio® 
Engineering and Applied Science : Dean of The School of Engineer 
and Applied scien 
Accounting, Business Administration, Business and Economic Sté atis- 
tics. Health Care Administration, Internation: il Business, Personnel 
Administration, Public Administration, Urban and Regional Pk inning 
Dean of The School of Government and Business administra ol 
International Affairs and Public Affairs „Dean 5 
The School of Public and Interné ‘tiona 
Law...... AG. taken obs Dean of The National Law 
School of Medicine 1331 H Street, Washington, 
Undergraduate à Office ot 
Alumni Association 1 Alumni 00 
Medical Alumni Association 1331 H Street, W ashington, i 
Financial Aid. - Student Financial 7 
Foreign Students... Adviser to Intern: tiong il 
Gifts and Bequests ; Resources : 
Housing... eto Housing Adminis 
Off-campus and 'Nonc redit Courses......Dean of The College ot Genera ` 
Student Employment Student and Alumni Career Servi Qi 
Summer Sessions.......... Dean of The Summer * 
Transcripts of Records 
Veterans Education 


| ee 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY Bl LLETIN 


f culties 


Information concerning Courses of instruction, programs, and is 
ate 


several colleges and schools will be found in the following sepa" 
the University Bulletin ocn à must include your zip code 


..Dean of € 


College of General Studies 
‘Dean of t 


National Law Center 
Schedule of Classes Fall and Spring Semesters 1 sr ses 
Schedule of Classes: Summer Sessions Dean of the Summe, NT 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Du o: n 
School of Medicine, Admissions Office, 13 1 H Street, W ashington Ce 
Summer Sessions Dean of The Summe 
U ndergr: iduate and Graduate Cat: iogue ( Arts and Sciences, +f 
Education, Government and Business Administration Public amis 
and International Affairs ) ; „Office 9 
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E of Public and International Af- 
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» 180-83 
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Accreditatio Se requirements, 136-40 
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versity Students, 169 


; Sration, office s 2 
mission. 23-27 cers of, 18-20 
ty decision 24 
Stud EÉ 
26.5; ts from foreign institutions, 
*Taduate 25~9 
Schon) 7746, see also college, 
Read ool, or division concerned 
Tr mission, 26 
Unde, 7 Students, 24 
Univ Fl'aduate, 23-25 
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NS Y Students Division of, 26, 
ith advanc 
95 11a ed standing, 24 25, 89-90, 
Adult , de, 140, 143. 146, 159 
In th ation: 


e 
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neral Studies, 14 
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167 vision of ( 


u ET Iniversity Students, 
Advanced Ed. field, 116-17 
Advance acement tests, 24-25 
118, 149 dding, 24-25, 89 90 95 
Advisory C 143, 146, 159 
68 Ounci] for 4 
N. Or Arts and Sciences 
Isor, 
Air o Y SYstem Columbj 73 
A ce R * nbian ( ollege, 73 
ni ^^. 
A] Associat 
! Care, aM 


» Tegulations concerning, see At- 


School of Arts and Sciences, 


American Civilization: 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require 


ments, 183—84 
Courses, 184-87 
Doctoral field, 184 
American Literature: 
Courses, 266-68 
Doctoral field, 262 
Master's degree requirements, 262 
Undergraduate Literature major, 
option in, 261—62 
American Studies Program, 183-87 
Amount of work, see Academic work 
load 
Anatomy Department, 187-89 
Courses, 187-89 
Doctoral fields, 187 
Master's degree requirements, 187 
Annual events, student, 61—62 
Anthropology Department, 189-93 


Bachelor’s and Master’s degree require- 


ments, 189—90 
Courses, 190-93 
Departmental prerequisite, 190 
Appendix, recently established regula 
tions, 452-53 
Application 
Fee, 23, 30 
Fee for room reservation, 30 
For graduate admission, 23, 25-26. 
89—90 
For graduation, 47 
For undergraduate admission, 23-24 
Applied Statistics, see Statistics 
Art Department, 194—203 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 


ments, 194-95 
Courses, 195—203 
Departmental prerequisite, 198 
Art exhibits, 61 
Art History and Criticism, M.A. field, 
194 
Art History and Theory 
Courses, 195-98 
Undergraduate major, 194 
Art teaching field, 104—5 


Arts and Sciences, graduate school, see 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Arts and Sciences, undergraduate college, 


see Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences 
Assistantships, 36, 97-98 
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Attendance, 43, 48, 71, 128, 155 

Auditor, 32, 46 

Automatic Data Processing specialization, 
B.B.A. degree, 132 


B 


Bachelor's degrees, see Degrees 
Balance sheet, 46 
Biochemistry Department, 203-5 
Courses, 204-5 
Doctoral fields, 203-4 
Master's degree requirements, 203 
Biological Sciences Department, 205-12 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 206 
Courses, 207-12 
Departmental prerequisite, 206 
Doctoral fields, 206 
Biology: 
Courses, 207-9 
Doctoral fields, 206 
Master's field, 206 
Teaching field, 105 
Undergraduate major, 206 
Biomedical and related sciences, Master's 
and doctoral fields, 93 
Biometric Laboratory, 174 
Biophysics, graduate study, 212-15 
C 
Calendar for 1969-70, 7-9 
Career Services, Student and Alumni, 59 
Catholic University of America, coop 
erative AFROTC program, 51 
Ceramics, M.F.A. field, 195 
Certificates: 
Health Care Administration, 146 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
164—65 
Certification, clinical, in Speech Pathol- 
ogy and Audiology, 392 
Certification for teachers, 124 
Certification of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, 150 
Certification of Public Purchasing Agents, 
150 
Changes in program of studies, 45—46, 
169-70 
Chartered Life Underwriters, certification 
of, 150 
Chemistry Department, 230-36 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 230-31 
Courses, 231-36 
Doctoral fields, 231 
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Awards, 39-43 
Awards for graduate study, 


sponsored, 38 


Board of Trustees of the University, 
16-17 
Botany: 
Courses, 209-10 
Doctoral fields, 206 
Master's field, 206 
Undergraduate major, 206 
Business Administration: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 79, 
128-30, 131-34 
Courses, 216-26 
Department, 215-29 
Doctoral study, 147—49 
Master's field degree requirement 
136-40 
Business and Economic Statistics: 
B.B.A. degree requirements, 80, 
28-30, 134-35 
M.A. in Govt. degree requireme 
136-39, 144 y 
Business and Public Administration 


courses, 226-29 


nts, 


JA 
Chemistry teaching field, 105 
Chinese Language and Literature 
courses, 236-38 f id 
‘ gem 
Chinese Studies, Bachelor of Arts rr 
362-63, see also Public and Inte 
tional Affairs, School of - k, under 
Classical Archeology and Gree™» 
graduate major, 194, 238 
Classics Department, 238-4 738 


Bachelor’s degree require 
Courses, 239-41 
Classification of students, 73 4 fields 
Classroom Teaching, M.A. n Be. 
116-17 
Clubs, departmental, 63 . 

College Entrance Examination pow! 
tests, 24-25, 70, 168 * 
and divisio 
14, 65-171 


e 

s of Ù 

Colleges, schools, n 

University, 13- ) 

Colloquia Interuniversity : 

> 797 

On Modern China, 164, 29 * 16^ 
On Russia and Eastern Eu 

297-98 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
65-86 
Academic work load, 70-71 


dvisory ¢ ouncil, 68 
Bachelor's degrees, 81-86 
Ommittees, 66-67 
Curricula, lower division, 75-81 
ean's Council, lower division, 66 
*àn's Council, upper division, 67 
; "Bree requirements, 82-86 
p rance requirements, 69-70 
aculty, 65-66 
9nors Program, lower division, 71-72 
wer division, 73-81 
egulations, 70 73 
Ta pomore Year in Paris program, 69 
. Mer, from lower division to upper 
„division, 75 
à division, 81- 86 
< encement, 


See Graduation 
Mmittees: 


Board of Trustees, 17-18 

Se University, 20-21 

See : 

: E college or school concerned 
— nist Affairs, graduate study and 
Eh in, 163-64 
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field, ie M.A. in Ed 
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» Position. Mus,M. field, 314 

Center, University, 53-54 

Programs Research project, 
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> and International 


an College, 72 
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oncert program, 61 

onduct, 48, 452-53 

onducting, Mus.M. field, 314 
onsortium of Universities, 28, 50—51 
onsultants: 

Field of Studies, 451 

In Research, 445-51 

ontents, table of, 5-6 

ontinuing student, 28 

ontinuous registration, 30, 47, 91 
onvocation, see Graduation 
ooperative programs, 50-52, 149-50 
orrespondence courses, 73, 130, 157 
‘ouncil for the School of Government 
and Business Administration, 126-27 
ounseling, Psychological Clinic, 58 
ourse numbers, explanation of, 179 
Sourses of instruction, 179—406 

redit, 46 

Balance sheet, 46 

Explanation of amount of, 180 
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AAAA 


For advanced placement examinations, 


24-25 

For professional courses, granted by 
Columbian College, 74 

For service school courses, 25 

For summer school work, 47 

From other institutions, 25 


Transfer of, within the University, 46, 


169-70 
Credit/no credit option, 44—45 
Curriculum, M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 


Degrees: 
Associate in Arts, 75, 81 
Bachelor of Arts: 
In Education, 101-14 
Offered by Columbian College, 76, 
81-85 
Offered by the School of Public and 
International Affairs, 80-81, 
155—58, 362-63 
Bachelor of Business Administration, 
128-35 
Bachelor of Science, 76, 81-85 
In Medical Technology, 77-78, 
81—83, 85-86 
In Physical Education, 101-2, 
115-16 
Combined Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
of Medicine, 83 
Combined Master of Science and 
Doctor of Medicine, 93 
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Degrees (cont'd): 
Doctor of Business Administration, 
147-49 
Doctor of Education, 120—23 
Doctor of Philosophy, 89-93, 95-97 
Doctor of Public Administration, 
147-49 
Education Specialist, 119-20 
Master of Arts: 
In Education, 116-19 
In Government, 136-39, 144—45 
In Health Care Administration, 
136-39, 142-43 
In Teaching, 123-24 
Offered by the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, 89-95 
Offered by the School of Public 
and International Affairs, 158—62, 
363-64 
Master of Business Administration, 
135-42 
Master of Fine Arts, 89-95, 195, 392 
Master of Music, 89-95, 314 
Master of Public Administration, 
136-39, 142-43 
Master of Science, 89-95 
Master of Urban and Regional 
Planning, 136-39, 143-44 


E 
Early Childhood Education, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 116-17 
Early decision plan, admission by, 24 
Earth Science teaching field, 106 
Economics Department, 241-48 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 241 
Courses, 242-48 
Departmental prerequisite, 242 
Doctoral fields, 241 
Economics group option, B.A. field in 
Public Affairs, 363 
Economics specialization, B.B.A. degree, 
132 
Education Department, 248-61 
Courses, 249-61 
Departmental prerequisite, 251 
Special methods courses, 251 
Education, School of, 99-124 
Academic work load, 101 
Committees, 99-100 
Dean's Council, 99 
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Departmental clubs, 63 

Departmental majors, Columbian 
College, 85 

Disadvantaged students grants, 35 

Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 45 

Dismissal of students, 44, 49, 452-53 

Dissertation requirements, 30, 48, 96, 91, 
122, 148 

Distinction, degrees earned with, 48 

Division of University Students, see 
University Students, Division of 

Doctor of Medicine, combined degree 
programs, 83, 93 

Doctoral degrees, see Degrees 

Dormitories, 55-56 

Drama, see Speech and Drama Depart- 
ment 

Drama, and Speech, teaching fiel 
14 

Dramatic Art: 
M.F.A. field, 392 
Undergraduate major, 392 

Dropping courses, 30, 45 


d, 113- 


Education, School of (cont'd): 
Degree requirements: 
B.A. in Ed. 78, 101-14 «16 
BS. in P.E., 78-79, 101-2, 1 
Ed.D., 120-23 
Ed.S., 119-20 
M.A. in Ed. 118-19 
M.A.T., 123-24 
Entrance requirements: 
B.A, in Ed., 102 
B.S. in P.E., 102 
Ed.D., 120-21 
Ed.S., 119 
M.A. in Ed., 117-18 
M.A.T., 123 
Faculty, 99 
Historical development, 
Scholarship requirements, 
120 N-— 33-7 
Special Programs and Servi» 
Teaching fields, 103-14 1 
Education, Special, see Spec! 
Department 


100 — gl 


er 


Educational Objectives, 12, see also 
: Colleges. schools, and divisions 
~ ational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse on 
eet Education, 175 tt 
entary Administration, M.A. in Ed 
x field, 116-17 
“mentary Education: 
M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 
M.A.T. program 123-24 
Biipacting field, 106 
d cers and faculty, 407-8 
Oyed students’ academic work load, 
1, 101, 128, 155, 169 


* 
sPloyee Development, M.A. in Ed. 

E leld, 116-17 

“Mployment, Student, 38, 59 

ingi TA 


erias and Applied Science, School 
English: 


Co rt 
Omposition courses, 263-64 


rorrect use of, 71, 129-30, 156-57 
pu ature courses, 264-66 
Reo ment examination, 74 
Te dulrement, 75 
Terns field, 107 
English O^ as à foreign language, 26-27 
Bach Department, 261-68 
elor's and Master’s degree require 
Ments, 261-6? n 
Ourses, 263-68 


al prerequisite, 262 
Entr ‘Oral fields 262 — 
~~ 8NCe requiran t 
i “quirements, see college, 
Epidemi i division concerned 
site psy and Environmental 
sPartment, 268-69 
26 


© 
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USiness 136 37 HT e Study 


lacement, 24-25 
ance Board, 24-25, 70. 168 


Y, alphah..: 
alphabetical list, 409-45 
Inància] " 


M nace 
: Untino . anagement 
tio E and Budgeting Specializa 


n 
» ACC : a 
.131 Ounting major, B.B.A. degree, 


ay 
Prozent of, 31-32 


tuition increases, 31 
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Examinations (cont'd): 


Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 120 
English as a foreign language, 26-27 
English Composition Achievement test, 
College Board, 70, 74, 168 
For admission, 24, 24—25, 27, 70, 168 
For placement in langu 
For qualifying for advanced standing 
or waiving curriculum requirements, 
24-25, 30, 74, 75, 130, 157 
Foreign language, for doctoral study, 
96 
Foreign language, for Master's 
candidacy, 94-95, 159 
General, for D.B.A. and D.P.A. 
candidates, 147—48 
General, for Ph.D. candidates, 96-9 
Graduate Record, 89, 119, 121, 123, 
136, 137, 147 
Major, in Columbian College, 85 
Major field, for Ed.D. candidates, 
121-22 
Master's Comprehensive: 
Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 95 
School of Education, 119 
School of Government and Business 
Administration, 138 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 159—60 
Miller Analogies Test, 119, 121, 123 
National Teacher, 30, 48, 103 
Oral, for Ed.S. degree, 120 
Oral, in defense of dissertation, 97, 
122, 148 
Physical, 30, 55, 74, 326 
Scholastic aptitude, 70, 168 
Supporting field, for Ed.D. candidates, 


121-22 


ze courses, 74 


Tool requirement, for doctoral study, 
96 


Exceptional children, education of 


teachers of, 124 


Fees (cont'd) 


Psychological Clinic, 58 
Reading Center, 52-53 
Residence hall rates, 56 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 52 
University Center, 29 


Fellowships, 36-37, 97-98 


se 


Field-of-study majors, Columbian 
College, 84—85 
Field of Studies Consultants, 451 
Finance specialization, B.B.A. degree, 133 
Financial Aid, 33-39 
For foreign students, 38-39 
For graduate students, 36-38 
For undergraduate students, 33-35 
Law Enforcement Education 
program, 39 
Loan funds, 38 
Student employment, 38 
Financial regulations, 31—33 
Fine Arts: 
Courses, 198-203 
M.F.A. fields, 195 
Undergraduate major, 194 
Food service, 56 
Foreign Affairs, Intern Program, 162-63 
Foreign affairs, see International Affairs 


G 


General Alumni Association, 54 
General examination: 

For D.B.A. and D.P.A. candidates, 

147-48 

For Ph.D. candidates, 96-97 
General Science teaching field, 108 
Geochemistry: 

Doctoral field, 231, 274 


Master's degree requirements, 230-31, 


273 


Geography and Regional Science Depart- 


ment, 269-73 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 


ments, 269-70 
Classroom Teaching specialization, 
M.A. in Ed. degree, 270 
Courses, 270-73 
Geography teaching field, 108 
Geology Department, 273-78 


Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 


ments, 273 
Courses, 274-78 
Doctoral fields, 274 
Teaching field in Earth Science, 106 

German Teaching field, 109 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Department, 278-81 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 

ments, 279 
Courses, 279-81 

Doctoral fields, 279 
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Foreign language examinations: 
For doctoral study, 96 
For Master's candidacy, 94 
Placement, 74 
Foreign language requirement, 
94—95, 96, 159, 362-63 
Foreign Students, 58 
Admission, 26-27 
Courses for, 263, 392 
Financial aid, 38-39 
Fraternities, social, 63 
French: 
Bachelor's and Master's degre 
ments, 368 
Courses, 368-72 
Doctoral fields, 368 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 96 
For Master's candidacy, 
Placement, 368 
Teaching field, 107 


95, 159 


75 


e require 


94-95, 159 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Department (cont'd): 
Examinations: 

For doctoral study, 96 « 19 
For Master's candidacy, 94-99, 
Placement, 279 

Government and Busines 
tion, School of, 125-51 T 
Academic work load, 128, 137, 
Committees, 125 
Council, 126-27 
Dean's Council, 125 
Degree requirements: 

B.B.A., 79-80, 128-35 
Doctoral study, 147-49 pi 146 
Graduate Certificate : 44-45 
M.A. in H.C.A., 136-39, 1%2 
M.B.A., 136-42 
M.P.A., 136-39, 14243 45739. 
M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan-« 
143-44 
Entrance requirements: 
Bachelor's study, 128 
Doctoral study, 147 Health 
Graduate Certificate in 
Administration, 14 
Master's study, 136-37 
Faculty, 125 


S Administf?" 


Gov, i 
emment and Business Administra- 
lon, School of (cont'd): 
-campus degree programs, 151 
~egulations, 128 
holarship requirements, 129, 138 
"^ — programs, 149-51 
e k e 
a mment Management Intern Schol- 
; ‘ship program, 149 
: University, 15 
Jrade 7? 
Tades, 44 “45, 90, 118, 138, 160. 169 
121 cord Examination, 89, 119, 
gl, 123, 136, 137, 147 


ita 4 ‘ : 
duate School of Arts and Sciences, 
7-98 

Academic work 


oe requirements, 89-90 
4. onts in research, 88, 445-51 
Can’s C Ouncil, 88 
“gree Programs, 92..93 
Octora] degree requirements, 
89-93. 95-97 


aster's dep i 
> Gegree requirements, 
89-9 a 


load, 93-94, 95-96 
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Health an 
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een a accident insurance, 58 
«Te Administration: 
te, 146 


"ation program, 150 


Partment, 282-84 
Internet! study, 147. 49 
MB. ational Institute, 150 
MPA E requirements, 136-41 
142" ree requirements, 136-39. 
Hea 2, 143 


Hea Records Administr 
Health sent’ Administr 
He ew vices, 57-58 


ation, see 
ation 


Educaii 

116-17 ion, M.A. in Ed. field, 
tachi University, 11-12 

History 8 field, 109. 110 
Bachelors ang a? 284-93 


a riui 
Ments, 285 aster’s degree require- 
De TSes, 286.93 
enta] : 
Doctoral fields: spo tuisite, 286 
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Program, 285 289 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
(cont'd): 
Faculty, 87-88 
Field of Studies consultants, 88, 451 
History and organization, 88-89 
Postdoctoral study, 97 
Regulations, 90-91 

Graduation: 
Application for, 47 
Dates, see University calendar 
Fees, 30 
Requirements, 47-48, 91 

Grants, 35, 39 

Graphics, M.F.A. field, 195 

Greek courses, 239, 240 

Greek, and Classical Archeology, under- 
graduate major, 194, 238 

Guidance, M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 


Holiday season, 62 

Holidays, see University calendar 

Home study courses, 73, 130, 157 

Homecoming, 61 

Honor Roll, Columbian College, 72 

Honor societies, 62—63 

Honorary trustees of the University, 17 

Honors, 48 

Honors Program—Columbian College 
lower division, 71-72 
Courses, 293-94 

Honors program, history, 285 

Honors program, Secondary School, 170 

Honors, special, 48 

Hospital Administration, see Health Care 
Administration 

Hospitalization, 57-58 

Hours of instruction, 179 

Housing, 55-56 

Human Growth and Development, M.A 
in Ed. field, 116-17 

Human Resources Research Office, 
175-77 

Humanities, Master's and doctoral fields, 
92 


mop có 


SS 
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Independent study plan, 83, 128 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 163-65 

Certificate, 164—65 

Courses, 294—99 

Mémbers of the Institute, 294 

Insurance, health and accident, 58 
Inter-faith Forum, 59 
International Affairs: 

Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 363, 363-64, see also Public 
and International Affairs, School of 

Doctoral study, see International Rela- 
tions 

International Business 

B.B.A. degree requirements, 79, 128 
30, 135 

Doctoral study, 147-49 

M.B.A. degree requirements, 136—40, 
142 


J 


Journalism Department, 299—301 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 
300 
Courses, 300—301 


299. 


Language placement examinations, 74, 
see also department concerned 
Language requirement, Columbian 
College lower division, 75 
Latin: 

Courses, 239-40 
Undergraduate major, 238 
Latin American Studies, 301-3 

Courses, 302-3 

M.A. field, 301-2 

Undergraduate major, 301 
Law Enforcement Education Program, 39 
Leave, Military, 47 
Leave of absence 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 

91, see also Continuous Registration 

Liberal Arts graduate school, see Grad- 

uate School of Arts and Sciences 


M 


Major field examination for Ed.D 
candidates, 121-22 

Major fields in Colulmbian College, 83, 
84 

Major quality-point index, 85, 129, 156 
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srna” 

International Communications, Inter r 

tional Economics, and Internation 
Politics group options, B.A. field 


International Affairs, 363 


International Students, 58 Care 


International Institute for Health 
Administration, 150 dy 
1G) 
International Relations, doctoral stua% 


89-93, 95-97, 341 
37. 123-24, 162 63 
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Internships, 36-3 " 
Interuniversity research colloquia, 
Italian courses, 372 

368 


Italian placement examination, 
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Liberal Arts undergraduate - 
Columbian College of Arts * 
Sciences 
brarie 5 di na 

Libraries, 1 rative " 


Library of Congress, COOP!” eq 
gram in American € ivilization, * 
184, 186 

Library regulations, 49 

Linguistics, 303-5 
Courses, 304-5 
M.A field, 303 4 Law 

Loan funds, 32, 36, 38, see aie 
Enforcement Education pe 

Location of the University, 

Logistics Research project, 

Long-term Care Facilities, 5* 
Care Administration 


Lost and Found Office, 
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50 


Management Researe h 
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cialization, Accounting 


degree, 131 
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Mathematical Statistics, See Statistics 
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Medical Technology 
Courses, 320 
Degree requirements, 77-78, 81-83, 
85-86, 319 
Medicine, School of, 13 
Microbiology Department, 311-13 
Courses, 312-13 
Doctoral fields, 312 
Master's degree requirements, 311 


75 


Mid-semester warning, 
Military leave, 47 
Miller Analogies Test, 119, 121, 123 
Museology, M.F.A. field, 195 
Music Department, 313-19 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 313-14 
Courses: 
Applied, 317-19 
History and Literature, 314-16 
Theory, 316 
Music teaching field, 110 
Musicology, M.A. field, 314 


Navy Graduate Financial Management 
program, 149 
Nondegree status, 26, 167-70 


Operational and Demographic Analysis 
for Maternal and Child Health Care 
project, 178 

Oral examination, defense of dissertation, 
97, 122, 148 

Oral examination, Ed.S. degree, 120 

Orchestra series, 61 


ments: 
M.A. in Govt., 136-39, 144 
M.B.A., 136-40, 142 
M.P.A., 136-39, 142, 143 
Personnel Management specialization, 
B.B.A degree, 133 
Pharmacology Department, 321-22 
Courses, 321-22 
Doctoral fields, 321 


Master's degree requirements, 321 


OE 
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Phi Beta Kappa, 62 
Philosophy Department, 323-25 
Bachelor's and Master's degree 
requirements, 323 
Courses, 323-25 
Philosophy of Education, M.A. in Ed 
field, 116—17 
Physical Education: 
Bachelor's degree requirements, 78- 
79, 101-2, 115-16 
Courses, 326-32 
Curricula, 78-79, 115-16 
Departments, 325-32 
M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 
Requirement, Columbian College 
lower division, 74 
Teaching field, minor, 110-11 
Physical examinations, 30, 57, 74, 326 
Physical sciences, Master's and doctoral 
fields, 93 
Physics Department, 332-37 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 332-33 
Courses, 333-37 
Departmental prerequisite, 333 
Doctoral fields, 333 
Physics teaching field, 111 
Physiology Department, 337-40 
Courses, 337-40 
Departmental prerequisite, 337 
Doctoral fields, 337 
Master's degree requirements, 337 
Placement, student, 38, 59 
Placement tests, 74 
Policy on release of student information, 
49 
Policy on Selective Service information, 
50 
Policy Studies in Science and Technology, 
program of, 172-73 
Advisory Committee, 173 
Staff, 173 
Political Science Department, 340-51 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 340 
Courses, 341-51 
Departmental prerequisite, 341 
Doctoral fields, 340-41 
Special honors, 340 
Politics group option, B.A. field in 
Public Affairs, 363 
Postdoctoral study, 97 


Premedical curriculum, 77 
Prizes, 39-43 
Probation: 


75 
FE 


Columbian College, 
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Probation (cont'd): 
Division of University Students, 
School of Education, 102 
School of Government and Business 

Administration, 129 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, 156 

Professional courses, regul: 
ing, Columbian College, 74 

Professional organizations, 63 — nd 

Program of Policy Studies in Science ^ 

Technology, 172-73 

Property responsibility, 50 

Proseminar in the major, € olumbi 
lege, 84-85 

Psychological Clinic, 58 

Psychology Department, 351-58 ie 
Bachelor's and Master's degree requ 

ments, 352 
Courses, 352-58 
Departmental prerequisite, 
Doctoral fields, 352 
Public Accounting specialization, 
Accounting major, B.B.A. degree 

Public Administration: 1 

Courses, 359-62 see also Bus! 
Public Administration 

Department, 358-62 

Doctoral study, 147-49 

M.A. in Govt. degree requ 
136-39, 144, 145 36-39 

M.P.A. degree requirements, l 
142-43 

Public Affairs: ire’ 

Bachelor's and Master's degree vr 
ments, 363, 364, see also er 
International Affairs, School o0! 

Public and International Af airs, 
of, 153-65 
Academic work load, 1 
Committees, 153-54 
Dean's Council, 153 
Degree requirements: 

For Bachelor's study, 17- 
63 
For the Certific: 


169 
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352 
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ir ements, 


55 
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164-65, 363 j 6-4 
For Master's study, 158-6^ | 
Entrance requirements: 
For Bachelor’s study, 17- ; 55 
For the Certificate of the ^: 
164 
For Master's study, 158. sae 153 
Faculty and Staff of instruct 63 
2 ) 
362 


n Program 


Foreign Affairs Inter 
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p and International Affairs, 
School of (cont'd) 
€gulations, 155 
scholarship requirements, 156, 160 

tudy abroad, 157 
ar College programs, 165 
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Qual; : 
Nality-point index, 44 
Major, Q.P.I.. 85; 129. 156 
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Reading Center, 52-53 
ane M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 
a Mission, 26, 90 
admitted student, 28 
creation program. ¢ 

Monde 32 ram, 61 
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Bional Study group option, B.A. field 
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olump;  Qtirements, 48 
štaduate « College, 75, 81, 82, 86 
or the ^" of Arts and Sciences 
bo laster's degrees, 93-94 
Schoo} * Ph.D, degree, 95..96 
For ^v “ducation: 
For e pachelor's degrees, 102 
For the Rew degree, 122-23 
For i : degree, 120 
or the M: : In Ed. degree, 118 
M.A, * degree, 123.24 
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Public Purchasing Agents, certification 
of, 150 


Publications, student, 63 


Residence requirements (cont'd) 
School of Government and Business 
Administration: 
For the B.B.A. degree, 129 
For the Certificate in H.C.A., 146 
For the Doctor's degrees, 148-49 
For the Master's degrees, 138 
School of Public and International 
Affa rs 
For the B.A degree, 156 
For the Certificate of the LS.S.S., 
165 
For the Foreign Affairs Intern 
Program, 162-63 
For the M.A. degree, 159 
Romance Languages and Literatures 
Department, 367-77 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments in French and Spanish, 368 
Courses, 368-77 
Departmental prerequisite, 368, 372 
Doctoral fields, 368 
Examinations 
For doctoral study, 96 
For Master's candidacy, 94-95, 159 
Placement, 368 
ROTC, Air Force, 51 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
49 
Russian (see also Slavic Languages and 
Literatures Department) 
Courses, 377-81 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 96 
For Master's candidacy, 94-95, 159 
Placement, 377 
Teaching field, 111-12 
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^ 


Scholarship, 44-45, 48, see also college, 
school, or division concern 

Scholarships 
For foreign students, 38-39 
Graduate, 36, 37 
Undergraduate, 33-35 

Scholastic aptitude tests, 70, 168 

Science and Technology, Policy Studies 
in, 172-73 

Sculpture, M.F.A. field, 195 

Secondary Administration, M.A. in Ed. 
field, 116-17 

Secondary Education, M.A. in Ed. field, 
116-17 

Secondary School Honors program, 170 

Selective Service Information, University 
policy on, 50 

Semester hours, maximun 
Academic work load 

Semester hours, explanation of, 180 

Senate, University, 21 


allowed, se« 


Service colleges, senior, graduate 
programs, 149 
Service school courses, credit for, 25 
Sigma Xi, 62 
Sino-Soviet Studies: 
Certificate, 164-65 
Courses, 294-99 
Institute for, 163—65 
Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Department, 377-81 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require 
ments, 377 
Courses, 377-81 
Placement examination, 37 
Smithsonian Institution, cooperative 
program in American Civilization, 
51, 184, 186-87 
Social fraternities, 63 
Social sciences, Master's and doctora 
fields, 92 
Social sororities, 63 
Social Studies teaching field, 112 
Social Research Group, 178 
Sociology Department, 381-8 
Bachelor's and Master's degree require- 
ments, 382 
Courses, 382-87 
Departmental prerequisite, 382 
Doctoral fields, 382 


Sophomore Year in Paris program, 69 
Sororities, social, 63 
Spanish: 

Bachelor's and Master's degree require 


ments, 368 
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Spanish (cont'd) 
Courses, 372-77 
Doctoral fields, 368 
Examinations: 
For doctoral study, 96 
For Master's candidacy, 
Placement, 368 
Teaching field, 112 
Spanish American Literature: 
Bachelor's and Master's degree requ 
ments, 368 
Doctoral field, 368 
Special Education: 
Courses, 387-91 
Department, 387-91 
Doctoral study, 120-23 


94-95, 159 


ire 


^ 
Ed.S. degree requirements, 1 19-20 
M.A. in Ed. field, 116-17 
Teaching field, minor, 113 

Special Honors, 48 91-91 

Speech and Drama Department, 3 virt" 


Bachelor's and Master's degree req 
ments, 392 
Courses, 392-97 
Speech and Drama teaching fields, 
113-14 í 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 52 
Speech Pathology and Audiology: 392 
Clinical certification preparation, - 
Master’s field, 392 
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Í I COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache 
Wi lor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of S% 
ence (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Healthh 
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THE CALENDAR 1970-71* 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE* 


Dean of the Medical Center John Parks | 
Associate Deans of the Medical Center J.J. Feffer, | 
A.M. Griffin, C.A. Lowe, F N. Miller, Jr. | 


THE FACULTY 
P, 
RRON J.P. Adams, P.C. Adkins, F.D. Allan, L.K. Alpert, 
libr; e Brian Blades, Halla Brown, T.M. n, ( 
Isi, C.S, Coakley, L.R. Culbertson, Spyros Doxiadis (Visiting), W. R | | 
e (Research), J.M. Evans, H.L. Feffer, J.J. Feffer, C.M. Goss (Visiting), | 
Murdock © A.M, Griffin, P.P. Griffin, LJ. Griffith (Visiting), J.A. Halsted, 
Jensen - Head, F.P, Heald, R.S. Higdon, J.C. Houck. Rudolph Hugh, W.N 
Cg N, Johnson, R.A. Kenney, C.T. Klopp, S.L. I eikin, G.S. Letterman, | | 
William ie, H.G. Mandel, A.M Margileth, J.W. Millar, F.N Miller, Jr., | 
R. ,. "Wman, Sean O'Reilly, John Parks, R.C. Parlett, A.E Parrish, 
M]. arrott, T M. Peery, J.G. Randolph, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins, 
Steven 7 "SKY, J.G. Sites, B.W, Smith, J.C. Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold 
ahon, Irene Tamagna, LR. Telford, C.S. Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, G.V 


Seymour Alpert, | | 
Brown, C.A. Caceres, Paul | 


Clinica) p” J.W., Watts, F.W. Wolff, Leon Yochelson 

Beate pp; OTS M.G. Alper, W.A. Howard, W.S. McCune. HV Rizzoli 

J, 5 Bac Ofessors L.F. Affronti, T.C. Alford, W.E. Anderson, Gordon Avery, | 
Calatayud” J.M. Bailey, K.L. Becker, Alexander Breslow, S.W. Bush, Juan 

VH, Cohr Marie Cassidy, J.B. Christensen, H.W, Clark, Jr. (Research), | 
Dw. n, Jr., Milton Corn, J.A. Curtin, Leon Cytryn, Angelo D'Agostino, | 
Rese elaney, w O. Dobbins III, J.A Dowling, B.S. Epstein, S.E. Fabro BN 
Guter 4 R. Felts, Jr. B.S Fine, R.C. Fowler, D.H Glew, Jr.. Margaret 

Dorothy iC: lartman, Ariel Hollinshead (Research), Wellington Hung, 

Paula . Untington (Research), 


n ais : M.H. Jacobson, W.R Jondorf (Research) ! 
Kim EL G.A. Kelser, Jr., Peter Kenmore, R.P. Kernan (} isiting), K.S | 
Marsh D arch), Nx Kramer, Marie-Louise Levy, R.G. Loudon. W.L. 
Mec b. J. Massaro, 


en Rashid Massumi, A.F. Mastellone, Paul Mazel, J.E. | 
W atha 2 

Bes Neison Larry McGowan, Ruth McKay, C.F. Murphy, J.P. Nasou, | 

Rtn, a A.F. North, Jr., J.B O'Connell, J.C. Penhos (Research), Arthur 

Meer (g^ Tence Pierce H C. 


Pierpont, Lois Platt, Melvin Reich. Rebecca 
atricia Russell, L.P Scott III, C.W Shilling, P.E. Shorb, 
NE Si Lr. à £ ; 

iktorą My E.y, Soto, Elizabeth Tidball (Research), N.T. T sangaris, J.K 


esenr 
E Bernard w, ^), John Watt, Jr » Mary Watt, Benny Waxman, Don Wen- 
IV Vortman (Research) 
Nar pac 
P 


3 lr esearch ), P: 


ulty, " 
wen. Executive Faculty 
iveri tiden, , 
"i t of . 
u the y, ang the - l niversity, 
tive Faculty of Adm 


Dean's Council, and committee members are for the academic 
the Vice President for Aca 


ademic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
lissions of the University a 


re ex officio members of the Fac ulty 


- 
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Associate Clinical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., W.P. McKelway 
Assistant Professors E.N. Albert, G.P. August, J.S. Bailey (Resear j 
Barnet, W.H. Barton, C.M. Berlin, Jr., Gerrit Besselaar, H.A. Bradío" 
Shui-chin Chen, Yang-Ming Chu, A.C. Chung, Mary Coleman, R.M. “4 
man, S.H. Danovitch, Mervyn Elgart, Gloria Eng, S.A. Fagen (Resea & 
J.D. Finkelstein, Rona Fisher (Resear h). JL. Fox, Nancy France M 
Friendly, Whei-Rung Fu, Linda Lou Gallo (Research), W.S. Gilbert, Hi 
Goldman, P.A. Gorman, Richard Granke, Elsa Greenberg (Research), La 
Greenberg, H.M. Grigorian, G.A. Hahn (Research), Allan Hall, Sum 
Hammersberg, Kun-yen Huang, M.J. Jackson, C.B. Jacobson, F.S. Janno 
B.F. Johnson (Research), E.N. Kassira, S.G. Kent, Philip Klubes (Resear, 
Marilyn Koering, E.N. Kraybill, M.E. Landay, J.R. Lilly, Ann Lodge dé 
search), Emanuele Mannarino, J.L. Marlow, i 
perf! 


W.B. McAvoy, G.A. MO 
Nasser Movassaghi, C.H. Oliver, Jr.. M.N. Ozer, F.A. Peck, L.W- HL 
J.R. Puig, H.B. Richardson, Jr., C.A Rigg, Barbara Roth Schechter, ga 


Rudman, T.R. Shworles, Elizabeth Stephenson, J.A. Straw, Lovisa wit 


Ir. H.S. Wicker, Karl 


(Research), Glenn Walker, M.W. Werthmann, " 
Jr., B.C. Zook 


linger, Philip Witorsch, G.L. Wright, Jr., Henry Yeager, 


Assistant Clinical Professor J.L. 1 evine Ay 

Instructors L.F. Arias-Bernal, Tryggvi Asmundsson, J.I. Aunon, WR. ^g, 

(Research), Roberta Ballard, R.A. Blum, C.H. Chan, Glenna Fits y 
Sau- 


Anne Fletcher, Mary Flumerfelt, S.I. Granger, Sharon Kempf, a | 
{cM 


Kwan, R.A. Lavine, J.L. Mabon, Hildegard Manitsas, Shirley N 
R.R. Meers, S.H. Mendelson, G.H. Nachnani, Karin Nelson, D.R. ! o 66 
Beneta Peacock, Mary Salto, Mustafa Saleem, Ruth Stein, Jane Todar? 
Werner 
Associate Dean of the Medical Center, for Research C.A. Lowe 
Administrator of the University Hospital and Clinic V.F. Ludewig 


THE DEAN'S COUNCIL* » 
p. R 


L.K. Alpert, Halla Brown, F.P. Heald, H.G. Mandel, T.M. Peery, J: 
J.G. Sites, Harold Stevens, N.T. Tsangaris 


EXECUTIVE FACULTY 3 
[e 
Professors J.P. Adams, Brian Blades, C.A. Caceres, Paul Calabr „k BY. 
ley, L.R. Culbertson, J.J. Feffer, A M. Griffin, P.P. Griffin, Mur 00. 28 
F.P. Heald, R.S. Higdon, W.N. Jensen, R.A. Kenney, C.T. KWE w 
Mandel, J.W. Millar, F.N. Miller, Jr., Sean O'Reilly, John Parks / 5, Si 
lett, A.E. Parrish, T.M. Peery, J.E. Rankin, Mary Louise Robbins: 
B.W. Smith, J.C. Smith, W.W. Stanbro, Harold Stevens, LR. Te 


Tidball, C.R. Treadwell, Leon Yochelson " gi y 
Clinical Professors M.G. Alper, W.A. How ard, W.S. McCune, H. G _ke 
Associate Professors W.E. Anderson, V.H. Cohn, Jr., B.S. Fine ~" 

Jr., W.J. Nelson, John Watt, Jr. : 

vit 


— 
Directc of the 


al Center, the Med l 
al Center, the Medica P presiden 


spital and ¢ linic, and th 
members of the Dean's € ouncil 


* The Dean and Associate Deans of the Medic 
Clinic, the Administrator of the University He 


Alumni Association are ex-officio 


ch), AW | 
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FACULTIES AND COMMITTEES 


Associate C 
SSistany P 
ssistant c 
SOciate I 


linical Professors J.J. McFarland, Jr., W.P. McKelway 
rofessor Mervyn Elgart 

‘linical Professor J.L., Levine 

Jean of the Medical € 'enter, for Research C.A. Lowe 


Ministrator of the University Hospital and Clinic V.F. Ludew ig 


COMMITTEES. 
COMMITTEE 


Pa 

ie Calabrisi, Chairman 

Ip alatayud. D.H. Glew, Jr., 
Re, anki 


Pres 


ON ADMISSIONS 


Milton Gusack, A.M. Margileth, W.J. Ne 
n, Melvin Reich, Irene Siu, John Watt, Jr., F.L. 
entative), J R, Emmett (Student Representative) 


Ison, 
Delmonico (Student 


CM. : 
lITTEE on EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
n Peery, Chairman 
R : l'istensen. F.P. 
Rep E0ld, J.G. Sites, 
Re “sentative ) P.D. 


“Sentative) 


Heald, Rudolph Hugh, W.N. Jensen, J.E. Rankin, J.J. 
C.S. Tidball, N.T. Tsangaris, P.A 


. DeAlarcon (Student 
Miller (Student Representative), 


R.W. Weiss (Student 


Co 
MITT EP 
| ITEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 


R, 

ES Chairman 
. Ole 

beth Ti =. 


db 1” Milton Corn, J.G. Randolph, B.W. Smith, J.C. Smith, Eliza- 
a 


v Chairman 
Mon c^ V.H. Cohn, Jr., J.M. Evans, 


H.M. Grigorian, M.J. Jackson, T.N. 
( sich Kent, N.C. Kramer, S.L. Leiken, Larry McGowan, A.E. Parrish, 
"dent Reny, PE. Shorb, Jr., Harold Stevens. FW Wolff, S.W. 


; Barefoot, Jr. 
Pr esentati ve) 


"tolo " 
s ITTEp ON CLINICAI 


E P RESEARCH AND HUMAN EXPERIME NTATION 
: Par; 
d ie > Chairman 
"PStei à = 
9b jee, J.M Evans, H.M. Grigorian, S.G. Kent, N.C. Kramer, P.E. 
» Ew, Wolff 
Cy M 
Ip 
Mary En ON LIBRARY 
ic Alfons Robbins, Chairman 
"Wiorq (St D. Allan, Alexander Breslow, Halla Brown, G.V. Vahouny, J.A. 
Uden; *Presentative) 
dz 
"lii De 
EM the Assoc 


late De 
ministe cans of the N 
“sociation rator Of the | niversity 
*X officio members 


fedical Center, the Medical Direct 
Hospital and Clinic, 
of all committees 


or of the University 
and the President of the Medical 
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COMMITTEE ON CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 
J.P. Adams, Chairman 

J.A. Curtin, B.S. Epstein, 
low, Rashid Massumi, N.T. 
Staff Representative), F.G. Oder 


L., MV 


F.P. Heald, Elizabeth Hill, V.F. Ludewig, J. 
(Ho 


Tsangaris, Leon Yochelson, P.Q. Herwick 
e (Student Representative) 


COMMITTEE ON APPOIN TMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


H.G. Mandel, Chairman 
P.C. Adkins, G.A. Kelser, Jr., J.G. Sites, C.R. Treadwell 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON ELECTRON MICROSCOPE FACILITIES AND 
OPERATIONS 


C.S. Tidball, Chairman 


E.N. Albert, Joan Blanchette, Marie Cassidy, J.N Goldman, I.R. Telford 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


J.C. Smith, Chairman 
J.P. Adams, Marion Corddry, F.A. Menk, C.H. Walther 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON REHABILITATION 


Irene Tamagna, Chairman J 
»wlef 
R.C. Fowle 


T.M. Brown, S.W. Bush, H.W. Clark, Jr, H.L. Feffer, 
Watt, Jr. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON STUDENT AFFAIRS 


R.S. Higdon, Chairman 
Milton Gusack, Peter Kenmore, Paul Mazel, N.T. Tsangaris 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON TEACHING AIDS 


F.D. Allan, Chairman stra pI 

Gordon Avery, D.H. Glew, Jr., R.A. Kenney, W.W. Stanbro, J-A- 

Schulz (Student Representative) 

STUDENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE DEAN ap 
LA» 


Maureen Edwards, J.R. Emmett, Roberta Katlan, R.W. Schulz, 


R.S. Woodward 
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THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON university Pe) 
guished history that goes back more than a century. In March, mensi? 
opened with the intention of building “a medical school co 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


11 


he Progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the improvement of serv- 
: throughout the country." The School of Medicine, the eleventh oldest in 
* Country, has met this responsibility by providing its students with a foun- 

medical sciences upon which they have built medical careers in 
ing, research, or administration. 


hool took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
i the Washington Infirmary. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
"Ditals in the Nation was established in Washington 
the century the School was located 
ashington—close to world-renow ned libr 
ment medical museums, 
tablishments. 
Medic; tinguished history of the George Washington University School of 
tion e Closely parallels academic advances and medical progress of the Na- 
ha € School has contributed to both. 


at its present site—in the 
ary facilities, comprehen- 


scie and numerous federal medical research and 


Ntific es 


Consists "forge Washington University Medical Center, established in 1966, 

Clinic of the School of Medicine, the University Hospital, the University 
' and affiliated hospitals. 

MECTiVEs 


© School of Medicine is to prepare men 
In Oien e of medicine to meet the health needs of a growing, ever-chang- 
ttem “y+ It is the responsibility of the School to provide its students with a 
an of instruction in the basic medical sciences, with well-guided 
hilo. eXperience, with opportunities for expression in research, and with a 
To carry o eeping with the highest ethics of the profession. 


and women in the 


Take Use “Y its program, the School maintains a well qualified faculty and 
M clinical ¢ facilities which provide exceptional opportunities for research 


raining in the Washington metropolitan area. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION 
* Fac 
‘ng m - Administration of the 
nce, Program of me 
cule ts dite 9PPortunity, and future need. 
aged to d Widely Jn their interests and abilities. Each student is en- 
td dance mal achievement within his own limits. This is accomplished 
arly d eir Ogram of required and elective courses that permit individual 
Medi” Curricu aeit in specialized medical sciences and research. 
» Cal so m provides graduated instruction, beginning with the basic 
ws -—: expanding to include the more complex aspects of health 
In 4 Medici Care of the sick. It provides a broad basic preparation for a 
the fn, cine. 
duce t - Year, the Schedule 
At fop thes new Students to the 
themi, first tem dica education. 
bogy try) MEC is devoted to the study of the sciences (anatomy and bio- 
"Ih the s With the structure and composition of the normal human 
ne Semester of the first year, the science of normal function 


School of Medicine have developed 
dical education through careful study of past 


begins with an orientation period designed to 
Faculty, the upperclassmen, and the environ- 
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. J 
These studies of the nom: 
which is a strong po 
During the seco 


a course ! 


is further emphasized by courses in physiology. 
provide a basis for the emphasis on health maintenance, 
tive characteristic of the University's new teaching program. 
semester the student is also introduced to the concept of disease in 
microbiology, where the various microbial agents and their effects upon | 
human body are studied. Elective courses are offered in the second semeste 
the first year and provide an opportunity for the student to begin the devel? 
ment of special interests under the guidance of skilled advisers. J 
The basic courses of the first semester of the second year are pathology 4 
pharmacology. In the former the student learns the nature and causes of 
as well as the alterations produced by disease in the tissues and fluids 9 i 


human body. He learns to recognize and evaluate the significance O of $ 

normal. Pharmacology provides an understanding of the mode of action «aft! 

various agents employed in the treatment of the sick, and emphasizes por aft 
stu? 


and most effective means for their use. Opportunities for elective | 
increased during the second year. qid 
The second semester of the second year and the first semester of the d 
student with the principles and metho the 

awareness } 

aboratory 
d seme 


year are planned to acquaint the 
clinical diagnosis and therapy, and to develop in him an 
physician's responsibility to his patients. The basic concepts of | 
cine are taught in special laboratory facilities. During the secon 
the second year, three half days are available each week for electives: ed 
The fall semester of the third year begins with 4 weeks of concentrat " 
tures on clinical subspecialties such as derme neur 
surgery, ophthalmology, otolaryngology, and urology. 
During the final 20 months of the curriculum, each student has à 
clinical clerkship assignment in the University Hospital and Clinic 
affiliated hospitals. Patients with a wide variety of illnesses are assign? 


stef d 


itology, neurology; 


fh 
a 13 ^ ip 
"m. 


to © 


Proven abi 


Sitieg : : 
à > Including 


PPortuniti 
erent el 
Ourses 

Wailable f 
field, 


Psp 
ST TERM | 
(16 weeks) 
|YEA 
, ITERM Ti 
ce K 5 weeks) 
-Week Vacati 
P lon) 


> given increasing responsibility 


lity n 


es 


TERM I 


|(16 Weeks) 


TERM rv 
(16 weeks) 


Min cation) 


TERM y 
AND (4 Weeks) 
ORT 
YR, | 
| ARS 
CLINICAL 
DN last (SERKSHIPS 
liy Peek, |96 weeks) 
ition, 
4 luding “ 
wet H E 
0 
n) ELECTIVps 
ORO weet ) 


"lalties of medical practice. 


"lice, specialty practice, 
direction of his career. Students with ex 
nay be permitted to spend their elective 
those of foreign countries, 
in the University's own publis! 
€ctives for upperclassmen. 

in the recently established De 
or elective cre 
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under the guidance of a faculty skilled in the 
In the course of the clerkship, the 
as he demonstrates competence and 


ach student has an opportunity to explore 
9r areas of research which may be of help 
ceptional interests and 
period in other univer- 
but most students will find ample 
hed schedule of approximately 150 


partment of Clinical Engineering are 


dit to students interested in this increasingly important 


CURRICULUM 
A. The Basic Medical Sciences 


ANATOMY AND BIOX HEMISTRY 


PHYSIOLOGY AND MIC ROBIOLOGY 


plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in An 


atomy and 
Biochemistry 


PATHOLOGY AND PHARMAC OLOGY 
plus 4 semester-hour credits of electives in P 


hysiology 
and Microbiology 


B. The Intermediate Terms 


PHYSICAI DIAGNOSIS, LABORA TORY MEDICINE, PSYCHI- 


ATRY, INTRODUCTORY CLINICAL LECTURES 
plus 4 semester-hour credits of elective 


s in Pathology, 
Pharmacology, and others 


LECTURES ON CLINICAL SUBSPECIALTIE S 


plus one semester-hour credit of elective in Medicine, 
Surgery, Obstetrics and Gynecology, Pediatrics, Psychia- 
try, and others 


C. Patient Care 
INPATIENT CLERKSHIPS: 


Psychiatry (4 weeks), Medicine (12 weeks), Surgery (12 


Weeks), Obstetrics and Gynecology (8 weeks), Pediatrics 
(8 weeks) 


OUTPATIENT € LERKSHIPS: 


General Medicine and Medical Specialties (8 weeks), 
Emergency Room (4 weeks) 

D. Career Electives 

SUPPLEMENTARY CI INICAL CLERKSHIPS OR BASIC SCI- 
ENCE OR CLINICAL RESEARCH 
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DEGREES 

The four-year program of the School of Medicine, described above, leads t0 

the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
In cooperation with Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, a seven 

he combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor ¢ 

he Graduate School of Arts and 5€ 

Master of Science ® 


-yeat 


curriculum leading to t 
Medicine is offered. In cooperation with t 
ences a program leading to the combined degrees of 
Doctor of Medicine is offered. soy the 
The basic science departments of the School of Medicine cooperate with © 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences in offering the degree of Master 05. 
ence in the fields of anatomy, biochemistry, microbiology, pathology: p " 
macology, and physiology; and in directing the research of candidates for ; 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in more than fifty fields of the medical scie? 


EQUIPMENT AND BASIC SCIENCE FACILITIES 
9 
Facilities for the School of Medicine are located at 1331, 1335, 1337, and i | 
H Street, N.W., in downtown Washington. | 
Administrative Offices—The administrative offices of the School, ' | At 
Street, consist of the offices of the Dean of the Medical Center, Medic? ni 
missions. Research Administration, Public Relations, and the Medical 
Association. edicit? 
Medical School Buildings.—1n the buildings housing the School of M ml 
1335 and 1337 H Street, there are lecture rooms, classrooms, students’ 7 th 
and the following laboratories: anatomy, biochemistry, microbioloEY og 10 
ology, pharmacology, and physiology. The laboratories are fully equiPi e W 
enable students to pursue adequately the laboratory courses and to acd 
technical skill necessary in modern clinical and investigative work. "m | 
Research Building.—The Research Building, 1339 H Street, hous tg 
laboratories for graduate and staff research in the departments ox i facili 
Biochemistry, Microbiology, Pharmacology, and Physiology. Specia ure ect 
are provided for the study of radioactive compounds, ecu ie 
niques, and for virologic procedures. Qualified students are invite ssi ^ 
pate in certain aspects of the research program either on à volunteer 
with the support of special Research Scholarships. «ciné dire” 
Teaching Aids.—This administrative unit of the School of Medic p 
the activities of the following service functions: Medical Illustration ricatiO” 
tography, Audio-visual Facilities (including television), and Xero* on 
Medical Library.—The Medical Library, in well-equipped quart volu 
first floor of 1339 H Street, N.W., contains 40,000 carefully se : 
including the new medical works and the principal medical journals. scie” 


Interlibrary loan service is maintained with other medica " 
libraries. ach class r, 
The Medical Library is open from 7:30 a.m. to 10 p.m. yr nd fro? 

Saturday; ® "3 


Monday through Friday; from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


noon to 5 p.m. Sunday. 
] in the 


A branch of the Medical Library is maintainec 
for the use of the resident physicians, interns, and students. 
day from 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 6 to 11 p.m. 


GENERAI 


CLINICAL FACILITIES 
Students 


ical train 
ated h 


at the George Washington Univ 
Ing at the University Hospital, 
OSpitals, 
lé George Ww This 550-bed hospital, staffed 
clin; rected by the Faculty of the School of Medicine, 
Me 9pportuniües for the 
Visio and Chiefs of Dep 
n Of patient care 
SPonsibilit i 
atlents |. 


ersity School of Medicine receive clin- 
at the University Clinic, and at affili- 


ashington University Hospital 


provides excellent 
instruction of medical students. T he Chief of 
^artments and Sections are responsible for the super- 
Under guidance, the individual student has direct re- 
' to patients. Clinical conferences are held in which the history of 
sented ho Oratory records, and the physical 
d correlated. 
nive Meyer Pavilion, 
Clinical ry Hospital by 
Which rapa Unit; a radioisotope | 
- The nee a linear accelerator. Tt 
ing a E ersity C linic.— The University C linic is house i 
Service s nt to the University Hospital. Clinic facilities for each Hospital 
by sectio d Cancer detection are available. Students are assıgned in rotation 
Or instruction in the University Clinic. 


and pathological findings are pre- 


a new addition, has greatly enriched the f 


acilities of the 
making available new 


monitored operating rooms; a 
aboratory; and radiotherapy facilities, 


d in a 10-story build- 


en This is one of the largest and be 
*Xperi n the United States. Medical students receive training and clinical 
Clini n Pediatrics on both clinic and inpatient services. Special lectures 
in child psychiatry are given in Children's Hospital. 
blo ks ELA Ospital for Women.—This 150-bed hospital, situated only two 
W bingy m the University Hospital, is utilized by medical s 
Year on U : "e 


st known hospitals for 


tudents at George 

AI about niversity for clinical training in obstetrics and gynecology. Each 

Most 5,000. ) patients are admitted, and there are 11,000 Outpatient visits. 

dual] Col eliveries and 4,500 gynecological operations are performed an- 

Yaining in Umbia Hospital for W omen is an affiliated hospital for residency 

*dical Cen Stetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington University 
h Distrig, "Mer Program, 


"s Olumbia General Hospital.—The District of Columbia General 
Cility for One of 


the largest eneral hospitals in the c n i hing fa- 
st : st general hospitals in the country, is a teac ing fa 
The Udents In the Schoo] of Medicine. 
facility ¢°SPital hag ab 

tien, for € care of t 
Partment 


ed capacity of approximately 750. 
he indigent sick of the commu 
1 has over 160,000 clinic visits; 
iq, 8 the hus the emergency room, and 
PA est e ir assu j 
Medical - su ee Bency Service in t 


Urgical problems are exa 
Ospital. T] 


It is the principal 
nity. Annually, the out- 
approximately 72,000 pa- 
16,500 are admitted to the hospital. 
he District, and a great variety of 
à mined and treated. 
tlini y teachin 4 15 New and already expanding 300-bed voluntary com- 
ti Cal Services i Ospital serves a burgeoning suburban area and provides all 
Ned, 3.509 bapi Uding Psychiatry. Each year over 14,500 patients are ad- 
à hor SKamineq o delivered, 8 000 surgical operations performed, and 31.000 
facili Mino intern, id treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers 
Or a nee Program, a School of Medical Technology. and clinical 
cal Nursing. Students of the School of Medi- 


Of Practi 
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and elective 
aining ™ 
ashingto? 


in clinical clerkship, continuing care, 
affiliated hospital for residency tr 
and Gynecology in the George W 


cine serve at this hospital 
programs. Fairfax Hospital is an 
Medicine, Surgery, and Obstetrics 
University Medical Center Program. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, esta 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered under the 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides fo the 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 7.500 patients al 
whom 5,900 are resident. The facility includes a completely approved Gener 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions wit! " 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various spec 
ties. The hospital maintains an up-to-date medical library. E. 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the facilities 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for researc’ ntal 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute of Men 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. 


T 
E 


blished by an act of 
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r Veterans Administration Hospital.—This new 700-bed hospital, which re- 
ini e Mt. Alto Veterans Administration Hospital and the Veterans Admin- 
n Outpatient Clinic, was opened in May, 1965. 

a addition to the med 
pr Physica] 
ay an extensive medical research program; programs in open heart 
: y 


cially 4 cobalt therapy, and renal dialysis; a metabolic program; and a spe- 
es 


as, ington Hospital Center. Opened in 1958, this 829-bed private, volun- 

tion serves the greater Washington area through a triad of activities: 
han e, teaching, and research. The Center is the tenth busiest of more 
Ospitals in the United States and the second busiest private hos- 
S of inpatient admissions. A very active emergency service cares 
clinical e than 40,000 patients a year, and the 36 clinics provide all major 
dition * TVice except pediatrics for about 100,000 outpatients yearly. In ad- 
Offers Organi extensive approved internship and residency program, the Center 
Ca] s nized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
d other health-related vocations. 


f l in term 


“tetaries, an 


Goy 
ERNMENT MUSEUMS 


Armed Forces Institute 
me” Medica] Ce 
cap, 1 genera] me 


nter, affords unexcelled opportunity for study of conditions 
lis dicine and surgery as well as those of special military signifi- 
E collection of 

ceived from all 


Useum of ul areas of the world and is unequalled in this country. 
Otanic G; Hygiene, the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution, 
Culture all ardens, and the various collections of the Department of Agri- 
Us o Opportunity for study of materials of special interest in vari- 
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c REQUIREMENTS 
" U) . 
wit pd P SEMESTER HOURS must have been earned in an accredited 
abe p the fuia], learning. Credits earned in a professional school can be 
y ;. ment of this minimum requirement only if they are accept- 
" Xi © applicant's a 1 EN 
“eee, aats college or university toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts 
55 ady, m under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester hour. 
Rents a Students to complete four full years of undergraduate work. Only 
bette fon can be accepted upon completion of the minimal require- 
Ollow; 
Su, he apple, courses must be completed with satisfactory achievement 
“ith the St include can be certified for matriculation. All required science 
e inent. sufficient laboratory work to give assurance of familiarity 
tal methods and techniques of the disciplines. 


17 
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1. Biology: 8 semester hours, including 4 hours of laboratory. This may 
be either in general biology or zoology but may not include separately credi 
courses in botany. 

2. Chemistry: 8 semester hours of general inorganic chemistry (which 
include qualitative analysis), including 4 semester hours of laboratory; 8? 
to 8 semester hours of organic chemistry, including laboratory. 

3. Physics: 8 semester hours, including at least 2 semester hours of laborator 

4. English: 6 semester hours in composition and literature. This may be 
usual introductory college course or its equivalent. ics, 

While not required for admission, courses in embryology, histology, genet 
and mathematics are strongly recommended. 


may 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


: ‘ l pa sup" 
The applicant should give careful attention to the entrance requirements, 


plying all the information asked for on the application and furnishing r 
School with all the required credentials. An applicant cannot be cons! 
until the following are received: 

1. A fully completed Application for Admission. 

2. Official transcripts of record from the registrar of each college 
sity, professional school, or other medical school attended— including su 
sessions. Inclusion of transferred credits on a transcript will not serve plici 


of the transcript from the school where the credits were earned. APP ai 


univer 


currently in attendance should request official transcripts of record to es af? 
send supplemental transcripts as soon as courses are completed and grê 
recorded. visor! 
3. Letters of recommendation from the applicant’s premedical 2 
committee or from the references given in the application. ed by tbe 
4. The results of the Medical College Admission Test, spomsore®  — qi 


Association of American Medical Colleges. (Information concerning tio 
i . » “al Corpor 
may be obtained from premedical advisers or The Psychological 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017.) Unive 
5. A check or money order made out to George Washington 
in the amount of $25 to cover the cost of evaluating credentials. 


ADVANCED STANDING į 

NH : : AN ath adV 
The School of Medicine's curriculum is such that admission € to 
standing is ordinarily limited to the third year. Applicants for a app. 
the second year will be considered in exceptional circumstances. 


must: of medic 


1. Be or have been a regularly registered student in a school 


which is a member or an affiliate member of the Association " 
Medical Colleges. here P* 
2. Be in good standing and eligible to continue in the school v pe? 
currently enrolled, or eligible to re-enter that school if his educa 1 
inte . 
rrupted Y that 


3. Have completed a course of study at least equivalen 2d p 
for advancement to the year for which he is applying had he bet missio ; 
in the George Washington University School of Medicine. ches 
the second year, he must have completed all work in anato 


For a 
my, bi 
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mi : . . 
Krobiology. and physiology. For admission to the third year, he must have 


Mpleted didactic courses in medicine, surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, 
latrics, and psychiatry. 
authorize the endorsement of the dean of his school of medicine or his 
ized delegate. 
he is ne each examination of Part I of the National Board Examinations if 
eugjpPPlying for admission to the third year. He should plan to take the 
ation in June of the year in which he wishes to enter. 
Benera “pplication procedures are otherwise the same as those given under the 
Instructions for admission. 


SEL pc 
LECTION PROCEDURES 
The ; i 
plete C mittee on Admissions reviews credentials as soon as they are com- 


academie S Committee is guided in the selection of students by the applicant's 

^, the results of the Medical College Admission Test, and per- 
ns as determined by letters of reference and personal inter- 
bmp, PPlicants are interviewed regionally or locally on invitation by the 
flor, E The applicant who is invited to an interview should make every 
rangement = the appointment or let the School know promptly if another 
the app "a Must be made. The interviewer's report is an essential part of 
t Imend,;: record. The Committee on Admissions will not make a final 

ation until it has been received. 


*PPlicant is notified of the Committee's decision as soon as possible. 
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An applicant who is offered a place in a class is required, within two wee 


to notify the Office of Admissions of the School of Medicine of his intent 
accept the place reserved for him. A deposit of $100 must be remitted x 
later than March first prior to the opening of classes of the academic Y® 
for which he applied. This deposit will not be refunded after March first 
will be credited toward the tuition for the first semester. , 

Accompanying the offer of a place in class will be forms for a report v, 
physical condition. This report must be completed and returned to the " 
of Admissions of the School of Medicine by the student's physician within " 
months of receipt of the letter of acceptance. 

All questions related to admissions, requests for applications, or the 
of applications and credentials should be addressed to: Office of Adm 
George Washington University School of Medicine, 1331 H Street, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 


mailing 
ission 


REGISTRATION 
y ; 2 4 com 
For the fall semester of the academic year 1970-71, registration we Ý aM 
ducted at the University Gymnasium, 2010 H Street, N.W., from spit 
to 4 p.m., September 10. The time and place of registration for p: unce 
- € è] 
semester, and the summer session of fourth-year clerkships, will be anne 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


See 
The following fees have been established for the academic year 1970-71. 
page 21 for projected tuition increases for 1971-74.) 
$259 
HEEESUOn B00 EOE OEE NEN MENTOR 
2,0000 


Tuition fee, for the academic year .......................... "ee D 


University Center fee, charged all students (except those granted 515 
“leave of absence" status) each semester .............. enmt et 

Late registration fee, for failure to register within the designated 1: | 
DOUIOQ. uurseII reque dinsiere rto seti Seno eo sóséepghenesesoeos esas ene sspe ee saps ovo o FI E 

for 15.00 


Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension 
nonpayment of fees 


. : : “ "ees," page 
Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees, P** 5,00 


Z2. Cet ORDRE CREE RU E 


f ) 
s ^ ilat > of " ( 
Continuous Registration fee, charged each student granted leave 68. 
absence" status for each semester in the School of Medicine 


we of ab- 3.50 


University Center fee, charged each student granted "le? 
sence” status, each semester ...... sese 


LLL E ree e e P EEEE S E EEEN E —M ER 
i 
: . 1 returned PEE 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returne 3 | | 
cause of insufficient funds or improper drafting t" 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 
The annual fee of $2,000 for the 1970-71 academic year is payable at the rate 
$1,000 o 


lx th n or before registration day for each semester Students registered 

tration Immer session of fourth-year clerkships will be on “continuous regis- 
without charge until the following fall semester. 

‘iin fees are 

© other arr 

p Ponsibility f 

a tuition a 


payable at the Office of the Cashier of the University, except as 
angement mày be announced. The Student Accounts Office has 
or creating, billing, and maintaining student accounts resulting 
nd room and board charges. While tuition is due and payable in 
as described above, a student may sign a contract with this Office at the 
tie of reeistration permitting him to pay one-half of the semester fee at the 
the fay) entation and the remaining half on or before November 4, 1970, for 
of $5 i -aaar and March 17, 1971, for the spring semester. A service fee 
not obli > arged for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University will 
Bate itself to notify the student, in advance, of the payment-due date 
* Second half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make any 
ent when due will be automatically suspended and may not attend classes 
vom" paid all accrued fees and the $15 reinstatement fee and have 
ement ne reinstated by the Student Accounts Office. Applications for rein- 
pd ^ to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 
tuition or E has entered the course of instruction he is obligated for the 
Summer 24 ne full semester. A student registered for the clerkships of the 
llowing n IS obligated for tuition due at the time of registration for the 
O Pala pa semester, except that in the case of withdrawal or leave of absence 
Cceptance ha will become due immediately. 
t ud y the University of a student's fees does not in any way obli- 
OF su ool of Medicine to accept the student for any subsequent semester 
Student T Session, and the right is reserved to require the withdrawal of any 


Ww Lx ^ . 
deem, it “never, in the interest of the student or the School, the Faculty 
advisable to do so, 


Pàym 
unti] 


stat 


P 
“JECTED TU 


Nees ITION INCREASES FOR 1971-74 
emic T ‘ r 

$150; 1975 24 tuition increases have been estimated as follows: 1971-72, 
tion increase 3, $150; 1973-74, $200. Every effort will be made to keep tui- 
qon ic ies Within these limits. However, it is not possible to project future 
hese esp; ad with certainty, and circumstances may require an adjustment in 
Cos 

bi, XTBOOKS AND STUDENT EQUIPMENT 
dray; "imum 

aw DB mat Cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment (microscope, 
ter, uni rials, glass 


: slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope, hemocytom- 

- s. 3 ~ T n : af ); second year, 

b ird ye, ‘pproximately as follows: first year, $70( ; 

Y the Stuge 7 $200; and fourth year, $150. Microscopes must be provided 

P entals are not available. 

iM 

RN Many 

bi art o th 

ans thrones 
Ough 


Parents may wish some 


co option in meeting and financing all 
9st of a college education, 


y the University offers educational loan 
* Girard Trust Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for 
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Education, Inc., Manchester, N.H.; and The Riggs National Bank, Washing 
ton, D.C. 

Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in covel 
conditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance ce 
ing the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans 

Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time ar 
eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, provided they 
the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying ct 

Brochures and applications describing these plans are available in the Offi 
of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, Washington, 
20006 


age and 
ver. 


e als? 
meet 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 

. t 
Medicine mus 
Medicine 
less t 


Every candidate for graduation with the degree of Doctor of 
have satisfactorily completed the requirements of the School of 
described under "Plan of Instruction" on pages 11—13, including not us 
four academic years of study as a matriculated student in Medicine. He Ael 
have completed all required courses and passed satisfactorily all prescri 


examinations. 


HONORS 
lity” 
A candidate who has completed the four-year medical course with à aor 
point index of 3.50 or above may be recommended by the Faculty for 8 
tion “With Distinction.” 
COMBINED BACHELOR OF ARTS AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
idat 
' gida! 
In order to be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the can jeas! 


must complete at least 94 semester hours of prescribed college wor A 
30 hours and one year of residence must be completed in Columbian is 
of Arts and Sciences) and the first year of the medical curriculum. pe ude 
factory completion of the fourth year of the medical curriculum the 
becomes eligible for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 


COMBINED MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF MEDICINE d 
ast 


Students in the School who wish to apply for the combined degrees wr jo? 

of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet the requirements for “ded by 

to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. They must be recomme ool of 

the chairman of the department and by the deans of the Graduate 

Arts and Sciences and the Medical Cenier ster ho 
The Master of Science program consists of a minimum of 30 seme co 

of credit, A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-lerr y 

completed as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not 4 the " 

plied toward the Bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment w^. po? 

quirements of the Master of Science degree. The remaining 18 seme" 
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9f course w 


: ork, which includes a thesis, must be in course work in the basic 
Medical sci 


ences normally required for a Master of Science degree in the 
Taduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE AND DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Oe Tequirements for the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
d Slated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of the University, 


Ich I5 available at the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 
“Shington, D.C. 20006 


FINANCIAL AID 


Th 
e f ; i i 
ollowing fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available to stu- 


e i 4 : . 

^w In the Schoo] of Medicine. Unless otherwise specified, inquiries should 

to rected to the Office of the Dean of the Medical Center, George Washing- 
niversity, 1331 H Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20005. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


of eat and Edith K € 'arr Memorial Fellowship. Fund (1965) 
- Carr, former Trustee of the University. The income from this fund 
lowships in surgery, medicine, or medical research at the George 
ep 1 University Hospital. F 
Me ory oe Graham F ellowship in Surgery (1961).—By bequest, in 
$2,000 S Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from this fund, up to 
Search T be used to assist students who are pursuing postgraduate study or 
À E Loustty in surgery, at the School of Medicine. 
Income ting Seo is conducting such work or deserving of the award, the 
Other Schock * used to provide one or more scholarships (to cover tuition and 
Icine, A , Xpenses deemed appropriate) for students in the School of Med- 
Surge PPlication should be filed with the Chairman of the Department of 
Robin » later than March l. 
» Ques ee Research Fellowship (1953).—A $3,000 fellowship established 
Henry of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
dual] o au Foundation Student Fellowship Grant (1967). -Awarded an- 
diseases ap gh dent in the School of Medicine for research in cancer and allied 
Us Pub 3 George Washington University Clinic. i 
mg blic Health Service Training Grants.—Information concerning train- 


tants jį : 
of the M » fields of the medical sciences is available at the Office of the Dean 
edical Center. 


By bequest 


8 


Slarsh; 
i 
urate ic eat warded to students in the School of Medicine are credited for the 
* of ar Unless Otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full sched- 
i luring the period for which the scholarship is awarded. 
Of p Cants . - pe l i ‘ 
Lt hould apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in the Office 
edical Center no later than March 15 preceding the aca- 


Or which the scholarship is to be awarded. 
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Avalon Foundation Scholarships (1961).—Full and partial scholarships avail 
able to medical students upon application through the Office of the Dean 9 
the Medical Center. : 

Anna Bartsch Hospital Intern Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarship 
established by Dr. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awar 
to a woman intern in the University Hospital. , 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship (1946).—A partial scholarshif 
established by Dr. Anna Ba-tsch-Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awar 
to a woman in the School of Medicine “of outstanding scholarship, characteh 
and promise. who intends to make the practice of medicine her life profession, 

Jack I. Bender Scholarship (1967).—A partial scholarship established by - i 
family of Jack I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually "7 
student in the School of Medicine on the basis of academic performance a 
need. be 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship (1954).—A partial scholarship, by od 
quest of Alice R. H. Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the S¢ 


of Medicine 4 

Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request a 1 
hips are administ€ 
ade to the 


Coale for women in the School of Medicine. The scholars 
by the Zonta Club of Washington. Application should be m 
of the Dean of the Medical Center no later than December 1. st" 
Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarships.—Available to medical school ! A 
dents upon application through the Office of the Dean of the Medical €" 
George Washington University Medical Alumni Scholarships (1965). he 
$1,000 scholarship awarded to a student in each of the four classes 9 
School of Medicine, on the basis of financial need and scholarship. jaf 
Health Professions Scholarship Program (1966).—Awarded by the Schon. 
Medicine to students who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 
Inquiries should be directed to the Dean of the Medical Center. 
Joan Luria Hines Scholarship (1968)—Established by friends, 
faculty of the School of Medicine as a memorial to the wife 
student. é ude” 
Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund.—Available to medical "datio!" 
from New Jersey upon application to the Robert Woods Johnson Foun hif 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund (1958).—4A tuition scho 
available to a student or students in the School of Medicine. icipatio® 
Medical Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For student pari’ i 
special irainik „tin? 
awarded for Tint 


students 
of a 


in the research programs of the School of Medicine or 
search methods. Research scholarships are ordinarily pa 
activity during the summer months; research traineeships Suppor r$ f th? 
" „mbe / 
work during the academic year. Scholars are “matched with mem" nat dh 
fscul 'cordance h their - T ses are desig Y 
aculty in accordance with their mutual interests rainees i been 
the departments responsible for the programs. These programs have n, à " 
, > 1 > ation, 
sored by the National Institutes of Health, the National Foundation © cho 


3 E - esear c" sag. 
Council for Tobacco Research—U.S.A. In addition a number of re od 


arships have been made available through the Washington Heart : jilable , 
Paul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940).— Partial scholarships avt col + 
graduate students who are taking courses in the Department of P cial 
Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program (1962) Established t 


assist a student in the School of Medicine. 


o 
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Š School of Medicine Scholarship Fund (1948).— Established by gifts of vari- 
D 9nors for tuition awards in the School of Medicine. 
Wid Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund (1960).—Established by 


sends and classmates. Awarded annually to a sophomore in the School of 

i dicine on the basis of need and academic performance 

E J. Whisman Scholarship (1966).—A partial scholarship by bequest of 
: Whisman for 


needy and deserving students in the School of Medicine. 


COLUMBAN 


ihe Columbian W 


WOMEN SC HOLARSHIP FUNDS 


omen Scholarships are awarded 


SIS of f " 
Pleted f financia] need and scholastic attainment. 
à minimum 


Veraga 
age. A le 


to women students on the 
Candidates must have com- 
of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
tter of application for these scholarships should be addressed to 
forge W, E Columbian Women Scholarships, care of the Alumni Office, 
for the fa ashington | niversity, Washington, D.C. 20006, no later than May 15 
, ,. Semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. Scholarship aid is 
Mam income of the following endowments: i à 
“Stablisheg — Scholarship F und (1967).- -A $10,000 fund for tuition aid, 
ewes D Y bequest of Jessie Fant Evans. former Trustee of the University. 
pe, 7"d Myrtie H. Wilson Memorial Scholarship Fund (1926).—4A 


Und 0 
lo h f $1,00 aid, established by Elizabeth Wilson as a memorial 


JO for tuition 
r parents. 


L 
DAN FUNDS 


Amerin 
(19650 Yn 4^ Medica] 


2 Association Medical Education Loan Guarantee Program 
Medicine) ^ailable to medical school students (beyond the first semester of 
ar fo, Erie Medical School Loan Fund (1962).— Established by Mrs. 
; Health ato students in the School of Medicine. 

S e Student so” Student Loan Program.—This fund is available to a full- 
Medicine Pursuing à course of study leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Nona i em. residents, students engaged in premedical or other profes- 
IO the Ing, students enrolled in programs of study other than those leading 
Oned above, are not eligible for these loans. 


ca “sree menti 

ati Idate 

Natio Status g Must (1) be a citizen of the l nited States or have such immi- 
Mane 4nd personal plans 


leside 

: a “ident of the United § 
Schoo} è to Pursue 
he Deap Quiries cor 


as to indicate that he intends to become a per- 
ates, (2) be in need of the amount of the loan 
his course of study, and (3) be in good standing with the 


ean of I cerning deadlines and applications should be directed to 

N Joseph the Medical ¢ enter 

C ime 1 

hoo} o imes Loan Fund (1956) Available for loans to students in the 
Ke K K edicine, 

el * Kellooo s d 
Wa j un * Medical School Loan Fund (1942).—Established by W. K. 
o e dn Battle Creek, Michigan, for loans to students in the 
M Essie edicine, l- 
Man: - Marti : ' 
tuy f » Loan Fund (1967).— Established by friends of Mrs. Jessie B. 


er Eg; 
d fo, ditor of Academic Publications at the University. An emer- 


Oans 
ans up to $100, available to full-time degree students. 
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Pfizer Medical School Loan Fund (1953).—Established by Chas Pfizer & 
Co.. Inc., for loans to students in the School of Medicine. 

School of Medicine Loan Fund (1951).—A fund established and suppo 
available for loans to students in the Schoo 


rted 
of 
by medical schoo] students, l 


Medicine. 
Sutherland Medical School Loan Fund (1941). 


Sutherland for loans to students in the School of Medicine. "T 
W. E. Wrather Medical Student Loan Fund (1967).—Established by gilt 


Mrs. Olive D. Wrather in memory of her husband, for loans to students in t 
School of Medicine. 


Established by Rose b 


PRIZES 
~ awardee 
American Medical Women's Association, Inc., Prize.—A certificate awe i 
annually to each woman ranking academically in the upper 10 per cent ° win 


graduation class. In addition a prize of $100 is awarded to the woman 
the highest scholastic ranking. 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967) Established in me 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the endocrino!o 1: 
the human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to à member Y " 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has attained à commen 
knowledge and understanding of the field of female endocrinok 

Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to a member 
emonstrated exception@ 


mory d 
0 


gy. 


of the grad” 


ro 
ating class in the School of Medicine who has d 
ficiency in the field of preventive medicine. gal 

Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to a student in the d of 
uating class in the School of Medicine who submits the best essay bas? 
original investigation. 

Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A. prize of $100 awarded annually to 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of surgery: sping 

Oscar Benwood Hunter Prize (1952).—Established by The George Unt 
Washingt? «ye 
a member ° ind 
ated outs : 


ton University Medical Society, now known as The George 
versity Medical Alumni Association. Awarded annually to 
graduating class of the School of Medicine w ho has demonstr 
ability in pathology Abie 

Jacobi Medical Society Prize (1962).—Established in memory of Dr- ge 
ham Jacobi, the founder of pediatrics practice in the United States. ^^. wh? 


i Jic! 
annually to a member of the graduating class of the School of Mec 


has demonstrated outstanding ability in pediatrics serablis 
Howard Kane-A. F. A. King Obstetrical Society Prize (1937). — P9 x 

in memory of Dr. Howard Kane and Dr. A. F. A. King, who S of Y 

Professors in the School of Medicine. Awarded annually to à member ndi'é 


„ated ouls 
graduating class of the School of Medicine who has demonstrated F 


ability in obstetrics and gynecology mber 
Lange Medical Publications Prize.—Awarded annually to two pe w 
the graduating class who are considered outstanding by their classm ge Mo! 
prize consists of the graduate’s choice of four books published by L 
cal Publications. ned DY wr 
stablishe r of i 


Huron W. Lawson Prize (1957). A prize of $100 e 
ished mem 


Lawson in memory of her husband, who was a distingu 
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Medic 


al Staff of the University, presented annually t 
ating 


n Class who has d 
and gynecology. 
*hjamin Manchester Prize (1966) 

Onor of D 
annually 

as an outst 

Practice of n 


o a member of the gradu- 
emonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstet- 


Established by a grateful patient in 
octor Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor of Medicine. Award- 
to a member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
anding record and shows promise of 


real humanitarianism in the 
1edicine 


z^: Mosby Book Prize.- -Awarded annually to four members of the grad- 
is pss who are considered outstanding by their classmates. The prize con- 
Julius 4 graduate s choice of a book published by C.V. Mosby Company. 
awarded + Neviaser Prize in Orthopaedic Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 
an 


tea, nually to the senior in the School of Medicine who scores the high- 

John = a written examination and clinical aspects of orthopaedic surgery 
Mem : rdronaux Prize (1907).—By bequest, $150 awarded annually to the 
est of the graduating class of the School of Medicine who has the high- 


Scholastic standing. 


Delta Epsilon Prize (1965) -Awarded annually to a student in the 


0 » ; i i 
aod of Medicine for scholarship, leadership, and service, and who is a 
T of Phi Delta Epsilon. 


Roch ; 
ber Of the e- -An Omega watch and a scroll awarded annually to the mem- 


erican graduating class who best exemplifies the ideals of the modern 

William, Py tician. The winner is chosen by vote of the graduating class. 

the lenior «& Schafhirt Prize (1966). -By bequest, $200 awarded annually to 

On Some Saree in the School of Medicine for the best original essay or thesis 

john dee subject of current public interest. 

Warde chievement Prize, —A prize of $200 and an inscribed plaque 

Classmat annually to a member of the graduating class selected by his or her 
€s On the basis of outstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 


i REGULATIONS 
"TENDANCE 


Student ; 
Nt is l 
Pleteg a 4 i$ not Permitted to 


f attend classes until registration has been com- 
es due have be 


en paid. Regular attendance is required 


: “800d; C—satisfactory: D passing; F—failure; /—incom- 
The Credit, 3 ees, 


a temporary grade. It indicates that the required 
as not been completed for reasons acceptable to the Dean 


R must be removed by arrangement with the department con- 
Whropri, 9Te the : : 


Th Plate Baa, student may advance to the work of the following year. The 
ten e B manent grade is thereupon assigned 
“quired u : (credit) is assigned in those courses in which attendance is 
A stud qualitative evaluation is not made 


of Dt recei,; 
the follo fine OS a grade of F in any subject may not advance to the work 
“Mitten & year until he has complied with such recommendations of the 


On Se a a 
cholarship as are approved by the Executive Faculty. 
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QUALITY-POINT INDEX 
performance a “quality 


c, ut 


For purposes of quantitative evaluation of academic 
point" index is computed on the basis of A, four points; B, three points; 
points; D, one point; and F, zero points. 


PROBATION 


. " sd i s — 
Any student in the School of Medicine not maintaining a 2.00 quality-Po 
ro 


index at the beginning of each school year will be placed on academic P he 
| tion. No student will be allowed to continue in the School of Medicine l 
| exceeds three semesters of probation. 


ACADEMIC DISMISSAL 


| A student whose cumulative quality-point index falls below 1.50 or whee 
academic achievement is otherwise considered unsatisfactory will be wy 
| mended to the Committee on Scholarship for dismissal from the Schoo 

| Medicine. 


| EXAMINATIONS P 
i | Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held during 

i at the end of each semester. aft 
i - ; and È 

All students in the School of Medicine are required to take Part Ia tain $ 

a , 
o " ru 
1 
[i 


II of the National Board of Medical Examiners. A student failing t 
iminatio h 


passing average for the Part I examination must repeat the ex 
for the 


| September of the same year. Such a student shall be registered 
semester in the School of Medicine on academic probation. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY P 

EM à + eciplii^ 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in à wt 
commenda tated 


grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the re for a 5 
: or 


the Dean's Council, result in his suspension from the University ! 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmiss c c e 
disciplinary grade of "Failure—Academic Dishonesty" will be recorde (i 
course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computation y thet 
quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from a 
courses except those in which all work has been completed. 


GRADUATION gio 
: le 
ation must be fi for Ù 


of registratio 
ys 


o be present at ro 
ntia 15 


Application for Graduation.—Application for gradu 
Office of the Dean and the fee must be paid at the time 
last semester of the senior year. 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required t 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in abse 
|! by the Dean. 


g 
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RI . 
CHT To DISMISS STUDENTS 


The ,; 

he right is reserved by 

the Iniv . á 
niversity, or 

Udent or 


the University to dismiss or exclude any student from 
from any class or classes, whenever. in the interest of the 
the University, the l niversity Administration deems it advisable. 


RIGHT To CH 


ANGE RULES 
T : 
a Unive 


rsity 


. Modify : 
Into for Et. ct 


and its various colleges, schools, 


lange requirements, 
Ce whene 


and divisions reserve the right 
rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
ver the proper authorities may determine. 


ECE 
NTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 


An A À 
Unive pendix (pages 149-50) contains regulations recently approved by the 
Sity’s Board of 1 rustees. 
UNIy 
E E 
RSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
» the policy of 


I 
à Benera] 
<nt's recor 
Othe 


the University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 
d confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 


fnou,, ^! legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
legitim; not to hinder the student, the University, or the community in their 
o ate endeavors, 
Informat; 
Unleg i FMation concerning a student will be released, except as noted below, 
dent. Wired by court 


order or subpoena, or requested in writing by the 


l Inf 
* Inform. 
^ Urent) Mation w hich is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
ye à 
* enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received a degree; 
"hroj Tess and tele hone number; the college or school in which he is 
> led, F i 


å, Th . 
: € issu: ‘= P i n 
high "ance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 


i Car : x 
Neq profane the Certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
Nd the , CSSiona] 


E. associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) 
dateg DSpection 


of records 
€Prese 
Presentatives of gove 


under appropriate supervision, by properly vali- 
rnment investigative agencies. 


The H HEALTH SERVICES 
ad Ss Services Stafi 
ot ent . 

ee Physician ?y Proper 
| em à Stude 
abl from With ph 


assists students with their medical needs by advice 


referral when necessary, and by cooperation with 
Or medical emergencies 


nt Health Clinic open N 


and health consultations there is, on 
fonday through Friday, from 9 a.m 


tha m ysician in attendance. On Saturdays, a physician is avail- 
bag 80 the er until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergencies, students 
wj e for hi eTBency room of the University Hospital for treatment. The 
can, D the „Mis Visit will be 


paid by the Health Services, and all other charges 


"ite * res 
O rasg ; : 
Only, p the student. This arrangement is for emergency 


nsibility of 


also include hos 


pitalization, including board and nursing, 
Ospital 


for not more than one week during any twelve- 
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the Director of Health € 
ndi 


for maternity or other co sÀ 
operati” 
I t 


month period—the necessity to be determined by 
These privileges do not include coverage 
All additional hospital charges for 
medications, Or any special services " 
ons and treatment i 
orthopaedic € 

ay WO" 


ices”. 
tions arising from a pregnancy. 
room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, 
be paid by the student. Expenses incurred for examinati 
on of glasses, 


specialists, such as eye refraction and provisi 
laboratory and X-T 


nations and application of cast or other appliance, 
and surgical operations, must be paid by the student. 

These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability 
rently enrolled in the University. They do not apply to 
incurred between the last day of examinations for a semester or su 1 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summer session ag 

The student may, if he so desires, engage physicians and nurses of his 
choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. gti 

Rules: (1) The Director of Health Services is empowered to limit OF que 
the medical benefits when, in his discretion, a student has, by his miscon y 
or breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2 


tor of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity an eve 
rolled or one who has $ T 
efits; 
horoi? 
ig 10! 


" uf 
incurred while “i 
illness or disabit 
mmer S69 


hospitalization; (3) a student not currently en 
his connection with the University is ineligible for medical ben 
student intending to train for an athletic team 1s required to pass à Pris 
examination; (5) the hospitalization privilege provided by the University 
available to those students covered by any other type of hospitalization: « 0 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in intercolle£ i 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments o 


Education. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE ed fo! 
: | E , " p n 
In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arra P je 


" " : st 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time "m. 
e stude ys " 


Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility of th at 

must be made during the fall or spring registration period. Payme 

made at the time the student subscribes to the policy. betty 
or else f 


Coverage is effective, whether at the University, at home, 
the entire six-month period of the policy -September through eb rint ” 
those subscribing in the fall, March through August for those subs 
the spring. . jn 

This policy contract is between the individual student and the 
any hospital or emergency room that 


carrier and is accepted at 
are contained in a 10 


type of medical work. Details of the policy 
at the Health Services Office. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS w 

" " , ical e v 
All first-year students are required to have a comprehensive phys! 
tion prior to admission to the School of Medicine. 1 he student, rend t 


of significant findings and advised regarding such measures 
them maintain a high standard of health 


* See rule 5 for exception 
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Jn addition medic 
Inding p 
Teceiy 


al students benefit from the complete Tuberculosis Case 
Togram which the School maintains. Under this program all students 
© tuberculin tests, X-ray examinations, and such special attention from 
CX Specialists as is necessary to reduce to a minimum the dangers from 


. : | > 
: erculosis. Students are immunized against those diseases for which proven 
Ophylaxis exists. 


RESIDENCE HALLS 
KO'lete inform 


ation concerning the University's residence halls is available 
De ‘he Housin 
“<. 2000 


g Administrator, George Washington University, Washington, 
In 5 
of notation concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at the Office 


Mad © Dean of the Medical Center. Reservations for private housing must be 
€ by Students, 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


uio, Omega Alpha.—National Honor Medical Society Members of the 
9f the ^ | Senior classes meeting the qualifications specified by the constitution 
iliam BY are eligible for election to membership. à 

ity for aaa mont Medical Society —Medical students show ing unusual abil- 
“ciety, ical writing and research are elected by the active members of this 


tiara Kane-A, F, A. King Obstetrical Society.—The fifteen students in the 

Obste ^ fourth-year classes who maintain the highest grades in their work in 
US are eligible for membership. 

Maintain eed-Russell Society. —Students of 


the third and fourth years who 
a quality-point index of 3.30 or 


higher are eligible for membership. 


Th UNIVERSITY CENTER 
et i 

Pogram. University Cent 
Physica i e building 
"nization UMent for 


er encompasses a building, an organization, and a 
is the University's center for community life. It is the 
implementation of the programs and objectives of the 


composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alumni, 
ug ed t al education medium for individual and group activities 
€ lei 


Isure-time interests and needs of the college community. It 
* ing fo training for those directly involved in management and pro- 
The pri vt the Center, 


, Prim à : ni ‘ á i 
itin, Sry purpose of the George Washington University Center is the 


ang Program. pment of a broad cultural, intellectual, social, and recrea- 

facilities to ts secondary purpose is the provision of its various services 
Dug © Center ho E campus community for the development of community life. 
te cluding uen à wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the cam- 
bj, d theater bas Tooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and study 
Ratio tion Offices oe lanes and a billiard room, a faculty club, student or- 
lockers Center and workrooms, meeting and conference rooms, an infor- 

, 


» Music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing rooms, 
Ing accommodations. 


—— 
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RECREATION 


The Nation's capital provides abundant recreation " 
of which are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galler® | 
museums, concert halls, theaters, swimming pools, parks, and places of 
historic interest. Social activities are provided by student organizations 9 
University, the School of Medicine, and University-sponsored programs p^ | 
as intramural sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic productions. Religi 
faiths are represented in Washington by one or more churches. Washing" 


one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of the world. 


be | 
al resources, a large nui | 


The University Hospital and Clinic p | 
Honors | 


THE MEDICAL STAFF CONSISTS of the following groups: Emeritus, 
University, and Courtesy. 

Physicians on the Faculty and Staff of Instruction of the School o 
are eligible for appointments to the University Hospital Staff. he a offi 


trator of the Hospital and Clinic and the Director of Nursing are 
members. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATE DEAN FOR CLINICAL AFFAIRS 


J.J. Feffer, B.A., M.D., Associate Dean 

A.E. Parrish, M.D., Director of Clinical Research 

Bertel Nelson, B.A., M.D., Secretary of the Medical Staff 
C.T. Klopp, B.A., M.D., Medical Director, University Clinic 


DEPARTMENTS AND DIVISIONS ^ 
pps? 
B.S. 


Department of Anesthesiology: C.S. Coakley, M.D., Chairman; 
B.A., M.D., Associate Chairman 
Department of Clinical Engineering: C.A. Caceres, B.S., M.I 
Department of Dermatology: R.S. Higdon, B.S., M.D., Chairman A Kel 
Department of Medicine: W.N. Jensen, B.A., M.D., Chairman, GA | 
Jr., B.S., M.D., Associate Chairman 
Division of Allergy: Halla Brown, M.D., Director | 
Division of Cardiology: G.A. Kelser, Jr., B.S., M.D., Director _ tor 
Division of Gastroenterology: T.S. Sappington, B.A., M.D.» Direc 
Division of General Medicine: ——— 
Division of Hematology: J.J. Rheingold, B.A., M.D., Director recto | 


>. Chairma" 


Division of Infectious Diseases: M.J. Romansky, B.A., M.D., P y 
Division of Internal Medicine: Mary Watt, M.D., Director S D» 
Division of Metabolic and Endocrine Diseases: L.K. Alpert, #1 
rector ; r 
me : cto 
Division of Pulmonary Diseases: D.J. Massaro, B.A., M.D., Dire 


Division of Renal Diseases: A.E. Parrish, M.D., Director — q, prow" 
Division of Rheumatology and Rehabilitation Medicine: ; 
M.D., Director " 
Department of Neurology: Sean O'Reilly, M.B., M.D., Chairme D^ pi 
Electroencephalographic Laboratory: Harold Stevens, Ph.D ^'* 


Uu 
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Department of Neurological Surgery: H.V. Rizzoli. M.D., Acting Chairman 
“partment of Obstetrics and Gynecology: J.G. Sites, M.D., Chairman 
“Partment of Ophthalmology: M.G Alper, B.A., M.D., Ac ting Chairman 
“partment Of Orthopaedic Surgery: J.P. Adams, B.S., M.D., Chairman; H.] 
e efter, B.A., M.D., Associate Chairman 
Partment of Pathology and Clinical Pathology: T.M. Peery, B.A., M.D. 
MS, Chairman d! 
ment of Pediatrics: F.P. Heald, B.A., M.D.. ¢ hairman; A.M. Margileth, 
e ^. B S., M.D., Associate Chairman 
Partment of 


» Acting Chairman 
p Pártme i 


i *Pártme 
Partme 


nt of Psychiatry, Leon Yochelson, B.A., M.D., Chairman 


"t of Radiology: W.W Stanbro, M.D., Chairman 
nt of 


Surgery: Brian Blades. B A., M.D., Chairman; P.C. Adkins, 
BA, M.D. 


ee Associate Chairman 
‘Vision of Ge 


Vision of Or; 
vision of Ot 
Vision of Pla 
Vision of Tra 
Vision of L " 


neral Surgery: Brian Blades, B.A.. M.D , Chairman 
al Surgery: S.G. Mead, D.D.S.. Director 
rhinolaryngology J.J. McFarland, Jr., B.S., M.D.. 
Stic Surgery: G.S. Letterman. B.S , M.D., Director 
umatology D.S. W enger, M.S., M.D , Director 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


FA Lüdewip pc. 
Rp “tenk, Assoc 


err. 


Administrator 

y tate Administrat r, l "n 
rM. Ero B.S., M.B.A,, As; 
Roy 3S. M.H A 


» Assistant Administrator, University H 

L re 
Donal orem, Assistan {dministrator. Universi v Hos 
Pb "6, B.S., Assistant (dminisn University H 

rence TRY ; 

" ry B.A., M.B As, Assistant Administ University Clir 
l hs am vening Adminis r, Univers Hospital 
Kn RV C> BS. M.A., Assistant Administrator; Director of Nurs 
Rise »R.N. M A isso e D ctor « Nursir 
whet Voip RN., B.A., As tant Director of Nursin 
Bb Jk Comptroller U, ] 

Cooper M.S olli er Hosp 

Chief Pharma 
GEN 
Th : INFORMATION 
> ( 
acij “OT ge 
we Or t Vashingt n University Hospital functions as an active teaching 
^. ha l > $ : f fy 
Ae ®PProved jn Of the Sch 0l Of Medicine and for à large House Staff. It is 
Su, “lation, he Y the American Medical Association, the American Hospita 
Tie ons, T © Ame an College of Phys clans, and the American Col ege of 
oh , 
Cir Versi = the Joint Commission for the Accreditation of Hospitals 
C , Es 
Six block lospital is located on Pennsylvania Avenue at Washington 
CKs 


fron } re f >f 
trom the Wh te House, near the downtown area oi metro- 


Chairman 


Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: John Watt. Jr, BS., 
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' imate!) 
politan Washington. Annual admissions of inpatients number approximal A 


20.000: visits of ambulatory patients to the University Clinic are 
40,000 a year. 

The Eugene Meyer Pavilion is a new 
University Hospital that is now fully functional. lr 


new beds, the Eugene Meyer Pavilion contains à new 
bv modern electronic monitoring devices; 


the 
and attractive six-floor addition to 


| addition to one hur 

arat! 
and expanded opens J 
suite specially serviced aii In- " 


Out-surgical Service which has its own reception accommodations, “ii! 

operating rooms, and recovery area; an entire floor set aside for © orf 
: . : a 

research activities including a series of superbly equipped special labor " 
ace 


and eighteen specially designated patient beds; a six-million volt linear jd 


tor that is especially useful to facilitate radiation therapy; a well-equippe 
ti 

very active radioisotope laboratory devoted to à wide variety of diagnos ug 

hing and conference areas "m. 


therapeutic procedures; specially designed teac 
devices 


have telephonic-dictating, tape-recording, and visual-projection 


able Hospi! 
Remodeling, updating, and extensive modification of the original ital ^ 
rsity Hos? 


building is now complete. The enlarged and renovated Unive nt 
centrally air-conditioned throughout; has a total of 550 beds for inpatie mu 
and includes a new delivery suite; specially designed and equipped i ici 
care and coronary care units; enlarged X-ray, pathology, j 
and supporting faci l 
ig 
nts the ro 
vide 4 b 


departments; as well as all of the latest diagnostic 


University Hospital has been designed to make available to patie 


quality of diagnostic and therapeutic services, as well as to pre 


spectrum of interrelated teaching and research activities. "T hi 
The Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associa ig 
approved the University Hospital for straight internship in medicine, P side” | 
and surgery, and, together with the various specialty boards, fOr roa | 
training in anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, internal medicine, neurolog olos 
gery, obstetrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, orthopaedic surgery» Pog 
physical medicine and rehabilitation, plastic surgery, psychiatry, radio? | 
gery, thoracic surgery, and urology. Eg n" 
Junior and senior students of the School of Medicine are assign? p | 
University Hospital and Clinic to serve as clinical clerks in the various "i. pee 
departments, in the Emergency Room, and in different elective progr re p? | 
ular conferences for students, house staff, and attending physicians spit! 
Other major teaching activities include a residency program m ha posf | 


s am in | 
ministration; close affiliation with the University s graduate progra! "T. po 
leading to the degr* an aff 


administration; programs in medical technology 

elor of Science in Medical Technology as well as to a certificate; an | 

tion for the training of practical nurses a Su Jj 
The Hospital has an excellent branch medical library. The Housse 

also arrange to use libraries of the School of Medicine and the Un! 

outstanding city and federal libraries and record collections 

INTERNSHIP, RESIDENCY, AND FI LLOWSHIP PROGRAMS log 
Internships Straight internships are available in medicine, atho p^ 

surgery. f 138 posit d 
Residencies Approved residencies are offered for à total - and rli | 

internal medicine 


in the fields of anesthesiology, cardiac diseases, 
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alties, neurological sur gery, 


dic surgery, pathology, physical medicine and rehabilitation, 


Psychiatry, roentgenology, surgery, thoracic surgery, and urology 
Programs are from one to four 
Teceive . Residents and fellows in the 

: appointments as members of t 


*sldency 


act he faculty of the School of Medicine with 
lVe tean 
Pa leaching responsibilities 

ellowships Fellowships, through the School of Medicine, of one or two 
ears are 


available in allergy, 
atri By, hematology, 


es inc 
* Physica] medicine and rehabilitation, 
Bery, t Oracic surgery, 


anesthesiology, cardiology, chest diseases gastro- 


infectious diseases, metabolic diseases. oncology, pedi- 
renal diseases, rheumatic diseases. 
and University Clinic 


| appointments are for one year with the privilege of applying tor continua- 
Programs” House Staff. In several of the intern, residency, and fellowship 
Ospita” excellent affiliations are maintained with local and governmental 
address. Inquiries and applications for nternships and residencies should be 
to the Chairman of the Department or to the 
01 236 E for Clinical Affairs: 

»treet, 


Nformas: » 4 
epar, tion fellowships may be obtained from the Chief of the 
n . 
for "li ‘ee Concerned or from the Associate Dean of the Medical 
meal Affairs, in care of the Hospital 


Associate Dean of the 
George Washington University Hospital, 
N.W., W ashington, D.C. 20037 


relative to 


Center, 


NOLOGY ( OURSE 


*dical “© I$ Open to 
*chnology. 


candidates for the degree of B 
t 
Te he Other 


Offered by Columbian College 

applicants meeting the re 

Tent, p ists of the Ameri 

M E Y Satisfied by 

“er or 

mv y the arte 
CI 7 re 

fol fic Courses i 
lows. : 5 In th 


achelor of Science in 
of Arts and Sciences, and 
quirements of the Registry of Medical 
can Society of Clinical Pathologists. These require- 
the Columbian College program, consist of 3 years (90 
hours) of college work in any 


college or university 
Cognized 


regional accrediting agency, including certain 
e science field. The specific science requirements are as 


A temistry 
tour Or 24 nistry- à minimum of 4 semesters or 6 quarters (16 semester 
Pe inely ing arter hours) of Studies acceptable toward a major in chemistry 
D al 
ag Ser 8 lecture and laboratory: Biological Sciences—a minimum of 4 
Ce x 


^ ? Quarter 
ab] i s (16 
ator ao toward 


“Olle 4 athemat 
nathe : 
Fo; athe Matic 


semester hours or 24 quarter hours) of studies 


in biological science and including lecture and lab- 
a minimum of 3 semester hours or 4 quarter hours of 


a major 
ics 


s 
dates S “Udents a... 
T M r the enrolled in Columbian College Of Arts and Sciences as candi- 
Sh degree of B 


achelor of Science in Medical Technology, the Medical 


Ourse c i | 
Urse Constitutes the final (fourth) year of qualification for the 
Case 

"cha those who have taken their 
ot g, ersity, Salisfactor 


"di © re 


atisfy 
The Medi yt 


prerequisite work in some other 
y completion of the Medical Technology Course 
quirements for the degree from Columbian College. 

Jin: ology Course consists of 12 months of didactic and prac- 
cnica] laboratory procedures, offered by the Department of 


obstetrics-gynecology, ophthalmology, 


plastic 


years in duration, depending upon 
University Hospital programs also 
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a 
Students ordinarily begin this course wit 


the fall semester, but under exceptional circumstances may begin at other tim f 
A limited number of scholarships are provided by the University Hospital fo 
students enrolled in the fourth year of the degree program All students in ™ 
fourth year must provide themselves with uniforms; laundry of uniforms : 
provided by the University Hospital. A cash allowance of $65 a mon! 


granted during the last 6 months of the fourth year in training. 
e is awarded, an^ 


n by the Regist) 


Pathology in the University Hospital. 


Upon satisfactory completion of the course a certificat 
candidate is eligible for the national certifying examination giver 


of Medical Technologists. " 

Enrollment in the Medical Technology Course is strictly limited so that " 
sonal instruction can be given. Acceptance to the Columbian College -— 
program does not necessarily assure acceptance into the Hospital prog 


to the Department of 


Inquiry about this course should be sent directly 
p.C. 20037. 


ogy, George Washington University Hospital, Washington, 


Alumni and Allied Associations — 
IHE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
ish to asso 

to unite graduates who wish and 


THE OBJECTIVES OF THIS ASSOCIATION are 


i i d j4ses. 
ate themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purP* 


to promote the general welfare of the Universit) 


y 


N 2 Vo AP 


k f- h 
1 


4 
T 


` ‘ 
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vexitible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
. 4 and left the University in good Standing, or any person who is or has 
iy a member of the teaching, research or administrative staff of the Univer- 
eligible of the Board of Irustees of the University. Active members are those 
members who are current contributors to (dues or otherwise) or life 
embers of the George Washington University 


© Alum... General Alumni Association, 
Tini Association of any school of the Universitv. or contributors to the 

nnua] Support Program. 
20006 rpm Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., W ashington, D.C. 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of 


and to supply information with regard to their fellow 


` or Occupation 


TRE oy 

T GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
he Ge 

in ] George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated 
ton y; 2 Continues the 


€ st; " 
Profit ^ Purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a non- 


Cong iee nization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide 
Schoo) ot Monee for the alumni of the George Washington me 
and for a edicine, for furthering the art and science of medicine, research, 
Schoo} o Me omotion of the welfare of the George Washington l niversity 
aNd itg trai. ledicine, its students, the George Washington University Hospital 
Active pee 
of Medici nership in the Association consists of all graduates of the School 
in Staff "i current members and, on application, past members of the teach- 
Medicin Ww Be School of Medicine who hold doctoral degrees; Doctors of 
George © have had One or more years of postgraduate training in the 


Hospital. Junior membership consists of all 
the School of Medicine during the time they 


Em 
Sing à ne Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medi- 
e Street, N.W.. Washington, D.C 

OPP, 

c 
hoi, FOR 1969. 70 

i 

BEEN. 

Bi gice T. Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
qe?! Vice ppo, lerome W, Canter, M.D. 1955 
EUM Vice pdent—Marvin P. Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
T. "eta — n, *sídent—Thomas A. Wilson, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
pM. Ald H. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 


*Cutjy, c. 9 2 Mermel, M.D. 1960 
sil: 
i = 
Jack p PStein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 


ichard pot B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Angelo M Mlstein, B.A, 


1931, M.D. 1934 
Ge*lym pig. MD. 1937 
Cor Cock, B.A. 1931. N ( 
Al. Speck, M p/^.1931, M.D. 1934 
Zellis 41 
' M.D, 194) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


ON v 
H 3 n 
tion on FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE 


Offered h, ; 

divisions °° by the School of Medicine. 
Un ergrad the University by making ay 
Bio, aduate ànd graduate 


are listed the courses of instruc- 
The School of Medicine serves other 
ailable to nonmedical students certain 
courses in the following departments: Anatomy, 
4 Epidemiology and Environmental Health, Microbiology, Pathol- 
Slight Chant ology, and Physiology. The courses listed are subject to some 
"unced nge. The University reserves the right to withdraw any course an- 


E OF INSTRUCTION 
© St 
1969.70 


EXp 


of i " x : 
Instruction listed under each Department is for the academic year 


LANA k 
i TI , T" . 
ON OF cot RSE NUMBERS AND SYMBOLS 


er in are 
‘Mest t hoy", o entheses after the name of the course 


ram indicates number of 
bj Courses gara of credit which may be earned 
lan ‘Olle numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- and fourth-year Colum- 
Courses in Arts and Sciences students 
Q are for bad basic science departments are numbered from 201 to 400 
ate purses in ^ im Students and graduate students in the Arts and Sciences. 
Imiteq Fe me departments are numbered from 301 to 400 They 


al students 


Proj Story) ae (Chairman), Paul Calabrisi, C.M. Goss (1 isitinge—Med- 

Ay Oria] r^" ':. Allan, T.N. Johnson 

SS i €Clurer E 

‘ate Beje AL, Angel 

“lat tofe e J.B. Christensen 

lio Kota Lecturers J.A. Di Paolo, L.E Church 

: SfOre E Ni , 

Ani; inica ^ E.N. Albert, Marilyn Koering 

"ht Profes, _Ofessor R.N, Brown 

€SSOria] Lecturers R.G. Clark. 


Joan Blanchette 
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suf 


regional gross dissection, histo! 


*201 Anatomy (12) 
All anatomical disciplines are integrated: 
ogy, neuroanatomy, embryology (Fall) 


Calabrisi and suf 
ment 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) 
For graduate students. Regional dissections of adult cadaver supple 
with lectures and X-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


All 


203 Human Embryology (1) 
For graduate students. Origin and development of human body; emp 
on value of embryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fa 

Johnson and suf 

al nero? 


2) 


204 Neuroanatomy ( 
For graduate students. Gross and microscopic 
system and special senses. Laboratory fee, $13 


anatomy of centr 


(Fall) 


Telford and sil 
and off 


205 Microscopic Anatomy (3) 
For graduate students. Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, 
of the human body. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 


"i 

Johnson and p 
special t0 

f Y atte 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions 0 
by staff and graduate students. Medical students encourage 


(Academic year) 


a 
Telford and gt 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) yE 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to bio 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) g 

n 

252 Physical Anthropology (1) a 
Variations in man and factors affecting him, human evolution af 
differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spring) " 

" ^ 

254 Fetal Anatomy (2) j y 
Dissection of early and late human fetus. Comparision of fetal p nu 
structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical studen 
(Spring) " 

; . p, Jacoh. 

256 Human Genetics (1) C.B. Ja idy # 

aneupl? "m 


General principles of genetics, new cytogenetics technics, be 
genet 


man and its signiflcance, biochemical aspects of heredity, 


ing. (Spring) ope 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) Bis? 

Anatomy 260 may be taken without 261. (Spring) pel” 
261 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratory (2) Bai 

Accompanies Anatomy 260. Prerequisite or concurre sistent 


Anatomy 260. 12 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedic 
(Spring) 
pring cn, 


262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) E 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussion ats $ 
24 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedical § 


reading. 
(Spring) 


* Required for medical students. 
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2 . > 
464 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) Christensen 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, assigned 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory fee fo nonmedical students, $10 
(Spring) 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) Christensen 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-rav 
reading. 24 students. 
(Spring) 


anatomy; discussions, assigned 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10 


268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, and Lower 


Calabrisi 
Extremity (2) 


assigned 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. 24 students. Laboratory lee for nonmedical 
(Spring) 


students, $10 


?) r ^ 2 
270 Dissection of the Human Brain (1) 


Johnson 
Dissection of major pathways and nu 


clei of the brain with consideration 
Of ventricular system; conferences and assigned reading. 20 


students 
Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 


275 n , " n 
m Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central 


and 
Peripheral components of autonomic nervous system. 


(Spring) 
> ~e 
274 Tissues of the Body (1) 


Basic concepts in anatomy, with emphasis on primary tissues of the body 


their histogenesis, growth, functions, regenerative capacities, aging, death. 
(Spring) 


Telford 


2 i 

278 History of Anatomy and Surgery (1) 
Lectures 
standing 
surgery, 


Goss 


and discussions related particularly to the lives and times of out- 
contributors to the 


(Spring) 


advancement of the science of anatomy and 


28 " 
0 Regional Anatomy (5) 
Advanced diss 
Periods, 


Calabrisi, Christensen 


ection of any region of the body. 8 seniors: 4-week elective 
School of Medicine (Spring) 
> 


< 


8 " 
l Neonatal Anatomy (5) 


Detailed disse 
Periods, 


Allan 
ction of newborn or late fetus. 4 seniors: 4-week elective 
School of Medicine (Spring) 


282 Advan 'ed N » 
ce Neuroanatomy (5) Johnson 
taile 


d dissection of human adult brain. 5 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
lods. 


School of Medicine (Spring) 
283 y 
ntr : " ; 
ech duction to Neuroanatomical Research (5) Johnson 
elective i? and principles of research in neuroanatomy. 5 seniors; 4-week 
ive periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
8 


Experi ġa ; 
“perimental Teratolo Telford 
on ite 

Metal abnormalities in animals induced by various experimental 

(S lods, 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
'SPring) 


gy (10) 
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Christenst 


286 Microangiography and Microradiography (5) 
organs by injection and radiograph) 


Intimate vasculature of selected 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 


C.B. Jacobs? 


s ; : . "e „iform 
Chromosomal research on reproductive anomalies, congenital mali 
tions, mutagenic assay. Tissue culture, photomicrography, karyo " 


analysis, genetic counseling. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


287 Human Cytogenetics (5) 


Hosp. (Spring) J 
St 
295 Research (arr.) fof 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) Í 
TW St 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year—as arranged) 
suf 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of P 


" 
hilosophy general g) 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


—as arra 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) credit 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


Anesthesiology —_— o 


Professors C.S. Coakley (Chairman), Seymour Alpert 

Clinical Professor D.H. Stubbs «soci 

Associate Professors Paula Kaiser, Patricia Russell, B.S. Epstein (4s 
Chairman), Marie-Louise Levy, Arthur Peschin 

Assistant Professors G.A. Morales, H.L. Rudman, Nancy France É rit 

Assistant Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, W.E. Bageant, E.J. Dealy, C.E. 
K.J. Hassan 

Instructors Hildegard Manitsas, Mary Salto suf 


*301 Anesthesiology (1) 
Fundamentals of anesthesia reviewed and correlated wi 
specialties. (Spring) sil 


th other ™ 


*302 Clinical Clerkship (5) 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetric 
fant and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy, managemen re int 
in coma, shock, and other problems which may be encoun oak y? 
cal practice. Univ. Hosp. (2-week periods throughout = 


" i 
i anesthesie 


. r co fat! 
380 Anesthesiology (5) thesis «^ 
Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical “a electiv? 
and adult resuscitation, inhalation therapy. 2 seniors; 4-W 
riods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


* Required for medical students 
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381 A nesthesiology (5) 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical 


and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; blood volume determinations 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. Center (Spring) 
382 Anesthesiology (5) 


Surgical 


Dealy 
anesthesia, resuscitation, laryngoscopy, endotracheal technique, 
Preoperative evaluation. 2 seniors: 4-week elective periods. V.A Hosp 
(Spring) 
383 Pediatric Anesthesia (5) Hassan 


Clinical preoperative evaluation, pediatric anesthesia, infant resuscitation 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp (Spring) 


Biochemistry 


Professors ^" r : 
P $ C.R. Treadwell (Chairman), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny 
tady : Lecturers W.W., Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), R.W. Albers (Brain), Roscoe 

En (Brain), Arnold Schaefer, Edward Steers, Jr. W.F. Anderson 
ocior E Pedro Cuatrecasas (Enzymology), H.L. Ozer, Gordon Gurofl 
*Ssistany pr — J.M. Bailey 
"Pecia] corners Glenn Walker, Linda Gallo (Researc n) — 

"rers Walter Mertz (Inorganic Me tabolism), J.C. Smith, Jr 


P 
of esSSoria 


*5 
201 Medica] Bioche 


Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles and their relation 
o medicine, (Fall) 


mistry (8) Staff 


221. 


22€ 
<4 General Biochemistry (4-4) 


Cor Braduate students. 
34, 54. Mate 


Vahouny 
Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Chemistry 


rial fee, $20 a semester (Academic year) 


25 
<<4 Bi x 
Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) 


Biochemistry y 
istry 201 or 


Cuatrecasas 


of enzymes and enzyme reactions. Prerequisite: Biochem- 

or 221. (Spring) 

2 . 

225 Biochem; 
emical Procedures (3) 


I B. Smith and Staff 
"Aborator y 


iffer course. Material fee for nonmedical students, $16. Content 
and S each time course js offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall 
a Spring) 
227 Bi 
lo ie UM 
Chemistry Seminar (1) Stafi 
urre s . 
to limi literature in biochemistry, mainly for graduate students, but open 
or ited number of specially qualified medical students. Content dif 
Se " 


ach time 


Spring) course is offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and 
232 p 
TOteins " ; 
p teins and Amino Acids (1) Steers 
Terequisite 


Biochemistry 221 (Spring) 


Bageant 


anesthesia, infant 
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241 Isotopes (3) Burt 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their applications in biol 
and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiati 
safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonme 
students, $16. (Spring) 


251 Carbohydrate Metabolism (1) ; 
Prerequisite: Biochemistry 201 or 222. (1971-72 and alternate yeas! 
- : : A ... Brad 
252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Albers, "o 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. Re 


biochemical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic pro 


unique to the brain. (Spring) 


y .at jla% 
254 Human Nutrition (1) Po 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 


plication of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 
Kran 


ants. E 
-—— af 


256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate stt K 
phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sye 
plication of these processes to evaluation of function. (Spring 
ow 
258 Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


nts 
ate StU 
to limited number of graduate : atio” 


For medical students; open 


: : , uta". 
Contribution of molecular biology to understanding of human m "md 
and hereditary diseases. Specific disease states and genetics a 
-—— 
structure discussed. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 222. (Spring i 
e 


260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) "m. 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students jis 
chemistry of the pathways of biosynthesis and mete itt 
regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement e s 

manifestations of steroid imbalance 

(Spring) 


steroids, 
enous steroids, clinical 
changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. vs! 
s : ES vaho 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) d 


For graduate students; open to maximum of 15 medical students. 


techniques for study of lipid biochemistry. 1970 71 and alterno (he) 
metabolism of lipids, including digestion, energy production, yd 
function in specialized tissues and subcellular structures. d " 
alternate years: chemistry, properties, occurrence of important ^ ay 
biological lipids. Content differs each time course 15 offeret 


repeated for credit. (Spring) ga 
: t dors e An 
266 Biochemical Genetics (1) sto d | 
i e 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduat 
(Spring) pa 
279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar E 
Transport (10) gie Jig 
Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney ) 
(Spring . 


seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


CLINICAI 


ENGINEERING 


280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) 


Study of factors influencing the dev 
In rabbits, 


(Spring) 


Bailey 


elopment and course of atherosclerosis 


2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 


?81 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and B. Smith 
Enzymes (10) 

Research in à problem already under investigation in the Department or 

a project in related fields suggested by the student. 2 seniors; 8-week 

elective periods, School of Medicine (Spring) 


282 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Me 
Transport (10) 


Biochemical investigation of a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
Interest to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
Jepartment. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine 
(Spring) 


tabolism and Vahouny 


^ 
283 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the 


Heart (10) Vahouny 
Studies 


On metabolic regulation and effect of drugs. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods, School of Medicine (Spring) 
286 Re x , » 2 ; r x r 
, esearch on Transfer RNA and I rotein Biosynthesis R.C. Gallo 
in N 


‘Normal and Tumor Cells (10) 
Investigative work on isolation and purification of RNA fractions and 
unction in protein synthesis, 2 


« Seniors; 8-week elective periods. National 
Cancer Institute (Spring) 


295 Roc WP 
Research in Biochemistry (arr.) 


Staff 
F > 
9r freshman and sophomore medical students and graduate students 
a Lücipation in à project under investigation in the Department or one in 
i related field suggested by the student and approved by the Staff. Con- 
Fal differs each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
299 3 all and SPring—as arranged) 
7300 " A 
Thesis Research (3.3) Staff 
398 A 
d . - 
vanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
mite 


d to " 3 -- " " 
Ration. M Students preparing for the Doct 


39 way be repeated for credit. 
729 Dice 
ISsertati 
1 Ssertation Research (arr.) si 
Amited to Doct 


all . or of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 
4nd spring—as arranged ) 


or of Philosophy general exami 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


al : 
v Engineering 
of 
€550,. 
ioc B, 
ne, ciate “Ceres (( hairman) 
LM 


Ofere ` 
ctor yj 0r W.E 


s . Anderson 
unón 


G 
allo ; 
is Se 
Dior In 
Vestigator at the National Cancer Institute 
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‘ 
351 Medical Engineering for Medical Students (10) Fowler, Eisenbeff 
(Formerly Medicine 379 Medical Engineering for Medical Students) 
Medical and engineering students will be paired whenever possible 
vide a mutual introduction to the principles and practices of each er 
pline. Instruction will be provided through seminar and lecture per 
ith inst 


and participation in current laboratory projects. Consultation w 
2 seniors; 8-week elective per! 


to ff^ 


tor required prior to enrollment. ods: 
(Spring) 

353 Electronics and Computers (10) ca? 
(Formerly Medicine 399 Heart Disease: Electronics and Computers P. 
Research in one of the following areas—computer analysis of arthy arf 
correlation of ECG with autopsy data, ECG variability, ECG i 
exercise, instrumentation in blood pressure recording, computer analy 
pulmonary function tests, plethysmograph, phonocardiography, stati y 
analysis of ECG data, automatic identification of bacteria, computer 9? 
sis of electrophoretic curves. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. 


(Spring) 


Dermatology 


Professor R.S. Higdon (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor J.Q. Gant, Jr. 

Associate Clinical Professor Hayden Kirby-Smith 

Assistant Professor Mervyn Elgart uo P, 

Assistant Clinical Professors C.S. Brown, Manuel Landman, P.L. Rep? 
Donald Mitchell, L.E. Harman, Jr., C.S. Thurston, L.J. Eanet 

Clinical Instructors Phylis Huene, H.S. Golomb, Maria Turner 


Special Lecturer Gerda Landman T 
1301 Dermatology (1) 
Diseases of the skin. (Fall) 


380 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Conferences, lectures, and 
patients with wide variety of dermatoses are seen. T 
with diagnosis and treatment of common skin disorders. ultu? i 
surgical procedures, technique for using liquid nitrogen tanc at 
identification of fungi, microscopic diagnosis of common "n p 
eases. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Ree 


(Spring) m) 


attendance at Dermatology vat 
"o acquall gol 


381 Dermatology Clinic (5) 
Same as Dermatology 380. 1 senior; 4-week electiv 
Air Force Base Hosp. (Spring) 


e periods: 


n the $° 


a — NS 
* Dr. Eisenberg is Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 


neering and Applied Science 
t Required for medical students 


Čpidemiology and Environmental Health 


b 
Peters J.W. Millar (Chairman), J.A. Halsted (International Health) 
Soci ip ecturer Daniel Finucane 

0. E Professor C.R. Hartman : 

Sistany Clinical Professors David Frost, G.O. Pierce, WJ. Zukel 
Assis, t rofessors M.E. Landay, E.N. Kassira, H.A. Bradford 


BET CAN Cal’ Pyosssenro-T au 
Assistang al Professors Law 


rence Pyle, Jr., John Vinyard, Jr. 
rofessorial Le: ‘turers 


S.H. Barboo, Jr., C.H. Miller, N.E. Manos 
* 
201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Millar and Staff 
nvironmental Health (2) 
For medical students: open to qualified graduate students. Principles and 
methodology of epidemiology and biostatistics, Ecological approach to 
health ànd disease, including parasitology and mycology. (Spring) 
2] 
7 Advanced Mycology (1) Landay 
(FNanced study of fungi. Prerequisite: Microbiology 211 or equivalent. 
all) 


2 
<18 Advanced Parasitology (1) 


Millar 
Or medica] Students; open to qualified graduate students. Study of host- 
Parasite relationships, including laboratory procedures. 10 sophomores 
9r juniors (Fall) 
230 Biostar: 
Biostatistics (2) Bradford, Manos 
Sd Braduate Students. Application of Statistical methods to health-related 
ems, 


2 Prerequisite: elementary college algebra. (Spring) 
5 ; 
Research in Epidemiology (arr.) 


Articipation in ex 
à munity medici 
301 Epi 

p demiology an 


Staff 


Perimental studies in infectious diseases and research in 
ne. Admission by permission of Department. (Fall) 


d Environmental Health (1) 
Ctures , i . 
Provida and seminars Emphasis on means of or 
Ness cM *Pidemiologica] solutions to he 


bri gi *alth resources and significant socioeconomic consider 

ng lotal health to the community, 
Individual citize J 
Braduate dividual citizens. W 
st : Microbiology 2 


Staff 
ganizing community to 
alth problems, developing an aware- 


ations in 
showing importance of health as 
Orld health problems. Prerequisite for 
11, 212; or equivalent. (Spring) 


Staff 
— Students; open to graduate students by arrangement. 
vention " Pathology of disease and international aspects of disease pre- 

Mores | "d Control, including world demographic problems. 20 sopho- 
359 T Juniors, (Fall) 


Por meq, Perimental Epidemiology (1) Staff 
Parti dica] Students; open to gradu 
Olo, i tion in de 
s Studies 

aPplied dies of q 


E to field use 


ate students by arrangement. Student 
finitions, design, and methods for developing epidemi- 


Iseases, Coordinated so that protocol developed can be 
* 10 sophomores or juniors, (Fall) 
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£a illi 
353 Military Preventive Medicine (1) be 
ntal and sanitation problems, epide 
ance and their prevention and © d 
d submarine medicine. Sophomor 


| Operational medicine, environme 
logic diseases of military import 
Medical aspects of aerospace an 
juniors. (Fall) 
m 


380 Methods in Public Health (5) T. 
Rotation through all divisions, including mental health, maternal an 
health, environmental medicine, communicable diseases; field trip* 


(Spring) y 
382 Clinical Practice of Public Health (10) , d 
Study in depth of public health practice, participating as membe iy 
mobile unit screening for various diseases in the community: 
8-week elective periods. D.C. Dept. of Public Health (Spring) $ 


384 Research in Public Health (10) ost! 
" a n 
Supervised research; the student selects the topic from à broad 7 o 
public health problems, including mental health, maternal rats 
health, environmental medicine, epidemiological methods, iost 
IMP seniors; 8-week elective periods. (Spring) " 
| 385 Studies in Cardiovascular Disease (5) " yj 
Participation in one or more current studies at the National He cio? 
tute; selection by the student. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
(Spring) 
E A 
| 386 Parasitic Diseases (5) "m p 
Diagnosis, treatment, epidemiology, laboratory aspects of i e 
sitic diseases; intensive instruction in sigmoidoscopy. 1 sen 
| elective periods. (Spring) 7 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) P" 4 
| Limited to students preparing for Doctor of Philosophy gener ed) 
tion. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—®* 8 y 
| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) T. rd 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeal 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 
| nye p 
Medical and Public Affairs F 
Professor Murdock Head (Chairman) 
Associate Professor C.W. Shilling oi 
*301 Forensic Medicine (1) Head and Trial Practice jm? y 
Four weeks of Law 385 Trial Practice Court. Pret preh, 
trial of medical malpractice cases. Junior medical stu or nin 
(Fall—Saturday 


present the complaint and defense. 


* Required for medical students. 
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351 Forensic Medicine (2) 
Open to sophomore medical students. 
Problems arising when the professional 
Overlap. Prob 
licensure and 


lions of practice, and compelled treatment. (Fall) 


Medicine 


Pro 
pors T.M. Brown, M.J. Ron 


i Sappington, A.B. Rosenbaum, T.J. Greenwalt, F.L. 
Associato anchester, L.E. Putnam, M.H. Stolar, C.W. Thompson 
Maps Professors S.W. Bush, W.R. Felts, Jr. G.A Kelser, Jr 


ho; (Associ« 
‘airman 


Searc 
ch~ -Pharmac Oli 


Mass 

su I , | | 
A imi, J.P. Nasou.. J.A Curtin, J.K. Viktora (Research—Biochemistry 
enhos (Research 


Bioch TD Endo rine Research ) H.W . Clar k, Jr. (Resear h- 
bins m am). D.J. Massaro, J.B. O'Connell, 1 awrence Pierce, W.O. Dob- 
Attori RG, Loudon, Juan Calatayud, K.L. Becker, J.M Bacos 


seph ? Clinical Pro 
Sin «e» J.W. I 
Murray E H.D. Ecker, C.W. Jones, E.S. Gladsden, Maurice Mensh, F.J 
Silver J P. Parker III, M.H. Rosenberg, Milton Gusack, Jack Kleh, H.M 
CA. ^l Mann, Edward Adelson, R.R. Belton, S.D. Loube, Arthur Ruskin, 
Ls. Bir oberg, H.E. Ticktin, LJ. Thomas, W.O. Bailey, Jr., Ruth Benedict, 
Vin Wren Louis Ross, S.W. Kirstein, Israel Kessler, W.D. Brill, Mar- 
JM. Pigs Schulman, Alfred Baer, Herbert Abramson, Bertle Nelson, 
sani 

Plinge, Professors F.A. Peck, P.A. 
linicg) - Bailey (Research—Microbiology), B.I Johnson (Research 
As; UY Ye; """acology), C.H. Oliver, Jr., [.R. Shworles (Social Psychology), 
istan 3, Ber, Jr., S.H Danovitch, Gerrit Besselaar, Philip Witorsch 
rofessors T.A. Gonder, David Horwitz, R.B. Castell, S.T. 


“ylor, rw, "Rose, Adolph Friedman, R.B. Miller, F.D. Chapman, R.G. 
bkin, | . -Ong, Virginia Beelar, J.F. Ambury, T.L. Hartman, Borris 
Mad Goce 18> Jr., A.W. Danish, Alvin Seltzer, CE. Law, EL. Rea. 
BH, O¢,O8sels, HO 


Mott, J.H. Watson, N.H. Rubenstein, W.L. Stone III. 
Cooper, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman, F.M. Gross, 
. ' Silas Babin, Jr., Alice Brigl Jack Crowell, D.S. Davis 
„a, GDStei ^an é » JF., Ice rignam, Jac rowel, ay 

William "5 EK, Harris II, R] Dyer, D.M. Tormey, E.H. Bauersfeld, 


R, Melly ESEJ. Leonard, HI. Passes, C.W. Foulke, A.A. Lear, O.W. 
“YMong >. Poole, H.¢ 


d Scal sadin, S.J. Talpers, W.L. Hall, George Sharpe, 
M “salettar, M.A Sislen, C.J. Savarese, Jr., G.C. Buchanan. G.T. 


Is P 
r d 
Ofessor of Law in t ‘ 
i he University's National Law Center 


*Sharpe, Head 
Examples drawn from the range of 
interests of lawyers and physicians 
lem contexts include malpractice, personal injury litigation, 
discipline, ethics and economics, hospitals and other institu 


nansky, L.K. Alpert, J.M. Evans, A.E. Parrish. 
man) Wolff, Halla Brown, Irene Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, W.N. Jensen (Chair- 


Prandoni, Herbert Pollack (Biochemistry ), J.J. Rhein- 
Land, Ben- 
^, M.H. Jacobson. Irene Siu, R.C. Fowler, Ariel Hollinshead (Re- 
8y), Mary Watt, N.C. Kramer, Milton Corn. Rashid 


fessors O.R. Farley, Janet Travell, Alfred Brigulio, Jo- 
JN S - Latimer, Jr., TJ. Abernethy, F.S. Bacon, Elizabeth Hill, 


Instructors C.H. Chan (Metabolic Research), W.R 


Clinical Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, 


Special Lecturers Sol Katz (Pulmonary Disease), 
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Economos, Irwin Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. Hagenbucht! 
G.N. Polis, W.F. Morrissey, R.A. Apter, M.S. Artenstein, J.E. Stauch (^ 
search), Jean Lucas, B.R. Cooperman, Francis Chucker, Gilbert Hurt. 
R.S. Wilkinson, W.E. Gallinek, L.H. Biben, W.H. Harvey, William Kun 
Dorothea Chapman, L.H. Fenton, F.J. Jarsen, C.W. Humphreys, Jr. li 
Schlein, D.J. Hand, Ruben Lopez-Toca, J.C. Rios, P.A. Haber, will! 
Whitmore, Jr., J.R. Shapiro, Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, J.H. Piedra efi 

Ayers (Research), TYE 


Asmundsson, S.H. Mendelson, Mustafa Saleem, G.H. Nachnani we 


Kress, Frederick Meyers, Lily Ruckstuhl, C.U. Shilling, H.O. : 
R.M. Kaufman, Andre Barrabini, Robert Kramer, F.J Borsody, 
Schoenfeld, M.J. Halberstam, D.W. Datlow, G.G. Kay, R.A. F ischer, se 


Moore, R.M. Huffman, E.B. Thompson, S.A. Lundberg, Florentino Pa 


S.J. Conway, L.P. Appel, M.A. Herman, R.O. Knox, R.S. Waldman, ide 
Marvin Schn yf 


Turner, C.W. Kinzer, S.A. Schwartz, Andree Thomas, 

Fidel Quintana, Gladys Rosenstein, Herman Rosenstein, A.G Brody, ‘ade’ 
Kenner, N.P. Trujillo, LV. Magal, G.A. Tralka, L.F. Barker, R.J: 
man. D.D. Haut, Isaac Weiszer, P.R. Lenz, A.J. Anderson, P Mif 


J.F. Mermel, Richard Hochman, P.J. Sullivan, S.H. Schachner, ! Cot 
mor, M.M. Shefferman, PooLiang Chang, E.J. Chap, L.M. Weiss, ja? 


nally, Bernard Grand, J.C. Perkins, A.M. Mondzac, H.J. Alpes 
Christodoulou, P.V. Holland, Leo Janis, A.P. Klaus, A.L. Komaro™ 


McConnaughy, J.J. Schneider "mu 
R.W. Berliner (Renal pis? $ 


W.L. Nalls (Pulmonary Disease), Albert Sjoerdsma (Internal Medicine? lot! 
Frederickson (Internal Medicine), Pierre Tulou, T.W. Mattingly (Cardi? 

Putnam and" 
ysical dist’ dr 


Designe A 
aking- U 


*301 Physical Diagnosis (4) 
Theoretical and practical application of principles of ph) 
training with bed patients under individual instruction. 
velop ability in examination of patients and case history t 
D.C. Gen., and affiliated hosps (Spring) | 


nd 
*302 Laboratory Medicine (2) Rheingold a: 


vids 
Clinical application of laboratory examinations of blood, body f 


à 

dates, etc (Spring) te? 
*303 Principles of Internal Medicine (2 

Principles and practice of internal medicine (Spring) m 

I. Brown, Romansky; ? ft 


*305 Inpatient Clerkship I (10) : 
ic 
Training in comprehensive study of patients; history and phys reacht 


a oi 
inaton; ward rounds, consultations, conferences, preceptorie roug 
seminars. Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. (8-week periods 
academic year) a” 


Hill, Apter, Katz, ont " "go 


hosps. and 


*306 Inpatient Clerkship II (5) 
Continuation of Medicine 305, Fairfax and V.A 
Center (Spring—4 weeks) 


* Required for medical students 
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*308 Univ ersity Clinic (10) 


Studies of ambulatory 
general medicine 
Univ. Clinic 


Watt and Staff 
patients under close supervision. Daily clinics in 
and various specialties: conferences on current cases 
(8-week periods throughout academic year) 
309 Medical Pulmonary Conferences (1) 
Weekly conference, 
Hosp. (Fall) 


Gusack, Silver 
primarily for interns and residents. 30 students. Univ 


310 Hematology Rounds (1) Rheingold 


Diagnostic and therapeutic evaluation of hospitalized patients with hema- 
tologic disorders. 6 students. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


313 Special Topics in Medicine (1) Pollack, N. Kramer, H. Brown 
Application of Principles of basic science 


s to problems of clinical med 
icine, (Fall) 


345 Introduction to Hypertensive Cardiovascular Disease (1) 


Tamagna 
(Fall—1 month) 


2 juniors. Univ. Clinic 
346 Clinical Evaluation of Patients with Hematological Corn 
Disorders (1) 
4 juniors, D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Fall—1 month) 
347 Clinical Evalu 
Disorders (1) 


4 juniors, D.C, Gen. Hosp. 


ation of Patients with Cardiac Massumi, Rios 


(Fall —1 month) 
348 Clinical Evaluation of Patients with 


Ticktin 
Gastrointestinal Disorders (1) 

4 juniors, D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Fall—1 month) 
349 Introduction to Clinical Endocrinology and Metabolism (1) Becker 


20 juniors, V.A. Hosp. (Fall —1 month) 


350 Chin: A " a 
0 Clinical Introduction to Liver Disease (1) 
6 juniors, V.A. Hosp. 
35 i i24 . 
l Introduction to Clinical Nephrology (1) 
8 juniors, V.A. Hosp. 
355 (wv ` 
5 Clinical Electrocardiogra 


Finkelstein 
(Fall—1 month) 


O'Connell 
(Fall—1 month) 


phy (1) Calatayud 
asic Principle of electrocardiography. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 
360 
Hematology Preceptorship (5) Rheingold 
wServation of and participation in diagnosis and treatment of patients 
inn hematologic disorders in the office and hospital. 1 senior; 4-week 
“ctive periods. (Spring) 
62 Capa: 
Cardiology (5) 
cane tunity to observe and take part in cardiac evaluation and patient 
te * under tutorial supervision. Participation in electrocardiograph in- 
*rPretation 


and other diagnostic procedures as well as activities in the 
£ F 


n 
tensive ( are Units, Pediatric Wards 


*qu and Cardio-Thoracic Surgical pro 
req 
fo, Medica} stud 
» Aden 


ts 
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gram. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hos? 


(Spring) 
pitts’ 


363 Pulmonary and Communicable Diseases (5) 
and infe 


Clinical experience with a wide variety of chronic pulmonary : 
and pleural biopsies, spinal tap” 
physiology ®* 
2 senio™ 


tious disease problems. Thoracenteses 
and pulmonary function testing. Weekly basic pulmonary 
tures and attendance at Medical-Surgical Chest conferences. 


4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp (Spring) 


364 Renal-Metabolic Diseases (5) 


1 hys 
Combined exposure to endocrine and renal problems; emphasis On ps 


k elect 


ologic aspects of the diseases seen in this area. 2 seniors; 4-wee 

periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 

‘Need ^ " ockt! 
366 Clinical Endocrinology (5) Bee" 

: q wi 

Clinical experience—endocrinology, metabolism, and genetics Studer. af 

be given opportunity to examine endocrine patients, make prety 


diagnosis, and assist in treatment. 1 senior; 4-week elective perioe>: 

Hosp. (Spring) 
salata 

367 Research in Clinical Electrocardiography (10) Calata) 


Active participation in research in clinical electrocardiography. ‘cite 
prerequ 3) 


tions of the ECG with clinical and/or pathological data sprint 
Medicine 355. 1 senior; 8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (9P ' 
all 

viktora, V. 


368 Biochemical Effects of Drugs in Man (5) 

atory & 

Correlation between clinical research at the bedside and laboratory atien” 
mentation. Participation in clinical and laboratory follow-up of P^. 
(Spring 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center if 
Inu 


369 Metabolic Fate of Drugs in Viktora, Penhos, Johnson 


Animals and Man (10) w 
itative * 
Introduction to methods used in study of drug metabolism, qualita wee 


»niors: 
quantitative chromatography, organ perfusion studies. 4 senior 


elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Cente (Spring) w 
AP 
370 Inpatient Medicine (5) Medi? 
Diagnostic studies and clinical management of bed patients on nou 
Service; teaching rounds and conferences. 4 seniors; 4 we 
periods. Fairfax Hosp (Spring) jid 
J 
PPE r ; e zelts, 
371 Arthritis and Rheumatic Diseases (5) T. Brown, Bush, Fel ahi” 
a " 
nt 0 f 
Introduction to clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment a ures o 
and rheumatic diseases, review of clinical and research pro* sp. 
ployed in laboratory. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
Clinic (Spring) p 
. p Kr? 
$^ 79.8 " ^ Parrish 1 
372 Clinical Renal Disease (5) Parr! f rou 
,: war o> 
Clinical and laboratory procedures for study of renal disease» z " d 
4-week elect! 


consultations, conferences, seminars. 1 senior; 
Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. (Spring) 


ral posp” 


, ‘ zene 
* Dr. Pitts is Chief of Pulmonary and Communicable Diseases, Walter Reed Gen 
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373 Inpatient Medicine (5) Romansky, Ticktin 


Medical Service; ward rounds, 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. 


Comprehensive study of patients on GWU 
Consultations, seminars, conferences. & 
D.C. Gen. Hosp (Spring) 


374 Clinical Microbiology (5) Romansky 


ectious diseases; rounds, confer- 
4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp. 


Clinical and laboratory problems in 
ences, seminars. 1 senior: 
(Spring) 


inf. 


375 Studies in Hypertension (10) 


Tamagna 
Participation in car 


€ of inpatients and outpatients 
l senior; 


8-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 


376 Total Patient Care (10) 


and in research projects 
(Spring) 


Tamagna 
Teamwork program for total 


logic studies and 
senior; 


patient care, inc] 
rehabilitation; group 
8-week elective periods. Univ 


uding clinical and psycho- 
conferences; research studies. 1 
Hosp (Spring) 
377 Hepatic and Metabolic Diseases (5) 


Clinical studies of patients with 


splenoportography, liver biopsy; 
metabolism in 


Ticktin 
hepatic and Pancreatic disease, endoscopy, 
research studies in enzym 


nes and ammonia 
hepatic diseases. 2 seniors; 


| 4-week elective periods. D.C. 
Gen. Hosp (Spring) 

378 F : ` . 

78 Endocrinology and Cancer ( hemotherapy (5) Alpert 
M linical and laboratory work: emphasis on endocrinology (and metabo- 
lism) or 


cancer chemotherapy, depen 


ding on the student's choice 
lective periods. Univ. € linic 


(Spring) 


2 seniors; 

4-week e 

379 ^ P X r í 
Hepatic Diseases (5) Finkelstein 
Full Participation in clinical program involvin 
ment of Patients with all types of hepatobiliary 
Specialized techniques; teaching rounds, clinical and research seminars. 


Additional Clinical or laboratory research experience encouraged. 2 sen- 
1 . " i 
Ors; 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp (Spring) 


g evaluation and manage- 
disease using routine and 


3 "0. 
80€ linica] Appli 
Application 
Slates 
and er 


cation of Tissue Immunology (5) 


of immunologic methods to 
and metabolic diseases: 
zymes; 


N. Kramer 


study of human hypersensitivity 
serum proteins, including protein hormones 


research principles and methods. 3 seniors; 4-week elective 


Periods, D.« - Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
382 Clin; MET ? ; 
nical € ardiopulmonary Phy siology (10) Massumi 
Clinic. 
linica] and laboratory evaluation of cardiac and pulmonary problems; 
training 


og in ECG, phonocardiography, cardiac 
we Rphy, Pulmonary function 
ee electiv € periods, D«4 


catheterization, angiocardi- 
testing. Research encouraged. 1 senior; 8- 
3 Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
983 7 

bor; : 
es ratory Studie 


s of Human Entero- and Respiratory 
Iruses (10) 


Perkins 


€Searc ; . 

"- “arch program involving characterization of new entero- and respira- 
y 

sen viruses; rounds, conferences, seminars; laboratory techniques. 1 
lOr 


` 8-week elective periods. N.LH (Spring) 
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384 Inpatient Medicine (5) 


Clinical case studies, including histories and physical examinations, a 
sultations, pathologic and radiologic follow-up; library assignments; wa 
rounds and conferences. 6 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 
Center (Spring) 

385 Inpatient Medicine (5) p 
T : : : ica 
Team member in clinical program involving complete study of medi 

2 seniors; 4-week electi 


patients. Ward rounds, seminars, conferences. 2 


periods. V.A. Hosp. (Spring) 


ad. $ 
386 Inpatient Medicine and Medical Emergencies (5) Curtin, Bac? 


dicine (If 


To prepare seniors for internship. Assignments to inpatient me ce 
tensive Care Unit) and emergency room; ward rounds and conferen sek 
radiologic and pathologic follow-up; library assignments. 4 seniors; 4 
elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
. . ^- nal i ;obsoP 
387 Renal Diseases—Clinical Fluid and Electrolyte M. Jacob 
Problems (10) " 
n . e Bw 
Rounds, clinics, conferences, clinical research projects. 1 senior; 8 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
n 
I : a row 
388 Experience in Allergy (5) H. B Ji 


^ e» ests; © 
Diagnosis and treatment of allergic states; skin, eye, and scratch tes k ele” 
ical and experimental studies; library assignments. 2 seniors; Miss: 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) " 
1 $t 
389 Research (3) Mel 
Research project under supervision of members of Department of 
icine. Limited to juniors. Univ. and D.C. Gen. hosps. (Fall) 
, ; vans, Nach 
390 Inpatient Medicine (10) Evans, Nac "m 
cons 


Comprehensive study of Medical Service patients; ward rounds, ' gv 
tions, conferences, preceptorial teaching, seminars. 6 seniors; 


elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) sii 
391 Clinical Cardiology (5) Un" 
s : jods. 
Includes electrocardiography. 8 seniors; 4-week elective period 
Hosp. (Spring) of 
<0? 
; nde 
392 General Practice Preceptorship (5) J.P. À niot + 
c 
Preceptorship in small urban community general practice. 1$ 
week elective periods. Waynesboro, Va. (Spring) cot 


«ardt? 
io diso! 
with hematologic d pore 
n electroP ^ iol 
k elective 


393 Clinical Hematology (5) 
Clinical and laboratory studies of patients 


bone marrow and peripheral blood smears, hemoglobt 
evaluation of coagulation mechanism. 1 senior; 4-wee 


D.C. Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 
394 Clinical Cardiology (5) de 
an 


I e atio 
Diagnosis in heart disease; emphasis on clinical examination * 
cardiography. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. 


tion (Spring) 


e in Waynesboro 


Anderson is in private practic 


MICROBIOLOGY 


398 Introduction to Cardiology (5) Bacos 
correlating bedside approach 


to cardiovascular diag- 
special diagnostic studies, including phonocardiography, atrial 
electrocardiography, cardiac 


catheterization, angiocardiography, 1 senior; 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
399 Research in Sulfur Amino Acid Me 


Investigation of factors regul: 
liver utilizing assays of e 


Clinical cardiology, 
nosis with 


tabolism (10) Finkelstein 


iting methionine metabolism in 
nzyme activity, in 
in vivo metabolic studies. 1 senior; 
(Spring) 


mammalian 
vitro hepatic perfusion, and 
8-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Microbiology 


P Ofessors A.M. (€ 
Tiffith (Visiting 
0 *550ria] Lectur 


iriffin, Mary Louise Robbins, R.C. P 
), Rudolph Hugh 


arlett (Chairman), L.J. 


Puno, — Gordon (Virology), Dorothy Heilman (Cellular Im- 

socias, 2” M.S. Legator (Microbial Genetics) 

tristan, : rofessors L.F, Affronti, Melvin Reich 3 . 

Ssistany manners G.L. Wright, Jr., Y ang-Ming Chu, Kun-yen Huang 

Cohe l'ofessorial Lecturers P.J Price, Rosalie De Giovanni-Donnelly, M.H 
en 


*5 A . . 

“01 Medical Microbiology (6) Parlett and Staff 
Students. Bacteria, rick- 
metazoa which relate to the health 
man—cultural studies, methods of 


For medical students; open to qualified graduate 
Cttsiae, 


viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, 


4nd disease of diagnoses, theories 
(Spring) 


P 1 
él] Microbiology (4) 


Staff 
For &raduate students Bacteria, fungi, rickettsiae, viruses Prerequisite: 
any biological laboratory 


science, Chemistry 51-52, 53.54. Laboratory 
fee, $16, (Fall) 


: 
*12 Pathogenic Mic 


For Sraduate students 
armful activities of 
equivalent, I 


robiology (4) Staff 


emphasis on 
Microbiology 211 or 


Continuation of Microbiology 211: 
microorganisms. Prerequisite 


aboratory fee, $16 (Spring) 
R 


*14 Tis ~~ " +e te 
Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic V ariation (4) 
Techniques of 


Terequisite: 


Chu, Price 
issue culture and means of studying somatic 


variations 
Microbiology 211. 212. 


Spring) 
225 M " 
Microbial Physiology I (3) Affronti, Reich 
lOochem;.. s 
= shemical features of various microorganisms— especially bacteria—de- 
- *d and compared with those of the animal cell. Prerequisite: Bio- 
(Fa Y 221-22. Microbiology 211: or permission of instructor. 
"all) 
ired g 


9r me 
edica] Students 
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226 Microbial Physiology Il (3) Affronti, Reich 
Interactions of drugs and microorganisms 
resistance of microbes to drugs, metabolism of drugs by microbes. 
requisite: Microbiology 225 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

wright 


Serologi® 
ons 


action of drugs on microbes 


Pre 


230 Immunology (4) 


Fundamental immunologic concepts. 
esearch situati 
212 or equiv® 


For graduate students. 
and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and r 


emphasized in the iaboratory. Prerequisite: Microbiology 


lent. Laboratory fce, $16. (1970—71 and alternate years: fall) 


Staff 
theories 
nsitiv” 


231 Cellular Immunology (2) 
Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, 
of autoimmunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed hyperse 


ties, and heritable immunogenic defects. (Fall) 
Robbins, Huang 


233 Molecular Biology of Viruses (4) " 
„izatió 
Biochemical and genetic characterizat! 


Primarily for graduate students , 
201 or 211. Laboratory 1% 


of viruses. Prerequisite: Microbiology 


nonmedical students, $16 (Fall) 
" h 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) Hug” 
x 3 " 8 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature 
applied to bacteria, development of bacterial classification based upon © 


Prerequisite: 
fa 

Hug” 

í students 

og aduate tU ai! 
Microbiology 


tionships, survey of characteristics of bacterial groups. 
72 and alternate years: 


crobiology 212 or equivalent. (1971-72 
251 Bacteriology (2) 

Primarily elective course for medical students; open t 

Clinical situations involving bacteriology. Prerequisite: 


or equivalent. (Fall) 
ins 
emn ybbif* 
255 Virology (2) Huang; "3 " 
è / » stude" 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to graduate st req 

. . ; ^ c 

General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situations. r 


site: Microbiology 201 or 212. (Fall) ; 
wrig? 


257 Immunochemistry (3) pio 
> ents. " 

Primarily for graduate students; open to qualified medical student tiv? 
logica Y „orob 


chemical, physiochemical, and genetic aspects of immuno 
substances. Prerequisite: Biochemistry 221-22 or equivalent. MILLS 
ology 211, 212, and 230 recommended. Limited enrollment. 
72 and alternate years: spring) 
n ato! 


— i : » ; tiv, Leg 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giov anni-Donnelly; m 
bial systems 


For medical and graduate students. Survey of micro 


depict basic concepts of genetic principles (Spring) ist 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) " 
; : ate stude" 
For medical and graduate students. Required of graduate stu 
(Academic year) ysl 
- ins, 
280 Virology (10) Robbin ajos $ 
‘ - sc 
Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 4 
week elective periods. (Spring) 
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281 Bacterial Physiology (5) Reich, Affronti 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 5 seniors; 4- 


week elective periods. (Spring) 

282 Immunology (5) Wright, Chu, Parlett 
Research problems. 3 seniors: 4 week elective periods (Spring) 

283 Bacteriology (10) Hugh 


Selected problems; library assignments, laboratory studies. 2 seniors; 8- 
week elective periods. (Spring) 
284 Microbial Genetics (5) De Giovanni-Donnelly 
Research problems; 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods. (Spring) 


? 1 S : . " r 1 ve " . 
^85 Immunologic Characterization of € ell Lines in Tissue Chu, Price 
Culture (10) 
Preparation of specific antigens from a cell strain 
bodies against this strain in appropriate mammalian host; identification of 


unknown cell types using tissue culture, serology, immunochemistry. 2 
seniors; 8-week elective periods (Spring) 


and production of anti- 


PQ : P ` " r ye ` " . 
^56 Diploid Cell Lines in Tissue € ulture (10) Chu, Price 
Mammalian cells growing on glass surfaces in various media, staining 
Chromosomes and determining chromosome pattern and number, methods 
of cell preservation such as liquid nitrogen freezing. 2 seniors; 8-week 
elective periods. (Spring) 
+87 Transformation of Cells in Tissue Culture (10) Chu, Price 
Conversion of normal Cell lines in tissue culture to he 
*monstration of cancerous nature of transformation by inoculation of 
hamster cheek pouch. Polyoma virus and SB 40 used with various cell 
types, including human embryo. 2 


teroploid cell lines, 


4 Seniors; 8-week elective periods. 
(Spring) 

2¢ ` 1 ls . . + . 

“93 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
Selected topics in Microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 

295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 


Content differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


29 
3-300 Thesi 


s Research (3-3) Staff 
(Academic year) 
3 : 
98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 


amination. 


399 Diss i | 
3 Dissertation Research (arr.) à 
Limited to Doc 
(Fall 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


tor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 


Neurological Surgery 


Professor J.W. Watts 

Clinical Professors J.M. Williams, H.V. Rizzoli (Acting Chairman), H.M. An 
merman 

Associate Clinical Professors J.P. Murphy, L.G. Kempe 

Assistant Professors Emanuele Mannarino, J.L. Fox 

Assistant Clinical Professors G.M. Swain, N.H. Horwitz, Ruth Jakoby, A.P. 
Hustead 


Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll 


*301 Neurological Surgery (1) sa 
0 

Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function s 
nervous system. Transition between basic sciences and neurological SU 


gery stressed and correlated. (Fall) 


351 Introductory Clinical Neurological Surgery (1) staff 


" 1 : ap 
Didactic lectures and attendance at the Neurology-Neurosurgical Confe 
ence. 10 juniors. (Fall—1 month) 

Staff 


352 Neurosurgical Diagnostic Studies (1) » 
ge 


Various diagnostic procedures used in the practice of neurological suf 
discussed and demonstrated. 10 juniors. (Fall—1 month) 

Stevens, Ammermá? 
Emphasis on 
tests, e£ 


1380 Clinical Neurology and Neurosurgery (5) 


Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. 
indications for special neurologic 
and operative procedures: 


(Spring) 


neurologic examination; 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, etc.; 
seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
Kempe 


381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
daily confer’ 


Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, dures 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room proce 

. 1 ve 
emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 1 senior; 4-week electi 


riods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp (Spring) 
Fos 


385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
ures 


Clinical clerkship will inclade experience with diagnostic o 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and assisting in pe 
ation room; conferences and ward rounds, 1 senior; 4-week elective 
riods. V.A. Hosp (Spring) 


proced 


Neurology p 


Professors Harold Stevens, Sean O'Reilly (Chairman) 
Professorial Lecturers K.M. Earle, N.P. Goldstein 
Clinical Professor R.H. Groh 


Associate Clinical Professor 


S. Dekaban 


* Required for medical students 
f An interdepartmental course offered by the departments of Neurological Surgery 4 


58 


Ye 
and Neurolog? 


OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 59 


Assistant Professors M.N. Ozer. Mary Coleman, 
SSistant Clinical Professors G.D. W eick 
Einia Duggins, Cosimo Ajmone Marsan 
nstructor Karin Nelson 


inical Instructors M.C Korengold, R.H. Robertson, Kristof Abraham, E.C. 
Wilner, Miryam Davis 


Ann Barnet 
hardt, Ntinos Myrianthopoulos, Vir- 


*301 Neurology (1) Stevens 


Clinical lectures and demonstrations dealing with form and function of 
nervous system. Transition between | 


asic sciences and clinical neurology 
Stressed and correlated (Fall) 


356 Basic Neurology (1) 


Stevens 
Lectures 


and demonstrations on the form and function of the nervous 


System in the light of basic science problems; emphasis on diagnostic tech- 
niques. (Fall) 


1380 Clinical Neurology and 


O'Reilly, Stevens, Ammerman 
Neurosurgery (5) 


Clinical clerkship in neurology and neurosurgical service. Emphasis on 

neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic 
arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms, etc.: and operative 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 

382 Pe 


tests, e.g., 


procedures. 2 


diatric Neurology (5) 


Clinical clerkship in diagnostic study and care of inpatients and out- 
Patients; conferences and teaching sessions. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 
Periods, Children's Hosp (Spring) 


383 Clinical Neurology (5) 


Emphasis on neurological examination and b 


asic sciences, including neuro- 
anatomy, 


! as applied to clinical material. 2 seniors; 4-week elective pe- 
Mods, Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. (Spring) 

3 "nur " > 
86 Clinical Neurology (10) Goldstein 
Clinica] clerkship under close supervision of highly experienced clinicians 
and teachers. Trainees prepare histories and conduct physicals, attend 
rounds and Conferences, assist in routine procedures. Abundant clinical 


material available, 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods, Mayo Clinic 
(Spring) 


Obs 
Stetri * 
ries and Gynecology 
Prog 
ess, E 
linicar p, John Parks, R.H. Barter, J.G. Sites (Chairman) 


"ocior plessors S.M. Dodek, J.A. Dusbabek 
"ocior Ch essors Benny Waxman, Larry McGowan w m 
el ay iw Professors C.K. Fraser, J.K. € romer, W.T. Lady, W.P. Mc- 
VS ME Pearson, Jr., Shirley Martin, M.S. Kaufman, M.P. Footer, 
Assis, Walters, J.M. Friedman, B.W. Richwine 
a rofessors C.B. Jacobson, J.L. Marlow 
*o 
Hh do medical Students 


Partme , i ię 
ental course offered by the departments of Neurology and Neurological Surgery 
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Assistant Clinical Professors Caroline Jackson, T.A. Wilson, J.R. Epstein, S.H. 
Shea, G.L. Jarvis, N.J. Price, J.C. Walsh, L.M. Liverett, Peter Soyster, HJ: 
Treichler, W.H. Cooper, I.W. Rovner, M.W. Sandmeyer, Jr., N.M. Tart, 
R.B. Nelson, Louis Goldstein, George Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erke® 
beck, L.Q. Pugsley, H.L. Kotz, O.I. Dodek, Jr., J.R. Marshall, G.D. Londo 


H.A. Donald 

Instructor L.F. Arias-Bernal 

Clinical Instructors A.S. Bright, Elizabeth Crisp, S.M. Belinsky, E.E. Gales 
John Lukasik, D.R. € arlson, E.E. Cunningham, Geraldine Paul, M.H. Hire 
S.F. Stewart, Jr., Josiah Sacks, R.E. Badwey, G.R. Hewlett, E.W. Titus, * 
T.H. Gresinger, J.M. Close, E.R. Kolvereid, D.M. Margulies, J.C. Skilli#® 
S.D. Cooley, L.E. Fettig, H.S. Gates, Jr., R.W. Smith, W.D. Wallace, » 
P.H. Perkins, R.M. Regan, B.A. Band, C.E. Townsend, D.H. Martin, 


Perkins, L.C. Radice, J.E. Anderson, A.A. de Moya 
rax mal 
Parks, Sites, W axm? 


*301 Obstetrics and Gynecology (2) EC 
Lectures and demonstrations covering entire field; emphasis on clinic? 
management. (Spring) 

*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) s 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, daily dep. 
mental conferences and ward rounds at 1 niversity, Fairfax, and Colts 


x t1 5 1 và 
hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism of labor and 


e delivery ( Fall) 


types of operativ 


ces *Y cma. E 
381 Clinical Obstetrics (5) Waxman, s 
*- ; T , p elect 
Participation in care of obstetrical inpatients. 2 seniors; 4-week el 


periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
tes 


Waxman, 


382 Clinical Gynecology (5) y 
J J k elec" 


Participation in care of gynecologic inpatients. 2 seniors; 4-Wee 


periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) f 
aisi i i Fr 
383 Clinical Obstetrics (5) aft’ 

J ' ym © 

Includes prenatal clinics, lying-in periods, delivery and postpartu was! 

rounds, conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4-week elective perioe> 

Hosp. Center (Spring) 

;ahr? 


384 Clinical Gynecology (5) Cromer, » 
board; p^ 


Case assignments, rounds and conferences, including tumor ry s 
ue , » 
cologic pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surge?’ Host 


/ash. 
operative care. 2 seniors; 4-week elective per iods. W ast 
Center (Spring) 

386 Inpatient Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) f ren 
` : 1 d sonte!” ag) 
Supervised instruction in large military hospital; rounds and cc (sprite 
4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp: te! 

soys 
388 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) e jc 
È ` ic * f 
All aspects of inpatient and outpatient obstetrical and gynecolo a p^ 
. pathology 7 sit 

rounds, obstetrical-gynecologic conferences, gynecologic patho ome vP 


} s. 
ences; obstetrical anesthesia; Emergency Room consultation 


* Required for medical students 
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to selected patients with Health Department Nurse. 


seniors; 4-week 
elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 


(Spring) 
389 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) 


Participation in patient care, rounds, 
elective periods. ( olumbia Hosp. 


Marlow 
and conferences. 2 seniors; 4-week 
(Spring) 

390 Obstetrical and Gynecological Confe 


rence (2) 
Regular 


conferences designed primarily f 
and therapeutic problems in clinical obst 
Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


391 € 


for medical students. Diagnostic 
etrics and gynecology. 5 juniors 


ytogenetics (1) Arias-Bernal 
in man, experimental design and data 
two cytogenetics techniques, sex chromatin analy- 


tissue culture procedures. Special students admitted with approval of 
Instructor. (Fall) 


Clinical chromosomal anomalies 
analysis in cytogenetics, 
sis, 


392 Reproductive Genetics (1) C. Jacobson 
students with permission of in- 


speakers, covering current methodology 
Emphasis on human infertility; clinical case presentation and review uti- 


lized Whenever possible. Major topics: gametogenesis, in vivo gamete 


manipulation and fertilization, nidation, and selective factors in develop- 
ment. 20 sophomores. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


For medical students; open to graduate 
Structor, Lectures with guest 


393 Mutation— Medical and Biological Significance (1) 


Clinical significance of genetic change; classificat 


their mode of action and screenin 
ical 


Legator 
ion of mutagenic agents, 


& systems for suspected mutagens. Med- 
complications of human mutation, Le., toxicity, 


carcinogenesis, ter- 
alogenesis, and reproductive lethality, will be 


discussed. 25 juniors. 
(Fall) 
394 C * ty 3 is 
4 Genetic Counseling Clinic ( 1) C. Jacobson 
Participation in physical examination, pedigree review, special testing of 
patie 


nts referred for genetic counseling. C 


ommon types of genetic anoma- 
lies, diagnostic tests, 


thorough reproductive counseling. 4 juniors. Univ. 


osp, (Fall) 
395 
? Gametogenesis (1) * Petersen 
For medical students: open to graduate students with permission of in- 
Structor. Seminar course with guest lecturers. Covers various clinical and 
eXperimental factors in gametogenesis Emphasis on histogenesis of the 
8onads, environmental and clinical variables in infertility. 25 juniors. 
Univ, Hosp (Fall) 
397 
Sexual Preparedness for the Physician (1) Waxman 
Lectures and discussions with a view 


to broadening the knowledge of the 
of the physical component of human sexual 
repares the physician to discuss sexual behavior knowledgeably. 


. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


anatomy 
activity P 
5 Juniors 


and physiology 


"aM 


D, 
. Peters is 


à consultant to the U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 
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Waxmi/ 


398 Family Planning, Birth Control, Abortion (1) 
(Formerly Gynecologic Cancer Clinic (1)) f 
Family planning, birth control, abortion, with community and famil} 
references. Sex education of the public and school population as pre 
ventive medicine against inadequate birth control and injudicious abortion 


30 juniors. Univ. Hosp. (Fall) 


` : ` sobs 
400 Genetic Research (1) C. Jacobs 
Genetic research on human reproduction and developmental defects. ^ 
tive participation in patient diagnostic studies assured to the student 1n y 
Univ. Clinic 9 


A 


phases of a variety of genetic conditions. 4 juniors. 


Lab. (Fall) 


Ophthalmology P 


Clinical Professors F.D. Costenbader, J.H. King, Jr., L.C. Moss, Benjani” 
Rones, M.M. Parks, M.G. Alper (Acting Chairman) 

Associate Professors B.S. Fine, Bernard Wortman (Research) 

Associate Clinical Professor R.W. Wilkinson "- 

Assistant Professors D.S. Friendly, H.S. Wicker, J.N. Goldman, W.S. Gilb@ 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., R.E. duPre 
Robert Day, J.H. Lodge, W.B. Glew, J.T. Schwartz, K.A. Simon, 
Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, M.O. Ts'o pk 

Clinical Instructors J.R. Weimer, Stephen Pappas, Joanne Economon, ^ 
Berler, R.S. Deitch, H.I. Rodman, A.L. Fjordbotten, George Liss, T! 
McAllister, L.E. Perraut, Victor Preziosi, H.J. Starr, D.L. VerLee, “ri 
Zimmerman, Leonard Kogan, J.F. Nowell, M.F. Goldberg, Bernard Ebel 
D.L. Lanter, Richard Huberman 


ae 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. Zimme 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 


arm? 
L. Zimmer 
„minati? 


282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic ex 
8 students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


ri 

á "71 Jr 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) L. -— " 
y. : , e, 

Daily participation in an active service limited to pathology of 7 ^ 
and its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic disease" qm 


categories. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods 


prise the major 


Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) oi 
*301 Ophthalmology (1) gif 
Basic principles of medical and surgical ophthalmology and 

ophthalmology. (Fall) Ji 

Lo? 

*302 Ophthalmology (OPD)(1) y y 
1 å ; et 
Clinical instruction in external examination of the eye; tonome 


(Fall) 


funduscopy. Use of ophthalmological instruments. 


* Required for medical students 
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380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) Lodge and Staff 


Observation of diseases of the eye and ophthalmic surgery in outpatients 


and inpatients; rounds, conferences, specialty clinics. 8 seniors; 4-week 
elective periods, Wash Hosp. Center (Spring) 


Ürthopaedic Surgery 


Professors J.P. Adams (Chairman), H.L. Feffer. P.P. Griffin 
4: ical Professor J S. Neviaser 
“Sociate Professor Peter Kenmore 
“SOciate Clinical Professors L.T. Peterson, Charles Keck 
"Nistant Clinical Professors C.W. Metz, Jr., R.L. Dow. Byron Genner III, A.G. 
Clinic, "8100; R.H. Brow n, G.J. Schonholtz. G.I. Baker ‘ 
al Instructors Frances Brennecke, H.E. Lane, Jr., K.A. Peterson, L.A. 


(4 cnritter, Ronald Ottenberg, E.L. Radin, H.S. Cattell, A.I. Dobranski 
Natomy), William Gilligan, B.P. Vitek 


*302 Clinical Clerkship in Orthopaedic Surgery 
Two weeks at either the V.A. or University Hospital. 


380 Orthopaedic Surgery (5 or 10) 


Rotating program: 


Adams and Staff 
one week of adult office orthopaedics and surgery at 
University Hospital; one week of children’s orthopaedics at Handicapped 
Children’s Unit of D.C. General Hospital or Children’s Hospital; one 
Week of general orthopaedics at Walter Reed General Hospital and at 
Malcolm Grow Hospital, Andrews Air Force Base. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week 
elective periods. 
381 Orthopaedic Surgery (5 or 10) 


Kenmore and Staff 
Participation in total care program of orthopaedic patients: daily rounds, 
conferences, seminars. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. V.A. 
Hosp. 
9 . " - 
382 Orthopaedic Surgery Research (5 or 10) Adams 


By special arrangement, participation in research projects in orthopaedic 
Surgery. 1 senior; 4- or 8-week elective periods. 


391 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (5 to 20) 


By Special arrangement of the Chairman of the Department, an extra- 
mural elective open to seniors for a period of from 4 to 16 weeks. 


Adams 


0 
tolar Yngology 


Ass, 

i m. : 
Ass; E" Clinical Professor J.J. McFarland, Jr. (Chairman) 

b; „Clinical Professors J.L. Levine, M.E. Krucoff, R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. 


„Sab ri 
Lie NM. Trible, B.M. Webb, R.L. Fields 
l 


iT "Structors I.S. Jaffee, R.D. Ralph, H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Mil- 
| T, R.E, Pumphrey, Jr. 


nj 
*q 
ui 
red for Medical f l f 3 
*dical students. Credit is a part of and is assigned after completion of Surgery 304 
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*301 Otolaryngology (1) suf 
Lectures and demonstrations on anatomy, physiology, and diseases 
the ear, nose, and throat. (Fall) 


arland 
380 Otolaryngology (5) McFarla? 
Care of inpatients and outpatients, diagnosis, and therapy; rounds ? 


Cent 


conferences. 8 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 


(Spring) 


Pathology E 
) 
Professors T.M. Peery (Chairman), W.R. Duryee (Researc h- -Experiment? 
F.N. Miller, Jr., William Newman, J.C. Smith pel 
Clinical Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic), J.M. Blumberg, E.B. ye) 
wig (Dermatologic), G.H. Reifenstein, N.S. Irey, Robert Sauer (Comparat ) 
Professorial Lecturers Mary Matthews, P.D. “Olch (History of Medic 
Associate Professors W.L. Marsh, Lois Platt (Cytology), Alexander Breslow bif 
Associate Clinical Professors J.S. Howe, V.E. Martens, Theodore Wins 
R.E. Palmer, W.J. Jaffurs pet 
Assistant Professors F.S. Jannotta, S.G. Kent, Suzanne Hammersberg ( 
cal Technology), B.C. Zook (Comparative) : Ge 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.F. Enos, Cornelia Hoch-L igeti, L.W. Fit, p 
Guin, E.H. Zeitler, Marjorie Williams, C.B. Cook, D.R. Parkinson i 
Godwin, M.A. Weinberger, Floris Garner (Comparative), Gloria Brenn 
Special Lecturer L.C. Johnson 


E bers 
115-16 Introduction to Medical Science (1-1) Marsh, Hamme sul 
Lectures for medical technology students on physiology, pathology 
medicine to accompany Pathology 119-20. (Academic year 
a week) pei 
r$ 
117-18 Principles in Medical Technology (4—4) Marsh. Hamm si 
0 
rces of d" 
serology): 
week 


For medical technology students. Theories, principles. sou 
methods used in clinical chemistry, clinical bacteriology, 
(Academic year—4 hours à seth 
mer cj 
Marsh, Ham “i | 
a io 
. a feri uy 
Rotation through University Hospital pathology laboratories: "V " 
and urinalysis, 12 weeks; chemistry, 12 weeks; bacteriology. ris 
sitology, 12 weeks; blood bank, 6 weeks; serology, {i= 
thology, 4 weeks. (35 hours a week for 50 weeks) i! 


tology, clinical microscopy. 


119-20 Medical Technology Laboratory (10—10) 


*1201 Pathology (8) "M 
Inflammations, degenerations, malformations, trauma, neoP ical 
thology of organ systems; correlation with symptoms an 


* Required for medical students 
t Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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Gross and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. (Fall 
12 hours a week) 
*5 " " " " 

702 Diagnostic Conferences (1 ) Smith, Gusack 
ase studies demonstrating pathologic 


( c significance of major clinical symp- 
toms and physical signs (Spring—1 hour a week) 


* 1 ‘EE n 1 " 
203-4 ( linicopathologic Conferences (0) 


Case histories presented 
Oratory, 


Staff 


Clinical, lab- 
(Fall and spring during medical 


and differential diagnosis discussed; 
necropsy findings correlated 
clerkship) 


) > á i n 
252 Forensic Pathology and Medical Jurisprudence (1) Miller 
Pathology of trauma 
to the law 


death; 


and of chemical poisons The physician in relation 


legal vs, ethical rights and responsibilities; 


investigation of 
legal problems in medicine 


(Spring—1 hour a week) 
? tns ^ " 
253 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) 


Seminars with student and staff 
Willi 


Miller 


presentations covering nine plays of 
am Shakespeare of medical significance (Spring—1 hour a week) 


) Pon. 
254 Medicine in Literature (1) 


Miller 
Series of discussions with student and staff presentations covering novels, 
ramas, nonfiction, and poetry of medical significance. (Fall—four 
3-hour sessions) 
25 ‘ : en 
5 An Introduction to Medical Bibliography (1) Olch 


Seminars and workshops on medical library resources, 
tiona] Library of Medicine MEDI ARS System, 
ship and pleasure. 


(Fall— four 3-hour 


including the Na- 
and their use for scholar- 


Historical monuments of medicine. Nat'l. Libr. of Med. 
sessions ) 


258 Interpretation of Clinical Laboratory Data (1) 
Students will be aving interesting abnormal test results 
In clinica] study the patients’ medical records in 
Order to evaluate the significance of the laboratory data. Students and 
an Will discuss these cases in detail at the end of each session. Univ. 
dosp, (Fall—four 3-hour sessions) 


Marsh, Kent 
assigned patients h 
laboratories, and will 


260 oy... 
bstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
Org: . ; i 
man changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
Other and the fetus 


l 


Diseases of female genital system. (Spring— 
Our a week ) 


5 
<62 Proble 


4 
[ 


| ms in Experimental Cellular Pathology (1) 
Cytological and 
normal] and sele 


Duryee 
biochemical aspects of cellular function in relation to 
» cted pathological conditions (Spring—1 hour a week) 
464 Clin; 
Micon: " " s 
: ™Copathologic Discussions (1) 
ormal Clinicop 
autopsied cas 
Our a Week ) 


Smith, Jannotta 
athologic conferences alternating with systematic review 


es from the medical service. Univ. Hosp. (Spring—1 


students, with permission 
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Sauer, Zook 


*266 Comparative Pathology I (1) 
* ut V. 
Participation in an autopsy service involving wild animals in captivi 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in man. y: 

ited to 4 students. Pathology Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park (Fal 


four 3-hour sessions) 


Tr: " ey 
*271 Tissue Reactions to Drugs (1) Ir 
i à ; J aiga "ard 16 
Study of the problems involved in recognizing instances of untoward 
action to therapy. Case presentations. (Spring—1 hour a week) 


: in 
272 Pathology in Medicine and Surgery (2) Reifenst& 
to clinic 


Survey of current literature, with application of pathology ods 
medicine and surgery. Each student assigned an article a week, for S 
-2 hours a week) 


written report, and group critique. (Spring- 
274 Medical Pathology (2) su 
aluat 


at Universi ;pital, eva 
at University Hospita "T 


Study of cases from the necropsy service 
d corre 


ing and interpreting gross and microscopic tissue changes an 
(Spring—2 hours a week) 


them with clinical data. 


Peery and su 


I| | *276 Seminars in Pathology (2) 
Conferences on current topics in pathology, 
| 


nari) 

conducted by and prim pt 
for residents in pathology. Each student teams up with a resident p. 

(5P 


pare and present a seminar on à selected topic. Univ. Hosp. 


] go 
Zimmer? 


279 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) 


Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. 


(Spring—1 hour aw 
280 Surgi „n, Wiot 
280 Surgical Pathology I (4) Newman, pi! 
| Surgical pathology service at University Hospital and Washington How 
Center. Examining specimens from current surgical cases, correla rins” 

clinical manifestations. Univ. Hosp. and Wash. Hosp. Center p 


| 2 hours a week) 
| 


6 hours a week) " 
eem ewm 
281 Surgical Pathology II (1) N | st 

‘ i : i xi . spital “i 
Review of interesting current surgical cases at University Hosp A 
dents will review microscopic slides on assigned cases and Dai i 
pate in joint conferences with residents and staff from the il "T 
of Surgery (and Radiology when indicated). Discussion Univ. pot 
principles of diagnosis and treatment. Microscopes required. 
(Fall—four 3-hour sessions) o” 

, immer 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) Zin il, 
. -^ni xa o 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic yr ost " 

Concurrent requisite: Pathology 279. 6 students. Armed Fore 
Path. (Spring—4 hours a week) sj 
*283 Anatomical Pathology Clerkship (5 or 10) holos) Y 
s i iaaii o ; 

Necropsy and surgical pathology service. Prerequisite: "S ry 
Graduate students receive 5 semester hours of credit for y 

(J 


it for 
r hours of credit Grados! 


period and may receive up to 30 semeste 
weeks. 


full-time. (Medical students: spring—4 or 8 
dents: fall or spring—as arranged) 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
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284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) Zimmerman 


ology of the eye and its 
Armed Forces Inst. of Path 


Daily participation in service 
adnexa, 
(Spring) 


limited to pé 
1 senior; 4-week elective periods 


285 Clinical Pathology I (10) Martens 


Selected techniques of clinical chemistry, hematology, bacteriologv Stu- 


dent selects laboratory problem. 4 seniors: 8-week elective periods. Wash 
Hosp. Center (Spring) 


286 Biophysics: Electron Microscopy (10) 


Basic electron miCrOSCOpy; preparation of tissues, alignment procedures, 


image interpretation. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Armed Forces 
Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


Zeitler 


"IL ‘Ss « P 
487 Clinical Pathology II (5) 


Marsh, Breslow 
Techniques in the clinical laboratory and 


interpretation of results, follow- 


up studies. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 
288 (n. . 
<88 Clinical € ytology (5) Platt 


Evaluation of cytologic smears, chiefly vaginal, 
in cancer diagnosis. | Senior; 4-week 


(Spring) 


4s à screening procedure 
elective periods. Warwick Bldg 


2 “egy = 
290 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology I (5) 


Daily studies of surgical and 
thology; 


Cook 
including forensic pa- 
including hematology, isotopology, 
elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. (Spring) 


necropsy pathology, 
clinical pathology projects, 
acteriology, 1 senior; 4-week 


2C > " 
49] Experimental Cell P 
Experimental 


techniques. lit 
Wick Bldg. 


athology: Cancer Research (5) 


Duryee 
animal tumors; tissue culture, 


histological and cytological 


rary assignment. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods, War- 
J e 


(Spring) 


292 k : . : 
^ Experimenta] Pathology: Enzymatic 


Changes in Hoch-Ligeti 
uman Tissues (5) 
Distribution and concentration of lactic dehydrogenase, beta glucuroni- 
ase, and their 


isoenzymes in human tissues; limited participation in rou- 
in pathology. Room and board furnished. 2 seniors; 4-week 
riods. V.A, Center, Martinsburg, W.Va (Spring) 
293 Cr: 

* Clinical ànd Anat 


P "fie 4 
< “ticipation in departmental activiti 
autopsy pathology; 


tine studies 
elective pe 


omical Pathology II (5) Palmer 


es, including clinical, surgical, and 


medico-legal autopsies. 1 senior; 4-week elective 
Periods, Alexandria Hosp. (Spring) 
29 
“74 Surpi... " ; À 
Urgical Pathology III (5) Winship 
Teope 
of e erative examination of patients with tumors, pathologic examination 


ve 
, XCised lesions; teaching conferences 


ash, Hosp, Center (Spring) 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. 
295 
2 . 
c 9mparative 
or graduate 


cluding wild 
Semester 


Pathology II (5 to 30) Garner and Staff 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, in- 


and domestic animals Prerequisite Pathology 201. 
hours of credit for 


Students, 


Five 
each 4-week period. Students may receive up 
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Armed Foret 


to 30 semester hours of credit for 6 months full-time. 
Inst. of Path. (Fall or spring) 


296 Surgical Pathology IV (5) Newma? 
Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical € 
patient, description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned €? 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. (Spring) 


297 Dermal Pathology (5) Helv? 
$. *, 


Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study -— 


seniors; 4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spr 
1 annot? 
298 Necropsy Pathology (5) em 
i 
Organ changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, proin? 


of protocols. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. j 
t 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) S 


(Academic year) 
sul 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) an 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ^ ) 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arra 


sul 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) edit 
eated for a 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be rep 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


——— 


Pediatrics soo Oo a aaea Sia B. 


ott, 5 
My 


Professors R.S. Lourie (Psychiatry), F.P. Heald (Chairman), R.H. Parr 
ros Doxiadis (Visiting), S.L. Leikin, J.C. Houck (Biochemistry), 2” 
gileth (Associate Chairman) yashin 

Clinical Professors W.S. Anderson, L.E. Hoeck, W.A. Howard, J.A. V 
ton, Lois Murphy (Child Development), Sydney Ross gor! 

Associate Professors L.P. Scott III, Margaret Gutelius, E.V. Soto T 
Avery, Wellington Hung, Leon Cytryn (Psychiatry), Ruth McKay C gie 
try), Dorothy Huntington (Research—Child Development), Rebec? | 
(Research—Child Development), A.F. North, Jr., D.W. Delaney chief | 

Associate Clinical Professors T.E. Reichelderfer, William Stark Po i 
S.I. Wolf, A.B. Coleman, Bennett Olshaker (Psychiatry), Sara , 
(Child Development), S.C. Southard a H. pati 

Assistant Professors J.R. Puig, Nasser Movassaghi, C.A. Rigs We m», | 
(Psychiatry), L.W. Perry, C.M. Berlin, Jr., L.M. Greenberg (Psycho ig D 
Fagen (Research—Child Development), Rona Fisher (Researe An pA 
velopment), Elsa Greenberg (Research—Child Development); H yeli 
(Research—Child Development) Lovisa Tatnall (Research- chi” 
ment), A.C. Chung (Biochemistry), H.B. Richardson, Jr., Shu Jr 
G.P. August, E.N. Kraybill, M.W. Werthmann, Jr. peacock gs 

Assistant Clinical Professors Mabel Grosvenor, R.E. Martin, J.H. CR wees 
Mary Sartwell, C.F. Stiegler, H.G. Clark, Adrian Recinos, Jr. in Fried” 

G.J. Cohen, Stephen Mourat (Psychiatry), A.P. Simopoulos, £ 


Da p " 
(Psychiatry-Ps ych 
“arans (Psyc) 


olog 


liatry), 


Mary Robinson (Child De velo 
Tunschwyler, L.A. Cove, D.P 


Instructors S.I. € 


jranger, 
Anne Fle 


tcher, Mary 
» Ychiatry), Ruth Ste 


‘nical Instructors H.H. 
lack, R.H. Anderson, 


Ox, S.Z. Goldblatt, 
fan Lockhart, G.W. 
nox, Frances N 
L. Chamberlain 
oung 

ecturers G.A. B 


davi, J, 
Special L 


*301 Pediatrics (2) 


Prenatal, perinatal, 


of the infant, 
(Spring) 


"303 Pediatric Clerkship (10) 


Full-time, 
team; 


380 Clinical Pediatri 
Full-time, 
Outpatient depart 
ticip 
erer 


381 Pediatric Allergy 


ntroduction to pedi 


experimenta] te 
tive Periods, € 
389 ; 
82 Pediatric Rad 


làgnostic 
"Week 


and fo 


nces, semin 
“Week electi 


n 
‘R T 
"rea fo, 
r Medical students, 


including night and holiday admissions 
ward rounds; work in outpatient dep 
under staff supervisi 


clinical conferences, 
uous 8-week rotation ) 


ation in diagnostic studies, 


elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


ve periods, Children’s Hosp. 


PEDI 


Y) AJ. Modlin, Belinda Straight (Psyc 


Elma Denham (Psychiatry), M.S. Glatt 
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hiatry), A.E. 


(Psychiatry), 


pment), D.H. McKnev, Jr. (Psychiatry), P.C. 
. Devaris (Psychiatry), Milton Engel 


Beneta Peacock, Sharon Kempf (Child Development), 


Flumerfelt (Psychiatry), Shirley McMahon 
in, S.G. Werner, Jane Todaro 


W.G. Preisser, H.T. Yat 


Daisley, Jr., Agnes Schweitzer, G.W. H 
lin, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, V.L. Guandolo 
III, Leonard Lefkowitz, K.G. Kassebaum 


alfour, J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III 


postnatal factors influencing growth and 
Social, emotional, physical growth of i 


, as part 
grand rounds. Children's Hosp. 
cs (5) 


ment, and spe 


(10) 


(Spring) 


iology (5) 


radiology, diagnostic procedures. 
(Spring) 


llow-up studies on in 
ars; visits to related community facilities. 
(Spring) 


, R.R. Meers 


Diamond, R.H. Mitchell, R.O. Warthen, Emilie 


es, Roger Bergstrom, Mary 
Hilary Millar (Psychiatry), Harold Plotsky 


(Psychiatry), 
ardman, Jr., 
, Iradj Mah- 
, H.W. Rice, 


Heald and Staff 


development 


nfant and child 


Heald and Staff 


of resident 


artment and specialty clinics 
On; child psychiatry and child guidance, 


lectures, 


(Annual, contin- 


Margileth, Puig 
including night and holidays, as part of resident t 


eam; wards, 


ecialty clinics under staff Supervision. Par- 
therapeutic procedures, rounds, and con- 
ices. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 


(Spring) 


Howard 


atric allergy, clinics and wards, some experience in 
chniques and preparation of extracts, 


1 senior; 8-week elec- 
-hildren’s Hosp. 


LoPresti 
2 seniors; 


Ballard and Staff 


(Spring) 


Lourie 


patients and outpatients; rounds, 


2 seniors; 


70 


386 Pediatric Hematology (5) 


389 Pediatric Cardiology (5) 
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Leiki? 


AT i " r E iC 
Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hematologi 
disorders, bone marrow examinations, exchange transfusions. 1 senio" 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring) 

Sot? 


387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) 
studit* 


Care of newborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic Tefal 
therapy; assigned reading. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Fall 
Hosp. (Spring) 
Scott, Pert) 
, Me nad jot 
Physical diagnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpreti. 
of electrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catheteriZaM iye 
Prerequisite: 1 month clerkship in medicine. 2 seniors; 4-week ele 
periods. Children’s Hosp. (Spring) 

staf 


390 Birth Defects Clinic (1) ject 
Outpatient service for infants and children with various congenital de 
2 juniors. Children’s Hosp. OPD (Fall—1 month) 


Houck, Heald, and?! 


391 Pediatric Research (5 or 10) pr 
Pathophysiology and molecular biology of human growth and pA 
ment. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. (SP d 

f. | ~x H p 1 

392 Adolescent Medicine Clerkship (5 or 10) Heald, E 
" 1 
Study of the normal developmental problems of adolescence. Exper 
in the medical care of adolescents. 2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elec" 
riods. Children's Hosp. (Spring) j 

Kray” 


393 Nursery Rounds and Nursery Avery, Fletcher, 


Follow-up Clinic (1) 
(Formerly Nursery Grand Rounds) jo 
d pa 
ion ang E, y 


Rounds on selected nursery patients, followed by observat 


1 : A "UG 
pation in a multiple-discipline clinic providing total medical caf suni 
first year of life to infants who had severe illness as newborns: 
Children's Hosp (Fall—1 month) m 

si n „ald and 
394 Clinical Pediatrics (1) Heald * of ot 
Two clinics—3 or 4 hours each session, with one-hour periods it 
presentations, adolescent dermatology and diabetic clinics, Le of 
(mortality review), and X-ray conferences. 3 juniors. Childre 
(Fall—1 month) Ré 
395 Adolescent Medicine (1) » pt. 
adi , Case Pig 
Participation in an active outpatient service for adolescents. C A joo 
tations; renal, neurological, and gastroenterological diseases: 
Children’s Hosp (Fall—1 month) sedit 
eryn, FE 
396 Mental Retardation (1) en n a 
Diagnostic evaluation of mentally retarded children and adc 2j ji 


394, 
datic lectures concerning various aspects of mental retardatio) 
Jewish Foundation for Retarded Children (Fall—1 mo p 


397 Pediatric Intensive Care (1) J ( d 
(Replaces Pediatrics 397 Epidemiology of Childhood Disease cart ^ 
he intensiv? pyi” 


Patients with acute medical/surgical problems on t oe 
atric p? 


will be used as a stimulus for students to learn pedi 
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71 


Monitor equipment and tests, including electrocardiogram, respirators 


blood gases, fluids, and electrolytes. 2 Juniors. Children's Hosp (Fall 
1 month) 
398 Comprehensive Care Elective (1) Hinckley* 


Observing both sick and well child care as it is administered in a com- 


prehensive setting. 2 Juniors. Children's Hosp (Fall—1 month) 


400 Nursery Follow-up Clinic and 


Avery, Fletcher, Kraybill. Ballard 
Conference (1) 


Observation and participation in a 


total medical care in the first year of | 
as newborns 


multiple-discipline clinic providing 
ife to infants who had severe illness 
Staff conference where each patient is discussed from medi- 
Cal nursing, and social service viewpoints Juniors. Children's Hosp 
(Fall—1 month) 


P 

-lamacology 
P, 
Prone” H.G. Mandel (Chairman) 


Soria] Lec 


Associ turers B.B. Brodie, F.E. Hahn £s 
Fabr. ^ Professors V.H. Cohn, Jr., Paul Mazel, K.S. Kim (Research), S.E. 
tsis ro (Research), W.R. Jondorf (Research) 

Stant Professors G.A. Hahn (Research), 


ia Philip Klubes (Research), J.A. 
lis taw, Barb 


st ara Roth-Schechter 
"FUctors. GI 


enna Fitzgerald, Sau-Wah Kwan 


12 
<01 Pharmacology (8) Mandel and Staff 
Lectures, l conferences on interaction of drugs 


for rational therapy of disease 


aboratory, 
Systems as a basis 


IStry and physiology 


and biological 
Prerequisite: biochem- 


» Or approval of Department (Fall) 
203 F wid : 

3 Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (2) Staff 
Basic Principles of pharmacology, including drug-receptor interactions, 
Structure activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity (Fall) 

252 

<32 f 1 . «Mu 
Seminar; C linical Pharmacology (2) 
Problems in therapeutics; emphasis on drugs used in treatment of cardio- 
Vàscnl- 
“scular and infectious diseases Participation in discussions and prepara- 
tion of lectures, Enrollment limited (1970-71 and alternate years: 

Spring) 

25 


94 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


. T medical 
In ph 


Mandel and Staff 


advances and fields of research 
material presented by laboratory scientists 
institutions (Spring) 


and graduate students Recent 
armacology. Most of the 

rom neighboring 
5 


< 


5 
9 Molecular Pharm 


or medica] 


Pío es 
‘>> peci 


acology (2) F. Hahn 


Current theory on action of drugs, 
erapeutic agents, at molecular level 


and graduate students 
ally chemoth Effect of drugs on 


ensive Health Care Clinic at Cl 
Students open to graduate students 


dren's Hospita 
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| 
i 
biosynthetic processes of the cell with respect to DNA messenger RNA, 
transfer RNA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall, and intermediary metabolites 
1 Factors which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resist 
uu | ince Spring ) 
| HA A i 4 f 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Sta 
ibit 
| For medical ind gradu student Mechanisms by which drugs inhib! 
| the growth of tumor celis (1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 
j| ? ^ :gbro | 
259 Developmental Pharmacology (1) Fa 
» ra 
For medical and gi tudents, Lectures, seminars, conferences. d 
togenic actions ol i pr macological prir ciple s which apply per 
ay i ears: 
prenatal and perinatal development (1971-72 and alternate Y 
1 | spring) 
| i 
| : | Kim 
| 260 Endocrine Pharmacology (! j 
J nt Ot 
For medical and graduate student Lectures and seminars On recent n 
the pharn ) | mec | of action ol various 
f mones 1971-72 i alternat spring 
wae , staf 
| 264 Pharmacological Research (6) i we 
] tic analge agents, metabolism : 


Metabolism of narcotic and nonnarc 


f 


hesis: 
mechanism of action of n synt | 


ancer drugs, prote! a 
adaptation in drug me 


molecular pharmacology, pharm cogenetics 


lism. 3 sophomores (Spring—2 full davs a week) 
staf 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) w om 
time course 1$ ofte (Fall 


ntent differs cach 
Science degree 


|! once for credit toward à Master ol 


be repeated once for 


„al 59 
ca f 
For medical and graduate students, Fate of drugs in y pysics 
Absorpt distribution, chemical alteration, excretion O pr^ 10 a 
» . te 
h | biological factors affecting these processes and altern” 


(1971 


sacology 201 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) 


f 
Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms OF ^ : 
macology of new drug theoretical aspects of pharmacology 
. uc 2 
techniques 1971-72 and alternate years acaden sul 
| 271-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology Ill IV (1-1) pate ya? 
: 71 and alte 


Continuation of Pharmacology 275 76 
sul 


icademic. year) 
y^ r _ is of 
279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) time cours? ge 
Selected aspects of ir tion Content differs each scienc? de 
Maz a ; Master OF = | 


fered: may be repeated once [or redit toward 1 


PHYSICAL MEDICINE AN 


281 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— 


Lecture (2) 


For medical and graduate students Physiologica 


D REHABILITATION 73 


Mazel, Straw 


techniques for obtaining 


information on mechanism and site of action of pt acological agents 
Limited to 20 students Pharmacology 281 be taken without 282 
Prerequisite Pharmacology 201 (1971 d alternate years: spring) 
^o è "1 è è 
282 Physiological Techniques in Pharmacology— Mazel, Straw 


Laboratory (2) 


Accompanies Pharmacology 281. Prerequisite 
requisite or concurrent registration: Pharm 
alternate years spring) 


?R 1 i " " 

“83 Biochemical Techniques in Pharmacology (ar 
For graduate students. Lectures and labor 
modern biochemical 


itor 


arranged ) 


5 à é 
“85 Readings in Pharmacology (1) 
For medical students Assigned 


cading id 
(Fall and spring ) 
28 
“86 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) 
For medical students Participation in experin 
cology, particularly bacterial chemother ipy 
drug metabolism (Fall and spring) 


^ 
29 

5 Reading and Research (arr.) 

Independent study for 


300 Thesis 


5 Research (3-3) 


Required Of Master of Science candid 
ranged) 


students preparing for 
ay be repeated for credit (Fall and 


398 y 
Advanced Reading and Research 
Limited to stud 
Nation May 


arr.) 
ents preparing for the Doctor of 
; be repeated for credit Fall 
39 

» Dissertation Re 


Limited 
(Fall 


Search (arr 
to Doctor of Phi 


T 
And spring—as arranged ) 


lini 
ical p, 
o 
a ocito fessor Morton Seidenfeld (Clinical Psychol. 
Soci essors John W Att, Jr j | n) 
‘ical p att, (Acting Ch 


airman 


r " 
Ofessors Inez Hill. P A. Klieger 


techniques applicable to st 
mechanism of action of drugs. Prerequisite: F 


Pharmacology 201. Pre- 


macology 281 (1971-72 and 


r.) Cohn 
y. Theory and practice of 
ly of r fate and 
*harmacology 201 As 
Staff 

preparat of report 
Staff 


in pharma 


the Master of 


spring as arrar 


losophy candidates. May be repeated for credit 


Ex, 


A.F. Mastellone 
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Assistant Professor Gloria Eng 
Assistant Clinical Professors Giuseppe Balsamo, A.B. Knudson, F.L. Wenge 
G.J. Thorpe 

Stall 


101 Physical Medicine (1) 
Clinical applic* 


Lectures and n K te qu 

tions of phy n c d rehabilitation integrated with teaching © 
associated medical and surgical specialties (Spring) 

T. " tn a Jatt 

152 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (5) be 

0 

Participation in departmental procedures; examination and evaluation iV 

litation. 3 senior 4-week elective periods Un 


patients requiring rehabi 


Hosp (Spring) 


watt 


380 Physical Medicine (2) 
i s 
i treatment of neurom 


Participation in clinical service tor diagnosis and tre Fal 
cular, skeletal, visceral disorders by physical means. 4 juniors. | 


ach taf 
395 Research (arr.) S 
(Fall) 


Physiology 


Professors C.S. Tidball (Chairman) R.A. Kenney 

Professor al Lecturers Leonard Laster K.R. Coburn ) Kerna® 
Associate Professors Elizabeth Tidball (Research), Marie Cassidy, R.P. 
(Visiting) R 

? sins, R 
Professorial Lecturers P.G. Nelson, R.J. Podolsky, w.A. Hagin | 


Associate essoriai 


Adamson 
Assistant Professi 
Assistant Professorial Lect 
Instructor R.A. Lavine 


Special Lecturers L.L. Langley, H.J. Zimmerman Mi 
MI courses ! 


rs Elizabeth Stephenson, M.J Jackson 
irer W Haskell 


Departmental prerequisite: Physiology 201 is prerequisite to 1 


logy numbered above 201 
OIOf € M Ken?! 


and Function ( 3) J pas 
t j function? «ot 
r). Structure anc vt 


1! 
» De , 
graduate students vx č undc 


i 
of this course n 

eto! 3l 
credit on comp" jolo 


pPrerequ 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hou 


of physiology. A required course lor 
had Anatomy 201 or equivalent Content 


luate level; students may receive graduate 


M 
work as prescribed by the 
Sciences 11-12 or equivalent and consent of 
Arts and Sciences students only W 
jviser (Fall) 


tudents major acvisc 


instructor 
instructor 
ith the ? 


litional 


bian College ol 
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201 Physiology (8) 


Staff 
Lecture (8 hours) laboratory (6 hour ), conference (1 hour) Cellular, 


an physiology. Prerequisite for gradu- 
ate students: Anatomy 201 or Physiology 191. or 
201 or 221-22 (Biochemistry 222 may be taken 
sent of Chairman of Department 


the first meeting of the course 


organ system, and applied mammali 


equivalent; Biochemistry 
concurrently); or con 
Nonmedical students please note that 
occurs one week before the start of Uni 
Versity campus classes. Open to Consortium students only with permis 
sion of Department Chairman (Spring) 


2 
J 


Seminar (1) Stephenson 


Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work discussed, 
experimental design and 


evaluated lopics to be an 
ge of French or German. Con- 
may be repeated for credit 


^ntifi | 1 
Cicnune deduc 


nounced Prerequisite: a reading 
lent differs each time 


(Fall and spring) 


History of Medicine (1) E. Tidball 


Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine in the con 
lext of the times in which they lived and worked (Fal 
252 Phwei : . i . k : 
452 Phy siological Basis of Sexuality (1) Staff 


a week. Human reproduction, neonatal ch 


Conference | hour nges, con 
t 


traception, sterility; their implications on patient counseling (Fall) 


253 fat i 
“53 Clinical Applications of Physiology (1) C. Tidball 
Conference | 


Physiology 
71) 


hour a week Emphasis on acid-base and 


fluid-balance 
and its relation to clinical probi 


ns Not offered 1970 


25 
2356 Aerospace Physiology (1) 


( Onference | 
in 


Coburn 


hour a week Discussion of phys 
aviation and sp 


nvolved 

ice technology (Fall) 

^ 

461 G : n , š 
Gastrointestinal Physiology (2) Staff 


“cture or conference 2 hours 


Clinic; 
Utis 


week. Physiological approach to such 


il problems as peptic ulcer, malabsorption, ulcerative colitis, hepa- 


» and others (Fall) 
265 ` 
462 1 
€ ardiovascular Physiology (2) 
“cture or 


E. Tidball 


conference 


phy 2 hours a week. An overview of cardiovascular 
Ysiology at an advanced level Not offered 1970-71 
263 E 
2 
nd i > " 
Ocrine Physiology (2) Jackson 
“Cture ; 
clin l or conference 2 hour week Basic pt vsiologs underlying 
ICi - l 
derangements involving abnormal endocrine function (Fall) 


264 Basi 
EUM Selanen LL, 
(F Science in ( linical Medicine (2) 
Ormer|, Advanced Phys ! Mei 


Conf =, 
rence " " . n 
standin ces on basic and cunical research which ! ave brought new under 
~ ; lo base t f eta holi«m 
(Fall) s disease states characterized by nborn errors of metabolism 


tou e 
Wired e 
for Medic al st i 
uder 
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Kenney 


267 Renal Physiology (2) 
of renal physiology 


Lecture or conference 2 hours a week An overview 
at an advanced level (Not offered 1970-71) 


| 

| 74117 ; á i a 

| 271 Electronic Instrumentation (3) Lavine 

| Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Fundamentals of electronics 
and their application to the measurement ot physiological phenomena 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 31; Physics 1, 2; and consent of instructor 


(Fall) 

272 Mammalian Radiophysiology (1) Jackso? 
adiation 
Lecture or conference 1 hour a week. Basic physiology of radiatio 

lethality (Fall) 
<2" . " "a«sid! 
273 Investigative Electron Microscopy (3) Cassi" 
b 
lication of electron mi, 
prerequisite 
of instructo" 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. App 
copy to biological investigative studies Limited registration 


X Anatomy 261 or equivalent. Admission by permission 
(Fall) 
"he bos bos d ~ Tidbal 
281 Experimental Gastrointestinal Physiology (5) c. Ti 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
Gi ds x ; T , ssid) 
282 Experimental Cellular Physiology (5) Ca 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring) 
all 
sa A ; : : idbal 
283 Experimental Neuroendocrinology (5) E. 5 
I | 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring 
Los i s enne? 
286 Experimental Renal Physiology (5) M 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (Spring f 
l Y. GDE l Cassi) 
287 Experimental Electron Microscopy (5 or 10) spring) 
2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. School of Medicine ( 
l Prtén: stephens? 
288 Experimental Muscle Phy siology (5 or 10) Step ing 
. i (Sp? 
2 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods School of Medicine : 
ad ncs "s i Jacks 
289 Experimental Nutrition and Metabolism (5) S ing) 
ri 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. School of Medicine (>P à 
Lavin? 
290 Experimental Neurophysiology (5) ^ ing) 
i i . n (Spr 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods School of Medicine suf 
295 Researc : ly 
295 Research (arr.) he approximate 
By special arrangement with individual Staff member. credi I! 
4 clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour „redi E 
differs each time course is offered; may be repeated "m 
and spring ) staf 
298 Comprehensive Physiology (2) 5 the student 
wy appropriate tO e Mas“ 
Guided review of selected areas of Physiology apP for the ^ 5 
^ re rements © H uden 
graduate program. This course satisfies the requ for doctora", min?" 
c 
Examination, the Field E xamination Genera x» 


108 nd Part I of the ( ymulative 
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uon in Physiology. Prerequisite or concurrent registration Physiology 


221 (Fall—as arranged) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) Staff 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (1 or 2) Stafi 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology and of 
Pertinent areas of the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the 
requirement for Part II of the Cumulative General Examination in Phys 
iology (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


398 Development of Dissertation Problem (1 or 2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
amination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of dissertation 
problem. This course satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumu 
lative General Examination in Physiology (Fall and spring—as ar 
ranged ) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


Psy chiatry 


P 
Ofesso, J 
SOF, > , i 
ni o Leon Yochelson (Chairman), J.E Rankin 
Nical p 


erm rofessors D.C. Cameron, T.D Noble, Sidney Berman, Morris Klein- 
man, : 


avior M. DeG. Ruffin, Norman Taub, Samuel Yochelson (Criminal Be 
od i D.L. Bazelon (Socio-le gal Aspects), Leon Ferber, P.H. Gray, Paul 
m H.A Meyersburg, F.N Waldrop, Stanley Yolles, Harold Weiner 


*sychology), G« Salmoiraghi (Neurophysiology and Neuri 
Harvey Resnick : 
Societ segs Angelo D'Agostino 
aiser, C v Professors H.P. | aughlin, M.L. Adland, Anna Todd, ILH 
Szara (Ps dover, David Eden Margaret Mercer (Clinical Psychology), S.I 
Rubin. : . pharma ology), Hans W eil-Malherbe Neurochemistry), J.G 
tummond leming, Joseph Abrahams. R.M Greenberg W.D. Kehne, A.M 
Kaf d, J.L. Sheridan E.I. Kushner, J.H. Yacoubian, Jack Durell, John 
Tolg. Lehrman, J.1 English, LH. Marill, Bertram Brown, T.D. Rey- 


S (Exper; 
L Perimental), P'S. W eisberg, Calvin Frederick (Medical Psychology 
inson 7 


Asso, 


Assista, : 
Nista eros H.M Grigorian, R.M. Coleman 
"lc, » " - 
Ogers. A, y, Professors Sarah Tenenblatt, J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics), R.A 
chology) ` I "arrell, N.C Rintz, F.G. Hilkert, Susannah Gourevitch (Psy 
A. > ion Milowe, W. Johnson, R.A. Frank, Leslie Schaffer 
ehe } - Jr., I.M Mackenzie, R.N. Butler, J.H Menetrez, Christine 
lockton cea Woodbury, W.H Young, Jr., JH. Bouma, B.L. Burris, W.J 
cle rte Gordon, Jr , Marjorie Creelman (Psych physti log 
mental Psychol D.A. Lanham, J.T Quattlebaum, W.L. Taylor ( Experi- 
798») D.L. Tippett, Archibald Ward, Jr. (Sociology), W.G 
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Tompkins, Frances Thomas (5o al Work), Seymour Rabinowitz, DS. 

Sprague, Roger Peele, S.L. Auster, Gertrude Cotts, Brian € rowley, Margaret 

Garrett, H.A. Greenberg, H.A. Hoffman, R.A. McElroy, B.P. McKaig, JM. 

Post, William Davidson, J.A. Schoettler, Stephen Weissman Pearl Holly: 

R.E. Wittenberg, J.L. Evans, D.D. Cowell, Lai Barton Pakull 
C.R. Gray. M.J. Chalick, Geraldine Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit 

Instructors J.L. Mabon (Social Work), R.A. Blum 

Clinical Instructors W.H. Dobbs, W.A. Hamman, G.D. Legler, D.G Lipman 
S.A. Savitz, J.W. Voell, W.J. Polk 

Special Lecturers W.E. Barton, Reza Arasteh, Julius Hoffman 


ry Dizmang, 


and Staff 


*301 Psychiatry in the Practice of Medicine (4) L. Yochelson b 
Normal personality development, psychopathology psychosomatic -— 
Descriptions and clinical demonstration 


ances, medical interviewing uses 
psychoneuroses, character disorders with presentation of their cà 


>) 


courses, and treatment (Spring 


Rankin and suf 


*302 Clinical Clerkship (5) we 
and inpatie 


Supervised examination, diagnosis, treatment of outpatients :nars 

r ! ue » a 

at University and St. Elizabeths hospital case conferences, semin att) 
psychia } 


I t resources. 


psychiatric. referral, 'Psychiatric" drugs, community 


in general practice stressed Fall and spring) 


Waldrop 


jsturt 
emotional and mental dring) 


382 Clinical Psychiatry (5) 


care of patients hospitalized for 


I 

2 seniors; 4-week elective periods St. Elizabeths Hosp. 
WaldroP 
384 Geriatric Psychiatry (5) E 
ith psychiatri osp 
Elizabeths 


Care and rehabilitative efforts with elderly inpatients W 


other incapacities. 1 senior; 4-week elective periods. 5t. 


(Spring) d 
Bulla! 


385 Schizophrenic Reactions (5) ^ senio? 


Psychotherapy and ward management of schizophrenic patient. ring) 
4-week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. (9 
waldroP 
of 


386 Psychiatric Research (5) jgations 
a 
Research programs involving clinical and experimental inves oe oP 
2 periods St. Elizabe 


human behavior. 2 seniors; 4-week elective 


Care of inpatients and outpatient diagnostic 
therapies. 1 senior; 


( rapies, somatic 
iods. Univ. Hosp Spring) 


388 Research: Chronic Patient (10) jnflven 
hological factors ok electi 


Research into cial. anthr »pological, psyc s 
i 2 seniors; 


-tern ire of patients with chronic diseases 


(Spring) 
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390 Research: Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal Behavior (5) 
Soc ial, 


S. Yochelson 


] t f no sal hehavi 
anthropological, psychological factors producing criminal behavior 
2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp 


(Spring) 
391 Research: Constitutional Psychiatry (10) 


( omatotypy, 


S. Yochelson 


genetics, encephalogr 


phy, sensory deprivation; emphasis on 
the criminal seniors; 8-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp 
(Spring) 

392 Administrative Psychiatry (10) Harris 
Apprenticeship to administrator of large public mental hospital. St. Eliza 
beths Hosp (Spring ) 

393 Psy chopharmacology (1) Szara 
Social and personal factors in drug response. 20 juniors. St. Elizabeths 
Hosp (Fall—1 month) 

C n $ ` . 1 

394 Marital-Premarital € ounseling (1) Mackenzie 
Counseling techniques for the physician. 16 ors (Fall—1 month) 

€ X " i 

395 Neurophy siology and Neuropharmacology (1) Salmoiraghi 
(Formerly Psych theraj 2 
20 juniors, St. Elizabeths Hosp Fall—1 month 

39 "T r n = , 

6 Psychiatry in the Medical Specialties (1 Drummond, Bever 
Common Psychiatric problems in general practice of medicine and in 
Surgical Specialties. 16 juniors Fall—1 n h 

39 i - - . 

7 Introduction to Psychoanalytic Thought (1 Marill 
Basic course in Freudian theory. 8 juniors Fall—1 month) 

398 C : Mii in 
( omprehensive Rehabilitation (1) Tompkins, Frank 
Participation in psychiatric evaluation of phy y disabled patients on 
an 18-bed unit Individual supervision will be | ided iu student 
will Participate in comprehensive medical conferences. 5 juniors (Fall 

1 month) 
Radiol 
Ogy 
Hess 
or , 
Profe Ww, Stanbro (( hairman 
Sori, I ta 
Associa, €cturer JM LoPresti (Pediatrics 
4 DU Pro T : "y 
"ocior fe sors CE Murphy, W.J. Nelson 
in , hs i 
An Yer, Jr Y3 Professors H.J, Kicherer, John Maier, R.M. Caulk, C.W 
“Stang Prof €. Wyman, D B. Sodee (Nuclear Medicine), H.M Hagen 
1 ]Jesso 
pan "lini P W.B. McAvoy Richard Granke, Whei-Rung Fu 
" Cal Profe i ga 
E Jond 4 J professors Charlotte Donlan, S.R. Bersack, H.L. Berman, 
4 
uA, Solack » IB Johnston, Jr. (Radiobiok gy), Marion Faris, Zeki Erim 
inic 4 
` "Structo 
Th las, J ors George Tievsky, U.V. Wilcox IL C.M. Weber. M.A 


'* Jame 
Nes Burwell, R.D. Cornell. S J. Kurz 
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*301 Radiology (1) suf 


X-ray production, methods of examination, normal and pathological 
X-ray findings of the various body systems, special studies, introduction 


to radiation therapy and radioisotopes (Spring) 
380 Radiology (5) Murphy 


i ; i ily 
Each student works with all department physicians sequentially. Dail) 
subject in depth, 


film conferences. Each student discusses one diagnostic 


using films from the teaching file. All attend scheduled department con 
ferences. 6 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring 


shert 
Schumacher 


Observation in fluoroscopic procedures and participation in film rea 
radiation theraP 


381 Diagnostic and Therapeutic Radiology (5) 


sessions; observation of techniques and rationale of 
a 


2 seniors; 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center (Spring) 
Kabakeris! 


Study in dept 
4-week elective 


382 General Radiology (5) 
Participation with the radiologist in diagnosis and therapy 
of approved subject. Room and board furnished. 1 senior; 
periods. V.A. Center, Martinsburg, W.Va (Spring) 


Surgery 


T man 
Professors Brian Blades (Chairman), C.T. Klopp (Cancer), G.S. Lu A. 
Plastic), P.C. Adkins (Associate Chairman), J.G. Randolph (Pediatrics) 
Gould : Jr. 
, jogins, 
Clinical Professors W.S. McCune, V.M. Iovine, Alec Horwitz, G A. Hor get 
Associate Professors H.C. Pierpont, T.C. Alford, D.H. Glew, Jr., Don 


J.E. McClenathan, P.E. Shorb, Jr., N.T. Tsangaris, J.A Dowling hur- 
Associate Clinical Professors J.R. Thistlethwaite, D.C. Wherry, Maxine Leon 
ter, S.G. Mead (Oral), C.W. Hughes, J.H. Baugh, N.P.D. >" 


issistant Professors Allan Hall, J.R. Lilly M. K 

Assistant Clinical Professors L.B. Burk, Jr., William Ferguson, J.? Brandt, MÀ 
J.J. Weinstein, Isabella Harrison, J.T. Estes, Ernst Bremer, 3 T: e nando 
Canter, J.B. Harrell, N.H. Isaacson, L.R. Perna, S.M A RD. Shapif? 
Sacasa (Oral), M.W. Wolcott, T.M. Wright, Yeong-Cheol Ko ^^ 
Oral 

Instructor D.R. Norman -erald [ngu^" 

"ace era 

Clinical Instructors J.F. Conlon (Oral), B.G. Brown, J H Sager, pite, pedo? 
giato, J.E. Peterson, Charles Rickerich, J R. Mc lelland, G.E. 
Holen (Periodontics), C.A. Silva, E.A. Lamm 

$pecial Lecturer D.F. Lynch (Oral staf 


eshishi 


*301 Lectures in Surgery (2) staf 
* 303 Clinical Clerkship I (10) 


Eight weeks at University Hospital 


e " e Washington Hospital Center 
s Ra "it at the V.A. Center, Martinsburg, West Vip 


SURGERY 


*304 Clinical € lerkship II (5) Staff 


Four-week extension of Clinical < lerkship I at D.C. General and V.A 
hospitals 


*305 Emergency Room and Anesthesia (5) Staff 
Four-week clerkship with experience in University Hospital and Clinic 
Seniors (Fall and spring) 

380 General Surgery I (5) Iovine 
Participation in general care of surgical patients; assigned reading. 1 sen- 
lor; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp Spring ) 

381 General Surgery II (5) McCune 


Participation in general care of surgical patients, assigned reading, experi- 
mental surgery for pancreatic disease. 2 seniors; 4-week elective periods 
Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


v] , ` e 
382 Head and Neck Surgery (5) 
Study of new patients and follow-up of treated cases, minor surgical pro 


Cedures, observation of operating room procedures; assigned reading 


Klopp 


l senior; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic (Spring) 

383 Thoracic Surgery Research (5) Blades, Adkins 
Basic Principles of research in thoracic surgery; assigned reading. 2 
Seniors; 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp (Spring) 


385 Experimental Surgery I (10) 


Participating in existing surgical research projects, assigned reading, ex 


Perimental operative procedures. 2 seniors; 8-week elective periods. Univ 
linic (Spring) 


Glew 


386 Experimental Surgery II (5 or 10) 


Pierpont 
Participation in sur 


gical research projects, assigned reading experimental 


Operative procedures. 3 seniors; 4- or 8-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 
(Spring) 

387 G 1 
Genera] Surgery lil (5) Thistlethwaite 
Suppleme 


x ntal clerkship experience in surgery rounds, diagnostic studies, 
mal experience, preoperative and postoperative care; conferences 
, Seminars, Seniors; 4-week elective periods. D.C. Gen. Hosp 
Pring) 
389 p 
lastic Surgery (5) Letterman 
Basic —— AT Nate reading 
and reconstructive su gery; collateral reading 
elective periods. Univ Hosp (Spring) 


rgery IV (5) 


aspects of plastic 
Senior; 4-weck 


399 G 

ene 1 
ral Su Hughes 

including operative procedures 

and a peripheral va r section. Daily 

Weekly grand rounds, conferences irs. Both clini 


sciences are available. 3 seniors; 4-week elective periods 
en. Hosp (Spring) 


IT 


amp eR sau 


a 
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Higgins 
daily rounds, 
V.A. Hosp. 


391 General Surgery V (5) 
Participation in total care program ol surgical patients 


conferences, seminars. 4 seniors; 4-week elective periods 


(Spring) 
Hall 


nce 
iunity hospital; emergency room servie 
8-week elective pe 


393 General Surgery VI (10) 


Surgical care program in a com 
including major trauma; pediatric surgery. 4 seniors 
riods. Fairfax Hosp (Spring) 

Randolph 


for infants 
al 


394 Pediatric Surgery (5) 
active, closely upervised surgical service 
trauma, 


. D 
neoplasms Diagnostic studies, preoperative and postoperative care, OFF 
Childre 


ating room procedures | seniors; 4 week elective periods. 


Participation in àn 
und children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, 


Hosp (Spring) 
; lew 
395 Experimental Surgery III (2) oT 
Participation in existing surgical research projects, assigned reading, 
( Fall) 
: t 
; ant T 
399 Disaster Medicine (1) Pie um 
asualti 


1 c 
Lectures and demonstrations showing management of ma o 
the effects 


(Fall) 


perimental operative procedures. 2 juniors. Univ ¢ linic 


resulting from natural and unusual causes, including 


logic warfare and nuclear explosions. Sophomores 


Urology 


Professor L.R. Culbertson (Chairman) 

Clinical Professor E.E. Ferguson 

Associate Clinical Professors W.D. Jarman, F.T. Reuter HA Gold- 
{ssistant Clinical Professors Gilbert Ottenberg, G.R MacDonald, "M 


berg, W.D. Oldham, R.C. Rhame „FP Chiar? 
Clinical Instructors H.D. Wolff, Jr., H.P. Dorman, John Kenealy afield, 
monte, George Dudas, H.J. Klapproth, R.I Ware, W.L. 


Young, Chalon Rodriguez, E.H. Soifer staff 


*301 Urology (1) 
Covers entire ne 


pathology (Fall) Reuttf 


380 Clinical Urology I (5) - 
J , sco 
luding cys" Host 
Instruction in outpatient and diagnostic urology, !n* s, Univ 
radiographic procedures | senior 4-week elective peri "n 


(Spring) Culbert 


381 Clinical Urology II (5) (or diagr? s 
9 
conditions and procedures : i 


Ob iton of 


studies, € 


pathologic 


> 
A 
-— 
- 
- 
x 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION "a 

121 as Colur 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as m wi 

bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the ao 1 
1904 to The Georg 

hington W 


changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 
, 
The debt of the University to George Was | 


ington University 


name it bears is an intangible one tly insisted 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgen There IY 

upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City: from al 
students 


hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, : 
) citizenship, throwing j 
of the practice 

lization O^. 
mpa) 


he limits p 


local prejudices and gaining at first hand 
as the theory, of republican government 


hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares 
| 
established wi 


the General © 


the District of Columbia, under the auspices of bee - 
o 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand tov 
Ihe Potomac Co P 


out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. 
. d r 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated p 


; dedicat i 
a learned clergy, à group ^ " a colle£ " 
blishment o 


and energy * 


"towards the endowment of a University to be 


Congress never extended "a fostering hand." 


imarily E mitt 


missionary urge and the need for 
a movement for the està 
the zcal 
surchase of à S! 


isters and laymen sponsored 


. r . ire T jt 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by te and per el 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the | 


p ress g To 
n „ndment, Cong 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendmen ary 9) 21. of 
President Monroe on Peon thst pe ni 
character it provided ted Trustees 
. electe usc 
every religious denomination shall be capable of being p pupil. e of 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, TU vileees immun ip" 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the pri matters of re | 
count of his sentiments 1n 


a charter which was approved by 
safeguard the College's nonsectarian 


advantages thereof, for or on ac 


84 
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During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
"lt, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
ares between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
tom Florida Avenue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
Was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
© buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there 
uring the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 


pe section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom," 
“Ween Nineteenth 
thin a fe 


Int 


and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 


Sat W squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
er Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices and 
ational agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 


o ; 
the University 


President Monroe, who signed the Charter. lived at 2017 
Y Street. 


The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah 
TOWn, was for fifty 


yess and Wash 
h ational Unive 


€ Univerc; " 
University às it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
i 

E (undergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: the 
ion; x 
Onal schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 


years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye 
ington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the 
rsity he had hoped to see established 


iness in^. Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government and 
*heral eration and Public and International Affairs the College of 
e kg 4 he Division of University Students and the Summer Sessions 
1 self. à ^ ashington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
Member Petuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 


eG 
eor 
Agency, | University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Ee Po : 
Unive ity Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The 
I$ oO ` d 
Women „On the approved list of the American Association of University 


atment o , a member of the ( ollege Entrance Examination Board. The De- 


M e Schoo} emistry is on the approved list of the American Chemical Society 

E ) 4 
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George A. Butler, LL.B 
Mortimer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 
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Robert Harper Anderson, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1946, Duke 1 


W. French Anderson, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistr (Genetics) 


| B.A. 1958, M.D. 1963, Harvard University; M.A 
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Ruth Boschwitz Benedict, Associate Clint al Profi 


fessor of Medicine 
B.A. 1935, Wellesley College; M.D. 1939, New York Universit 


Roger Bergstrom, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
M.D. 1952, George Washingtor University 
David Kip Berler, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1955, M.D. 1958, Cornell Unive 
Cheston Milton Berlin, Jr., Assistant Professor 0j Pediatrics 
B.A. 1958, Haverford College; M.D. 1962, Harvard University 
Robert William Berliner, Special Lecturer in Medicine (Renal Disease) 
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B.S. 1936, Yale University; M.D. 1939, ¢ x»umbia Universit 


Harry Louis Berman, Assistant € linical Professor o 
B.S. 1937, Bradley University; M.B. 1932, M.D. 1933, Northy 


Sidney Berman, Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry 
B.S. 1928, M.D. 1932, Georgetown University 
Solomon Rodney Bersack, Assistant € linical Professor of Radiology 
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M.D. 1959, University of Leiden, Netherlands 
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Paul Calabrisi, Alumni Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1931, Catholic University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University; 
Ph.D. (Cantab.) 1955, Cambridge University, England 


Juan Calatayud, Associate Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1952, University of Valencia, Spain 


| Dale Corbin Cameron, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
| B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, University of Nebraska; M.P.H. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 
! Jerome Wolf Canter, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery 
| | M.D. 1955, George Washington University 
David Roland Carlson, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology 
| B.S. 1953, Drake University; M.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Charles Patrick Henry Carroll, Clinical Instructor in Neurologic al Sur, 
B.A. 1952, Boston College; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Associate Professor of Ph ysiology 
B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D 1962, National University " 
^ 4 aea + ima: Univ 
n Richard Bernard Castell, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine; U 


| Physician; Director, Health Services 
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|i | Hereward Seagrieve Cattell, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
| B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, University of Rochester 
| Ralph Mearle Caulk, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology 
| M.D. 1934, University of Kansas logy 
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i William Paxson Chalfant, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalm 
| M.D. 1934, Hahnemann Medical College 
1 Morris Jav Chalick, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry í philadel” 
| B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, Jefferson Medical College o 
} John Loomis Chamberlain III, Clinical Instructor in Pediatrics 
| 


B.S. 1953, Amherst College; M.D. 1957, University of Virginia 


Chao Hung Chan, /nstructor in Medicine (Metabolic Research) 


B.B.A. 1955, M.D. 1962, University of the East, Philippines 
*PooLiang Chang, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
M.D. 1959, National Taiwan University 


Eugene Joseph Chap, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 


B.S. 1957, St. Bonaventure University; M.D. 1961, Marquette University i 
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John Bert Christensen, Associate 


Professor of Anat my 
BA 


| 1954, Brigham Y ung University; M.S. 1955, Ph.D 1958, 
Ames Christodoulou, Clinical Instrui tor in Medicine | | 
Y B.A 1962, € olumbía University; M.D 1966, State University of New York at Buffalo 

“N8-Ming Chu, Assistant Professor of Microbiology 
F » 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967 
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Richard Lee Fields, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolaryngology 
B.A. 1953, M.D. 1956, Indiana University 

Charles Edward Fierst, Assistant Clinical Professor of Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1930, University of Pittsburgh; M.D. 1934, Georgetown University 

Ben Sion Fine, Associate Professor of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1953, University of Toronto, Canada 

James David Finkelstein, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
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Francisco Gnecco-Mozo, Assistant. Clinic al Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1932, National University of Colombia 


Ira David Godwin, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 
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Marv Elizabeth Robinson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics (Child De 
velopment) 
B.A. 1951, Mary Baldwin College; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D 1959, Purdue 
University 

Paul Gregor Rochmis, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1960, Princeton University; M.D. 1964, Yeshiva University 

Harold Irvin Rodman, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1952, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Chalon Rodriguez, Clinical Instructor in Urology 
M.D. 1943, University of Havana, Cuba 
Richard Allan Rogers, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.S. 1941, University of Washington; M.D. 1944, Northwestern University 
Monroe James Romansky, Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1933, University of Maine; M.D. 1937, University of Rochester 


Walter Joseph Romejko, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1934, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1938, Jefferson Medical College of 
*hiladelphia 


Benjamin Rones, € linical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 

Morton Harold Rose, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
M.D. 1942, George Washington University 

Arthur Bernard Rosenbaum, Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1931, City College, New York; M.D. 1935, New York University 

Charles Alan Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944, Syracuse University 

Morris Hirsh Rosenberg, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Medicine 
B.A. 1938, M.D. 1941, George Washington University 


Gladys Rosenstein, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Marvin Schneider, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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B.S. 1956, George Washington University; M.D 
Associate University Phy 
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B.S. 1938, M.D. 1942, George Washington University 


Charles John Schulte III, Special Lecturer in Pediatrics 
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Maxine Ann Schurter, Associate Clinical Professor of Surgery 


B.A. 1944, Pomona College; M.D. 1951, George Washington University 


John Theodore Schwartz, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1947, Dartmouth College; M.S. 1950, University of Notre Dame; M.D. 1955, Jeffe 
Medical College of Philadelphia; M.P.H. 1963, Harvard University 


Stanley Alvin Schwartz, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
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Harold Martin Silver, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A 1946, M.D. 1949, Columbia 1 niversity 
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Edward Steers, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Pennsylvania 


Ruth Klein Stein, Instructor in Pediatrics 
B.A. 1962. Columbia University; M.D. 1966, Yeshiva University 
Elizabeth Weiss Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.S. 1947, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 
Harold Stevens, Professor of Neurology 
B.S. 1933, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937 
Pennsylvania 


Steele Fuller Stewart, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gynec ology 
B.A. 1950, Carleton College; M.D. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 

Charles Frederick Stiegler, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 
B.A. 1936, M.D. 1940, New York University 

William James Stockton, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
M.D. 1956, University of Oklahoma 

Mver Harold Stolar, Clinical Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1936, George Washington University; M D. 1941, Georgetown University 
William Leete Stone III, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1945, Amherst College; M.D. 1947, George Washington University psy- 
Belinda Crompton Straight, Assistant € linical Professor of Pediatrics uM 
chiatry) 
M.D. 1952, New York University 
James Ashley Straw, Assistant Professor of Pharma: ology 
B.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1963, University of Florida 
Donald Harrison Stubbs, Clinical Professor of A nesthesiology 
B.A. 1929, M.A. 1931, M.D. 1932, George Washington University 
Samuel Jacob Nathan Sugar, Associate Clinical Professi 
Phar.G. 1931, M.D. 1938, George Washington University 


Patrick Joseph Sullivan, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1929, M.D. 1936, Notre Dame University, Switzerland 
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William MacLohon Trible, Assistant Clinical Professor of Otolary ngology 
B.A. 1943, Princeton University; M.D. 1950, George Washington University; M.S. in Med 
1956, University of Pennsylvania 


Nelson Perez Trujillo, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.S. 1955, Baldor Academy, Cuba; M.D. 1962, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Neofytos Theodore Tsangaris, Associate Professor of Surgery 
B.S. 1952, Duke University; M.D. 1956, George Washington University 
Mark On-Man Ts'o, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmolog) 
M.B.. B.Surg. 1951, University of Hong Kong 
Pierre Tulou, Special Lecturer in Medicine 
M.D. 1943, University of Paris, France 


Maria Lourdes Turner, Clinical Instructor in Dermatology 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1961, University of the Philippines 


Raymond William Turner, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1954, Amherst College; M.D. 1958, Yale University 

Herbert Andrew Urweider, Assistant Clinical Professor of Ophthalmology 
B.A. 1954, Bowdoin College; M.D., C.M. 1958, McGill University, & anada 


George Vartkes Vahouny, Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955, Ph.D. 1958, George Washington University 


David Leo VerLee, Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology 


M.D. 1962, M.S. 1966, University of Michigan istry) 
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Josef Karel Viktora, Associate Research Professor of Medicine (Bioche 
B.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1953, Charles University, Czechoslovakia d Enviro 
John Vinyard, Jr., Assistant Clinical Professor of Epidemiology 4" 
mental Health ja, Berkel! 
B.S. 1949, M.S. 1950, University of Missouri; M.P.H. 1953, University of California, 
Brantley Paul Vitek, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.A. 1957, Western Maryland College; M.D. 1961, University of Maryland 
James Wells Voell, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry 
M.D. 1959, Marquette University 
Robert Stephen Waldman, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 
B.A. 1957, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1961, Georgetown University 
Francis Neil Waldrop, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 
B.A. 1946, University of Minnesota; M.D. 1950, George Washington l niversity 
Glenn Walker, Assistant Professor of Biochemistry i 
B.A. 1958, Bellarmine-Ursuline College; Ph.D. 1963, Michigan State Univers" G necolof? 
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Joseph Hicks Watson, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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College of Pennsylvania 

Theodore Winitsky, Assistant in Medicine 
B.A. 1964, Columbia University; M.D. 1968 Tufts University 


Alan Frederick Wolf, Assistant in Ophthalmology 
B.S. 1963, M.D. 1967, University of Maryland 

Rhoda Binley Yarkin, Fellow in Physiol 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Sharukin Yelda, Assistant in Orthopaedic Surger) 
M.D. 1965, University of Istanbul, Turkey 

John Yun, Fellow in Physiology 
B.S. 1963, Tunghai University, Taiwan 


Dennis Joseph Zeveney, Jr., Assistant in Surgery 
B.S. 1960, King's College, Pennsylvania; M.D. 1966, Georg 


Washington University 


Hugo Zimmerman, Assistant in Medicine 


M.D. 1967, University of Basel, Switzerland 


Library M 


Isabella Frances Young, B.A. in L.S., Librarian Medical Library 
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Students Registered 1969-70 


INST YEAR 
A 
Vy Elizabeth G Mass 
im "6 Wellesley € ollege 
BA. 1969 WwW Conn 
Bader. A Wesleyan University 
Ba’ Obert rt F, Calif 
Bini, 199, University of California, Los Angeles 
Bs ma C Calif 
bie 969, Loyola University of Los Angele 
BA S, Chari F, N Y 
Barna Ne” York University 
A. 1969 5.N*- Mass 
Bentley we George Washington t niversity 
Attende, endel] Utah 
Y University of Utah 
Bs. 95, Q^ R. Md 
Bobrow 


Nat hax ge Washington University i 
C ed Gend Md 
» Luis Ve Washington University 


Md 1968, Geo Honduras 
s Y e Washington U niversity 

4 9, j Colo 
Bonho George Washington University 


Bs 1969. Mireille F 


Hait 
avd wen University as 
ch, 1968 Wis 
Nove, Richarg B. “megie-Melion University 
tc Mass 
€ Brian 7g University 
Brounen California Luth i v-— 
Menge] Warren 1. TIN College 
Md 
Bs Darel H, Washington University 
» Trinit Conn 
BA ip tomas E" ollege, Conn 
Aa man C Yon College — 
E » Uni ive Was! 
ob. M D, ^w 9f Washington 
» Un M 
we 8 iversity of Mic higan ich 
Cooper %9, Colby Coli Texas 
BA Wayne ry cge 
Cree 1969, a 
Bs Robert p. 4 University 
Choy 1969, Paj 
E N 
Be Thomas R d University J 


Defranzo, Anthony J Conn 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 

Baris, Stephen T Mass 
Attended George Washington University 

Ehrlich, Dion R N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Franklin and Marshall € oliege 

Feller, Patricia A NJ 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers, the State University 

Piaschetti, Frank I N.Y 
B.S. 1969, Muhlenberg Cx liege 

Frist, Brian $ N.Y 
B.S. 1969, American University 

Funt, Loren $ Fla 
Attended George Washington University 

Gage, John A., Jr Va 


B.S. in Aeronautics and Astronautics 1969, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Gersh, Elliot $ Ohio 
B.S. 1969, Ohio State University 

Gladstein, Geoffrey $ Conn 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticu 

Goldklang, Gerald A NJ 
B. A. 1969, Boston University 

Gray, William ¢ Md 
B.S. 1969, University of Maryand 

Hanowell, Ernest D Calif 
B.S. 1969, University of California. Davis 

Harris, Jeffrey D N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Hofstra University 

Hauptman. Alexander O NJ 
B.A. 1967, American University 

Heller, Joel H NJ 


B.S., B.Phar. 1968, Rutgers, the State 
University 


Hsieh, Robert € DC 
B.S. 1969, Ge rge Washington University 

Hunter, Bruce € Utah 
B.S. 1969, Weber State Cx liege 

Isaacs, Steven E N.Y 
B.S. 1967, St. Lawrence University 

Javerbaum, Jeffrey $ NJ 
B.A. 1969, Cornell University 

Johnson, Mark Y Wash 
B.S. 1969, University f Washington 

Kaires, Pamela A N.Y 


B.S. 1969, State University of New York 
at Stony Brook 
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Kerns, Scott E Mich 
B.S. 1969, University of Michigan 

Kohl, Cheryl A NJ 
B.A. 1969, Duke University 

Kolb, Garry R Calif 


B.S. 1968, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

Krakovitz, Robert W Pa 
B.A. 1969, Pennsylvania State University 

Kuhn, Kerry L N.Y 
Attended George Washington University 

Leavitt, Harry D Wash 
B.A. 1969, University of Washingtor 

Leeper, Willard S. Calif 
Attended Brigham Young University 

Letterman, Gordon R Md 
Attended American University 

Levin, Ronald H Conn 
B.A. 1969, Clark University 

Lewin, Alan A NJ 
B.A. 1969, Temple University 

Lewis, Allan J Ariz 
B.B.A. 1949, Texas Technological College 

Lewis, David G Utah 
B.S. 1969, University of Uta! 

Lipsett, Nathan W NJ 
B. A. 1969, Kenyon College 

Liverett, David M Md 
B.A. 1969, University of Virginia 

Luria, Alan S Fla 
B.A. 1969, University of Michigar 

Mangan, Kenneth F Ma 
B.S. 1969, University of Massachusetts 

Manley, Michael D Calif 
B.A. 1967, Sacramento State College 

Margules, Edward R Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Los 
Angcles 


Mugmon, Marc A Md 
Attended Georgetown University 

Mu Salvatore { 
B.A. 1969, University of Connecticut 

Myles, Courtland I D.C 
B.S. 1968, American University 

Partlow, Kenneth L Wash 
Attended University of Washington 

Paszek, Michael J Conn 
B.S. 1969, Trinity College, Conn 

Pechan, B. Warren N.Y 
B.A. 1969, Cornell versit 

Penhos, Juan ( Argentina 
Attended George Washington University 

Peters, John R N.Y 
B.A. 1969, New York University 

Powell, Richard M Pa 
B.A. 1968, Temple University 

Prioleau, George R.. Jr LE: 
B.S. 1969, South Carolina State College 


Quiggin, Dianne € Md 


B.A. 1968, Muskingum College 
Ripley, Robert ( Calif 
B.A. 1968, University of California, Berkeley 


Romano, John F N.Y 
B.S. 1969, St. Peter's College, NJ 
Rosenthal, Jesse S N.Y 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 
Ross, Stuart E D« 
B.A. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 
Calif 


Rumsey, Eugene W 

B.A. 1969, San Diego State College 
Saffer, Jeffrey M NJ 
B.A. 1969, Dartmouth College 


Scalettar, Robert I NY. 
B.A. 1969, University of Wisconsin r 
Schade, Robert R NY. 
B.A. 1969, Colgate University NY. 


Schliftman, Ronald 4 ; 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University m 

Siemers, Paul T 

B.S. 1968, University of Illinois pc 


5 rman, Eugene D 
rge Washington University vi 
Smith, Lois F 
B.S. 1969, Dickinsor cge NY 
Smolanskv. S n J 
B. A. 1969, Temple University NJ. 


Soben, Arthur I 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers, the State Universi! — yy 
Sokol, Scott K 


B. A. 1969, Syracuse University NY. 
Spero, Charles R 
B.S. 1969, Columbia University NJ. | 


Stang, Howard D j ity 
B.A. 1969, Rutgers, the State Univer quu. 


Stewart, Barry < raahingto® 
B.A. in B.A. 1962, University of Washing 


Sullivan, Timothy P 


B.S. 1969, St. Peter's College, NJ. Mé. 
Sutton, Frederick J 

B.A. 1969, Cornell University Cont 
Sveda, Sally A 

B.A. 1965, Smith College 

M.S. 1967, Yale University one 

acct jald £ 
Ts my Wright State University Md 


imagna, Ellen I 
i B.A. 1969, Goucher College Md 
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B.S. 1969 University of $ 
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25. 1969, Trinity € ollege, C9? 
Yingling, Kae s of Maryland ca 


B. s. 1969, l niversity 


Yorke, Joseph S iust 
Attended Fresno State Colles 
M 
Zarchy, Thomas c : 
B.S. 1969, Trinity £ ollege. on 


SECOND YEAR 


Adams, Anthony W 
S. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic 
von, Pedro A. De 

A. 1968 Harvard Un 
hoff, Rodger Ww 


Alar 


versity 
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CT 
1968, Kent State University 
Ammerman, Bruce J Md 
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208, Thomas Del 
1968, t niversity of Pennsylvania 
te Matthew N Cor 
Apter, Roy , Trinity College, Conn 
ho 1968, University of W isconsir 
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Mer, Stuart A "SEA. NJ 
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STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Elam, Kenneth ( NJ 
B.S. 1968 Muhlenberg College 

Exner, John H Idah 
B.S. 1968, College of Idaho 

Fine, Anne Elizabeth H Calif 
B.A. 1969, George Wast ngton University 

Fox, Sherman S NJ 
B.A. 1968, Johns H pkins University 

Franklin, John M Wash 
B.S. 1968, University of Was! ngton 

Georges, B I Wash 
B.S. 1968, 1 versity of Washingtor 

Giannuzzi, Vito A N.Y 
B.S. 1968, George Wast ngton University 

Goldman, Robert I D« 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Griffiths, Richard ( Va 


B.S. 1968, Mic! gan State University 


Helfgott, Maxwell A Md 


B.A. 1968, Grinnell College 
Hunter, Robert J Pa 
B.A. 1968, Franklin ar Marshall College 


Johnson, Steele R Wash 
B.A. 1966, Ur versity of Washir 


gtc 
Joseph, Raymond I 


Ohic 

B.S. 1968, Ohio State University 

Juel, Randolph W Wash 
B.A. 1968 University of Washington 

Kassan, Stuart § N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Case Western Reserve University 

Katlan, Roberta 1 N.Y 
B.S. 1968, Simmons C« liege 

ka Jeffrey 1 N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Clark University 

Katzen, Jay E D« 
B.A. 1967, George Was! ngton University 

Kaufman, Joseph H N.Y 
B.A. 1963, New York University 

Kessler, Michael A NJ 


B.A. 1968, Rutgers, the State University 
Kiessling, Brenda R Va 
B.A. 1962, Oberlin Cx liege 
M.A. in Ed. 1964, Ge rge Washington 


Richard R Calif 
1967, University of California Riverside 
Don R Calif 
B.S. 1968, University of Redlands 
Kirby, Richard I Del 
B.A. 1968 University of Delaware 
Knudson, Homer E Va 
B.S. 1968, Brigham Young University 
Korengold, George M Md 
B.A. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 
Kraut, Eric H NJ 
B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall College 
Kravitz, Paul H N.Y 


B.S. 1968, George W ashington University 
Krzyrkowski, Michael J NJ 
B.S. 1968, W agner ( 


ollegc 
Leva, Leo M 


Md 
B.A. 1968 Swarthmore ( lege 
Leventhal, Stuart P NJ 
B.S. 1968, Ur versity of Pittsburgh 
Lichtenstein Alan K N.Y 


B.A. 1968 Brox 
Loube, Julian M 
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Macht, Steven D Md 
B.S. 1965, D.D.S. 1969, University of 
Maryland 


Magee, William P., Jr NJ 
D.D.S. 1969, University of Maryland 

Marion, Edward D N.Y 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

McCarthy, Patrick J Md 
B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 

McClenathan, James H Md 
Attended Carnegie-Mellon University 

Monteverde, Ronald P N.Y 
B.S. 1968, St. Peter's College, NJ 

Mowery, James H Ii! 
B.A. 1968, Northwestern University 

Nash, Carl R NJ 
B.S. 1968, Yale University 

Nickens, Wayne ¢ D« 
B.S. 1968, Howard University 

Nierman, Robert S Mass 
B. A. 1968, Boston University 

Noble, Donald E Md 


B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Olds, Corwin A Calif 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1955, M.S. in M.E. 1956, U.S 
Naval Postgraduate School 


Olif, Michael NJ 
B. A. 1968, Rutgers, the State University 

Orman, Ronald J Mont 

ttended University of Montana 

Parker, Frederick W., IN Pa 
B.S. 1968, University of Scranton 

Paul, David A Md 
B. A. 1968, Rutgers, the State University 

Pearson, Michael I Wash 
B.S. 1968, Washington State University 

Peck, Dennis F Wash 
B. A. 1968, University of Washington 

Pillsbury, Harold C., II Md 


Attended George Washington University 


Powell, Thomas R N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Boston University 

Reff, Richard B Md 
B.A. 1969, George Washington University 

Roe, James B m 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 

Rotstein, Martha Mass 
B.S. 1968, Simmons College 

THIRD YEAR 

Abbott, Richard I N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Tufts University 

Adam, George N.Y 
B.A. 1967, New York University 

Aldrich, Stephen M Wash 
B.A. 1967, Whitman College 

Allen, Robert J Utah 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Aligaier, Wayne Va 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 

Babcock, Terence 1 Md 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Barnes, Patricia J NJ 
B. A. 1966, Gettysburg College 

Bikowski, Joseph B., Jr Md 


B.A. 1967, LaSalle College 


Schenk, Joseph H 

B.A. 1968, LaSalle College 
Scherf, Chrisman G 

B.S. 1968, Duke University 
Schulz, Robert W Fb. 

Attended George Washington University Md 
Schweitz, Michael ¢ 

B.A. 1969, George Washington University NY 
Selsby, Marc A ve 

B.A. 1968, State University of New York at 

Binghamton pc 
Seltzer, Shalom D 

Attended Tulane University of I ouisiana "m 
Shreeve, Thomas I 

B.A. 1968, Franklin and Marshall € ollege Con? 
Sklaver, Allen R 


B.A. 1968, Williams College p. 
Snover, Seth W 

B.S. 1968, Muhlenberg College jow 
Sonkens, Jerry W 

B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University NJ. 
Street, Thomas F 

B.S. 1968, John Carroll University pc 
Surrey, Mark W 

B.S. 1968, University of Pittsburgh uw 


Swensen, Laird S 

B.A. 1968, Brigham Y 
Theard, Franz ( 

B.A. 1968, Catholic University of 
Thompson, Charles E., Jr 

B.A. 1968, University of W 
Thomson, Stephen T 

B.S. 1968, Brigham Young 


oung University — yj 
rica 

Ame wash 

/ashington us 


University pc 


Thornton, Abigail G : ton 
B.S. 1965, M.S. 1967, George washing 
University Mast- 

Warchol, Richard J 
B.A. 1967, Millikin University Må 

Weil-Malherbe, Jacqueline V -— 
B.A. 1968, Antioch ¢ ollege call 

Whitcraft Daniel D., HI Los 
B. A. 1968, University of € alifornia, 

| > " 
Angcles 

Williams, Terry E d Y. 
B.S. 1967, University of Marylan N. 

Winston, David H - york at 


Ne 

B.A. 1968, State L niversity of i» 
Binghamton 

Zimmerman, Larry O 


versity 
B.S. 1968, Colorado - 


State Un 


Boyd William D., M a XX. 
B.S. 1967, L niversity of Maryla h 
Brancaccio Michael i ss 
B.S. 1967, Fairfield © niversity M 
Brener, George ^ F aif 
B.A. 1967, Boston University C 
Browne, Allen F " 
B. A. 1967, Brown University M 

t 0 

Browne, Madonna = jash 
B.S. 1964, Duke University 

Brunt, Roger S " Universi Mas 
B.S. 1967 Brigham Youns 

Bush, Frank J vef Maine cost 
B.A. 1967 Universi9 

Carson, £ ulley € Conn. 


B.S. 1967, Trinity € ollege. 


Chabalko, John J Pa 
Chas 1967, Muhlenberg College 
riton, Brian I Md 
A. 1967, Western Maryland Co lege 
hrisman, Allan K Md 


A. 196 Lafayette C llege 
» Lafa € 
lark, John I 


Md 
( A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 
kary, John B 3: 
le S 1967, Niagara University 
med, Marcia ( Va 
1967, Parsons Colleg 
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Sy dod Wesleyan University 
à, Jack M NJ 
Cant, 87, We College 
» o0seph A NY 
in ELE 1960, Case Western Reserve 
"Diversity 
in E.E, 196 o : Liversit 
tossland, ^ m lumbía University Vs 
h s 1967, University of Richmond 
“zig, Paul I N.Y 
Attended Rensselaer Polytechn c Institute 
Arr, David | i ; NJ 
5 1967, Muhlenberg € ollege 
Ls. ico, Francis I N.Y 
Dicus. Pad Mount St. Mary's College, Md 
Ate : Ariz 
Fine, Paa l niversity of Arizona 
BA ES Md 
Pleni, ' Orge Washington University 
Attendo" Norman H N.Y 
Ina; ot? City College, New Yori 
Ak, Sidn c 
BA 1 A Mass 
Furio, Th: Bowdoin ( ollege 
Ba’ omas W., Jr Md 
,3.A. 196 ; E 
Gardner, rt Washington University 
Bs 1967 E Mass 
Gamer, el E" College, Conn 
BA. 196) n Mass 
Gens, John P niversity of Massachusetts 
oes 1967, Trinity "n 
"Diei Javea D Y College, € onn 
Poca 1967, New, " N.Y 
mens, Gary R Ork University 
$ 1967, Utah Utah 
GiMticulture State University of 
bson I and Applied Science 
Bs ipeo Blas W 
. 1 
Glow %6, Wagner Coi y 
Bg Ro rt J ege 
1 j ; 
Gola d, University of Mary! - 
: UN Onstance | L yland 
Go ; Penn Md 
ye Howard sn State University 
` > ^ " > N 
Goo, cuo Säte University ; 
Gone Alone b [3 
Ona State Univ 
Bs 3 arry ( Iversity 
G .1 T x Conn 
Bet o0d Mte University 3 
Gre 1967, park W Utah 
‘ tal 
ae Davig Lu of Utah E 
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B "^ Nonald western University 
Gro, G 
LT * COT Re DA 
"wh mas M Washington University 
Gr et, 7, University of V Va 
BA to tichael A irginia 


Sew York University T 


STUDENTS REGISTERED 


Gross, Howard N.Y 
B.S. 19€ L iversity 

Hans Jane S Maine 
B.A. 196 Univers f M e 

Harris, Robert J Md 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Hidinss Jb @ Calif 
B.A. 1967, San Fernando Valley State College 

lames, W ms NJ 
B.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 

Jan, Ronald G Calif 
B.S. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 

Kline, Philip S., Jr D« 
B.A. 1965, University of Texas at Austin 

Kul Susan I Ohio 
B.A. 1967, Yeshiva l versity 

Kurstin, Ronald D Texas 
B.A. 196 Tulane University of Louisiana 

Lee, Martir N.Y 
B.A. 1966, € bia University 

Levy, A dG Del 
B.A. 1968, George Wast ington University 

Lojko, Edwin P Mass 
B.A. 1967, Ur versity of Virginia 

McBeath, John B Nev 
Attended San Jose State C« llege 

Mendel N.Y 
B.A. 1965 
M.S. 19€ versity 

Minars, N N.Y 
B.A. 196 ty 

M tsug Hawa 
B.A >% 

Newton, R Ter 
B.A. 1% 

Owens, David Pa 
B.A. 1964, Wesleyan University 
M.S. 1965, University of Connecticut 

Pash, Robert M NJ 
B.A. 1967, Gettysburg College 

Pett, Stephen D NJ 
B.S. 1967, Set Hall University 

Polk, Norman O D< 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University 

Potenza, Anthony R N.Y 
Attended University of Pittsburgh 

Pugatch, Robert D N.Y 
B.A. 1% Johns Hopkins University 

Raincy, Edward ( Nebr 
B.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Reed, Barry $ Wash 
B.A. 1967, University of Washin n 

Rein, Richard A Md 
B.A. 1967, University of Rochester 

Reisman, Jerald L Ohio 
B.S. 1967, University of Mick gan 

Roe, Ly Diane Calif 
B.A. 1967, Stanford University 

Ror g. Bruce Va 
B.S. 1967, Duke University 

Rosenberg, Robert I NJ 
B.A. 1968, Ge rge Washing University | 

Ross, David B N.Y 
B.S. 1967, Cornell University 

Ruben, Richard S Pa 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 

Schlachter, Steven A NJ 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's € lege, NJ 

Schramm, Melinda M Pa 
B.S. 1967, Wheaton College, Mi | 
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Schulman, Brian M N.Y 
B.A. 1968, George Washington University 

Schultz, Verna I Md 
B.A. 1968, Gcorge Washington Universit 

Shapiro, Leslie A N.Y 
B.A. 1967, New York University 

Smith, Howard N NJ 
B.S. 1967, St. Peter's College, NJ 

Sonne, David D Calif 
B.S. 1968, University of Utat 

Spector, Robert H N.Y 
B.A. 1967, Franklin and Marshall College 

Starkweather, Roger J Va 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 

Strauss, Barry L N.Y 
B.A. 1967, Cornell University 

Tan, Edwin ( Thailand 
B.S. 1967, Mount Union College 

Tardiff, Jeffrey G NJ 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael's College 

Tauber, Ira N.Y 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 

Travis, Barbara B Md 
B.A. 1967, Bryn Mawr College 

FOURTH YEAR 

Akerele, Flavius A Nigeria 
B.A. 1966, Ek ot ersity 

Altfas, Jules R Ariz 
B.A. 1966 

Anderson, Rober Mich 
B.S. 1966, Michigan State University 

A s, Joseph M Ky 
B.S. 1965, Stanford University 

Ascarelli, David I N.Y 
B.S. 1966, State University of New York 
at Albany 

Bageant, Thomas F D£ 
B.A. 1966, Western Maryland College 

Balacki, John A N.Y 
B.S. 1966, Canisius College 

Barefoot, Sherwood, W., Jr N£ 
B.A. 1963, Duke University 

Benkovic, Gregory W Conn 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 

Bonar, Robert W Idaho 
B.S. 1966, College of Idaho 

Burton, Ronald ( Utal 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 

Canon, Dennis I N.M 
B.S. 1966, University of Arizona 

Ceavatta, Andrew A., Jr Pa 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall College 

Cerimele, Nicholas A Ohio 


B.S. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Christian, Donna-Marie T 

B.S. 1966, St. Mary's College, Ind 
Clark, Leo Joseph P 

B.S. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Davis, Gerald F 

B.S. 1966, University of Missouri 
Delameter, James W 

B.A. 1966, University of Washington 
Edwards, George G.. Jr 

B.A. 1966, San Jose State College 
Edwards, Maureen ( 

B.S. 1966, Marquette University 
Emmett, John R 

B.S. 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology 


Virgin Islands 


NJ 


N.Y 


Wash 


Ungar, James R NJ. 
B.A. 1967, George Washington University 

Urrutia-S., Carlos O E1 Salvador 
B.S 266. Georgetown University a 


Van Devanter, Stephen H 
Attended George Washington University C 
Viener, Robert S pe 


B.A. 1967, University of Pennsylvania 
Watt, Albert J Ohio 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 
Weiss, Richard W NY. 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University ; 
Whitley, Richard J NJ. 
B.A. 1967, Duke University alif. 
Woodward, Roger S c 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University wash. 
Yip, Larry 
B.S. 1967, University of Washington vi. 
Yoder, Paul T 
B.S. 1967, Eastern Mennonite College NJ. 


Zieminski, John J 
B.S. 1967, Fordham University 


Md. 
Fine, Robert M 
t 

B.A. 1967, George W ashington Univers! y NY. 
Ford, Gerald P ty 

B.A. 1965, Brigham Young Univers" NJ. 
Freis, Peter C., Jt T 

B.S. 1966, St. Peter's College, NJ: NY. 


Gardstein, Henry F., Jr 
B. A. 1966, Franklin a 
Gerety, Robert J 
B.A. 1962, Rutgers, the State 
M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1967, Stanf 
Gerkin, Peter R ) 
Attended Temple University N.Y. 


nd Marshall C ollege NJ. 


University 
ord Universi yy, 


Goldberg, Jay 5 R , 

B .. 1966 State University of New York 

at Binghamton wash- 
Goranson, Eric I 

B.S. 1966, Washing 
Guyton, Kathryn K 


ton State University NJ. 


B.S. 1966, Juniata € ollege Most. 
Hartz, Charles R head, 
B.A. 1966, Concordia € ollege. Moo 
/ - ws 
Minn 


Heinze, Robert G 


invert a 
1965, George W ashington Un G+ 


BS 1 
Herndon, S. Paul, IV : 
j t J. 
B.S. 1966, Georgetown University N 


Higgins, Thomas E 


B.S. 1966, Fordham University 


Hill, Malcolm D f 1 
B. S. 1965, Stanford t niversity Con? 
Hines, Edward L p. 


jniversity 
D.D.S. 1967, Columbia Univers 


Hirsch, Jack H 
B.A. 1966, W ashin 
Hoart, Barbara R 
B.A. 1966, 1 niversit 


Hoefs, John ¢ "T: 
B.A. 1966, California Luthers 


ollo? NJ 
calif 


by, Jon 5 
"e 1966, Brown University 
ary young Universit 


B.S. 1966, Brigham 


Jeppson, Taylor A Ut 
B.A. 1966 Universit 
Jetton, Norman B 
B.A. 1967, George Was! ngton University 
Jones, Michael R Nd 
BA 1966, Franklir 
Kanda, Lou's 1 
B.A. 1966, University of ( 
, “OS Angeles 
Atona, John J 


S. 1965 
Kent, 


y of Utal 


and Mars! € ege 


for 
l 1 


» Pennsylvania State University 
Wilburn W.1 Mis 
A. 1966. Johns Hopkins Ur 


versity 


S. 1966, 


George Washir gton Ur 
twis, P 


aul E.. Il 


hns Hopkins 1 
twis, Richard A 


1966, Queens € 


niversity 


yllege, N 
Long, Je eR Y 


» University of Notre Dame 
: ‘Laughlin, W inthrop S., Jr 
in Phar, 1964 Ford! 
Her Warren ( ‘H 
Pennsylvan 
ilton J 


iam University 


! enchey, M ia State University 


o State College 


Miller. ch Diversity of Pennsy vania 
1965, Gettysburg Ce 


MS, 
Miche Paul Ro Washington University 
A. 1966. U 
Me + University of Massa 
ie assac 
Ba homas | 


M 1, Ge W 

lore Orge Washingto 
ath. Warrer " "hington Ur 
BA I 


" > Vettysburg C. lleg 
rm Fred G x "9 


llege 


husetts 


Oram, lan 

Bs 

Ono, 1966, Mount St 
BA + "vr € 

8 Angeles 


m! 
Bs | 


v arnegie Mellon Un versity 


Mary's C« liege, Md 


Diversity of California 


NM 
"Diversity of New Mexico 


Hong Kong 


966, U 
Paul, Philip University of Notre Dame 


B NY 


Utah 
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Redd, Burton I Texas 
B.S. 196 University of Uta! 

Rogers, John S., II Md 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

Rytting, Richard M Utah 
B.S. 1966, University of Uta! 

Santange Salvatore ( Conn 
B.A. 1965. ( lic l vers f America 
Sappington, Joseph B Md 

B.S. 1965, Georgetown Unive 
Schnur, Anita K NJ 
B.A. 1% Rutgers, the State l versity 
S s, Gabriel F NJ 
ersity 
s Va 
ersity 
Sc NJ 
Á cege 
Sir NJ 
versity 
S Charles I N.Y 
B.S. 1966. Sy sel versity 
Snyder, Charles I W. Va 
B.A. 1966, West Virginia University 
S ner, M el S Md 
B.A 959. M.A. 1964, George Wast ngtor 
Unive y 
5 nk, Har I Pa 
B.A. 1966, Yale 1 versity 
Sue gu, Ralph T Hawaii 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
S van, P ck J Fla 
Attended Cath University of America 
Sussman, Michael E NJ 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Mars ( ege 
Ta R MJ Ot 
^ ended N rthwester l crs 
Į & P j Md 
B.S. 1966, University of M and 
Wagshal, E M DA 
BA vr George Was & || versity 
Ward, Richard I Idah 
B.S. 1966, Brig Young l en 
Wa m, Michael D Uta 
Attended 1 ve 1 
Was skas, V PoJ ( 
B.S. 1966, M St. Mary's College, Md 
We e Melvin I NJ 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State University 
We Joseph D N.Y 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins t versity 
Whalen, Richard M Mor 
B.S. 1965. M T State Univers 
m k, John D NJ 
BS 10m Georgetown University 
Woodard, Craig D N.Y 
B.A. 1966, Johns Hopkins University ' 
Wooten, Michael B Va 


Attended Washington State University 


lass 


entering 
entering 


1967 107 
1966 99 


lass 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 


Arizona 

California 

REO La doeesotreprrtteons oun 
Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

a O NEE 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 

Iowa 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


INSTITUTIONS IN WHICH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE STUDENTS 


EARNED DEGREES 


Alfred University 

American University 

Amherst College 

Antioch College 

Arizona State University 

Arizona, University of 

Boston University 

Bowdoin Coll 

Brandeis Uni 

Brigham Young University 

Brooklyn Colleg 

Brown University 

Bryn Mawr College 

C.W. Post Col 

California Lutheran College 

California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo 

California, University of, Berkeley 

California, University of, Davi 


California, 1 V ty of, Lo 
Angeles 

£ ilifornia l niver ty |i Riv `T 

California Western 1 t 

Ci is Coll 

Carnezie-Mellon Univ 

( Western Reser l 


H t m= 


North Carolina Sid | 
Ohio 12 
Pennsylvania . a 
South Carolina sevens 
Tennessee —_— ; 
Texas - T 
Utah e^ 
7 18 
Virginia NNNM 17 
Washington : : i 
West Virginia een 1 
Wisconsin 1 
Virgin Islands 1 
Argentina 1 
Canada i 
COMBO ..... rre i 
El Salvador 1 
Guatemala 2 
Haiti ....... rrt os esetess n nE 1 
Honduras 1 
Hong Kong 1 
Mexico 1 
Nigeria . | 
Portugal 1 
Thailand 

2 
Clark University l 
Colby € VM—— 2 
Colgate University | 
Colorado State University - 4 


Columbia University 
Concordia College, Mc 
Minn 
Connecticut, 
Cornell University 
Dalhousie University, 
Dartmouth College 
University of 


yorhead, 


University of . 


Canada : 


Del iware, 
Dickinson College 
Duke University 

Mennonite £ ollege 


feld University 


Fordham University 

Franklin and Marsha 
George Washington Un 
Universit) 


y 
Technology e) 


A 
a 
7 
. 6 
> 


Georgetown 
ia Institute of 


Georg 
Gettysburg £ ollege 
Goucher ‘ ollege 


Grinnell £ ollege 
Harvard | niversity 


Hawai, University 


Hofstra 


ua — ES ue wue @ m Sn Ue lo TL IIo 


ot 


l niversity 


Howard University 


i Unter College 
daho, ( ollege of 
lli INOis, 


h University of 

Jo ; 

) ns Hopkins University 
uniata College 


‘ent State University 
nyon ( ollege 
Afayette College 
ASalle ( j 
Yola University of Los 
yoming College 

uine, University of 
"TQuette U niversity 
Ayland, University of 


College 


Angeles 


Ssachusetts Institute of 

*chnology 

ji husets, University of 
Mia State University 

i 

Milli University of 

Kin U niversity 

Ssourj 


Jniversity ot 
Mate | niversity 
Mary' st ollege, Md 


u 
Mu et erg College 
New gum Colle ge 


New * (etico, l niversity of 


New Y ork, S E College 
Ork, State University of, 
A any 


York, | State U 
lo amton 
» State U niversity of, 


et ny Brook 


niversity of, 


U niversity 


Ni 

ve ede niversity 

0 in Con University of 

Oh ollege 

io s ite University 

Peasy Ollege 

Penny), là State L niversity 

Pittsburgh University of 

Q n, Diversit ; 

iq College N Y of 

Riche, > University f 

Rocheste rl “niversity of 
er, niversity of 

E. 


T of College Gr 


aduates 


io) hood G9 IN) e s 9 ae ee 


New à = Oe 


— O6 sj = 


om NJ a 
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Rutgers, the State University 
Sacramento State College 
St. John's University, N.Y 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Mary's College, Ind 
St. Michael's College 
St. Peter's College, NJ 
San Diego State College 
San Fernanc 
San Jose State College 
Scranton, University of 
Seton Hall University 
Simmons College 
Smith College . baniéienéqnan 
»outh Carolina State College 

ern California, University of 
Stanford University 
Swarthmore ( ollege 
Sweet Briar College 


Syracuse University 
Temple University 
Texas Techr 


logical College 


Texas, University of, at Austin 
Trinity College, € 

Tufts University 

Tulane University la 
U.S. Na Acac 

U.S. Na | Postgraduate School 


Utah State University of 


Utah, University of . " 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 

Wa c College 

Washington and Jefferson College 


Washington State 1 
Washington, 
Weber Sta 


niversity 
University of 
te College 
Wellesley ¢ — 

Wesleyan Ur 


West Vi ia University 
Westert M iryland College 
Wheaton College, Ill 


Whitman ( ollege 
Willi 


ms College 


Wright State University 
Yale University 
Yeshiva University 


lo V alley State College 


Applied Science 


— 
- 
Un 


aix S LIE" og CUP 


V^ à m Hd. 00 


E Asc 


Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 


John David Anderson, Texas 


Jeffrey Roy Ashkin, New York 
B.A. 1965, Clark University 
Mark Jay Atkins, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester 
Michael Berger, New York 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Warren Richard Berrie, California 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
Frederick Charles Blades, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, University of Maine 
Susan Montella Bland, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, George Washington University 
Matthew David Blum, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, La Salle College 
Don Howard Bodley, Montana 
B.S. 1965, Montana State University 
Frank John Boruch, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, St. Peter's College, NJ 
James Gelston Boyd, Jr., Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, Boston University 
Nancy Dee Briggs, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Sweet Briar College 
Brooks Gideon Brown III, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Richard Bruce Brown, New York 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Richard Bowman Car n, Uta 
B.A 5. University of Utah 
Michael! Allen Chorches, Connecticut 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 
Martin Irvin Cohen, New York 
B.A. 1965, Adelphi University 
Paul Joseph Corso, Jr., West Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 


Jr., California 
n University 


Kenneth Clark Cummin 
B.S. 1965, George Washir 
Paul Hartman D'Amato, Maryland 
(With Distinction) 

B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 
Richard Nelson Dove, Maryland 

B.A. 1965, € mbia University 
Depue Hazen Di y, Jr., Virginia 

B.S. 1965, American University 
Arthur Jackson Speer Eberdt, Virginia 

B.A. 1959, Duke University 
Daniel Howard Eudaily, Montana 

B.S. 1966, Montana State University 


Jose Manuel Fabrega, Panama 


Bethanne Foley, Louisiana 

B.A. 1963, Chestnut Hill College 
Kenneth Jay Forman, Pennsylvania 

B.A. 1964, University of Pennsylvania 
Gary Michael Fra , Maryland 

B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall College 
Leonard Malcolm Friedman, Alabama 

B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Stephen Frist, New York 


Peter Nicholas Giovan, California 
B.A. 1965, Occidental College 
Robert David Goldhamer, California 
B.S. 1965, George Washington University 
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Recipients of the Degree of Doctor of Medicine, June 8, 1969 


Internship Appointment 


University of California Hospital, Los 
Angeles, Calif 
Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn. 


Harlem Hospital Center, New York, N.Y. 


Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York, N.Y 

Washington Hospital Center Washington, 
D£ 

Naval Hospital, Portsmouth, Va. 


Washington Hospital Center, Washington, 
DA 


Children's Hospital, Washington, D.C 


Colo 
Denver General Hospital Denver, s4 


U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, 


Boston, Mass 
Hospital of the Good Samaritan, Los 


Angeles, Calif 
Washington Hospital € enter, Washingto® 
eland, ohio 


D« à 
Hospital, € lev 
jospital. 


Cleveland Clinic 


land Medical Center H 


New Eng 
Boston, Mass Wash. 
Virginia Mason Hospital, Seattle, 
tanta, O* 


sory University Hospital, ^ 
washingtof 
Washingt 
: Hospital 


George Washington Users rashingto® 
and D.C. General Hospita^ 


Er 


n Hospital Center, 


D. “enter, $9? 
Santa Clara Valley Medical Ce? 
Jose, Calif - Hospital. 


ch 
William A. Shands Teach! of 
University of F lorida College 


Medicine, Gainesville, Fla. oakland, 


Highland General Hospital, 
ca 


ter, 
Washington Hospital Cen e 


D« insto? 
Forsyth Memorial Hospital, w 
N^ ormeit Medical 


New York Hospital, C 
New York, | 


Center, , "v ew 
Columbia presbyterian Hosp! i . 
— 1 Center, pniladelf 
Albert Einstein Medica. ue i 

Pa Hospital 


Nw 
Rescarch and Educatio! Ls 
of Illinois, Chicago, LJ ospis og, 
George Washington ~ w Ti 

D.C. General H tal, - ning 
George W ashington 

Washington, D.C. aii Hospital 
Los Angeles € ounty O 

Los Angeles. Calif. į, Sayres ps 
Robert Packer Hospita^ 


Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 
Michael G 


forr 
Goldstein, Ca 


Michael Richard Greenbe rg, Pennsylvania 
hy Robert Grossman, I 


Pennsylvania 
A 1965, Temple University 
Leonard Jesse Grossmar New Jerse 
BA 1965, Vanderbilt Ur versity 
Patricia Frances Heldman, Calif à 
BA 1965, University of California Berkele 
Michael Harold Hin k, Minnesota 
BA 1965, University < f Minnesota 
Brian ( harles Holober, Maryland 3 
B.A, I » George Wash ngton University 
Michael Sidney Horowitz, New Y rk 
(With Distinction 
* 1965. ( Olgate University 
Heide Billes Horsley, California 
A ), Pasadena ( ity College 
Bs, 1962, University of ( Mifornia, Berkeley 
Allen Willis Jackson, Mary and 
Bs, 1965, George Washir giu I versity 
Richarg Matthias Jacoby, District of ( mt 
BER 1964 University of Virginia 
Award Gabbott Jenkins, Utah 
1965 


niversity of Ut 
Obert Wolfe Kahn, 
pA. 1965, Kenyon ( ollege 
"var Graeme Koch, € 
BA » M.A 1965, University of 
» Los Angeles 
Kodish, Ohio 


he » University of Akron 
in Henry Koff, New York 


ih 
New York 


alifornia 


t 5, Hofst t ty 
Bar , Ofs ra niversit 
BA an Kriegsfeig, Arizona 
» 1965, Iniversity of Pennsylvania 


Gary 


Ba Langstaff, Colorado 
Davia’ 1962, Jniversity 9f Colorado 
ka Edmun 


Larson, Minnesota 
Pasa 1964, Dartmouth € ollege 
Bg toward I 


1 evine, ( onnecticut 


5; ASachusetts Institu 
Nice 


te of Techn 
icha: 7 
A. 1965 el Lev 


inson, New Ye rk 
' Corell Universis 
be; niversity 
Bs. leberman New York 
Predera? "Y College, New York 
BA i ton I loyd, J 


t., Massachusetts 


assachusetts 
Argolis, Virginia 


lvania State Univers ty 
‘amara, p 


Cil Pennsy 
inte 
Eon 

8 A Mi * Maryland 
John wee € 


JCOfge Washington University 
Ba Mitchell 


R b 1965, Duke Unt: Virginia 
la 


Iversity 
Urray. ( Alifornia 
5, Stanforg Un 

ij 


lversity 


J irginia 
George w 


ashington University 
(With p, Oliphant, Maryland 
Bs 1 "nctiony 


Ms | 1. Missippi State 1: 
Ronaig pes University an t niversity 


"lorida 
ns, Mary land 
' tanklin ang Marsha) ¢ ollege 


Hospital Center Washington 
Ww 6 pita 

I ‘ 
York Hospital, Y naiean denii 
( t Hoss n 

N.Y 
t New York 

Mt S Host 
; Fifth Avenue Hospitals, New 

wer and 


, N.Y 
York Medical < ege, New York 


Bronx Municipal Hosr 


" e Hos Seattle, Was 
Provide ; 
- E vans I 
Ev n 
f 
Hosp Los Angeles, Ca 
e f 
W Hospital Ce € W 
a g 
i ty Hospital 
2t l vers , 
Was! E 
€ pe 
W ngt D« 
tal imbus 
State University Hospital, ( 
on t 
O weie 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospita 
) Francis Calif 
r rsity Hospital 
rge Washington Univers p 
, rpe + 
~ i D« Genera n d = Was! - 
I $ 
" ker Hos S 
‘ è 
M kee € y Hospital, Milwauke 
“u 
Wis hingtor 
Wast Hospital Center, Washing 
ashing 


D 


corge Washington University Hosp 
G 2 
hington, D« 
Washingt 1 
Beth Israel! Hospital, New York 


ta 


Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Sar 
Francisco, Calif 


t nter, Washington 
Washington Hospital Cente 

- hville, Tenn 
Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashvill 


ta ter, Washington 
Washington Hospital Cente 
D« 


ire Hospital, Washington, D. 
Children’s Hk 


Medical Center Hospital of Vermon 
Burlir Vt 


ter, Washington 
tal Center 
Washingt Hospita 


VA 


Veterans Administration H spital 
t Y 
W ash ngton, D« 


Washington Hospita 
De 


Center, Washington 
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Name, State of Residence, Degrees Held 


Robert Clayton Pace, Utah 
B.A. 1965, University of Utah 
Robert Harry Patterson, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Bridgewater College 
Thomas Summers Reich, California 


Robert Michael Roberts, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Lafayette College 
Douglas Neil Robins, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee University 
Emilio Jesus Rodriguez-Viera, Puerto Rico 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 
David Matthew Rubenstein, Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Peter Gordon Sack, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University 
Marc Roger Sanders, Oregon 
B.S. 1964, University of Oregon 
John Edward Sawicki, Connecticut 
B.S. 1965, Trinity College, Conn 
Ronald Joseph Scelfo, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Robert Harris Schulman, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Frederic Tovi Schwartz, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, American International College 
William Joel Schwartz, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 


Thomas Gordon Sinderson, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Emory University 
Eugene Lewis Speck, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, Brandeis University 
M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts 
Ph.D. 1966, George Washington University 
Paul Stephen Spiegler, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1960, New York University 
H. Eric Stern, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Henry Michael Storper, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Joseph Meyer Strauch, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Swen Russel Swensen, Utah 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young University 
M.S. 1968, George Washington University 
Luke Edward Terry, Jr., West Virginia 
B.S. 1965, College of William and Mary 
David Alan Thompson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1965, Elizabethtown College 
George William Tietjen, New York 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 
Anthony John Tortolani, New York 
B.S. 1965, Fordham University 


Charles Richard Tuegel, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington University 
Neil Joseph Weiner, New York 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Edmund Anthony Panther West, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Ralph Robinson Wolf III, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 
Charles Harold Wollack, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1959, Temple University 


M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Princeton University 


Ira Gene Wong, Oregon 
B.A. 1963, University of Oregon 


Internship Appointment 


Medical Branch Hospitals, University 
of Texas, Galveston, Texas 

George Washington University Hosp! 
Washington, D. 

Brooke General Hospital, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Washington, D. 

Washington Hospital Center, W 
D< 

Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Fla. 


tal, 


/ ashingto® 


"My. 
University of Iowa Hospitals, Iowa CI 


lowa ena! 
Gorgas Hospital, Balboa Heights, Can 


Zone 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital, San 


Francisco, Calif 
Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami, Fis. 


Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, Con: 


i 
Maimonides Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


tal, 
George Washington University Hosp! 
Washington, D.C N 
North Shore Hospital, Manhasset v and 
and Memorial Hospital 
Allied Diseases, New York, ^. pc. 


D.C. General Hospital, Washington, - 
ospi 
New York Hospital and Memorial -—- 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases, 
York, N.Y 
pital 


n University Hos 
N.Y. 


George Washingto 
Washington, D.C 
Maimonides Hospital, 


Hartford, Con? 


Brooklyn, 


Hartford Hospital, 
N.Y. 

ospital, Brooklyn. 

Salt Lake 


Maimonides H 


Latter-Day Saints Hospital, 


City, Utah 
jospital, Kansas 
Cole. 


Kansas City General I 


City, Mo “a 
Denver General Hospital, Den 
k NY. 


lew Yor 
Presbyterian Hospital, Ne 


sset, NS 
North Shore Hospital, Manlíass and 


^ 
oria Memorial Hospital for spy, 


Allied Diseases, New ] 


Walter Reed Army 


, C. 
Hospital, weise 2i Cont. 


Hartford Hospita : : 
i ork, ^" 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New Y 
N 
Charity Hospital of Louisiana, 
Orleans, La 0 , 
Kaiser Foundation Hospital 
Calif. L^ 
Jo 
ty of 
University Hospital, Universi 


Iowa City, lowa 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOW 


to ch. 
| Change in connection with the establishment of 
‘nd handbooks 


ING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 


judicial processes. Bulletins 

incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate 

The following resolution, 
* University’s Board of 
Whereas. 

tnd indee 


submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
Safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 
d of the very concept of a university; and 


hereae ' 
* lereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
© Speech, . . a 
peech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 
Protest ] 


safety "v campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 
Viole, 9t the Campus, in the knowledge that all rights 

ence and civil dis: 

^ therefore. b 


are in jeopardy when 
order prevail over law and reason 

€ it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Uni- 
at in the event 


fre a demonstration at this Universit 
ĉe assembly 


y exceeds the bounds 


$ and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
„acts which cause 


4 imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
Whie ` I 
: hich Obstruct Or 


I 
is b interfere with normal and necessary University 
bal Ody affirms the 
."IPnated to 


MNsultation 


or 


activiues, 
authority Of the President, or other University 
àct in his absence, 
With the Chairman of the Executive Committee « 
e President of the Student Body, as 
r; including, 
aculty eng; 


officials 
to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
f the University 
are required to restore and 
if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 
iging in such 
© needed to effect the 
Dy such suspension 
Order is re 


acts, and use of such law enforcement per 
removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 
n after Shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 


Stored as is practicably possible 


ls. ening was a 


: Pproved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 
Any 
Y student 
m ds of a Suspended from The George Washington University on the 
ave h Ceding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 


The Qe. Suspension re 
lica, "Ot Be Washingt 
, Possible : 


Th 

p e lowin : 

Oved by p 8 resolution, 
tà Y the University’s I 

tommitm oed that The 

Bvern A to free 


viewed by the Hearing Cx 


mmittee on Student Affairs of 
on University as soon 


after order is restored as is prac- 


submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 


loard of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

George Washington University affirms its traditional 
tivities ent c iesu Te (a) by continuing to permit business and 
dents vx designated € » ch are recruiting employees to conduct their a 
fver he © may wish ^ rs Iw “ampus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 
tuiter v Such Protest ^ i be the Presence of suca MONIS, > v thers SON 

; 5 activities * orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 


C- 
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The following was approved by the University's Board of Truste 


The following was approved by the Unive 
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as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 


(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 


meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanctio 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobsirVe 
tive 

The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-9 
struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while 1€ 


als who 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals W 


The University affirms its place 


may be its object 


es on October 
19, 1968: 
n based on 


The George Washington University is opposed to discriminatio 
Such discrimination may have appeared in cam 
an be 


organizations in the past. In the future, however, no organization Ci 


race, color, or creed 


nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued 


nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considere 


bv relevant committees and officers of the University 
n October 


rsity's Board of Trustees 9 


19, 1968: Nt 

violations of law, including vio j 
those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, we 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative other 
which may include dismissal from ‘the residence halls, revocation v ip 
from the University, mày be t 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others. and the 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President 


Faculty to continue to implement this policy 


The University cannot condone 
or distribution of ¢ 


privileges, or suspension or dismissal 


by 
| dil 
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ludent must have compicted a residence period of three academic years 
evening students) and 84 semester hours ol required and elec- 
with a cumulative average [ at least 65 


irs for 


At least one academic 
and 28 semester hours are required of students admitted with 


comp] anding. Th K of the final semester or summer session must be 
ete r . i i , 
Way Ji ed While In residence at the National Law ( enter. Credits allowed by 
7 Of advance r r 
fo anced standing are not inc ided in computing the average required 
* graduation : q 
b 
k aduari, n Requir ment See page 38 f a Statement of the graduation 
‘Wirements 


ul ) \ " 
Inimu I o v H $ varded students wl k a 
a m cun tive s: 
With High Tow average of 75 but less than 85; the degree of J is Doctor 
1 Best Ono ' E i r $ , " minim n " lative 
“Verage of 85 rs “warded stud« cy a im mum cumulative 


and 
thre idates for the Juris 
te ac le C 5 mpicte¢ 
m “demic years 
este - "endance in the day division f 
Venin constitutes residence for ar 
» ien IOT an acader ` »H 
Con > “vision constitutes le f ~ 
Seguent] T nce ce S 
Ments. y, a day student mus ( 
àn eve i gan pn 
of le evening Student must attend S 
MUS al nd 5 ‘ 5 
liy an 10 hours in the day d ( 
: rece : i ay OIVIS >) 
T io" lesidence credit on a m port 
er Sessio ls "t. a 
NS receive f 
‘Ye ITactiona residence 
l 
RRICy LUM 
e 
ec 
Nag l and E lec tiy ( T i i al 
f eloped - ^ Program of required and elective courses 
1 xib pec to ISSure " ` ft i ] 
first NY to mee, T .. rage Of the basic courses and allow a degree 
1e diy ter : 
$5 r Cour es VI Verse inte ests of studi 5 At the present time, the 
~ Ours ind one id i | 
leg of electi: " Course i required gem Si eae > So 
ves. "US. [tis imp int. that 


n: 
tet 
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val writing are required 


Legal Writing Two semester hours of credit in legal 
after the first year for the Juris Doctor degree This requirement may be me 
by service on the Law Review or by the satisfactory completion of à semina! 
which requires a rese h paper. Law 344 Legal Writing, or Law 595 Research 


in Public Law 


Trial Practice Court Classroom instruction 


g and 


s conducted in pleadin 


This instruction inclu 


and the 
k of the 
e trying 


and evidence 
| Rules of Civil Procedure 
in the wor 


procedure, trial and appellate practice 
grounding in the principles of the Federa 


Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. Students participating 
Trial Practice Court serve as junior counsel and as senior counsel in th Í 
t is devoted exclusively to the trial 0 
court cases is 897 


and through 


of cases. A special section of the cour 
patent cases. Experience in preparing and arguing appellate 


able through the course in Appel ate Practice and Procedure 


Case Club Competition dents 
i ' ; i4 
Patent Law The following courses are particularly suggested for stu 


ie prac 
s. Patent Law, Patent Office P s 


l sl 
of Patent Office D 
| are A 


interested in patent law: Unfair 1 ide Practice 
and Appellate Practice, Court Review 


I 
Additional courses recommendec 


tice, Patent Tr 
sions, and Federal Antitrust Laws 
id Trade Regulation Seminar 


vanced Topics in Patent Law and 


Day Division 


FIRST YEAR 


FALL SEMESTER 'RING SEMESTER 


LR 


Contracts | bati racts Il ......eseceesssssnpanetr Ld 
Torts 4 Property | 4 
( f Law 1 Proced 4 ( titutional Law ..« 7 0s 4 
Leg R cl d Wi 2 ( Procedure ‘i 
e 7 
l'ot i I emester hours 

SECOND YEAR 

FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER E 


4 lo semester hours 
THIRD YEAR 
FALL SEMESTI SPRING SEMESTER 14 
Elect 12 Electi 
- 


hours 


3 
JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM I 


Evening Division 
FIRST YEAR 


SPRING SEMESTER 
FALL sy MESTER 


Contracts I 


, 
T ] iss 4 
( Law ] Procedure 4 
4 I 
Torts : ar i 
2> ( 
Legal Research and Writing 2 
ter hours 
T Total semes 
Total Semester hours 


SE( OND YEAR 


SPRING SEMESTER 
PALL si MESTER 


Property I 


" 
4 
ittim Law 
4 ( j 
lective 


Total *emester hours 


THIRD y; AR 


FALL si MESTER 


Elective 


" Evidence t 
ho I 
“gal Writing requirement : 
See Page 12) i0 
Total semester hours To 
OURTH YEAR 
‘LL SEMESTER NE ome 
h 10 
Elective : 0 Elective " 
10 
Tota) Semester hours 1 E 
SU , 
UMMER TERM OR NINTH SEMESTER 
Elective E 
THE LAW REVIEW 
he 
tne 
The k: . C 5 K > 
| * George W ashington Law Revie, ited } 1 fed public 5 
, CUC 
y, âl aw Center is devoted xclus S " here e prim 
u LI C 
ux “Cation Of the Unive sity u N Vay fords an unex 
Ou 
em of federal Public Jaw may be ed in Ope 
Th 9PPortunity for Specia ization in this fie id T} staff 
c 
is g N laff Participates In à two-year Law Revi 
“lected rom among those stuc 


lents 
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first year of Review work. Students receive four hours of academic credit for 


the two-year program 


THE JOURNAL OF LAW AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Journal of Law and Economk Development is a biannual publication o 


‘ate 
the Law Center, presenting articles and commentary on public and priva 


à a} Jaw: 
financial development, comparative law, and international la i 
a studen 


ay eam 
ities: 


international 
In conjunction with a faculty adviser, it is managed and edited by 


board of editors Third-vear students serving on the board of editors m 


» tivi 
one or two semester hours of credit by registering for Law 346 Credit Actii 


IHE STUDENT BAR ASSOCIATION 


à; dent Bat 
Every student in the Juris Doctor program is a member of the Student 


- acquaint 
Association, which is organized to enable students to become better acq int 
with problems of the profession, to foster professional ideals, and to ciet 


à sive pra 
about closer contact with members of the profession engaged in active pe 
| ou$ 


k . ; vari 
of the law. The work of the Student Bar Association 1s carried on by 


f a pr ofessional 


meetings Ol ities 
" c 
given by outstanding authoritt 


committees and by group and gen 
nature. From time to time lectures are 


legal and professional problems hich pro” 
An important activity is the Van Vleck Case Club Competition, W deve 

T i »conó"7 
vides an opportunity for training in appellate advocacy First- and se 
students participate as contestants before courts composed of 


Senior law students of the Case Clu 


members 9* 
b also Si! 


Faculty and the local bar 


P 
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judges. 


The final argument is held before a court composed of 
feder 


al judges. 
he Legal Aid Program is under the 
ington University Student Bar 
Istrict of 
Pointed 
Ond. 


distinguished 


joint sponsorship of the George Wash- 
Association and the Junior Bar Section of the 
Columbia Bar Association Participating students assist court-ap- 
attorneys in the preparation of cases for trial or appeal 
and third-year students are eligible for 

he International I 
ar Association The 
Provides a w 
ties in W 


I T : 
n the ranking of member associations by the American Law Student Associa- 


tion á 
ht. the George W ashington University Student Bar Association has received 
Place twice and second place twice in past years 


Qualified sec- 
participation in the program. 
aw Society is another activity supported by the Student 


Society offers a forum for speakers in this field and 
ày in which its members can 


participate in international legal activi- 
ashington 


ORDER OF THE COIF 
The Order of the Coif. 


a national honor society with chapters in over forty law 
5, aims "to foster 


à spirit of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner 
attained a high grade of scholarship." The George Washington 
Y Chapter was established in 1926. Members are elected each year 

hest-ranking 10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates 


ave 


Master’s and Doctoral Programs 


THE 
"s ADMINISTR ATION 


OF JUSTICE under 
t some who ~ 


hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
The Master's and doctora 


law is a matter so vast and complex 


| programs give students the op- 


€ Mast jaden and deepen their understanding of the law 
Maste 3 
COncentrat er of Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 
ate . : » 
these areas 2 Nra of the specialized areas listed below Courses in each of 
their work „are included in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete 
; i > are 
lalizati n the areas designated with an asterisk (*) may have the field of 
hd ‘ON noted on their diplomas 
Nistr; SF 
Orpor; trative Law Economic Regulation 
"Go, ration Law 
er 
+, Ment Procurement Law 
Or Law 
w and Pov erty 


. am, Sychiatry. 


cience, 


: and Criminology 
Natural 
* * 


and Technology 


ade Regulation I 
ational 


aw 


and Comparative Law 


of Juridical Science offer the ad- 
concentrate on I 


Opportunity to research 
gal profession 


. and writing in à 
crest to the le 
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MASTER OF LAWS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
and a Bachelor 


^ Bachelor's degree from an accredited « ege r university 

of Laws. Juris Doctor. or equivalent degree from a law school which is à menm 
ber of the Association of American Law Schools r 1s appro ed by the Amer 
ican Bar Association are required rh ipp int must demonstrate (by à 


»piew 
tanding Law Revie" 


average or equivalent performan measure, high iss S j 
uU 
is capable € 


experience, positions held, or professiona chievements) that he jle 
Master’s level work Advanced standing is not granted for credits earned wh 
a candidate for the first degree in law 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


asters, 

The student must complet esider period of not | than two semester 
1 á ete 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must be comple E 
eC 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from the time r 
T 

egistrat for the degre [he student must complete 24 semester hours 
d «99-600. 

courses as approved by his adviser and the Dean, including Law - 


The A minimum ave e of 75 quired 
l omplet? 


Candidates f the degree ir elected field of specialization must € lect 
» selects 
in mum ol ! d sem OU irses of the se ne 
field. Each M f Law j i include a substantial ® 
be ) 1t) HOO) ser 
MASTER'S THESIS 
$ 
h i te f T „d to write # Ma 
Each candidate for the degree of Mast f Laws is expected t culty 9 
er's thesis (Law 599-60 f a member of the fact sft 
1 i; cce 
the National Law Cente! I f I [ credit will be granted vi nstralt 
comp jn of the de 7] pose of tl equirement is to demc "T 
he ab f the stude pe rm | special area of the la thes 
produce schola paper containing the sults of this research 1 de The 
S be substantially tl ' tv as a Law Review ar tances 
: 3723 ihe 4 : à ums. a 
for a Master's t! n " j in appropr! ate pis tha the 
s in its final form must be presented to the Dean ne rt jc is th 
date specified in the Calend Two mplete copies are required , printed 
responsibility of the ndidate to obtain from the Office ol the Dean * The 
esi y ol candidate to un n f theses: 
cop la he st id reproduction * istration 
nand sis bindis s » paid at the time 9! reg" 
^ sod if 
emester's work „posite 
r re def 
Accepte I Vf the University and à " ,jlable of 
he Law Lib y } lup t opi re bound and made av“ d from 
PUCA I . st be secure 
circul Perm } dapt material mu 


GRADUATE COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Master of Laws candidate is encouraged t 


Ic 
to his field of inte t in other departments 


Ó semester 


hours Will he creg 
Credit will be ranted ily 
Numbered 101—200 1 be t 
the üpproval t! 
Work, as Prescribed by the dey 


VONSORTIt M OF 
IETROPOLITAN ARI A, INC, 


A "andidate fo, 


°Orgetown 1 niversit 
the 

he Washington Metro; 
Such Courses wil ( 


Sortium c 


ers 


urses must 


NTRANC] REQUIREMENTS 
A Bachelor [ A 
Em à Bact Or Law 
rk, from V scl t 
UN Schools Ww s p ( 
“Pacity lor sc) Mar Pw k 
Pplicant S dissert (n to 
md topic in se me de ; I 
: act Scope M th 
r listing be Oks, ri 2i S $ 
ugh the outlir can i 
Ust be Sufficient} definite to 
DEG 


“GREE REQUIRE MENTS 


be grante 
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for } 


e degree fi sucn courses; however, 


Courses 


umpus 
t the student receives 


. . ! 
istration and does additional 


THE WASHINGTON 
C C KC auate 
gn t ( s f 1 
A maximu [ 6 semes h 
ec Permiss » take Cor 
a the tegis 


AT . er 
, ed W gh 
ASSOC 1 of An 
B ASS on S 
" d fac pp ot 
$ < Š t his pro 
Vithin ct C 
D 
x CICS C Side A A 
5 seque esc C 
[acuit Sis I< eva AUC 
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( the 


ts of Doctoral Dissertations issue © 


abstract is for inclusion in the Abstract 
Universitv Bulletin; the other is sent to University Microfilms, Inc., for i 
sion in their monthly publication, Dissertation Abstracts which is distribute 


nationally 


Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 9 


offered by l jniversity 


The successful can 
e t0 


the dissertation, preparation of the abstract, and services 


Microfilms. Inc.. are available in the Office of the Dean 


"m" 
didate for the doctorate is required before receiving his degree, to pay a fe 


and for the basic 


cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, di 
service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. To be acceptable the -— 
tion must, in the opinion of the examining committee, constitute à vibe 


contribution to the field of law concerned and be suitable for publication. m 
Accepted dissertations, v 


ditional information will be supplied by the Dean ; 
accompanying drawings, become the property of the University and are depo 
ited in the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made pr 
able for circulation. Permission to publish or adapt material in them must 


secured from the Dean 


Degree Programs for Foreign Students 


t$ 
ailable to studen 
o gene 
exam 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study av 


[hese programs fall into tW 
nt for a bar 


jent to 


trained in law outside the United States. 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing the stude 


tion in an American jurisdiction and (2) those that enable the stud 

" »ct O 

to his country with a more thorough understanding of some aspect 

i to 
admitted 

aw school is normally -— otk 

can evaluate I 


| be grant 


ican law 
A student with a degree from a foreign | 


as a Provisional Student, so that the faculty 


the Center | 
Appropriate credit w! 


before admitting him to degree candidacy 
for work taken as a Provisional Student 
In order to qualify for admission to the bar of an 
for either the Juris Doctor (J.D.) or 
(M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac «redit 8 give 
in law sch , will 
for work in a foreign law school only in exceptional circum omp} 


ualify the student to take most U.S. bar examinations fes the 
q ac K e € d satisfies er 


student may apply 
parative Law (American Practice) 
J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of work 


(Am.Prac.) degree requires 28 semester 
quirements of the District of Columbia Bar The studen "d 
f hich he intends to qualify p j 


or which 
tion of his law school program . „gram 
undertake à prog" he has 


A student planning to return to his country may j; or, ! " 
( M.Comp.L-): €7 g to th 

ing to the degree of Master of Comparative Law 

undertake 


tain the requirements of the bar 


advanc 


outstanding qualifications he may 
al Science 


Master of Laws (LL.M.) or Doctor of Juridic 
M.Comp.L. degree programs enable the student to gain the Là " 
svstem by taking basic courses IN iv unced or spe 
ms allow the student to work in a0 


sion of the American lega 
The LL.M. and S.D. progr 


ialized legal fields 


ADMISSION PROCEDURI 


DEGREE 


For Beneral Admission informa 
Vents see pages 24—25 


Application 
eign Language (s 


la sce details 
Aer than 


March 1 for the 


REQUIRED nr« ORDS 


Applicants m 

e Dean offi 

| Yong taken, 
from Secondary 
cords 
eccome 


ust request 


cial ] 


OL state examir 


the property of t! 


me ien La 
ret for takin the t 

e 

Sling Service Princ 

n form Should be ; Mur 
ance t 


Of the beginning of t 
A $10 tes, 3 
dent to h 


lon Informat 
a. le test a Well as 
appl m of the test lists o 
i ication blank On th 
lat the Scores be r C 


an arts, Philosophy. 


lice 


credentials 


schools and 


George W ashingt n 


required records, and score 


below) must 


ill semester an 


and degrees eceived. Ce 


ior obt f 
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erning all National Law Center stu- 
es on the T of Er sh as a For- 
e received from foreign applicants no 


1 November 1 for the spring semester. 


j i 
directly to 


eXamina- 


ns attended to send 


ts studied grades received, 


xd copies lomas and certificates 

d ersities attended are required 

cates e also needed All records 
n, be retu ed 

C C ed ke the Test of 


esponsible for ma 
es to TOEFL, Educational 
940, U.S.A. The completed 

Ser c at Prin "ton 


King 


applica- 


well in ad- 


which the applicant seeks admission 
wit! e applicat entities the stu- 
, , D » tr t r H r 
s , s KCgistration for 
, C te ci n Io 
vill charg C 5 d 
c CCS C » 
A 1 t C3 * 
c > c > d spec 
í í m 
© rec C 5 tore S 
S IS 


LAW CE^ 


NATIONAI 


must demonstrat 

nstrate a if nt t 
the Maste wy. acKgrour in the ) 
r faster's program e Common Law to undertake 
or the Degr 
egree i , 
{ ) FD : fy i 
v iridicai Scien ; 

K Successful completion of 

equivalent 


to gradt 1 from gymnas irts, philosophy, letters, or sciences 

| ognized foreign university; « Ms LE X Uce P yn in law from a rec 
| of law; and faculty appro í ek z f w- icity for scholarly work in the field 
must submit an outline of ! vr cant’s dissertation topic. The applicant 

Kiu EE x in some detail, indicating b) chap 

xact scope of the project. There should 


srapny í ac 
be © ler | i i : d è 
e considered Although the "d epi cases, and 
ie outline cannot predict ever 
preuici evel detail ol the subse 
te ta afford t! 
a a d the faculty à basis 0 


ter and division within ci A 
rt articles ' 


quent researc 


evaluation 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


il Science 


NIE. 


; I tated on page 


Ma ( ' 
I less . tudent must complete 1 residence 
f d . 7 d yntinuous. All requireme 
; m f - a9 period not exceeding three years f 
tor 4 « ar The student must complete satisfac 
t l ru l ' PP : of the Center, OF ot suc othe 
the 1 tv of the nter ve. | 
I e Center shall appt e fot 


sire: ments 


— j ın Pra The reqt 
A legree of Master of Comparative = 
\ f Comparative Law t American ractict 


witi cumulative averag 


; the N ational 


may be admitted t 


bov? 

« Doctor degree with an a a d 
»f the Associatlo 

by ti American Bar Association, 


Americ | v Sel k p 
A | nclassified Student to 


) f . i ; 
son d as an 
. 


hich is a member ¢ 


on of am 


redits for t $- | 

nic ; of the associati 

can Bar Association V " with 
Applica? 


rams 


prog 


fed Stud ‘ticipate in the work of the e e 
> n : | as an Uncli ie d 


jes rol ded Credit carnea 


| Doctor <í 
status 


Continuing Legal Education 


MEMRnI RS OF THI 
law May register 
"redit basis as ( 
"Xaminations in 

A simplified adn 
Pleteq on ( 


Semester i 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


DAY AND EVENING 
DAY ci 


CLASSES 


f *t in the mornings in fifty-minute periods and in the afternoons 
ly-min 

ute ^eriods 
through p... ^ Perec 


and also in sessions of 


two fifty-minute periods, Monday 
m igh Friday, Trial Practice ( ourt meets for two-hour periods on Saturday 
Ornings, 
Veni ` ^ a " 
x ening Classes Meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p-m., Monday through Friday. A 
vi Course, e.g., Evidence meets two evenings a week: a three-credit 
her e.g., Administrative Law, meets two evenings à week for one-half the 
Wer « i 
T and one evening for the other half: 
me s 


à two-credit course, e g., Contracts 
*ls One eva T . t^ the 7 
of One evening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards 
ay division. the 


xami full-time faculty Participating in the instruction 
R Mations for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
n only , § ` 


Xaminations lor day students may be given in the evening only 


SUMMER TERM 


A te 
Tm o E 
Continui f two sessions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer 
1 ng » è 
Song ES Students and transfer students may register for either or both ses- 
. © beg} T : , a ge x 
Ummer lem. nning students are admitted to the Juris Doctor program in the 


€ su ^ 
4 Mmer term is shorter 


than 
lent must 


a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
attend two 


and one-half summer terms to receive 
academic year or 
credit for 


mester 


tt 


attend one and one-half summer 
a semester 


hours may be taken each 


" h 1 students 
i e an " session by day stuc | 
Sion nts rece hs " 


houn, the summer term 
Student maximum of 


Ive four-tent a semester 


of residence credit for each ses- 
in which they 


are registered for 3 or more semester 
f * Evenin 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 
0 1 > i 
te, Ach session t dents receive three-tenths ot a semester of residence credit 
: Of the è 2 
Ser Ours 'e summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
u z E 
er 
lste Students yl: 
vat the beginni, Planning to take the New York bar examination must reg- 
u| Program " of the term for both sessions and must complete both and 
‘one M Of at Je "ue , 
e d ast ten classr period & wes for da: tudent R 
ight Classroom pe ot periods a week for day students and 


riods à week for evening students 


23 
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IHE LAW LIBRARY 


The Law Library of substantially over 100,000 volumes, housed in the neW 
Law Center building 
of all 
e t0 


Jacob Burns Law Library building adjacent to the main 


contains the official reports of the decisions of the courts of last resort 


tates complet 
date; the reports of lower appellate courts for some states, "d National Re 


porter System, complete; the reports of the United States Supreme Court an 
Shep 


the 


States prior to the National Reporte! System, and of some 


ral administrative agencies, 
nearby states; 


lower Federal courts, and the Orts of fede 
ard's Citations for the units of the Reporter 5ystem and for 
English Reports, Full Reprint; the English Law pony the Times Law ^7 
ports; the Dominion Law Reports; the Unit ed States statutes at j code 


(official and unofficial); complete sets of annotated statutes ol all the states; 


< d . 4 »rjcan 
English statutes; the Canadian statutes; the principal English and Amena 
j case 


digests and encylopedias; collections of special reports and annotated n 
glish, including & 


United Nations documents and printed publications in Er dar 
complete United Nations and League ol Nations Treaty series; and gp 
ate 
textbooks, treatises, and monograph: Approximately 600 legal and re ates 
: ) 
re currently received Ihe Law Library incorpo! 


1954 at the 


periodicals and journals 


the collection received from National University Law School in 
time of the merger of the two schools ; the 
A student registered in the University is entitled to the reference use of 0 
University Library The Student Identification Card, issued upon payment 
fees, must be presented as identificatror y) past 
Also available to law students are 50,000 bound volumes and 20,06 tion’ 
»hlets of the former libra of the ( Endowment tor Interna na 
in the fields of inte tio law relations, history, and economi? 
Univers Lib y 


tials 
| „reden 

APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and complete c : rece! 

admission. Twe 


well in Te rf semester for which they seek idate, 
f; 
signed photographs and Ici fec $25 for degree can 
for an Unclassified Student, must accon plication ple at and 
Forms for application for i eadmission are availa f ente! 
" PI t aw 
should be returned to the O of the Dean of the N tional l 
( -u ton Ur Vast " 000€ ge 
jc ge vvasni ( V } f D. sec pas 
For furthe nts from foreign institutions 


„d only at the 


Doctor Proerar Beginning students are admitte J 
the fall semester dents 
the fall I stu : 
To provide time r the evaluation of credentials of beginning received by 
papers, including the Law 5 Admissi lest score should - Sc ool Ad 
May 1. This means that the November, February, 9! April Law -: 10-17 
] n . tr Requirements pag 


miss 
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All papers of 


transfer students should be received by the Office of the Dean 


no later than May | for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session for which applica 
lion is made 
Master's and Doctoral Program Students are admitted at the beginning ol 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the summer sessions 
Application for admission, together with all required credentials, must be 


Teceived by Aug 
ler, ; : 
“T, and one month prior to registration for 
Plication is m. 

Unclassifie 
Semeste 


ust 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semes- 


session for which ap- 
ide 


d Students.—Students are admitted at the beginning of the fall 
1 r, the spring semester 
„`+ Application for 
Wishes 


, or any of the summer sessions 


admission with requ red creden 


for a student who 


a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 


another law school (5€€ page 20), should be received at the Office of 


at least one month prior to the first day of registration for the semes- 


d lo earn credits for transfer towar 
"Bree at 


the Dean 
ler or sum 
A 


mer session for which application is made 
to take cation tor admission, wit | required credentials for PTUS VI wish 
ean w ^ AM courses see pa e 20), should be rece ved at the Office of the 
and one ugust 1 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semester, 
: mo 


Ms. nth prior to registration for the summer session for which applica- 
Yn is made 


ONtiny} ^ D 
time Winuing Legal Edu ation Students.—Students file a simplified form at any 
e r ` 
T Prior to the first day of classes of the term concerned. No application fee 
*quired, 


and no credentials are necessarv 


"cent s Was previously registered but did not attend during the most 

semeste : 

Sion pe (summer term excluded) should file an application for readmis- 
Os ate 

Pages Toye dates for readmission are the same as those for admission (see 


f the Student h 


Ence f 
< e from the University d 


Vio sly a , r if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
7 * hondegree ^ 
the Dean. Megree student, he 


as attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 


must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


Registration 
BEF 
n * ATTI ND 
istration N ING CLASSES each student must present himself in person for 
* ANO » 
led a d ap Student will be registered until proper credentials have been 
Nc registrars ed (see "Admission" ) 
atio "^ 
A ludent m ^ I5 accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 
à ay spieta i 
And another ines: Dot register concurrently in George Washington University 
Sch : Institution wi E 


thout the prior permission of the dean of the college, 
hich he 


, School, 


More Y division in w 
L an One 


Is registered in this University. Registration in 
ISSsion of 


or division of the University requires the written 
ans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit 


college 
the de 


——— 


Se EE 


—À— 
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for work done concurrently at another institution will be at the discretion of 
the Dean. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 
No student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason 55 
eligible to register. h 
New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission a new student is eligible 
for registration on the stated days of registration. 
Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who was not registered 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session must apply for 
and receive a letter of readmission (see “Readmission,” page 25) before he 8 


eligible for registration 


TIME AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


: ; , i ! ing the 
Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., during © 
er, Januar) 


following periods: fall semester, September 15 and 16; spring semest 20 
of € lasses 


29-31. Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule 
which will be available well in advance of each semester ; " 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who is permitted 

register after the regular registration days. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the Dean. 


Fees 


THE FOLLOWING FEES AND FINANCIAI 
demic ye ar 1969-70. (See 


73.) page 28 for 
Tuition Fees 
All| 


F 
ull-time Program (11 hours or more), 
art-time program, 


Doctor of Juridical Sc 


each semester 
cach semester hour 


ience,* including the final examination 


Uni : 
Ive ` ` 
*rsity Center Fee (nonrefundable) 


Fo 

r 

students registered for 11 or more semester hours 
Each semester 


For 
stude - 
dents registered for less than 11 semester hours in 


ach semester hour for 
or 

Students m; untaining “ 
Each se 


F a semester: 
Or e 


which the student 


Fo 


registers 
continuous registration” status 
mester 


Graduation Fees 


J , 
Uris Doctor, 


Master's, Doctor's degrees 
EE LL. 
or binding Master's Thesis 
ĉe for M; 
Mi rofilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 


esi. " 
dence Hall Fees (see 


page 41) 
Special Fees 


Applic; 

Application fee (degree c; indidate), nonrefundat 

APPlicatio, fee (unel: issified student), nonrefundab M 

Tuitio E fee for room reservation, non refunda 

Specia] M a oh arged each student admitted to J D. degree candidacy 
services), "w a sog Bar Association activities, Law Revie w, and other 
OUS re *Bistratiog" | each student (except students registered for "continu- 

: ) for each semester or any part thereof except the sum- 


er te 
Fee 7, orm. 


“tag , 
Spec 
Lat ial examinations 


Tegistratio f for each subject 

i 

tinuous Rez Se, for failure to register within the designated period 

us resist, €Bistration fee, for post-J.D students, to maintain “contim 
after ç hone during any semester of absence from the 1 c ( 
TJ ction of Ex 

lal q “ays of reg tuition requirements. D e and payable on the offi 


istration 


ty 
" 
f th “continue 

led 

th | 

i 
X lent Must main, ! 
the s uous regist Kr. ` 
R Strat 
te MS fee does Mot apply een t | | a 


not app] 


projected tuition increases for 


aw students except candidates for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science 


and Financial Regulations 


REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 


1970- 


$850.00 
64.00 
1,800.00 


3.50 


3.50 


25.00 


10.00 


55.00 


25.00 
5.00 
100.00 
100.00 


10.00 
5.00 
15.00 
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Service fee for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees pages 
^8 29) $5.00 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for non-pay 00 
ment of fees 15 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
, t 15.00 
insufficient funds or improper drafting s 
1.00 


Transcript fee, for each transcript of record 
ang 
» the following 


the use 
ests, 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student t 
University privileges: the services of the Student Career Services Office; 
of University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to all athletic cont 
unless otherwise specified ssc res to the University Hatchet, the stude? 
newspaper; admission to University debates; medical attention and hospit? 
services as described under "Health Services" (see pages 42—43). These privi- 
leges terminate and a student is no longer in residence when he withdraws or 5 


dismissed from the University 


PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1970-73 


ition in- 
In order that students and their parents may plan more realistically, tuitk esti- 
creases for the academic years 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 have been & 


mated as follows 


*Increase by year (full-time students): 


1970-71 $100.0 
1971-72 100. 
197273 200 
972 j 
Increase by semester hour (part-time students) 40 
1970-71 . . 4,00 
1971-72 e. 
1972—73 — 
a 
a arri ng 
It is not possible to project future economic data with certi inty. B T 


e 
on sc 
severe change in the national economy, however, the above listed tuiti 


ule will be followed 


PAYMENT OF FEES 


oney 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Checks and postal at i i 
orders should be made out to George Washington U niversity. NO ^ 
permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all fees are ^ time of 
Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at ! 
each registration and m 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for creating , billing. ha rges - 
taining student accounts resulting from tuition and room and board € (his 


a contr? act © of the 

nay one- a reg 

F the time oF fall 
1969 (for t° 


student registered for six semester hours or more may sign 
Office at the time of each registration permitting him to 
total tuition and fees (except for fees pay: ible in advance) 
istration and the remaining half on or before November 5, 


tor of Juridical Scies 


FEES AND FINANCIAI 


Semester ) and March 18, 1970 (for (ae spring semester ) A sers 
Will be charged for the use of this deferred payment plan 

not Obligate itself to notify the student. in advance, of 

lor the second half of the semester charges Students who fail 


Payment whe 
Until they have paid all 
een Official], 


A Student s 
Instateq for 
Cations for 


n due will be automatically suspended and m 


accrued and a $15 
Accounts Office 


uspended for failure to meet 


fees 
reinstated by the Student 


reinstatement 


the semester after two weeks from the d 
reinstatement 
An auditor 


pays all fees char 
the | 


ate-registration fee 


'eable to the student 


The N i 
i he National Law ( enter has been able in recent y 
Stude 
sents in obtaining the financial aid they required 
Mr > i " 
f ne Ships Various loan programs, part-time employment, o 
ese kinds of 


assistance. There are a number of sources for 


d d 
‘ore available to Students at the Lé 
u ranteed education 
aer the American 
"ht Aid loan 4 
é program 
n addition, there 


Chang, 
e > 
8e Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; Funds for Education, Inc., 


and the . 
ev he Riggs National Bank. Washington, D.C by 
Y meet y : 


Full deta 


iw Ce 


under 


nter. These include the 


loans, loans the National 


which 
arious conditions, borrow money on 


a relatively short 
ils Concernino th 


ese funds are available in the Offic 


Wir 
HDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


Appli ; 
ICatio 
Ule must ho for withdrawal from the University or for 
Permits © made in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal fr 
lances ed after the midpoint of a semester only in extraordinary 


Otification to 
<. authorize 

tuition c onte 
l, 


an instructor is not an acceptable notice 
Withdrawals and changes in schedule 
and fees will be m 
Co, 
"Uhpleteo w: 
plete Withdrawal from the | 


P niversity 
ALL Sg MESTER 


W 
vial dated on or before September 26, 1969 

win d awal dated September 29 to October 10, 1969 
thdrawal dated October 13 to October 24, 1969 


À 
ithdrawal dated after October 24. 1969 


SPRING SEMESTER 
Withdrawal 
Withdrawal 

Vithdray al 
: Withdrawal 
^ For 


withe 


dated on or before February 6, 1970 


dated February 9 to February 20, 1970 


dated February 23 to March 6, 1970 


dated after March 6, 1970 
& chan 

ge in status f n ! 

Í rom full-time to part-time student o 

drawal by 0! uli-fime tọ par ne student « 


a part-time 


REGULATIONS 


[fee 


ate of suspension 


students 


t 
l 


m 
f 


Student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 


29 


ce fee of $5 


The University will 
the payment-due date 
to make any 


ay not attend classes 


and have 


payments when due may not be re- 


Appli- 


are to be made to the Student Accounts Office 


registered for credit except 


ears to assist substantially 
through full or partial 
r a combination 

financial assist- 
various state 
Defense Education Act. 
Bar Association loan program, and under the United Stu- 


are various plans available, through the Girard Trust Ex- 
Manchester, N.H.: 


may, if 


erm basis 


f the Dean 


change in class sched- 


om courses 
circum- 


cancellations of semester 


ade in accordance with the following schedule 


90 per cent 
75 per cent 
50 per cent 
none 


90 per cent 
75 per cent 
SO per cent 


none 


tial 
[or parttai 


>... 


Arae 
S22. 
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ence in charges between the original program and the adj 


continuing in effect. 
A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or ad 
ram will have no financial adjustm 


ds a course and 


continues to be in a full-time prog nents 9 


tuition made other than those involving course fees 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing 
given credit for all tuition paid for that semester for use upon 
the University. No tuition will be refunded to a student grantec 


a semester P 
his return » 
| militar 


leave (see Military Leave, page 39) 


m classes: 


on be refunded or reduced because of absence fro 
irge is P 


In no case will tuiti 
to the semester for which a registration ch: 


Payment applies only 
curred, and in no case will this be credited to another semester. 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done 


a student who has not a clear financial record. akt 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can m 


n 
will not be give 


banking arrangements in the community. 


TT 
t VB 
ti 
if 


- 


| 


usted program | 


Financial Aid 


JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


S e j 
CHOLARSHIPS AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 


APPLICATION AN 


antShips shoul 
Cation 


Precedi 


D CORRESPONDENCE concerning scholarships and research assist- 
d be sent directly to the Dean. 1 
and supporting 


nless otherwise specified, appli- M 
credentials should be submitted no later than March 1 


I 
Mig S, "e period for which the award IS made i * a i 
Students; Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).—Partial scholarship aid for 
Ch. n the National Law Center. 
Ev Worthington Dorsey Memorial Schi varship (1947) Memorial to 
hip for eei hon Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A full-tuition scholar- 
and Promi e Comite leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awarded to a needy 
Sing graduate of this University with a Bachelor 


of Arts or equivalent 


Cgree ( j 
d ee 
"rdi he larst Ip Is awarded once every t ec years 


arily this sc 
Onor Se holar ships 


ing up 
on full-time 
Year ; € study, 


Two scholarships available each year to students enter- 


Each scholarship provides a cash award for the first | 
In addition to tuition aid, 


ese scholarships 
1 academic 


in an amount depending on need, for all three | 


are awarded on the basis of outstanding college rec- M 
; | 

: and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores; | 

© retain the scholarship for the second and third years, the candi- | 


laintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative 


Delta St holarships (1959) Zeta ( hapter of Phi Delta Delta I egal | | 


Ords, bott 


t Delta 
on aternity 
nd year Oo 

Service 


( Inter national), 


f the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achievement 
to the Cente i 

€nter in her first year 
€Sear, ` 


h Assis } 
Stantshir 
Preferably to rs 


provides tuition aid to a woman student in the sec- 


Available each year to students currently enrolled, | 
applicants who are engaged in Law Review work. Each assistant n 
ing naa annual stipend ree 
cial need, 
S should be submit l 
Se holarships 
| 


to applicants w ho 


leaders i * made on the b 


Awards are made on the basis of academic stand- | 


capacity for leadership, and research and writing potential. 
t 


ted no later than July 1. | 
Available each year to students currently enrolled, 
are completing the second year Scholarship 


asis Of academic standing, financial need, capacity for 


P, and , 
Ais riting potential. Applications should be submitted 
an July 1. 


» tuition ; "ps.—Scholarships awarded each year to entering students, 
dida i aid, in 


tes mus h an amount depending on need, in the morning division. Can- | 
Attainment ave demonstrated qualities of leaders ddition to scholastic | 
ap. ' 10 retain the | 
aver; é e scholarship, the successf te must maintain 
ape 
before py 8°: both for 


each year and cumulative 


y l to the Dean | 
Year f "aid scholarships j 


n must be made 


3 u -tin are also available t continuing 
le ` 
Cial need RN | udents with demonstrated scholastic ability | 
n - «nc Capacity for le adershin App ian $ Í 
an Prior to Jul , eue SH] pPpueauon sn 
ê re, E E. Scholarshin re sad af > 
Ported arsnips are awarded af S 
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LOAN FUNDS 


Through the generosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 


are available. Among them are the Robert Ash Loan Fund; the George © 
Beneman Loan Fund; the Robert M. and Mary McConnel Cooper Loan Fund, 
the District of Columbia Bar Association Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet 
George Foundation Loan Fund; the George Washington Law Association Loan 


Fund, the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the Law Association Le 
1924. 1929, 1931, 1933, 1935, 1939 


Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1921, 9 
1953. 1955, 195 ’ 


1937. 1938. 1939. 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, ; 
1960. 1961. 1962. 1963. 1964, 1965; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fun? 


1 


the Horace L. Lohnes Memorial Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin n 
Fund; the Mike Pelekiri Loan Fund; and the Orville Hassler Walburn Md 
rial Loan Fund Applications for loans should be made in the Office of 
Dean 
MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
FELLOWSHIPS AND RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES 

i i ich 
Application should be made before March 15 preceding the period for br 
the award is made. The applicant should submit an application for admis 


as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowship y : 
Dean The letter of application should contain complete biographica itary 
raft or mi 
I her 


information as to experience in practice or teaching and his d i 
and such 9 


status, copies of or citations to his published legal writings, uve 
information as he believes will be of assistance in the consideration of his in 
cation. He should arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from lass 
members of his law faculty directly to the Dean. His academic rank in © 
should be included either in the transcript of his law school record or ! 
letters of recommendation ) student 
Computers-in-Law Fellowship.—Available each year to a post-J = is con 


who has competence in some aspect of applied computer science an him f? 

versant with at least one programming language sufficient to MU 

code his own system design. The recipient will receive a stipend of 99: pin 

i i he com ity 

pt nd ra facu 

computer and law disciplines. His study is under the direction of à es Í 
, itv cours f 


member associated with the Computers-in-Law Institute. Universi of his 
as part 


tuition for the academic year for research and related study in t 


computer software or hardware will be available, if needed, 
degree program 

Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship.—4A $6,000 fellowship for í " 
of the patent and related systems is made available annually » Thom 
Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute of the University by the one of 
Alva Edison Foundation for award to a qualified advanced student " acted t0 
owship is member 0 


ned 


the schools of the University. The recipient of the fell : 

follow an approved program of research under the supervision of te assig 
. 5 : . ute &; 

the Staff of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Instit aquit? 


» degree i 
as counselor to the fellow. He must satisfactorily complete the deg This 


: :ute's interest: u 
ments, including a thesis on a subject in a field of the Institutes in „secuti? 
! ^ con: 
fellowship can be made available to the same candidate for (wo ae pes! 
be in t% 


years when the Research Institute considers such extension tO 


interests of the fellowship objectives 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Fellowship, in G 
tuition, for 
tion in Go 
“proved C 


overnment Procurenient Law A fellowship of $6,000 plus 
à program leading to the degree of Master of | 


aws with specializa- 
ernment Procurement Law 


Che fellow takes 12 semester hours of 
urses over two semesters Ihe balance of 


‘ith his time is spent in 
n. ù Writing, and editorial work under the guidance of the staff of the 
“Niversity’s Government Contracts Program. The candidate is chosen on the 
asis of ability to do superior legal work, demonstrated by law school record 
or Work e 


for Brazilian Graduate Law Students. 
eque as 
quest of Richard Paul Momsen. LI B. 1912. Awarded 1970 


for the study of U.S. constitutional Jaw 
Fellowships Two fellowships available each year with a stipend 
us tuition for an approved course o 


* l'eaching fellowships are awarded for 
Cllows Cor 


iT c] 
Wility, 
Research M 
WSSist 


71 and alter- 


f study leading to an advanced 
a term of two academic years 
in Legal Research and Writing, hold reg- 
and work with the students to improve their legal writing 


duct the first-year course 
ass meetings, 


tudy Opportunities 


In addition to the above fellow ships, research 
Antships with 


Stam of opportunity for graduate study are available with the pro- 
E Tr, . Í 
ram of Law, Science, and Technology; and the Government Contracts Pro- 


S 


Ame ? 
eric PC, 
E an Security and Trust Company Award A cash award to a graduat- 
» *nior for the 


most effective work in the course in estate planning. 
ary d r Prize.— Established by Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., an Hon- 


* of the University, in memory of his great-grandfather, an illustri- 


r of the bar of the District of Columbia 
grad pi Awarded 
-© In the third- 


Consists of selected law 


annually to the student who has attained the highest average 


, Kappa Be: year, full-time course. 

tionary , Ed Pi Prize. —A copy of Blackstone's Commentaries or a legal dic- 
Who a tain ded annually by Eta Alumnae € hapter to the woman law student 
John i. highest average for the first year 

lember he ae Prize.—By bequest, a medal is awarded annually to the 

"htire Course : Braduating class who attains the highest average grade in the 
John e for the degree of Juris Doctor. 

Who rdronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 is awarded annually to the student 


t as attaina á 
95 t : Ded the highest ay erage grade in the first-year, full-time course: and 
“nd of Student who has 


i attained the highest cumulative average grade at the 
e second-year, 


" ennie l full-time course 

s asSsler 

* fie] of Ser Walburn Prize —A cash award to the outstanding student in 
asse W; V Procedure, 


established by the will of the late Professor Orville 


COME 
"urn in memory of his mother. 


Ime a rt ee et rr SER 


Regulations 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


luris Doctor Candidates 


| tm > 4 
| noy ment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such students 
ET take courses in the evening only if they 
ized E^ majority of the hours taken are in day courses The Dean is author- 
lo approve 15-hour I 
or more of 
lake 


Juris Doctor candidates without substantial outside 


are not available in the day time 


-rograms 1n exceptional cases. Students with 20 hours 
[- t 


Outside employment, whether in the day or evening division, must 
aking simited program of studies not exceeding 10 hours a week Students 
Durs a poer of their classes in the evening may not take more than 10 
May p, veek; the minimum load is 8 hours, except in special cases where 6 


our © approved by the Dean for a limited time. A minimum schedule of 11 
à 5 In the day division is 
reduced 
Stude À 
ning giv: taking more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the eve- 
i 
vision must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review course. 


Stude 
è ents may transfer from the day division to the evening division only with 
Permission of the Dean 


required except in exceptional circumstances when 
Program is authorized by the Dean 


axi ~PProval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
Imum o 


f 6 semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 


edit for o 2; sych a student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain 

UMulatiye *^ courses, and in no event will the grade count in computing his 
Maste Average 

Ployment v Candidates Master's candidates without substantial outside em- 

or more a take a maximum of 12 hours a week tudents with 20 hours 

Xceed Outside employment must take a limited program of study not to 
er ours à week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 


Ours i 
TS IS given by the Dean for a limited time 


"TIEN DANCE 


*gular at tend 
Stude 


liking 


ance 
ho is de 
the ex 


at Classes is required and is necessary for successful work. 


S deficient in class attendance in any course may be barred from 
amination 


AN 
GES IN PROGRAM OF 


A Stud 
of the y 


STUDIES 


n : 
t may not drop or 


Same add courses or change from one section to another 
© Course " £ 


vithout the approval of the Dean 


research paper is required in lieu of an examination in 

. r Courses, as indicated in the course descriptions by (RP). 

inati fficie t md y be submitted by the last day of classes of the semester: 

day On period. ', © Instructor may extend this time to the end of the exam- 
es 


No à ~ 
of m OF the J 9 further extension may be granted. Students who are candi- 
thei >. degree may 


register for one such course in each semester 
*r; with the 


approval of the Dean such students mav register 
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f is 1e 
for more than one such course each semester Approval of the Dean is T 


quired for second-year students to take such courses 


EXAMINATIONS 


i nt Ë 
Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. Every student 


> a 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. No excuse for i 
or illness OF ot 


t later than o 
wil 


sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only f 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing no 
month after the date of the examination An entry of 7, incomplete, 
made on the record of a student thus excused To receive credit for the cou? 
he must take the next regularly scheduled examination. The examination ^ 
not be taken after exclusion for low scholarship il 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly scheduled date ri 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination Is limitec 
situation provided for in the preceding paragraph 

A student who has been excused from taking a regular examin 
is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the next regulé 
tion in the subject may petition the scholarship committee, which may aut 
such action as the circumstances require 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grade of 


he has been excused from the examination as provided above ¢ 


less 
45 will be recorded a 
y has obta! 


the Dean’s permission to drop the course 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 
E — 

Candidates for the degree of Juris Doctor may, with the permissk - pasis- 

: i 


instructor. take 3 semester hours of course work on a "credit/no cre 


REGULATIONS 


GRADES 

Grade ; : 

me are given in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows 
iB A, excellent; 75-84, B good; 65-74, C, satisfactory; 55-64, D, 
“OW Standard for graduation; 45-54, 7 2 


failure 
and 386 grades are CR, credit: N€ 


365 In courses 220. 321 
) 


» 366, 385 
has been 


no credit 
excused from failure to take 


ole) 


37 


85 


346, 
A student who 


See “Ex- 


th a regularly scheduled examination is given 

€ grade 

a Stade of | incomplete, and a student who has been barred from taking an 
ar 

ar Mnation because of excessive absences is given the grade of EA 

~Minations” (page 36) 


for grade upon failure to take an examination 


Detwo. ce 
veen 55 and 100 indicat 


veen 55 and 64, however. 


Grades 
te that the work has been completed and credit given. 


do not represent satisfactory work and 


elow 52 affect a student's cumulative average. No credit is given for grades 
The E “ Student may not repeat a course he has failed 

While * iu ative average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 

"A š à candidate for a particular degree. When a course is repeated (see 


Academ; 
E demic Dishonesty. page 39) 
Stade Or : 

B&rades are counted in the cumulative average 


EXCLUSION 
n SION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 
Candidar, s f 


Werage Mt or the Degrei of Juris Doctor 


the end of any 


both the first grade and the subsequent 


A student whose cumulative 
semester falls below 65.0 but is above 64.0 will be 


he 
‘Verag at he is on probation. If such a student fails to raise his cumulative 
se t " ; 
ister f 9 65.0 at the end of the next semester, he will not be permitted to reg- 
0 


Missio any succeeding 
, n Of the Scholarshi 
^* Student 

Will 


p Committee 
Whose 
ermitted to register for 
receives the | 

A st 
Wi 

il nc 
fo 


L » 
Ident Who fails more 
t b 


© permitte ` 
T and h I Itted to reg 


*Ceives the 


semester unless he petitions for and receives the per- 
cumulative average at the end of anv semester falls below 
any succeeding semester unless he peti- 


ermission of the Scholarship Committee so to reg- 


than one course over his entire period of law study 


Ister for any succeeding semester unless he petitions 


from 


A studeni za permission of the Scholarship Committee 
Will De exclude 10 IS not permitted to register under the foregoing provisions 
lo register ded as of the beginning of the semester for which he was ineligible 
lude 
nud who T€ registered at the time they receive notice that they will not 
‘choo and | to register for the next semester are entitled to withdraw 
Plete the ° receive a full refund of the tuition for the semester, or to com- 


h they are registered 


d may petition for reinstatement: if he can demonstrate 


OW p < x 
a Cap erades were due to circumstances beyond his control and that he 
" apaci : : * 
S * may *» to pursue the study of law with a definite likelihood of suc- 
é )* ra . 
larshi " à readmitted subject to such conditions as may De imposed by the 
espit P Committee 
t - * ab 1 . , ` 
Wo Semester ibove Provisions, a student will be allowed to complete his first 
Cee $ of : : : 
Xing Semester law study before he is denied permission to register for a suc- 
© term 


includes a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TN acters 
Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Deere A candidate for a ME 

h ull 

or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion ol the facu 

se, may: 

kine into consideration the requirements and standards for the degrees a: 


nich he 
bv action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester for which 


s currently registered tor! 

j , . factor) 

Unclassified Students An unclassified student whose work is not satisfac ihe 
excluded at 


n the opinion of the faculty may, by action of the faculty, be 


end of the semester for which he is currently registered 


SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
X s and 
slanning to attend summer school sessions at other law school vat 
their Juris Doctor prog t 

| by th 


p mig 


Students [ 
lesiring to use credits obtained at such schools in 
it this Center must first have the courses thev wish to take approve 
Dean. In no event will credits be recognized in excess of those whic 


be obtained in a similar period in this program 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
of 


Official transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the irat 
0 


former student A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. cord 
i nae nial record 
script will be issued for a person who does not have a clear financial T 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Post-J.D. degree candidates are expected to maintain continuou sd coU 
intil all degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have complet? tinuo” 
registration May maintain continuous registration by paying the "con mort 
registration’ fee (see page 27) Bv failing to register for one semester 0" jo 
the student breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "Read 
page 25). A "Readmitted Student" is required to satisfy the Currie ali! 
quirements existing at the time of his readmission Continuous ro 
does not apply to J.D. degree candidates 
GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS ent 
Diplomas are awarded at a February Convocation, at a June Commet e! 
» me 


and in September 
lo be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, 


the admission requirements of the National Law Center, ©" 
and other requi 


.(£ have’ . 
a student must p 
completee ` ot Ù 
„ments he 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, ; 
degree for which he is registered; and be free 
University. Registration, either for course work or on the 


" * »ssion 
tion" fee basis, is required for the semester or summer sess! ys! 
preceding the awarding of the degree ion" form "p 
c i 
Application for Graduation An “Application tor Graduat! of the "^ 
istration „fê fe 


be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time ot Je pleting eer ea 
the final year. Students COmP (no for 
iW irded diplomas y" 


„gree T f 
completed all deg ` gum 
istration for 


semester or summer session ol 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
convocation) September 30, provided thev have 


ments and have applied for graduation as a part of reg 


Sessions 
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ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


Academic dishonesty on the part of any student w esult in a disciplinary 
&rade of F for the course olved and also may, upon the recommendation of 
the Dean's Council, result in his su nsion from the University lor a stated 
Period, at the he may petition for readmission rhe discipli- 
uty grade of uc Dishonesty” will be rec ded for the course 
"Wolved ind employed in the computation quality- 
Point Index A student so suspended shall be withdrawn ftr m courses 
cept those in which all work has be completed 

MILITARY p AVI 

m sailed to active duty may be granted militarv le ive Kc r the period of 
for t h upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
f the tte The maintenance "i continuous registration Is not required 
the | " m on military leave; however, he must apply for readmission to 
If à “FSity well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return 


Student į 


h > ranted military leave before he completes a semester for which 
Y à; 
CoL , paid all or Part of his tuition, this payment will be credited to his ac- 
Int " 
re for use upon his return to the University. In no case will tuition be 
unded to 


granted military leave 


University is one of attempting to keep the stu- 

out of the hands of those who would use it for 

At the s ie time, the policy must be flexible 
student, the Universit r the community in their 


tr; vOncerning a student will be released by the Office of the 
a ef 5 . 
"itten r except as noted below, save on court order or s Ibpoena, or upon 
l ient by the student 
; orn 1 
s Current] ‘ation which is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
Ye : I á 
Uren, dd led: dates of attendance; wl ether or not he received a degree; 
addre ` " 
enrolled ss and telephone number; the school or college in which he is 
2, Ty 
high he SSuance T j í W é ized inet 
She ear , 9! formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
ized pee MB; the 


Certification of 


of academic achievement to the various recog- 
e 


5s10na] associati 


€ ins (ns (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.): 
dated ; Pection of 


records, under 


appropriate supervision, by properly vali- 
atives of g 


Overnment investigative agencies 


Ar GE aN 
hen RULES 


hiver 
t 
to : sity g 
* Modify Or | "ap its various colleges, schools and divisions reserve the right 
t : Change ra 
! Orce nge requirements rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 


eneve ¥ 
er the Proper authorities may determin 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


- .emaliül 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informi 
on an application for admission, registration card, or any other University doc 


ment, his registration may be canceled and he will be ineligible (except by $ 


cial action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration t 
y stude? 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude an 
in the interest 


advisà 


n 
from the University or from any class or classes, whenever, 


pk 
the student or the University, the University Administration deems 1t 


to do so. 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


, Uni 
in any Ur 


Ihe University is not responsible for the loss of personal property x 
the Cam 


versity building. A “Lost and Found” Office is maintained in 


Police Office 


RECENTLY ESTABLISHED REGULATIONS 
jer ed bY the 
An Appendix (pages 123-24) contains regulations recently approve 


University’s Board of Trustees. 


University Computer Center 2 


IHE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER is located on the fi 
2013 G Street, N.W [he facilities of the Center are 
purposes to all registered students and to members of 
Ihe Center has as its principal mission the provision of 2 


svstem which serves the University in its educational and rese ! 
in conducting d 


licate 
and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of comp 
- Ml 


arc 


[he Center's programming staff concentrates its efforts 


grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research 160 MC 
` » ) s 

The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM system - "" 

" ; ag | 

computer with 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2.314-disk stora? Adi neh 

read 


te Li d "i 
viding on-line storage for more than 200 million characters, à * ir ag th 
The principal lang n 


a high speed line printer, and four tape drives J 
ze One , 
are available are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming I angu ol T 
/ J s 
Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), and A | mii 
data manipulation, zaciliti 


> 18. 
systems available in the Computer Center Library of Programs. js a i 

rogran je 
eparation ol ` 


by the Sch 


tion, there are numerous utility, statistical, 


available on a first-come first-served basis for pr 

Computer programming courses are offered 
and Business Administration, the Department ol : 
Engineering and Applied Science In addition, many othet <p work gd?! 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to cour " 

The Computer Center is open 24 hours à dav Monday - 
and until midnight on Friday. Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to * 


Statistics, 


Student Services 


RESIDEN( E HALLS 


COMp i i " 

fr {PLETE INFORMATION concerning the University's residence halls is available 
) 

m the Housing Administrator George Washir 

20006 

May be 


Must be 


igton University, Washington, 
Information c ncerning off-campus housing near the University 
Obtained at this Office Ihe reservation of rooms in private houses 
Made by students 

Admission to 


dent will the l niversity does not include a room reservation . The stu- 

Info, Ma eve with his notification of accept ce, University residence hall 

form E àn application for residence hall space, a medical examination 

"rim declaration of intent to attend the l niversity. The medical ex- 
" 1 form 


fetu must be completed by the applicant and his physician and 
rne ! ! 1! : 

de ed to the | niversity Health. Services Office Ihe application for resi- 
nce hall sp 


ace must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable deposit, which 
5 Credited te 


"ward the second semester's room charge Rooms are leased for 


© acad 
ue ` ` i } f^ 
“emic year, and payment must be made in advance of each semeste: 


HALL RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS 


(men): room and food service, $1.220 room only, $650 


ate , y j " 
» Women's Hall: room $700 Apartments in this hall have kitchen 


l 


» food service is available, if desired, at $570 


E" SERVIC E 
Well-balanceg meals 
Vice p 
al c 


are served cafeteria style seven davs a week (20 meals) 
ayment does not cover University holidavs or vacation periods 
ar " | 

ds admit to the dining rooms in Thurston Hall and Mitchell Hall 


UNIVERSE, Y c 


Th NTER 
* te 
1l " 
Prop Diversity Cente encompasses a building, an org and a 
tram. he b I £ 
p Ysica]- Inst "itae ling is the 1 niversity's center for communit It is the 
. Strur i 4 x 
"E nization, nent for implementation of the programs and objectives of the 
le o 
.. T8aniz 
Provide an ation, composed of students, faculty, administrators, and alumni, 
i an ir i 
i aPted to de mal education medium for individual ar group activities 
à ie le *. 
t also ` leisure-time interests and needs of college community 
Brar Provides training i wr s 
Ming f . ung for those directly involved in management and pro- 
The £ Or the C ente ; 
ti Mary p i 
Nui £ devat Purpose of the George W ashington University Center is the con- 
Prope. evelopment ) i i 
f Tam, ts Of a broad cultur al, intellectual social, and recreational 
acil: Seco 
ties to the c ondary purpose is the provision of its various services and 
a 6^ car a ; 
* Cente "IPus community tor the development of community life 
eluding aan, houses 
y Ing dinin à wide range of facilities to serve the needs of the campus, 
1 : re i 
tio ter, bowit Ooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore. lou ind study areas, 
On ing » : . 
fice 8 lanes and a billiard room, a faculty club, stu organiza- 
e and " 


wo 
Orkrooms meeting and conference rooms, an information 
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locke™ 


center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing rooms, 


and parking accommodations 


HEALTH SERVICES 


; -~o and 
The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by advice pe 
with othe 


is, on the 
9 am 


treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperation 


physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations there 


campus, a Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday, from 
9 a.m. to 9 p.m. during! 


to 10 p.m. during the academic year and from 

Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance On Saturdays, a physicit? 
is available from 9 a.m. until 12 noon. For night and weekend emergent 
students may go to the emergency room of the University Hospital for ue i 
ment The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the Health Services, an : 


„ment ¥ 
other charges will be the responsibility of the student. This arrangement 
for emergency care only 


sing 

Medical privileges also include hospitalization, including board and nur m 
we 

in the University Hospital for not more than one week during any y 


" 
of Health Se 
wn 


month period the necessity to be determined by the Director 


ices.* All additional hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, 
tory, X-ray, medications, or any special services must be paid by the stude et 
Expenses incurred for examinations and treatment by specialists, such -— 
refraction and provision of glasses, orthopedic examinations and applica 
of cast or other appliance, laboratory and X-ray work, and surgical oper? 
must be paid by the student hile cf 
These medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred whi di 
rently enrolled in the Universit [hey do not apply to illness OF dam 
incurred between the last day of examinations for a semester OF summer " 
and completion of registration for the next semester or summet Se ow 
The student may, if he so desires, engage physicians and nurses of mS 


he does so he will be responsible for 


the fees charge’ ^ ae 
e fees € or deny th 
LS ( of 


choice, but when 


Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit 


medical benefits when, in his discretion, a student has, by his miscoP edi 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the of hos 
of as authority to determine the necessity tee length = his 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has se tall” 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) hos? ia 
tion is not available to those students availing themselves ol other hosp 
tion coverage for the same illness liegi gialt , 
The University is not responsible for injuries received in interce physic? 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the departments o 4 
Education 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE ved fo 
In addition to the above services, the Health Services St iff has arri ents: 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for al | full- v ent, a 
Arrangements for insurance coverage are the responsibility à the $ y jate! 


ver) 
; i à at the 
should be made during the fall or spring registration period, - 
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Within five school days after the end of the period. Payment must 
* made at the time the student subscribes t 

Coverage is effective, whether at the University t home, or elsewhere, for 
Ne entire six-month period of the policy—Septe through February for 
those Subscribing in the fall, March through August for those subscril the 


‘Pring, 
This Policy 


contract is between the individual student and the insur 
ler and js 


ince Car 


of accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type 
th Medical work | 
© Health 


Details of the policy are contained in a folder ava 


Services Office 


STUDEN 
TUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
The i 


aw Center helps in the placement of its students and maintains a place- 
Ment 


ery) Service for that purpose. In addition, the 
ices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street 


Stude 
a seeking full-time, part-time, or temporary 
“INtaing 


Consider 


and Alumni Career 
"vides assistance to 
oyment This Office 
a registry of positions available and refers qualified applicants for 


ation. Information is also available on Civil Service examinations 


Ment (o Ent taking more than ten semester hours must limit outside employ- 
Is urged ES than twenty hours (see Academic Work Load, page 35) at 
ürino Cru, ume students refrain from engaging in outside employment 
t0 the 1 eir first year Although work in some special areas may contribute 


le H 
; and experience of the student, as a general rule it will compete 
With tin ae ii 


è good * needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at the heart of 
egal education 


LACE 
CEMENT SERVICI 
Th 
e g 
> AW Canta 
In Privat Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of its graduates 
ate 3 « a 
Merce Fy notice and governmental service as well as with industry and com- 
he De 
ng in orn * Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office cooperate in collec- 
m 
OPport hit lion from alumni, law firms, and government agencies concerning 
ind rece 'es in legal Positions throughout the country Senior law students 
"ht g | 
graduates are urged to keep in touch with the Placement Office 
“FER 
Th ANS EDI CATION 
© Offic 
ve of " 
Udents ent EN Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
itle : A 
Prob ls wh ^s to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
Ce Ic x ! 
rt Cation 3 may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
0 ` r à 
Monthy enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
When bs allowances will be paid 
Con “asible, stude ; 
Sult the Apon ents entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
a ice f : : 2 
$ hinis ~e of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
u atio , : 
b the O n. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet is- 
efo fice of the Registr ts forth requirements to be fulfilled 
rtific ^e Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be fulfilled 
T" ation of enrol] 


ment can be made to the Veterans Administration, 
information of general interest 
Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C 


The ich Include 


va $ Other 
$04) “erans , 


e 
~ 


MARET 
"S^ SOS n 
a r 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE COURSES oF 


INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change. The Univer- 
Y reserve 


$ the right to withdraw any course announced. 


e > ; 
number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion of a 


Urse jc ; . 

ure IS indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a vear 
yiv E p : 

Coy Biving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2), and a semes- 
Irse 
rse &iving two hours of credit is marked (2) 

Ourses 


and seminars marked (RP) require the preparation of a research 


T In lie : 
| n lieu of an examination. 


ay Clacce 
i Y classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the entire morning and 
ThOo E = 


Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many examinations for both 
day st evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. Examinations for 
Stude 
ents may be held in the evening only 


R COURSES FOR JURIS DOCTOR CANDIDATES 
e 


lo ton Courses are numbered from 201 to 300 Courses numbered from 301 
ber are normally taken by second- and third-year students. Courses num- 
to 600 are generally more advanced. Second-year students 
numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 
are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 


Semesto E 
0f the Bun and may take more than one such course with the permission 


ts I-II (4-2) Nash, Freedman, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg 


“gal reme 
t d remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 


ton; contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
acceptance ne and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 
itions: <n mistake, problems of proof; function of consderation; con- 
stances. "— third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circurn- 
by the / agama of the client's interests upon it of breach 
Versary m 2 party nship, ad- 

3 ethod 


breach or thr 


Emphasis on problems of analysis 
(Academic year—day and evening) 


45 


g 7, > i aw e 
Beginning with the academic year 1969-70, Law 211 will replace former La 
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207 Torts (4) Merrifield, Seidelson, Park, Banzhi 


Liability for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligen% 
nuisance, products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion : 
privacy; fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damage 
effects of liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Ad. 
(Fall—day and evening) 


210 Real Property (4) Starrs, Schiller, J. Brow? 
Historical background of the law of estates and conveyancing; types . 
estates; dower and curtesy; landlord and tenant relationship; concurtey 
estates; future interests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; Ru 
Against Perpetuities; incidents of divided ownership, as waste; nat 
rights. Open only to students who have completed former Law ? i 
(Offered last time fall 1969-70; summer 1969) 


wn 
Starrs, Schiller, Clingan, J. B® 


Basic concepts of personal property Real property: historical o 
ground of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower t 
curtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future in 
ests at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to ™ 
conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording sy 
methods of title assurance (Spring—day ) 


` a i " ron 
Constitutional Law (4) Dixon, Miller, H. Green, Bar : 
n in 


Basic principles of American constitutionalism; judicial functio wer 
stitutional cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of w 
federalism, limited government; development and exercise of nationa 

ers; introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Spring—day an 
ning) 


211 Property I (4) 


stel 


N 
N 


TNAM inso” 
215 Criminal Law and Procedure (4) D. Green, Starrs, Allen, Robi ntal 
, me 
/ tutor 


Origin and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liabilit ; 
disorders; crimes against the person, property, and against both; St? 
offenses; criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules o 
inal Procedure. (Fall—day; spring—evening ) 


ron, pak 


218 Civil Procedure (4) D. Green, Sharpe, Bar 


Mechanics of litigation—rules which govern process by which discovel 
duties studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, ~ 


pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdiction f 
trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis on Federal Rules edule 
Procedure, but principles and main problems indigenous all x me 
systems are developed (Fall and spring—day and evening: 

1969) 


wr. hing Fe 
220 Legal Research and Writing (2) Seidelson and Teaching 
Replaces former Law 220, Legal Method and Legal System) — ary: i" 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of à law "n and 
struction and practice in legal writing, including à memora m. 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the prop” NC (f 
argument of an appellate court case. The grade CR (credit) S 
credit) is given for this course (Fall—day and evening) 


m 
w? 
309 and La 


> a teen Ok a ——— 
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| 

232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson 
| Preparation and presentation of evide nce, including proof of writings 


qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis on impeachment 


| Privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; demonstrative, 


| experimental, scientific lence; application of the hearsay r 


evidence C 


(Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


AB. ae 
| “ECTIVE COURSES 


302 Admiralty (2) Clingan 


Doctrines originating in admiralty courts—p 


Hens, salvage, 


k 
| general average, negligence in ship collisions 1 otherwise, maintenance 
| and care, unseaworthiness; maritime law from legislative origins—personal 
| injury and death remedies, limits on shipowners liability, regulation of 
| varriage of goods and persons; admiralty jurisdiction and maritime law in 


j the federa 


303 


| system (Fall—day 


International Law and World Order (3) Mallison 


Traditional content of introductory course in international law presented 


| in context of values and institutions of world cor nity; emphasis upon 
national states as participants in decisi rocesses with considera 

| tion also of individuals, international public organizations, political par 
ties, pressure groups, private associations; of range of avail 


sanctions; roles and effects of internationa 


ts under United States 
Constitution: ntroduction to b 
repeat material in Law 391 


Compl ut does not 


307€ A 
)7 ( Omparative Law (3) Albert 
Civil Law System, general introduction to foreign law as exemplified by 
Oman Law and French and Germar 
administration of justice and 
Obligations (Spring—day ) 


irative study of 


and contractua 


3 ' . : a 
09 ¢ onflict of Laws (3) Dixon, Seidelson 


T Problems arising from occurrence 
boundaries: 


Oretica] b; 


te or national 


Jurisdiction; fore judgment influences; the 


ises of choice of law principles 


: 1 p C 
fields, including torts, contracts, property, nistration of 
estates, business associations (Fall—day 
311 Busi x 
usiness Associations I (2) Sharpe, Potts, Schiller, Carlson 
Leg 
egal Principles concerning association in business by agency, partnership, 


i 
ilorm and nature 
icy and 
law 


Other 


f unincorporated forms, and corporations re 
0 r 


agency, 
Partnership 
(Fall 


Partnership and corporation; basic p 


and introductory related principles of corporati 
day and evening: summer 1969) 
312 R . 
* Busine M , . 
"SIness Associations II (4) Kirkpatrick, Carlson 
Corporate law, 


with emphasis on operations and financing of corpor 
Ontro| of 


corporations, action by corporate officers, 
c Control devices. Directors uties of care 
Suits k insiders transactions in shares of the iion Deriva 
» Kinds of shares, dividends, corporate distribt 


and a tions (Spring 
Evening; sumn er 1969) 
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313 Sales and Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild 
Provisions of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu 


bills of lading: 


tion of goods, including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, 

and other documents of title; particular attention to secured transactio 
" " . . > Vi 

and financing devices utilized in this connection. (Fall—day and € 


ning; summer 1969—Law 313 (3)) 


314 Commercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild 


Banking (2) 
Classic view of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of w 
Uniform Commercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory ? 
expressed in Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
in practice; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, " 
automation systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptrol? 

General and the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning ! 

terest and the checkless society. (Spring—day and evening) 

318 Creditors' Rights (3) Kirkpatrick 
Creditors’ remedies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, pu. 
assignments; bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, adminis 
tion, discharge, the position and powers of the trustee, prefer 
porate reorganization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. 
day and evening) 


ences; e 
( rall- 


321-22 Current Decisions (2-2) 
Limited to members of the student staff of the Law Review. 


CR (credit) or NC (no credit) is given for this course. 

(Academic year—day and evening) 

i er, Ku 

325-26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Weaver, ™ y, 
First n 


Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during life. ‘of 
] execut "T 
wills, revocation and alteration, grounds for contest, 


- ;. dispost 
owner's power to control, intestate succession. Second half: pur 
0 


provisions, common questions of construction, future interests PF nmi 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts Prerequisite gy 
325: Law 210 or 211; to Law 326: Law 325 (Academic Y% 
and evening; summer 1969—Law 325) 
imn 
207 3 c prow 
327 Property II (2) Schiller, a " 
Advanced problems in conveyancing; private control of land use forms 


and zoning—the a 
municip' on 
ess jn 2 


ments, covenants, equitable servitudes; planning 
of zoning, appraising the purposes of zoning ordinances, 
thority to zone against the will of other governments, due proc 


ing matters, nonconforming uses. (Spring—day and evening nal 
a6. m : faa nz 
329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Mem marks) 
—" .. trade’ 
Unfair trade practices at common law and under statutes; tra com 


trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; protection » com 
petitors and consumers against false advertising under Federal TN state 
mission Act; resale price maintenance under state Fair Trade ne mis 
sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price Discrimination 

(Fall—day and evening) 


cellaneous business practices. 
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330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) Weston, Kirkpatrick 


Price fixing agreements and 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section 1; monopolizing 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act Mergers and tie-in sales; 
Other activities under the Clayton Act. All types of business 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, 


Sherman and Clayton Acts, related st 


conduct 


including trade association ac 

tivities exclusive dealing arrangements, boycotts, patents and copyrights 

(Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 
332 Federal Jurisdiction (2) Sharpe, Barron, Albert 
Relationship of federal courts to € Ongress and to the states, through analy- 
Sis Of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including problems of 
advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability), federal questions in 
federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (including relation 
between state and federal substantive law, procedural problems in exercis 
ing review, application of law to fact) (Fall—day and evening; sum 
mer 1969) 


334 Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) Starrs, Robinson 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
tion procedures (Fall—day and evening) 


335 Jurisprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer 


Basic Jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu 
tons; jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 


ical, functional: law and logic; law and justice: the judicial process; 


leg- 
islative, 


executive, administrative decision making; impact of politics, eco 
homics, and scientific advance on legal systems, contemporary trends in 
Jurisprudential thought (Fall—evening; spring—day) 
336 Taxation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick 
Survey of substantive provisions of federal income tax, including concept 
Of gross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 
transactions, limitations on allow able deductions, sales and dispositions of 
Property, 
(Fall. 


337 Tax 


problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges 
day and evening; summer 1969) 


ation— Corporate (2) Tannenwald 


Analytical Study of income tax problems in corporate dividends and dis 
tributions in redemption of stock; corporate liquidations; reorganizations, 
Mergers, acquisitions; 


recapitalizations; organization and sales of corpor 
businesses 


collapsible corporations; carry-overs. Students cannot rece 


credit for both Law 337 and 340. Prerequisite: Law 336 (Spring 
evening ) 
398 que us l : : 
38 Taxation—— Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick 


Survey of substantive provisions of federal estate and gift tax laws, includ- 
Ing inter 


ests, life 
marit 
ning) 


vivos transfers, transfers in contemplation of death, joint inter- 
insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
al deduction and split gifts; tax procedure (Fall—day and eve- 


339C : i 
Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (2) Merrifield, Rothschild 
Collectiy e la 


bor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 
Briey 


ance procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 
(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 


Putes 
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340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Hambrick 


| Shareholders (3) 

Continuation of Law 336 Primary emphasis on corporate shareholder 
ate dividends, redemptions of stock, 
liquidation, stock dividends, bail-out, 
n ems 
losely analyzed Federal income tax problem 


and dividends in 
| »sse$ 
involved in the formation of corporations, the s ile of corporate businesse 


ble corporations), mergers and acquisitions, and corpo 


(including collapsit 3 
rate divisions. Students cannot receive credit for both Law 340 and 337. 


relationships Probl 


distributions in partial an 


| | Prerequisite: Law 336 (Spring—day ) 

| | 341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, Rothschild 

| Law governing labor-management relations, organizations and representa 

| tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforcement of cok 
| | lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intraunion relations. 


| 
( Fall—day; spring—evening; summer 1969) 


| 344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) 

| Preparation of a research paper under the supervision of a m 
Faculty who will determine, prior to registration, whether 

| quired for the topic selected justifies one or two credits If electe : 
this course may be repeated to meet the legal writing require 
Approval of the Dean is required prior tO re 


iber of the 


en 
re 


the work 


one credit 


gistr” 


| ment for the degree 
| tion. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) aff 

! n " s "-— t 
li 346 Credit Activities (1 or 2) S 


1 2: 5 ents 
Work done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau, the Law Stud 


| Civil Rights Research Council, the International Law Journal, a visef 
f | Moot Court Competition; under the supervision of the faculty ^d jus 


who will determine, prior to registration, whether the work require of 
CR (credit) 


| : 
tifies one or two semester hours of credit The grade 
, ange?) 


ji} ] NC (no credit) is given for this course (Fall and spring—@s & k 
BN" : poc% 
| Va p 
y 347 Insurance (2) Schiller, T 
1 í »islative; ? 
| A primary risk distributing medium and the rules by which legis ve its 
| i ! a 
| ministrative, judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits ane atio 
| ubrogat 
dangers. Includes insurance marketing, insurable interest, © ther Í 
- ap 0 
transfer of insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and nd eve 
! i ay â 
| surance policy provisions, disposition of claims (Fall—day a 
| ning; summer 1969) ter 
" " 4:45on, Fel 
148 Domestic Relations (2) Seidelson, Potts, Clingan n; e 
-hildrem 
| ! Marriage, annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of child 
[^ 
li | nomic relations (Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) " 
: e 
| Nutting, Pe ; 


3149 Local Government Law (2) 


| 

| | Decision-making processes in metropolitan and local communities, nits; 

| 1 and objectives of city, county, special function local governmen o nel; 

| intergovernmental relations; original organization and changes: ity plan 
| local lawmaking; responsibility in tort; introduction to commun 

| ning (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1969) ciini 

| | 351 Law and Accounting (2) i2 corporation 

j Study of fundamental accounting principics with emphasis > in financi” 

l | iccounting; legal and accounting implications of specific items -nsac jon 

adjustments; corporate ya n who 


statements of corporations; inventory 


ts 
stude 
Strongly recommended for 


distributions, capital adjustments 


have had no accounting (Fall —evening; spring—day ) 


COURSES 


355 Government Contracts (2) 


Survey of basic 


law underlying governm 


OF INSTRUCTION S1 


Cibinic 


procurement, basic power and 


limitations on Federal Government in entering into contracts, adminis- 
trative and legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
negotiated procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
Law 431 Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
this course (Fall day) 

Intellectual Property (2) Kayton 
Survey of the legal fundament: ls of int ctual property rights in patents 
copyrights, and technical trade secre ring and con 
trasting the aforementioned disciplines for protecting tellectual prop 
erty The course is designed to informed estimate of whether 
the law of intellectual property le to given problem situations, 
and particularly to determine wł the patent, copyright, and trade 
Secret disciplines may be Operative ctiv his course provides suffi- 


cient background for taking more 


and 
Prior 


359 p. 
I 


unfair 


to or 


erty and 

mercial success; infringement 
lents 

Order 

for 


in 


Professional] 


362 


Substantive 


trade 


experience 


concurrent 


atent Law (3) 


AW of patents subsequent to 


and file-wrapper estoppel 
approximating patentee's 
students intending to specia 


and procedural law of patents 


It 


aw 


practices IS 


with I 358 


direct 


Substantive 


I 358 ( Fall 


aw 


Patent Office Practice (2) 


novelty, 


ind infringer's cases in litigation 
lize in patent law; 
Patent law helpful but not prerequisite 


iced courses in patent, copyright, 
recommended 
( Spring 


that 


I 


aw 329 be taken 


1 
aa 


Kayton 


Issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
as a legal instrument; validity 


nonobviousness, com- 


and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 


concepts introduced in an 
Designed 


knowledge or experience 


Prerequisite or equivalent in 


evening) 


Kayton 


leading to issuance of patent, 


Mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent Office Obtaining and 
Preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing applications, res 
Judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; substantive rules of 
Priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature of claims and 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed for students 
intending to specialize in patent law Prerequisite: Law 359 o the equiv 


alent in expe 


365 Pate 
Practice b 
Courts. 


requisite: La 
Site or 


or NC 


366 Patent Trial 


etfore 


Credit is not giv en 


concurrent 


{NO credit) is 


rience 


nt Trial and Appellate Practice (2) 


U.S. Court of Customs 


w 359. 362 


this cour 


registration aw 218 


given [or 


and Appellate Practice (2) 


(Spring—evening ) 


and 


nd 


2, and forty-two addition: 


tent 


I 


Brown 


Appeals and federal 


to students who have credit for I 


aw 385. Pre- 
i] hours of Law. Prerequi- 
232. The grade CR (credit) 


(Fall 


and spring 


evening) 


p r. Brown 
rere 1 1 385 
Is *Quisite: Law 365 or 385 Ihe grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) 
ElVen for this course (Fall and spring—evening 
372 
4 4 Ad ? s n 
( Ministrative Law (3) Miller, Park, Banzhaf 
ormer|y Law 234 
Stud 
` dy ` ! , 
ke of the administrative process exect c independent regula- 
mak 4Bencies emphasis on judicia cw For nc informal decision 
“King ‘Stig l 
9» Investigation, planning p . 


finn net ` f 
auon iuncüuons ol 


52 


374 


376 


377 


378 


+) 
26 
CA 


186 


388 Appellate Practice and Procedure (2) 
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the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles of lawyers 1? 
Relationships of agencies to the execu 
and private interest groups, and to 
various philosophies 9 


1969— 


government and private practice. 
tive and legislative branches, to public 
the social, political, and economic aspects of 
government regulation (Spring—day and evening; summer 


offered as Law 234) 
Nutting, Pock, Banzhaf 


Nature of equity jurisprudence through analysis of selected problems 10 
equity; historical development of equity, including problems of merger 9 
law and equity; use of equity jurisdiction offensively and defensively, od 
cluding multi-party actions, injunction of executive and legal actions, 
equitable abstention; emphasis on fashioning of equitable remedies: 
(Spring—day and evening; summer 1969) 


Equity (2) 


Restitution (2) Nash, Sharp 
r ; " ita 
Quasi-contracts, constructive trusts, rescission, and other legal and p 
ble remedies for restoring property and money which unjustly €n Á 
others at the expense of volunteers, victims of misappropriation, and P! 


ties to mistaken contracts. (Spring—day and evening) 


TP ting 
Legislation (2) Nut : 
i i 7 : ration 
Legislative process and roles of participants in the process; operatio i 
United States Congress and state legislatures, including fact findings ge 
ganization, procedure. Statutory interpretation emphasized to p 


; ^ ning; 
foundation for more advanced courses. (Fall—day and evening 


mer 1969) 


" . inga? 
Suretyship and Mortgages (3) cli d 
. r , eme 
Security interests in real property, their creation, transfer, enforce i a 
. " x . ext ol * 
and extinguishment; the law of suretyship, especially in the conte ego 
commodation credit, and the relationship of suretyship contracts an n oí 
tiable instruments. Creation of the surety relation, rights àn du 
the parties, defenses and discharge of the surety. (Spring—day) 
m ritos à; „rick, RYS” 
Trial Practice Court (2) Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick, ^7 
Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, C p cou 
Trial of assigned cases, trial tactics and techniques, pre-trial an stu- 


lit is not given este! 
forty-two 5* w 


„gistration: ^. 
t regi * cours 


room procedures pursuant to Federal Rules Cred 
dents who have credit for Law 365. Prerequisite: 
hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite or concurren i 
232 The grade CR (credit) or NC (no credit) 1s given for 


(Fall and spring—day and evening) , 

ok. RY® 

Jackson, Edgerton, Herrick evas 
. T ~ pal 

Beard, Kendrick, Skinker, Clin sredit) 
jit) or NC (n0 © 

and evening) 

preedma” 

wal, start 

| case on appeal, n of 


Trial Practice Court (2) 


Prerequisite: Law 385 or 365. The grade CR (cre 


is given for this course (Fall and spring—day 


Students participate in preparing àn actual crimina reparati 
s ep: 
ing with review of trial transcript and culminating with P : 


stri 

> ; ne Dis 
brief and oral argument before U.S. Court of Appeals for Mactio ve 
Columbia Circuit or the U.S. Supreme Court Appellate la 


Mate judge 
consultation with appellate J i 
bserv? 


procedure studied through texts; tion 9 


clerks, and attorneys with cases pending on appeal; o 


COURSES OF INSTRU( 


TION 53 


ments in the Supreme Court ai 


nd the Court of Appeals. Admission bv 
permission of the instructor (Not offered 1969-70) 
390 Forensic Medicine (2) Sharpe, Head 
(Formerly Law 595) 
A survey of interprofessional relations between physicians and lawyers in 
the office, the hospital, and the courtroom, h cidental attention to 
laboratories, legislatures, 1 administrative agencies. 1l ndergraduate law 


Students and third-year medical students st professions ac- 


commodate conflicts between economics ind ideals, and how they exer 
cise judgment in applying their technical skills (Fall—day and eve 
ning ) 
( “taf : . 
391 United Nations Law and World Order (2) Mallison 
Introduction to international law through study of law and practice of 


ADV 


ADMINISTRATIV} 


402 


103 


404 


405 


United Nations Charter: structure ind. process of decision of United Na 


lions; maintenance of internat ce and security—pe ful settle 
ment of disputes and national ctive self-defense; fori ion and 
implementation of human rights. Cor iplements but does not the 
material in Law 303 (Spring—day and evening 


ANCED COURSES 


LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Executive Function (2) Miller 


Executive branch in 


constitutional theory; major trends ir development of 
Executive Administrative function; organization of F xecutive branch; rela- 
tionship of Executive to ( Ongress and Judiciary ung procedures 


Within Executive b 


tional policy planning; case 
functional 


ranch including role of 


ot the 


e studies in exercise of Executive power in 


Budget in n: 


areas as national defense, race tions, national economy, for 


Executi 


eign economic r 


! 
elations; role 


of law and lawyers in ve decisional 
and implemental process. (R ( Fall—evening) 


Public Ec 
(F ormerly I 


Interrelation 


conomi 


onomic Policy and the Law (2) 


Stark 


of law and in such subject tter categories and 
decisional contexts as antitrus , economic regulation of industry, fiscal 


Policy 
Planning, 


planning, government 


h 


and development practices, 


I 
I 
|| 
m 


ind use 


and foreign trade and investment (RP) (Fall—evening) 

Securities Regulation (2) H. Green 
State 1 ; 

" and federal laws governi Offering and distribution of securities to 
le public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets, 
rie 

ights and liabilities of purchasers under si es. Emphasis on stat- 
Ute : " 
les administered by Securities and Excl e Commission (Fal 


day 


and evening) 


Regulation of Se 


curities Markets (2) 
Oper ation 


Rotberg 


tive Of Over-the-counter and exchange rke ncluding competi- 

and monopolistic practices each ket ship of antitrust 
^ - 4nd securities regulations to concept of pen market 
Place: role of reg OI excl 2 ar } lir 


competi- 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 55 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrat ve Law 
OTHER RE] ATED COURSES 
451 Federal Pro rams for Urban Povert 
193 Intergi ernmental Aspe: f Techr rical ( ng 
194 Usi and Control of Aton E: nd Spa Te now 
505 Inte; ernmental Relations 1 
506 Inte; overnmental Relations J] 
371 Land Use Planning 
C 
ÜRPORATION LAW 
1^5 ` . ` | y 
422 The Modern ( orporation (7 Mille 
Analysis of the nature and ro 
American political economy; models of 
if 
Or multinational enterprise; tj 
vOrporate activit es; reasons for 
relationships Of the “superc 


POWer and to the governmen 


Of the American economy a 
ration, (RP) (Fall—day 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Carlson, S. Cohen 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accoun d SE ects 
Of the following: organization of } corporation; Organization of a 
Public ~Orporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repu e 
in the context of conflict between act e stockholders of a close c por 
tion and the family Of a deceased active stockholder; corporate lic 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and div f porations 
Prerequisite Law 312 and 351 (Fall—day; sp HE ner 
1969) 

427 Legal Acne nase * QU ; , Y 
egi pects of International Business Nurick, Guttentag 
Transactions (2) 

US. law and practice, including current ar ttrust and tax problems; brief 
~°MParison with British and ( ivil Law systems l c 


contracts, choice of law; 
regulations 
rangements 


currency considerations 


international trade, including G ATT and reciprocal trade 


sources of finance, both United States and 


foreign, private 
and Public, including international org nizations: and I case studies 
n addition lo the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in the 
SPecialties, Prerequisite: Law 303 (Spring—evening) 


aws Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 


their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bacl 
nclude them in their Master's program 


-IOT 
e I 


12 
Busines. Associations II 


329 Sales and Sale sf inancing 
33 Nfair Trade Pra 


edera] Antitrust Laws 


Cliceés 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 55 
329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrat ve Law 
OTHER RE] ATED COURSES 
451 Federal Pro rams for Urban Povert 
193 Intergi ernmental Aspe: f Techr rical ( ng 
194 Usi and Control of Aton E: nd Spa Te now 
505 Inte; ernmental Relations 1 
506 Inte; overnmental Relations J] 
371 Land Use Planning 
C 
ÜRPORATION LAW 
1^5 ` . ` | y 
422 The Modern ( orporation (7 Mille 
Analysis of the nature and ro 
American political economy; models of 
if 
Or multinational enterprise; tj 
vOrporate activit es; reasons for 
relationships Of the “superc 


POWer and to the governmen 


Of the American economy a 
ration, (RP) (Fall—day 


424 Business Planning (2) H. Green, Carlson, S. Cohen 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accoun d SE ects 
Of the following: organization of } corporation; Organization of a 
Public ~Orporation; stock dividends, recapitalization, and stock repu e 
in the context of conflict between act e stockholders of a close c por 
tion and the family Of a deceased active stockholder; corporate lic 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and div f porations 
Prerequisite Law 312 and 351 (Fall—day; sp HE ner 
1969) 

427 Legal Acne nase * QU ; , Y 
egi pects of International Business Nurick, Guttentag 
Transactions (2) 

US. law and practice, including current ar ttrust and tax problems; brief 
~°MParison with British and ( ivil Law systems l c 


contracts, choice of law; 
regulations 
rangements 


currency considerations 


international trade, including G ATT and reciprocal trade 


sources of finance, both United States and 


foreign, private 
and Public, including international org nizations: and I case studies 
n addition lo the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in the 
SPecialties, Prerequisite: Law 303 (Spring—evening) 


aws Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 


their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bacl 
nclude them in their Master's program 


-IOT 
e I 


12 
Busines. Associations II 


329 Sales and Sale sf inancing 
33 Nfair Trade Pra 


edera] Antitrust Laws 


Cliceés 


—À = 
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337 Taxation—Corporate 
or 
340 Taxation—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


431 Government Procurement Law 

540 Comparative Conflict of Laws and Transnational Problems 
541 European Common Market 

555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW 


. tire 

431 Government Procurement Law (2) McIn A 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement, includi oy 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting and à durs 
sion of the functions of Congress, the Executive branch, and the si 
in the procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts 1$ the 
stantial equivalent of this course. (Fall—evening ) 

— : : . ntire 

432 Formation of Government Contracts (2) Md on 

Detailed coverage of the rules and practices followed in arriving, vci 


Comparison 1% ; 


tracts between the Government and private arties. 
p p e techniq! 


of advertised and negotiated procurement and analysis of th Spring 
used in pricing and arriving at the terms of such contracts. (5p 

evening) s 

jie 

; : : ach, Cibin! 

433 Performance of Government Contracts (2) Nash, ise 


most frequently ped 


Discussion of the substantive legal problems that I P 
Interpretation O° 7 ihe 


during the performance of government contracts. by 
fications and the most generally used contract clauses, and analysis s of 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance with the ter 
the contract is not obtained. (Spring—evening ) 

Ginsbuls 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) overt 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the parties v e" the 
ment contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed cover yitable 
disputes procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms © 
and extraordinary relief. (Fall—evening ) puri 
2 x Cipinic, GI 

435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) Nash, Cibini® “suns 

Research and discussion of selected problem areas. (RP) 


1969) 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 
424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
442 Labor Standards Legislation 

494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Te 
495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
S05 Intergovernmental Relations I 


chnology 


COURSES OI 


506 Intergovernmental Relations I 
535 Negotiation: Conc epts and Technic 


LABOR LAW 


ques 


441 Seminar: Disability and Retirement Problems (2) 


Study of selected problems under workmen’s compe 


vivors, and disability insurance; medicare: and private welfare 


plans. (Fall evening) 


442 Labor Standards Legislation (2) 


Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act. its scope 
ployee working conditions and safety requirements; 


C 


labor standards for Government contracts, in 


iding 
Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Work 
of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller Gener 


INSTRUCTION 57 


Doherty 
nsation; old age, sur- 
nd pension 


Ginsburg 
and exemptions, em- 
the laws establishing 
the Davis-Bacon Act, 
Hours Act; the role 


al, and the contract- 


Ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these 


Statutes, (Spring—evening ) 

443 Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Holland 
Detailed study of labor relations in the fed service. Particular atten- 
lion to current problems arising from the President's Task Force Report 
and the Executive Order of January 17, 1962 creating a new system of 
Collective relationships between en ployee or izations and the Federal 
Government. (RP) (Fall—evening) 

444 Labor t nions and Their Members (2) Bartosic 
Study of the legal relations between unions and their members with spe- 
cial emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 
bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
union members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal union 
elections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
Ships, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. 
(Summer 1969) 

447 


Seminar: Labor Law (2) 


Group study of contemporary problems in la 
evening ) 


449-50 Semi 


ar: Labor Litigation (1—1) 
Intensive 
the are 
influence 
Rel 
Pending before tt 


the respective decision-making processes of 


Analyses of the t 
POst mortems of the 
lion by 


guments and decisions, with 
attorneys involved in some 


I . F ‘ 
lalves of the course assigned only on con p 


(Academic year 


M every other week—evening ) 
aster 
of L; > 
followin f Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who H 
Laws ms Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doc 
9gram shoul 


d include them in their Master's program 


Merrifield 
(RP) (Spring 


Bartosic 


study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions in 
a of labor law; special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 


the National Labor 


ations Board and the courts. Particul attention to labor law cases 
he Supreme Court for decision during the current term 


"riefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 


classroom participa- 


cases Grades and credit for both 


tion of the second half. 


have not taken the 
tor or Bachelor of 
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339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 


341 Labor Law 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
461 Social Welfare Legislation and Administration 


AW AND POVERTY 


151 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty (2) oll 
jculat 

Study of the legislative and administrative process by which particul 
authority, an op 


urban problems are converted into a grant of statutory n 
1 reas con 

erating program, and finally a funded project in a given city. Are 

h as USES 4 


sidered will be employment and job training programs suc + ining 
and Trainin 


vocational education programs, the Manpower Development 7 
Act, Job Corps, and Neighborhood Youth Corps, elementary an " 
ondary education programs such as Titles I and III of the Elementary = 
Secondary Act; and the Community Action and Model Cities program 
(Fall—day; summer 1969) 

153 Community Organizations (2) om 
Analysis of past efforts to create community organizations in areas of i 
erty; alternative forms of organization, including cooperatives, unincori 
rated associations, and nonprofit corporations, and the advantages an sils, 
advantages of each; functional organizations such as community ber 
tenant unions, consumer cooperatives, and credit unions; community pe 
ticipation in Model Cities and OEO programs; problems relating t0 ‘moo 
munity action, such as the status of boycotts under antitrust and 1 limite 
law, the Constitutional protection afforded to demonstrations, and Fall 


tions imposed on community action supported by public funds. 


day ) 


458 Housing the Poor (2) «og O 
the economi” 


raditional 4 
im 

: .vance, ! 3 
cepts of landlord-tenant law: the lease as contract or convey. sion 
: adhes 

warranties and dependent covenants, constructive eviction, a jan 

tracts, and retaliatory eviction; government intervention 


housing codes and their enforcement, oorams 

government pros” 
FH A-guarantee 

and reloe 


Survey of the private and public law of urban housing; 
urban housing and slum ownership; the current assault ont 


in the. 


tenant relationship 
and receivership statutes, and statutory leases; 
signed to increasing the urban housing supply 
gages, “turnkey” and rent supplements, urban renewal 


(Spring—day ) 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 


holders in due course; waiver of defenses, default anc 


ments, and the cognovit note; "adhesion contracts, 
and other recognition of the unequal bargaining reli 
relating to repossession, sale, and resale. Bankruptcy 


wage-earner plans as remedies for the urban consumer 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 59 


credit; noncredit problems of the urban consumer price. discriminat 


UIsc I uon 
remedies against deceptive practices, problems relating to breach of war 
ranty, and proposed legislation such as the Uniform Consumer Credit 
Code. (RP) (Spring—day ) 

460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) Kuhn 


Primary focus on legal problems of racial discrimination in housing, edu- 
cation, and employment through an evaluation of the work done in these 
areas by the Department of Justice; the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission; the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: and the 
National Labor Relations Board. Some consideration of parallel 


state 
experience and accommodation with the federal scheme (Spring—day ) 
461 Social Welfare I egislation and Administration (2) 
Study of public assistance, social insurance, and medical and legal assist- 
ance programs; the socioeconomic status of welfare recipients, the psycho- 
logical impact of the welfare system, and the "Welfare Rights Move 
ment"; particular legal issues, such as midnight searches" and the Fourth 
Amendment, imposition of support obligations on non-fathers through the 
"Man-in-the-House Rule," imposition of moral behavior standards through 
Welfare denial, right of privacy, and Constitutional issues raised by man- 
datory training or work requirements. (RP) (Spring—4day ) 
PB oj : 
462 Family Law of the Poor (2) 
( 


onsideration of the full range of problems associated with family forma- 
lion and dissolution among the urban poor and the problems of urban 
Children and their parents: the law of marriage, annulment, divorce, and 
Separation as it affects the poor urban family unit: impact on the family 
Of welfare and public housing eligibility regulations; leg 


il problems asso- 
ciated with common-law marriage, illegitimacy, and meretricious relation 


Ships; scope of support obligations and sanctions imposed thro 


welfare 
denial ol 


eviction from public housing; organization of social services and 
their role in the solution of family problems; and the 
family counseling. (RP) (Not offered 1969-70) 


awyer's role in 


OTHE 
IER REI ATED COURSES 


LAW 


441 Semin 


47? ar: Disability and Retireiment Problems 
72 Admi 


nistration of Criminal Justice 


475 ; i 1 
47€ Law and ( riminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
$] , " " ^ Y 
47 Law and Criminology II: Society's Re sponses to the Criminal Offender 
The Poli, e and the Community 


560 Taxar; 
ro Taxation—State and Local 
` l Land Use Planning 


“seminar: Constitutional Law 


h PS ia " 
YCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


hy ae 
í dministration of Criminal Justice (2) Allen 
Conside . 
ist Nsideration and analysis of selected advanced problems in the admin- 
r 


ation of criminal justice. 
year to 


The subject matter covered will vary from 


" Year, with concentration in areas of current interest and dynamic 
C lange (e 


Prejudicial 


g 


right to counsel, arrest and interrogation search and seizure, 


publicity, discovery, electronic interception, mental impair- 


60 
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ssional responsibil 


ment). Emphasis will be placed on the role and profe 
ue 


ties of prosecutor and defense counsel and on developmental trends in 


law (Spring—day ) 

P ar à , saa tess 
175 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtle 
Criminal Behavior (2) 
| knowledge of crime causation may play in à* 
alternative socia 
facto 
has! 


Role which criminologica 
sisting lawyers to appraise the effectiveness of various 
and legal devices in controlling deviant behavior. The search fot 
developed historically, with emp! 
Model as 
an 


related to criminal behavior will be 
various disciplines 


ition practices, © 
) sue 


on current causal theories developed by 
well as operational penal codes, sentencing and prob 


specialized facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship t€ 


causal theories. (RP) ( Fall—evening 


4 "Tn " " ` ess 
176 Law and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Courtle 


Criminal Offender (2) 


Study of the development and current use of society's three 


major 3P 
and corre 


proaches to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, delit 
< ; F e 

tional. Emphasis on society's changing responses to criminal and thes? 

quent behavior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of on 
7 nicati 


to facilitate commu 


responses. Analysis of treatment strategies " 
between members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charg* 
with effectuating these strategies. (RP) (Spring—evening) 

477 The Police and the Community (2) Cahn, Allen, Cour? 
Analvsis of the variety, prevalence, and causes of urban crime; stra 
of police forces and proposals for improvement; exercise of discre 
abuse. or "brutality" at the time of arrest; problems of police-commy ucl 
relations and the role of review boards; crimes of the urban poor “heir 
as vagrancy, “failure to move on,” and public drunkenness) and „rimè 
relationship to more serious criminal activity; the poor as victims © ensi" 

compe 1 


and efforts to protect them other than by police activity (¢.8+ 


: 0 
: mization 
ime prevention through minimiz 


tion for victims of crime, and cti 
opportunity ) (Spring—day ) 
parkip 


178 Post-conviction Dispositions—D ynamics of the Law of 


Criminal Corrections (2) tives 

- spe alternate 
Study of the statutes, practice, problems, and potentials of wr pum 
facing a defendant including: mental fitness to proceed to triat, p (Fall— 


sentencing, parole, correctional institutions, rights of prisoners. 


evening) Allen 


186 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) namic 
Designed to (1) expose the lawyer to some of the constructs of ^ relate 
psychiatry dealing with human personality and behavior, and mation 
them to problems encountered in legal practice; (2) provide a 1 illnes 

both psychiatric and legal—bearing upon such topics as men of tort 
and tort liability ("traumatic neurosis,' malpractice, commission nenta 
by mentally ill persons); hospitalization ot the mentally ill an testamen” 


retarded; guardianship; ad hoc determinations of incompetency © cust 


av : 
tary, contractual, and donative capacity; capacity to marry, teril zat! j 
i neenic Stc "mind 
of children; mental illness as a ground for divorce; eugenie in crimi, 
i "- mns “as H 
mental illness and the criminal law (psychiatric evaluatior nsibili 


: i respo"" 
determinations of competency to stand trial, criminal 


cases, 


OTH 


LAW 


and (3) examine the role of psychiatry in 
effective use of the psychiatrist and psychologist as expert witness. (RP 
fall semester only) (Fall—day; summer 1969) 

487 Interdisciplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court (2) 


Sociological, psy chologic 


and treatment; analysis of statutes, court rules, and reported cases pertain- 


ing to delinquency, dependency, custody, and child abuse; emphasis on the 
role of the lawyer in this court. (RP) (Fall—evening) 


ER RELATED COL RSES 


390 Forensic Medicine 
591 Legislatiy e Drafting 
592 Seminar: Constitutional Law 


594 Negligence Trial Te hniques 


» SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 


491 Science Policy Formulation (2) H. Green 
Current or recent important governmen 
às they affect the interplay of 
ests; the role of law 


decisions in the area of science 
Various government and community inter- 
as à constraint, vehicle, or implement; th 


the role of 
lawyers in the decision making process. (RP) (Not offered 1969-70) 
05 c " r ` 
492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process (2) H. Green 
Reciprocal relationships between law and science 


concepts into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule 


making; techniques and procedures used in handlir developing, and de 
Ciding scientific issues (RP (Spring 


absorption of scientfic 


evening) 
49 " . 
3 Intergoy ernmental Aspects of Technological 
Change (2) 
Role of 
lergovernmental measures 


Within the United States 
vices and ir 


logica] 


494 Use 


Oppenheimer 


technology in breaking down political barriers and leading to in- 
to control or advance technological progress 
and on an international basis Specific legal de- 
isitutions employed in intergovernmental handling of techno- 
problems. (RP) (Not offered 1969 


and Control of Atomic E nergy and Space 


U H. Green 
l'echnology (2) 


2 - e 
Problems resulting from revolutionary scientific developments of recent 
pe Impact of advanced technologies on the law and legal institutions. 
AWS 


and regulations relating to atomic energy and space including civilian 
Uses 


" licensing, security, international, and patent considerations. (RP) 
(Fall evening) 
495 
? Legal Protection 
Hazards (2) 


The growth and 
Ciety 


against Technological Dembling, J. Brown 


> 
development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 


“gainst the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em 


Phasis on t 
desire 


the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 


for rapid progress. (RP) (Spring—day and evening) 
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legal settings, including the 
§ § 8 


Ferster 


and psychiatric views on prevention, diagnosis, 
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OTHER RELATED COURSES 


402 Executive Function 

412 Food and Drug Law 

413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 
503 Natural Resources Law and Policy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

$31 International Law of Air and Space 
532 International Law of the Sea 


NATURAL RESOURCES LAW 


z ; m 
501 Land Development Law (3) J, Brow 
: 1 atus 

Study of the various techniques relative to land development; the stat 

the com 


of the Federal Government as landlord, vendor, and purchaser; i 
petitive private market as a form of planning in comparison to govern 
mental planning programs; the functions of the lawyer in the modern rea 
codes and permits 


estate transaction involving land acquisition, licenses, 
development, construction, sale, and financing. Consideration o to 


forms and concepts of ownership, transportation programs as a "S i 
land development planning, the migration of people and industry 
" devel? 


planning and control factor, and private and public “new town 


ments. (RP) (Fall—day; summer 1969) 
, 
P x one) 
502 Water Resources Law (3) Mal 
Introductory survey course in the law relating to water resources wi 
history and development of water rights systems in the United pem 5 
comparative analysis of Eastern and Western water law, including 5 
toward modification of traditional doctrines; description of priva 


public rights to both consumptive and nonconsumptive uses; 


of rights in land adjacent to water courses; identification © 


conflicts, and institutions; consideration o 
sources 


programs. 


local relationships, 
domestic and international transfers; creation of new 


desalination, weather management, and ground storage 


(Summer 1969) 


503 Natural Resources Law and Policy (2) 


Study of key legal doctrines and their development -— 
mining, and oil, Systematic analysis of natural resource probe. 
as government and private interactions, multiple use and prioriti i in 
1 Examination of altern? ti 


sources, and security of property rights 
: , = , blic 
on private and pu 


resource policy development, and impact 


(RP) (Fall—evening) 
£ „che! 
Kiech 
504 Formulation of Natural Resources Policy (2) , empha 
Study of the way natural resources policy has been formulate ' and oo 
and the socl# e oF 


on engineering considerations, political aspects, t 
nomic forces bearing on this problem. Extensive consider nation 
going legislative process at the federal level; detailed exami a 
number of actual problem areas, including Appalachia, a 
tershed transferrals, demonstration cities, etc (RP) (Spring 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 


Study of the constitutional powers and limitati 
local governments in the 1 nited States in the ligl 


COURSES 


OF 


governmental control; the federal system anc ultant 
federal allocation of author ty and respons feder 
Ing, proprietory public welfare, and treat powe 
intergovernmental programs and projects (Fall—day ) 


506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 


k 


Each student will make a case study of a curr 


forced to deal with 


the problem of multi-g 


ent invo 


river basin development prograr metr 
ton or 


grams 


Opo progr 
, t i 


n 
sanitation, or other federal 
(RP) (Spring 


state or federal-foreign 


day ) 


( 
"THER RELATED Col RSES 


403 Public Economic Poli y and the I 
431 Go, ernment Procurement Law 
491 Science Poli y Formulation 

492 Seminar: Sci 


aw 


ence and the Legal Prox ess 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land I se Planning 

59] Legislative Drafting 


PATEN 
ENT AND TRADI REGULATION LAW 


$5 1 C ^ " 22 " 
J4 ourt Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) 


INSTRUC 


rogram which 


ns 


TION 63 


municipal-state 
ul taxing, spend- 
rs as related to 


J. Brown 
has been 
lvement, such as 
in tr 


transporta 
government pro 


Dunner 
Procedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from administra 
live decision in the U.S Patent Office. Designed to provide a exhaustive 
Step-by Step procedural progression through ex rte and partes 
aPpeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the many motions and proceed- 
ngs before the Court of ( ustoms and Patent Appeals and the District 
Courts required to perfect an appeal. Introductory material will include 
administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office Board of Appeals 
Special extraordinary review in the U.S. District Courts and under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Prerequisite: Law 359, 362: or the equiv- 
alent in experience. (Fall—evening ) 


525 c i 
*5 Copy right Law (2) 
Historica] 


background; formalities 
Subject 


and essentials in securi 


matter of copyright; remedies; international aspec 
under Be : 1 
Inder Berne ( nion, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter- 
V T 2d : 
ention; copyright licensing and performing right societies 


evening) 
527 

Advanced Topics in Patent Law (2) 
& and 
ents; EOvernme 
Dess; economic 
Prerequisite I 


Sr 
*? Research in p 


Lice 
-ensin Protection of industrial property; uses and 


ntal regulation; protection abroad: 


and social functions of patents, trademarks, 


aw 359. (RP) (Spring—evening) 


> 
{ j 


atent, Trademark, and Copyright Law 
> . 

Prerequisite: I 
in Writing, wit 


nu 


h proposed outline of topic of research, 


Cary 
ng a copyright; 
ts of copyright 
American Con- 

(Spring— 


Harris 


abuses of pat- 


role of patents in busi- 


and copyrights. 


Harris 


aw 417, 527, and related courses; and a B average. Request 
ist be submitted 


a 
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Work must be 
than last day 
it wit 


to the Dean at least one month prior to registration day 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later 


Graduate students may repeat this course once for cred 


of classes 
(Fall and spring—as arranged) 


the approval of the Dean. (RP) 


7 aw whe 
indidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regulation Law wh 


uivalent as part of a Juris Doe 
Master’s program. 


Master of Laws c: 
have not taken the following courses or their eq 
tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 


362 Patent Office Practice 
365 Patent Trial and Appellate Practice 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


412 Food and Drug Law 
417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business T ransactions 


431 Government Procurement Law 

491 Science Policy Formulation 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

493 Intergovernmental Aspects of Technological Change 
|j 541 European Common Market 

LI 562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 


j 
7 ing 
é : : „mbling 
! 531 International Law of Air and Space (2) Den faif 
i 
i - ; „ use o5? 
Study of the development of international law relating to the m 
i space and outer space; the role of various intergovernmental and Problems 
ernmental international organizations; consideration Of specia ns cont 
z arms 
| of liability resulting from space activities, space technology and arn Fall- 
p 2 
| trol, and pollution and contamination of outer space. (RP) 
| evening) 
. an 
c f cling 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) "T 
fi $ " s ority 
| International and domestic law affecting the allocation of a "n the 
ocean space. Problems concerning internal waters, territoria of ad 


a 
| . impact 
J high seas, contiguous zones, and the continental shelf; the -— the 
« freed tad 
| vances in ocean science technology on ocean resource law; freee’ n 
This course 1S £! 


an en Fi 
(RP) 


k 
| sea, maritime safety, and related subjects 
| format, and research papers are preferred; however, 


examination will be approved under special circumstances 


H evening ) 


y £11 n r " 
533 Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) d "E 
yf violen" short 


Process of legal decision in war and when expectations © 


ive measu! 


high—contemporary international law of war and coere " 5 
; F jern met wat 


of war such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of — limite 


and military: 


coercion—economic, political, psychological, 
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and modes of preventing "escalation" to total war; regulation of hostili 


ties; problems concerni atomic, bacteriological, and chemical weapons 


(RP) ( Fall evening ) 


534 Legal Aspects of American Foreign Relations (2) Miller 


Legal and policy questions involved in the conduct of American for 


reign 


relations. Emphasis upon participation in such multinational organiza 


tions as the International | abor Organization, the Organization of Amer 
| Ican States, the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some attention to export 


controls, international measures for arms control, the American constitu- 


tonal structure for the conduct of foreign affairs, and the role of law in 


| foreign relations Prerequisite: Law 212. (RP) (Not offered 1969-70) 
$14 a ie . 

333 Negotiation: € oncepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Frank 

Role of the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen 


tal, and international negotiations: negotiations in private practice and gov- 


ernmental operations achieving consensus among contentious parties; 
Negotiating techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”: gaming 
exercises in the actual conducting of negotiations with practical work in 
the Preparation of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 


ating instructions. (RP) (Spring evening ) 


5 ; : | i 
?36 Diplomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 


Development of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
rights, Privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Personnel; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 


Missions and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov 
ernme 


nt missions and personnel (Spring—evening ) 


5 y " : ` : 
40 ( omparative Conflict of Laws and Delaume 
ransnational Problems (2) 
Examin 


auon of jurisdictional problems including adjudicatory jurisdiction, 
rec 
"cognition and enforcement of foreign and international judgments and 


gomis, and international cooperation in litigation. Emphasis on choice of 
aw problems involving transnational families (domestic relations and 
Property relations), transnational corporations and other enti trans- 
I ^ i 
National Controls, and transnational torts Prerequisite: Law 309. (RP) 
(Snr 
Spring evening ) 
54) E 
n bg ` 
topean Common Market (2) Ehrenhaft 
Ar 
ü lalysis Of treaty establishing European Economic Community institu- 
0 2 n 
ns of EE( and of member states and the internal law of member states 
as ^ 
i E affect doing business in EEC series Of problems arising out of es 
ab b " 
int ishing and Operating business with and within EEC Background in 
“national Jaw and antitrust law desirable. (RP) ( Fall—evening) 
$45 S 
* Seminar. " " r i 
inar: International echnical and Economic Aufricht 


“SSistance (2) 


Tech 
1 : ] N ' t 
eee and economic assistance activities of the United States, the 
ite we 
k ed Nations, and specialized agencies; problems of law, policy, pro- 
an : : 
" !, and administration; development planning; public and private tran 
acti £ I 
Ons and 


ns 
(I institutions. involving technical or economic assistance ( RP) 
a —tVening ) 


"7-8 


Ve xat 
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Ni 546 Soviet Law (2) Ramund 
l Concept of “socialist legality"; legal relationship of individual to state an 
role of Party in Soviet legal sys% 


NI 

a} other participants in Soviet society; 
M Soviet philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: 
governmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; 


law; property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and proe 


international law. ( Fall 


Soviet federalist 
crimin? 
edule 


evening) 


Wl | | 
l ; » sid 
|. i 547 Chinese Law (2) H 
4 . con 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the ed 

luding general P^, 


d 

stitutional law of the People's Republic of China, inc 
and duties of citizens; 
and lawyers: 


a brief survey 


I| | 
ciples, state structure, and rights 


| 
M | T 
| Ji | the administration of justice courts, procuratorates, tutes: 
Ibi riage law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal stà . 
u principles of civil law; communist Chinese concept of internationa 
nd! (RP) (Spring—evening ) 
M p" 
548 Law of the Near East (2) Ls yt. 
. " Ja mic 
Law of the Arab countries, including basic principles of Islam iaht 


: : J 
analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the Western 


ences on laws of Arab countries. (Spring—evening ) 


ive 
and Compare, 
alent as pat - 
n theif 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Public International 
Law who have not taken the following courses or their equiv 
Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 1 


ter's program. 


302 Admiralty 
303 International Law and World Order 
307 Comparative Law 


309 Conflict of Laws 
391 United Nations Law and World Order 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


Hl 
| 427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 
| 494 Use and Control of Atomic Energy and Space Technology 
| 505 Intergovernmental Relations I 
|] 506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 
NH 562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
| 
lbi 
1 TAXATION k 
| [an 
| | om a r ` " C p 
|] 55] Taxation— Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) tions gu 
| d ; - rati seitt: 
| Income tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corpo prereqii 
| chapters K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). 
p 
| Law 336. (Spring—evening ) ijle! 
i t i Spe! 
553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Roy tern 
. nil ; : tor VIVO ©. ti 
Group study of the effective disposition of wealth, onet insura o pl 
i mentary gifts, conservation for owner's future use, use id profit: oo" 
and administrative problems, business interests, pension „evening 
arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 338. (RP) (Sprint 
mer 1969) 
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555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) Schoeneman 
Detailed study of the principal Federal tax benefits of the corpor: 
Consideration of proble 
of the corporate structure 


nition of 


ite form 
Of doing business ms involved in the tax planning 
and corporate operation, includ 
à corporation, the special deductions available 
Payers, compensating the corporate 


equity question, the 


the tax defi 


to corporate tax 
executive and employee, the debt- 
accumulated earnings tax, the personal holding com- 
Pany tax, multiple corporations, and consolidated returns. Survey of the 
lypes of corporations receivine special treatment under the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, such as financial institutions, the real 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and 
Poration. (RP) ( Fall—evening ) 


estate investment trust, 
the small business cor- 


Seminar: Foundations and Other Charitable Organizations (2) W eaver 


The special role of organized philantl ropy. Legal problems peculiar to 
foundations and otl 
live 


ier charitable organizations viewed from the perspec 
of donors, organization officers, beneficiaries, and the public. (RP) 
(Not offered 1969-70) 
557 1 


Tax exempt organizations—policy and practice. Preferred 
Of selected Organizations and of gifts to them 
actual IRS practice; legislati 
considerations l'ests 
Prefe rence 


axation—Exempt Organizations (2) Ireusch 


ax treatment 
Statute and regulations vs 
ve Origins, judicial interpretations, and policy 
X qualification, disqualification, and limited tax 
Mechanics of sect ring and 
*mption, unrelated business 


of exemption 


( 


retaining exemptions, qualified ex 
income vs. investment income. Denial or loss 
lax treatment of nonexempt, nonprofit organizations. Judi- 
cial and legislative treatment 


of losses of tax exempt status Prerequisite 
AW 336 ( Fall 


evening) 
$59 ^ ^ : 

9 laxation— Oil and Gas (2) 
Application of 
dustry, 


Hambrick 
federal income tax to producing segment of oil and 
Classification of interests treatr 


ment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of 
ests,” 


; Sales and “ABC” transactions. Org: 
Site: Law 336 (Not offered 1969-70) 


gas in- 


of exploration and develop- 


"economic inter 


nization problems. Prerequi- 


960 Taxation—State and Local (2) 
Taxation 
and use 
merce. 


Schwartz 
by state and local governments: property taxation problems, sales 
laxes, income taxation. Li 


ations on taxation of interstate com 
Prerequisite: Law 336 (Spring—evening 
56? I 

< “ncome Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2 


The Provisions 
foreign 


Hambrick 


and policies of the Federal Income Tax law applicable to 
including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
foreign business and investment. treatment of 
Ons, allocation of in 


income, 


engaging in 


| controlled 
Oreign corporati 


h come in foreign commerce, credit for 

reig : 

"Ign taxes. Principles and trends of U.S. tax treaties (Spring—eve- 
Ding) 

564 Se 


Minar: § 
Intensive sti 


lion 
mari BiVen to the federal income tax. Problem 
arily from th 


and Practical 


pecial Problems of Tax Policy (2 
id 


Weaver, Ellicott 


Y of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary atten- 


areas are reviewed pri- 
e standpoint of tax policy, including 


legal, economic, social, 
considerations. 


Alternative solutions, including current leg- 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of 
lowing courses or their equivalent as part 
Laws program should include them in their Master's program. 


Descriptions for the other courses in this area (listed below) aP 
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islative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 337. (RP) 


(Fall—evening; spring—day ) 
567 Seminar: Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Elliott, Klay man 
Review of the major areas of tax practice, including organizatio 
Internal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, t 


tax rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, i 
and ethical problems Wf » 


Prerequisite: 


tax 
ning, 
collection processes, criminal tax 
practice. Preparation of various documents is required. 


336. (RP) (Fall—evening) 


practice, 


568 Seminar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) Tras 
Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the p 
peal practice M, 
analysis ? 
ttlements TRS 
dures 9 


Choice of forum 
Court, the District Courts, and the Court of € laims; ap 


Courts of Appeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; 


drafting of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; se 
Comparative responsibilities and proce 


stipulations of fact 
Prerequisite: Law 567. ( 


and of Justice for litigation control. 
(Spring—evening ) 
he fol 


Taxation who have not taken t o 
helor 


of a Juris Doctor or Bache 


336 Taxation—Federal Income 
or 
340 Taxation—Federal Income 


337 Taxation—Corporate 
338 Taxation—Federal Estate and Gift 


351 Law and Accounting 


», Corporations and Shareholders 


OTHER RELATED COURSES 


403 Public Economic Policy and the Law 
404 Securities Regulation 


424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business 1 ransactions 


URBAN LEGAL STUDIES ing 
Nutt! 
571 Land Use Planning (2) h par icu 
Selected problems in urban redevelopment and housing, w ation RP 
emphasis on programs under current federal and state legis!“ 
(Spring—day ) 
. ) her? 
pear € sew 


in “Advanced Courses." 


451 Federal Programs for Urban Poverty (2) 
453 Community Organizations (2) 
458 Housing the Poor (2) 


459 Problems of the Consumer (2) 
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461 Social W elfare Legislation and Administration (2) 


501 Land Development Law (3 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2 
506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2 


560 T axation—State and Local (2) 
Master of I 
taken the fol 
“or of Laws 


aws candidates in the area of Urban Legal Studies who have not 


lowing course or its equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bach- 
Program should include it in their Master's program: 


349 Local Go, ernment Law 


OT 
HER RELATED COI RSES 


407 s, mina 
408 Seminar: 


460 Current F 
462 F 


Regulation of Transportation ] 
Regulation of Transportation II 
'roblems in Civil Rights 

'amily Law 0f the Poor 


75 Law and Crin 


'inology I: Search for the 
476 Law 


Causes of Criminal Behavior 
and € riminology II: Society 


47 's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
4 7 The Police and the Community 

87 Interdis, iplinary Seminar on the Juvenile Court 
304 Form, 


599 ç lation of Natural Resources Policy 
332 Seminar: Constitutional Law 

OTHE 
~ ADVANCED COURSES 


Sc Eae 
^l Legislative Drafting (2) 


Advanced instruction 
*vening ) 


Zinr 


and practice in legislative drafting. (RP) (Spring 
$95 M i 

seminar; ( onstitutional Law (2) Dixon 
G p ! 1 
JTOUp study of contemporary problems in constitutional law 
Constitutio 


(RP nal litigation; problems of effectua 
P) (Spring—day) 


; Process of 

ung constitutional guarantees 

593 Samt 
“2am American Legal History (2) 
I ! 

d om the Outbreak of the Revolution 

moi! Of Chief Justice Marshall. An 

Movements th; 

and legal 

Ing 


D. Green 
at Lexington and Concord to the 
examination of men, events, and 


it have particular Significance in the unfolding of our laws 


institutions in this for 
a Critica 


mative period of our national life, includ 
ldge’s Life 


some major historical work such 


(Spring—4day ) 


l examination of as Bever- 
of Marshall. (RP) 

Trial 1 echniques (2) Goldsborough 
ergraduates with 56 | 


lours or more, including Law 207, 218. 
graduate students 


and young lawyers without experience in 


the principal areas 
fundamental concepts of damages and 


à negligence case. Recent developments in 


law; extension of 


ip aspects of settling negligence case preparation and trial of neg- 
en " <a 
tort Jit; vase; contemporary liability insur nce policy and its impact upon 
ligation: literature of tort law. (RP) Not offered 1969-70) 
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Freedma? 


acts, such as the relationship of contract and 

and in measuring damages), Article 

liability, commercial frustr? 
(gp) O 


596 Seminar: Contracts (2) 


Advanced problems in contr 
tort (substantively, procedurally, 


of the Uniform Commercial Code, product 


tion, unconscionability, remedies, and anticipatory breech. 


offered 1969-70) 
stall 


598 Research in Public Law (2) 

Registration limited to students with at least 
comparable course in field of proposed WT" 
oposed outline of topic of research, must be submitte? ^ 
h prior to registration day. Work must be com 
d not later than last day al 
h the appro? 


a B average who have had ? 
seminar or research. Request m 
writing, with pr 
the Dean at least one mont 
pleted within the semester 


classes. Students may repeat t 
of the Dean. (RP) (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


and paper submitte 
his course once for credit wit 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) 
e Cd 
( Academic year 


| Students must register for two successive semesters 


as arranged) 


g H " E t- 
Gi b: FS 


| | uud i AN 


7:45 ve 


cuti; 8 Tes rs 
PRET A ARES CAC e c 


a 
"A 
£ 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


GOVERN 
VERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 


Dir, 
s ector John Cibinic, Jr. 
s à 
stant Director Gilbe 


^ Comp 
Slructio 


rt J. Ginsburg 


REHENSIVI GOVERNMENT 
n for indust 
ès leading 


CONTRACTS PROGRAM provides continuing in- 


ry and government personnel in this field and a program of 
to the Master of Laws deg 


è ree in Government Procurement Law 

Ti a " 

Probie "Bram includes (1) short seminars; (2) two-week courses in advanced 
ems ; à : 

ty i 5 In the field; (3) an annual institute treating a problem of contempo- 


of m, Portance; (4) 
AMerials for use ir 
Staphs ` 
treating 


an annual conference in a major area: (5) compilation 
1 current courses; (6) publication of a series of mono- 
special problems in the field: and (7) special research projects 


Co: : 
MPUTERS iN 1 Aw INSTITUTE 


ir, à 
ector Irving Kayton 


E f 
ven ©Mputers-in-] 


of aw Institute is coping with the problems posed by the 
for Computers in the practice and theory of law. 


Projects are underway 
of advancing the state of 


. the : 
Nigy purpose knowledge and pedagogical tech- 
tivity Onnecteq with the law-computer interface. 


Major areas of current 
Ae tha Dd interest include 


ej legal protection of computer programs (programs 
form  MTüCtio ans of which the user instructs the machine to per- 
legal ; tasks) ; antitrust problems in the computer industry; 
ligne. "Ormation re 
in 5 Syste 
"tco section With | 
s 
X com od mechani 


ns by me 


computerized 
trieval systems; automatic composition of legal publica- 
s oriented toward preserving the privacy of the individual 
arge computerized data centers; computerization of land 
zation of routine court administr 
A5 of inte lechniques to a generalized reapportionment procedure. Other 
vations rest include the impact of the computer on taxes and telecommuni- 
Confer “rent educational programs include the annual “Law of Software 
* and the "Computers and Tax Conference." 


ation; and the application 


71 


V "ws 
lxx moe os ee 
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INSTITUTE OF LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Director Richard C. Allen 
Co-director Leon Yochelson 
insights aV 


and it 
rv an 


The Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and € riminology draws upon the 


techniques of the behavioral sciences in areas of mutual concern to law 


sister disciplines, with special emphasis in the fields of forensic psychiat 


criminology. 
LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Director Harold P. Green 
a] relatio" 


oc 
an 


h studies, 
with. * 
at mar 


The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the recipi 


ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, researc 
to deal more effectively 


publications to equip the legal profession 
f the nation's prese! 


social, economic, political, and legal consequences « 


sive commitment to scientific progress 
PATENT, TRADEMARK, AND COPY RIGHT RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Director Louis J. Harris 
The Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research Institute 1s engaged 1n ctic 
ing and disseminating knowledge regarding the principles, facts, and ie of 
operations of the patent, trademark, copyright, and related systems of blishe 
the United States and other countries. The Institute journal, IDEA, 1$ pu 


five times yearly. 


URBAN LAW INSTITUTE 


Director Jean C. Cahn 
the 


The Urban Law Institute utilizes a coordinated approach between : ed! 
and other professions, such as urban and regional planning to the 

to develop solutions inne 
pment of t^e assis! 
attorney? ^ e 
g mana? 


profession 
cine, and epidemiology and environmental health, 
problems of the poor. The major goal is economic develo 
city by its inhabitants. 
the poor in creating viable legal instit 


ment services and technical expertise neede 


Graduate lawyers, acting as corporate . 
of develop!n 


utions capable 
y gro 


d to support communit 


change. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW 
ASSOCIATION 


THE GEORG; 


" WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION Was founded in 1912 and has been 
lated witl 


st; 1 the General Alumni Association since 1926 
ated in the 


constitution 
ee "e à 
n P the alumni of t 


Its purposes as 
are to promote high standards of legal education. to 
he school in close touch with one another. especially with 
to s... 5 Of their own classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 


€ Whara 
Of th Whereabouts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
© school. 


; Bible members 


hive are those who have matriculated in the school or National 
“sity and h 


ave left in good standing, and any member or former member 


€ facis, 
an x faculty of the school. Active members are those eligible members who 
and lif EV Contributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
e . : 
members of the George Washington Law Association. 
e Associ 


"lation plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory, 
are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 

directory information can be kept up to date. 

Dc aw Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W.. Washington, 


Opp o: 
ICERS FOR 1968-69 
resid À 
20001 -Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932; U.S. Court House, Washington, D.C. 
Firs, 
a — 
m President Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963: 1200 17th Street, N.W., 
ington, D.C. 20036 
Street E President. Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936; 806 15th 
Third pW., The Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 


l ice President, Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954. LL.M. 1959; 


Vere, Sylvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


Orth ibat Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; 2045 15th Street 
Treas, re tlington, Va. 22201 


Stree "M Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951: 1970 Rockingham 
' McLean, Va. 22101 
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Executive Committee: 


Joel Barlow, J.D. 1935; Union Trust Building, Washington, D.C. 20005 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964; Union Trust Building, Washington, C 


20005 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., 
ington, D.C. 20036 
Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. 1964; 500 Northeast 3d Avenue, Fort Lauder 


dale, Fla. 33301 5206 
Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966; 2866 South Buchanan Street, Arlington, Va. 227 


F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943; 800 17th Street, N.W., Washington, 


J.D. 1964; 1100 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash- 


20006 : 
Joseph A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, J.D. 1952; 1815 H Street, N.W. Washing 

yn, D.C. 20006 

ton, D.C Mi. 


Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950; 7100 Baltimore Avenue, College Park, 


20740 
Llovd Fletcher, J.D. 1939; 4851 Maury Lane, Alexandria, Va. 22304 j 
: n e, peverly 


Harold L. George, LL.B. (Natl) 1920; 719 North Oakhurst Driv 


Hills, Calif. 90210 E 
Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. 1959; 2401 H Street, N.W., Washing! 
D.C. 20037 
t, 
William S. Hochman, J.D. 1962; Pillsbury, Madison & Sutro, 225 Bush Stre? 


San Francisco, Calif. 94104 . g [dale 
C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963; Idaho First National Bank Building 


Falls, Idaho 83401 15219 
Joseph D. Hughes, J.D. 1934; 525 W illiam Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. vani? 
Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953; Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsy 


Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 NW» 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952; 1627 K Street, 


Washington, D. C. 20006 


Ronald E. Madsen, Sr., J.D. 1955; Southern Building, Washington, p. 


20005 d york 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931; 445 Park Avenue, Ne 

N.Y. 10022 King 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953; Fong, Miho, Choy & Robinson, 195 South 

Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 T s ree 


Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956; Department of the Treasury, 
and Pennsvlvania Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20220 pe 
v a " , shingto® 
Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963; 1921 Eye Street, N.W., Washt 
2000€ me 
0006 s washing 


Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1933; Southern Buildin 


ton, D.C. 20005 "uU 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952; Tower Building. wasbing! 

D.C. 20005 8 2500 
Nad A. Peterson, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953; The Fluor Corporation» 

South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 90022 77002 
B.R. Pravel, J.D. 1951; 500 Jefferson Building, Houston, Texas ^. Mich 
Gordon J. Quist, J.D. 1962; 465 Old Kent Building, Grand Rap 

49502 (d 20014 
James Robertson, LL.B. 1965; 5222 Roosevelt Street, Bethesda, M Nation? 


1938. J.D. 1940; 1200 Republic 


William J. Rochelle, Jr., B.A. 
Bank Building, Dallas, Texas 75201 


Robert D. Rolander, LL.B 1953; 5230 W. 
80120 


John V, Skinner, Jr., J.D. 1962: 
30303 

Ethan Stroud, LL.M. 1956: 1401 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 75202 

Sidney Struble, J.D. (Nat'l) 1917, LL.M. (Nat'l) 1919; 533 Seventh Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11215 

“ary L, Theurer, LL.B. 1954; 7404 Bybrook Lane, Chevy Chase, Md. 20015 

William C. Thornton, LL.B. 1961; 227 Hill Street, Reno, Nev. 89501 


Richard A. Ward, J.D. 1965; 1100 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
.C. 20036 


Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1 


Plymouth Drive, Littleton, Colo 


926); 12 Highland Avenue, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
15819 
George F, Wilsey, J.D. 1958; 275 4th Street North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33701 
&on L, Wolfstone, J.D. 1939: 11010 Northeast 26th Place, Bellevue, Wash 
98004 


jAmes o. Wright, J.D. 1938; P.O. Box 1966, Detroit, Mich. 48235 
Seph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963; 208 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 60604 


m A. Wilkinson, ex officio, J.D. 1938; 1616 H Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 75 


; 618 Fulton Federal Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


**es san, 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HIS; : 
STORY AND ORGANIZATION 


THE GEORGE 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 


anged 'ege in the District of Columbia The name of the institution was | 

ton Uwe 187 ? to Columbian University and in 1904 to Ihe George Wash- | | 

name it erat The debt of the University to George Washington whose | | 
ears is an intangible one. 


Corge , " | 
Tge Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted | 


hope * establishment of a National University in the Federal Cit There he 


| | 
s ma s | 
arts of at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all | 
50 M cs M 1 | 
. the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off | | 
the e *Judices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as | 
e P d " t > I 
hopes sent Of republican government. To further the materialization of his | 
Wards ashington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac € ompany “to- l 
istrict * endowment of à University to be established within the limits of the | 
Ov, of Columbia. under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
ernment h » "T4 ` f 
gress n Should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it The Con- | 
Sister, er extended “a fostering hand The Potomac Company passed out of 
Ce, and Washin 


gton’s bequest became worthless 


of Washington’s hopes, but 


Fully 


E. Conscious 
: SMiona 


motivated primarily by a great 
TY urge 
Sters mA and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- | 
the p; aymen sponsored a movement for th 


the establishment of a college in 


tq Strict of . 


Qd Luther R i Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- | | 
Ohprese for - they raised funds for the purchase of à site and petitioned | | 
Charter lr a Charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 

Safe. ard ich W ‘S approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To | 

Ve reli Ee College's nonsectarian ctl cter it provided “that persons of | | 

Shay]. 8tOus denomination shall be 


Dy p l e capable of being elected Trustees: nor 
Mitta Ce erson, either as President, Professor Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
Nto «: 

"antag tO sai 


d College, or denied any of the pri 


A. 


3 thereof, fo f gm Pr: i Ej T | | 
il ting the ent m. or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion ^ | | 
lVities i. Ire time when the institution was known as Columbian € ollege, | 
Ween “Te centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 


Aven, Present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
log, enue to : 
at 


somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was | 
9Wntown. I 


the better part 


Or of the Columbian University period. the 


— 


———— MÀ 
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buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth and 


Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue 


The area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the Univers pres 


ity. FP 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first Pres: 
as for fill) 


ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, w 


, . , H n 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and W ashingt? 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
had hoped to see established. 

: farts 


The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College 9 


and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the scho? 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government à 2 
Business Administration, Public and International Affairs; the College of 


eral Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessione y 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governs 9 
x 0 


a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an € 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


‘ à ne St e. r : iting 

The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accred 

agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. sity 
nive" 


University is on the approved list of the American Association of 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


LOCATION 

, 5 jocks 
The George Washington University is in downtown Washington, four Mo the 
west of the White House. Within a few blocks are the buildings hous t 


including the the 


offices of many of the departments of the Government, np 
i of Justi of 


ment of State, the Department of the Treasury, the Department ent 
Department of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Depart C 
Commerce, and the Department of Labor. Also readily accessible are ! ; ouri 
itol, the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the Supreme 


and other federal courts. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretary 


Robert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
*Harold Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B. 


Nominated by the Alumni 


THE UNIVERSITY 


. 3 D 
George A Butler, LL.I B., J.S.D., LI 

Ortimer Maxwell € aplin, B.S., - L.D., Litt.D., L.H.D.. D.CI 
£Onard Carmichael, Ph.D., - , 

'upene Cassin Carusi, M.A x D. LL.D., Sc.D D 

Miss Jacqueline ( QNS. -` A LD. LL.M., L.H.D., LI 
Donald C, Cook. B.A „ MD. Sc.D 

arry } ilmore Dowling, B.A., M j 

arry F, Duncan LL.B., LL.D 

ohn Bonner Duncan, B.A., I LD LL.D., Pre 
loyd Hartman I lliott, M A C , 


Mrs, Katharine Graham, B.A. 
Melville Bel] 


, D.D., HH.D 
oks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., LH.D. DC] 


; D.C.I 
"dgar Hoover, LL.M., enr * 3 ^ 
*Seph D. Hughes, B S., J.D., LL.M., 


tthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 
addeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt È 
Tanklin Jerome | unding, LL.B., LI 

*remiah Milbank, Jr.. B.A., M.B.A. L.D 

jo frey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., I 
AOrnton W, Owen, B.S. in C.I , B.A. 


)., Sc.D. 
A Uney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., 
arleton D. Smith 


pates E. Smith 
at Sullivan. Jr., B.A. 
"Willi. 


Ohnston Wilson, LL.B. 


SUO W. Wise, pp pg. I. 
tephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
Ties Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Bene M, ; 


- Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


HONORA Ry TRUSTEES 


3 Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A.. LL.B., LL.D. 
peq enry Lawson, I L.B., LL.D. 
pan town McKee 
“njamin Mosby Mc 


Ls liam Souers, B.A., LL.D. 
vi ^ Strauss. Sc.D., I | On Dae aT 
Ale nd 


«Wetmore, Ph.D. Sc.D. 
Lo e Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 


~ nnett Wilson 
"inated by ls 


Alumni 


/ 1 FSI e 
lont ff the I nive 
den ‘ 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Llovd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 

Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasure! 

Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Resources 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget j 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student A fairs 
Frederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

William Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National 
Law Center 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., B.A., J.D., Associate Dean of the National Law 
Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 


Center 


IHE LAW LIBRARY 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S., in L.S., J.D., Librarian 
Assistant Librarian jor 


Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S 


Management and Planning 


William Michael Hilleary, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Assistant Librarian 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


EMERITI 
"alle Dickinson Benson, Professor Emeritus of 1 aw 
Oswar <0, Johns Hopkins University; LL.B, 1923, S.J.D. 1926 — na l e 5 Base 
ald 3ymister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Fa ulties 
Emeritus; Director Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 
Search Institute 
1920, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B, 1935, Sc.D. 1961, Ge 


rge Washington University; LL.D 
Char] Muhlenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson ( ollege 

G V 
', Professor Emeritus of Law 


Robe MI, LLB 1915, S.J.D. 1932, Harvard University 


v McKinney Cooper, Professor Emeritus of Law 
1929, West Virginia University; Ph.M 1931, University of Wisconsin: J.D 1934, University 

je Michigan 

Orpe 7 : 

B &* Bowdoin Craighill, Professor Emeritus of Law 
James Fo. Diversity of the South; LL.B. 1906, Georgetown University 

" Orrester Davison, Professor Emeritus of Law 

U, * 1921, LL.B 1923, Dalhousie University, Canada; LL.M. 1924 S.J.D. 1929, Harvard 
V We’ p an 

1a 

Ba Thomas Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 


àmes lin LL.B 1924, George Wast 
Php SUM Murdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 
Alvin 916, University of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard Un 


` 
LLB ^ Oy New myer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
igton University 


» George W ashir 


ington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 


versity 


‘Chive 
leg 
Tey M; 
nA Marshall Albert, Professor of Law 
Ni diversity Princeton University; LLB 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 
Chard ¢ 


Jessor of Law; Director of the Institute of Law, 


Psy, Chester Allen, Pro 
Ych 
BA tology 


tatry SaF 
» Qr "imi 
1948, 3 1d Crimir 


D 1950, Washington University; LL.M. 1963. Ur versity of Michiga 

" 
rof, 

la, (Mor 

a” Ta Adjunct Professors Associate Professc A tant Pre " he: Librarian of the 

» Wary 

: ice p) Onstitute the Facultv the National Law Center The President o versity 

"lon, of th ident “Or Academic Affairs, the Registra the 1 p : T 
le University ire ex officio members of the Fa 
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Hans Aufricht, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ph.D. 1926, D.J.S. 1937, University of Vienna, Austria 
John Banzhaf III, Associate Professor of Law 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Eugene Norman Barkin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Scranton; LL.B. 1943, Dickinson School of Law 


Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale 


LL.B. 1965, Columbia University 


University; LL.M. 1960, George Washington 


University 
Florian Bartosic, Professorial Lecturer in Law M 
B.A. 1948, Pontifical College Josephinum; B.C.L. 1956, College of William and Mary; LL 
1957, Yale University 
Edward Abbot Beard, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1939, Georgetown University; Judge, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions " 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Associate Professor of Law; Librarian of the Lov 
Library " 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J.D 1961, Geor 
Washington University 
James Milton Brown, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; LL.B. 1963, University of Florida 
Thomas Hayward Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Member of the bar of the District of Columbia 
Jean Camper Cahn, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1957, Swarthmore College; LL.B. 1961, Yale University 
Charles Kent Carlson, Assistant Professor of Law 
B.A. 1964, LL.B. 1967, University of Washington; LL.M. 1968, Harvard University 
George Davis Cary, Professorial Lecturer in Law 1942, 
B.S. 1932, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1938, George Washington University; LL.M. 
Georgetown University 
John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law; Director of the Government Contracts 
Program 
B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 
Reuben Clark, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1943, LL.B. 1948, Yale University 
Thomas Akroyd Clingan, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Coast Guard Academy; J.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Manuel Frederick Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1933, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1936, Brooklyn Law School 
Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. in Govt 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University; C.P.A 
Marcus Cohn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1935, J.D. 1938, University of Chicago; LL.M. 1940, Harvard University 1 
Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Associate Professor of Law and Soc iology d 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Marylan 
Georges Rene Delaume, Professorial Lecturer in Law «3, Goor? 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris, France M.Comp.l 199^ 


nd 
1952, State of Mani 


Washington University 


Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law on. Uni" versit 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers, the State University; J.D. 1951, George Washing 
Robert Galloway Dixon, Jr., Professor of Law ; 
à University 


B.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1947, Syracuse University; LL.B. 1956, George Washington 
James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown University 
Donald Robert Dunner, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.S. in Ch.E. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 
Justin Lincoln Edgerton, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1929, J.D. 1931, George Washington University 
Peter David Ehrenhaft, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1954, LL.B., M.LA. 1957, Columbia University 


John | Moyne Ellicott, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1951, ‘Princeton University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard Ur 
Obert Harold Elliott, Jr , Professor 
,, BS. 1955. 
Elyce 


versity 
ial Lecturer in Law 
University of Kansas: J.D 1958, University of Michigan 
Zenoff Ferster, Professor of Law 


S. 1951, University of Wisconsin: LL.B. 1984 Northwestern Ur 


Richard Asher Frank, Assoc 


versity 


tatc Prof. AY, rial Lei turer in Law 


M A. 1958, LL.B. 1962, Harvard University 

MO " " 

"roe Henry Freedman, Professor of Law 

Y 1952, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1956, Harvard 1 rsit 
Gilbe p é rvar niversity 


rt Jerome Ginsburg, Associate Professor of Law: Assistant Dire 
the Government ( ontracts Program 
G B.A, 1954, B.A 
JéOrge 
»rge Joseph Goldsborough, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


B 
Will; 1947, U.S Military Academy; J.D. 1950, George Wast ngton Univ 
liam We 


in Law 1955, J.D, 1957, University of Ch 


ucago 


LLB ta Alcott Goodrich, Professi rial Lecturer in Law 
avid Cr; E l niversity of Te ay at Austin 
ittenden Green, Professor of Law 
arold a Harvard University LL.B. 1951, University of Virgir a 
aul Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
echnology Program 
Joseph inei Gane ater of C orial I 'Cturer in Law 
A. 1950, Unive is Br : € t are in av 
ackson Re uversity of Michigan; LL.B. 1 Har versity 
eid Hambrick, Professor of Law 
ouis ans, Wofford College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 


ames Harris, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent, 


ODyrio 4 
B Pyright Research Institute 
A. 1932 


» Cornell University; LL.B 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M 
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ctor of 


'] l 
Trade mark, and 


1948 
Jeo r y 
Murdock Y ashington University 
c Head, Professor of Medical and Publi Affairs 
fash 1947, University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont: J.D. 1958 George 
, "ington University 


Up Fio : j 

+4 Field Herrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

le E. 29, Williams College; LL.B, 1933, LI M. 1936, George Washington L niversity 

a seph Hetzel. Asc, iate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Jam, » Pennsylvani St 
es Daniel Hil po? 

anie 

B. niel Hi 


ate University; LL.B. 1960, Yale University 
ll, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


193 
Omas 225 1938, University of Iowa 
A 1 S, ard Holland, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
of Wisconsin ersity of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, Uni 
£ In 
LB e^ I rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
loj n 5. National Cheng-chi Ur versity, China; LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, Yale Unive 


Bs. Jiigfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 


Alan E University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1932 George Washington University 


> aplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Ka " e 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954 Harvard University 
yton, Professor of Law; Co-director of the Computers-in-Law 
e: Diron 

* Director of the Patent Law Program 


DA, 1951 
Jojg'umbia y 9rnell University; LL.B 1957, New York University; LL.M. 1964, J.S.D. 1967 


1 Alex, Diversity 
wos 1 ander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ülter Kie IL. 1943, George Washington University 
B.A, 194 shel, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
George Washin C> of Nebraska; LL.B. 1949, Yale University; LL.M. 1950, S.J.D. 1952. 


ington University 
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William Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 


National Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University | 
Robert Alan Klavman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1951, LL.B. 1954, West Virginia University 
Vincent Kleinfeld, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1929, Columbia University 
Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law Center 
B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Jack Kratchman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York; M.S. 1952, New York University; LL.B. 1964, George 
Washington University 
Roger Stroock Kuhn, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1948, Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, Columbia University 
Stephen Kurzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1953, LL.B. 1956, Harvard University 
Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna, Austria 
William Thomas Mallison, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1940, University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University; 
University 


Frank Edward Maloney, Visiting Professor of Law 
B. 1942, University of Florida 


Advanced Policy 


S.J.D. 1967, Yale 


B.A. 1938, University of Toronto, Canada; LI 
Louis Harkey Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for 4 
Studies " 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale l niver 


John Albert McIntire, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1929, LL.D. 1954, Wittenberg College; LI B. 1931, University of Cincinnati 


Leroy Sorenson Merrifield, Professor of Law iversi 
B.A. 1938, LL.B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard Univ 
Arthur Selwyn Miller, Professor of Law versit 
B.A. 1938, Willamette University; LL.B, 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale Un! 

Milton Mitchell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 
J.D. 1942, George Washington University ond 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Jr., Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the Nation 

Law Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 
B.A. 1953, Princeton University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 

Lester Nurick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S.S. 1934, City University of New York; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 

Charles Bernard Nutting, Professor of Law av: 15. 
B.A. 1927, J.D. 1930, University ‘of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard Universi jesti 


1957. University of Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton 
LL.D. 1960, Dickinson College of Law 
Jack Carl Oppenheimer, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1941, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1943, Yale University 
Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; 
Max Pock, Professor of Law 
J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan National Fi 


Edward Andrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of the 
Center 


LL.M. 1965, Yale University 


B.A. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington University p 
Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law niversity’ ph 
ty of New York; LL.B. 1949, M.A. 1957, Columbia UP 


B.A. 1947, City Univer 
1966, American Univers 


David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; LL.B. 1956, Columbia University LL.M. 1965, He 


1969 
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Fugene Harvey Rotberg, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
D S. 1951, Temple University; LL.B. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
9nald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law 
sA. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D, 1965, University of Toledo; LL.M. 1966, Harv 


^hiversity 


Oseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
pA 1943, St. Joseph's College; LL.B. 1950, LL.M 
istrict of Columbia Court of General Sessions 


"wis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law 
bens 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin: M A. 1958, Tufts University 
arles Wilson Schoeneman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
A A. 1953, Bowdoin College; LL.B 1958, Harvard University 

Arthur Leonard Schwartz, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

1963, City College, New York; LL.B. 1966, LL.M New York University 
sar] Seidelson, Professor of Law 


^^ 1951, LL.B 
David J 
B À 


1952, Georget 


wn University 


1967, 


1956, University of Pittsburgh 


ames Sharpe, Professor of Law 
1950, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hi LL.B 
niversity 


Professorial Lecturer in Law 


udley Gra’ George W ashington University ` s 
me 7raham Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practic e Court 
William 1940, George W ashington University 
àm Marvin Speiller, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Jo ; 1950, LL.B, 1952. Syracuse University; LL.M. 1953, Harvard University 


BA ean Stark, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


W 8, Cornell 1 niversity; M.P.A. 1947, New York University; J.D 1952, George 
Ja Ashington University 
Mes Edward c : $ 
E... ard Starrs, Professor of Law 
Alexan LL.B, 1958, St. John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
B Mer Louis Stevas, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1951, George Washington University 
annenwald, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Ji - Brown University; LI B. 1939 

Ph p SWorth Treusch 


, Harvard University 


» Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Davig B %2, J.D 1935, University of Chicago 

B.A ton Weaver, Professor of Law 
Glen E Ohio Wesleyan Univers LL.B 8, Case W Res 1 

Bs cd eston, Professor of Law 
Charles 7 Diversity of Maryland; LL.B. 1948, George Washington Universitv 

BA. 1541555 Zinn, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

mal LL.B 1930, Fordham University; LL.M. 1951, SJ.D 1954, Georgetown 

"tow, 
Steve 


LA. 1965 BBerman, Graduate Fellow in Government Procurement Law 
Oseph W: University of ¢ hica J.D. 1968, George Washington University 
BBA Aliam Dellapenna, Tea hing Fellow in Law 
M Ee. 709, University of Michigan; J.D. 1968, Detroit € ollege of Law 
arion Alt 1 gan; 
I BA 1961 us Fallwell, Tea hing Fellow in Law 
Javi ' LL.B 1964, Baylor University 


Oge " 2 
19 ECTS Hendrick, Jr., Teaching Fellow in Law 
Tames Gar, SUB. 1967, Baylor 
ürrett ^ * : 
D Bs. 196) Ctt Tigner, Teaching Fellow in Law 
On; » New Mexico State University; LL.B. 1965, Baylor University 
ay ; , 
" y » Teaching Fellow in Law 
9X) LI M ri 
issOuUr 


University 


4. University 
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Degrees Conferred 


ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 2, 1968 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Student Marshal: Linda Rubin Singer 


Edward Sherwin Abbott, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Florida 
James Edward Ablard, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 
Essie Ann Ablove, New York 
B.A. 1965, Barnard College 
George O. Ackerman, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Marquette University 
Jon Holden Adams, New York 
B.A. 1965, Colgate University 
Lawrence Jay Adlerstein, New York 
B.A. 1965, Alfred University 
Janet Robinson Altman, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Wellesley College 
M.A.T. 1965, Northwestern University 
Gerald Kermit Anders, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Thomas Leo Appler, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Alan Stephan Balaban, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Richmond 
Howard Alan Balaban, New York 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Raymond Banoun, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, City College, New York 
William Franklin Banta, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Northwestern University 
Carl David Barrier, Kansas 
B.A. 1964, M.A. 1965, University of Kansas 
Jeffrey Warner Bartlett, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Beloit College 
Joseph Lawrence Basralian, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Alvin Stuart Bass, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, City College, New York 
M.S. 1964, Stanford University 
David Harold Neilson Bean, California 
B.A. 1963, San Diego State College 
William Gene Becker, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 
Stephen Michael Behar, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
John William Behringer, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1959, University of Dayton 
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Eric Stuart Benderson, New York 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
Edmund Cooke Bennett II, Rhode 
B.A. 1965, University of Bridgeport 

Margaret Ann Benton, Florida 
B.A. 1964, Ohio State University 
Jerold Francis Berger, New York 
B.B.A. 1963, City College, New York 
Carolyn Betts, Virginia 
B.S. 1954, North Texas State U 
Stephen Francis Blake, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland 
Ronald Jay Bloomfield, New York 
B.A, 1965, Brooklyn College 
Joel Leslie Blumenfeld, New York 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Edward Norman Bomsey, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Robert Alan Witt Boraks, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of P 
Joseph Paul Bornstein, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Virginia 
Lawrence Malvin Brauer, New Yor 
B.S. 1965, American University 
Roy Stanley Bredder, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 
Steven Leslie Briggerman, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Chicago 
Michael Weill Broido, New York 
(With Honors) i 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvan a 
David Edward Bunim, New YOrK , 
B.A. 1965, University of North € arolina 
at Chapel Hill 
Kenneth Michael Bushel 
(With Honors) ? 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N.Y: 
James Rowan Cameron, New 
B.S. 1965, McGill University, k 
John David Castagnello, New or 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, New Yor 
Erie DeGrasse Chapman Il 
B.S. 1965, Northwestern 
Robert Jay Charnoff, New 
B.A. 1965, Queens College: ^** 5" 
Douglas Roger Clark, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Bucknell University 


Island 


niversity 


ennsylvania 


1, New York 


k University 
1, Virginia 
University 


York 


Robert ( 


(With Honors) 
S 1964. Massac 


Te husetts Institute of 
*chnolog y 

"ark Cohen, New Jersey 

lay * 1965, University of Pennsy vania 
3 artin Cohen Pennsylvania 

Le A 1965, Temple University 


ohen, New Jersey 

ith Honors) 

A. 1965 Rutgers, the State Ur versity 
Bl Coslov, Pen 
, B.A 1965, Bran 
Richard 0] 


R.J 


Sylvania 


deis Unive 
af Cunnir gham, Maryland 


Univer M.A. 1966, Ge rge Washington 
ll Versity 
"art Davis, Ohio 
M A. 1965, | nive 


rsity of Michigan 


àlcolm Howard Davis, New York 


A. 1965 


Wili in MLE 1964 


» Purdue University 


B nas Deitz, New Jersey 
f 
Danie} K 1953, Rutgers, the State University 
Be Denenberg. v rginia 
in 
Lawren £ h.E. 1965, University of Maryland 
B t Bruce Diene District of € imbia 
leny Le es Ohns Hopkins University 
te Dis. 
B ier, Maryland 


eland c » University of Maryland 
*©0rge Dribin, Maryland 
bert Anp orge Washington University 
A Anthony Dublin, V irginia 
J 55, Geor c "tón Yiversit 
hn Rope ge Washington University 


19g, DUgan, Maryland 
Mol De, » College of the Holy Cross 
Ph ens Dunchock, M chigan 
illia |n ayne State University 
1960 DuRoss III, Maryland 
5 
ale > t 
endel i niversity 
B À. parent Eames, Maryland 
Doug Re , Brigham Young University 
( Oger Earle, Virginia 
A A Honors) 
965 
Lawrence 5 a lichigan State University 
aS, inc delman, V irginia 
tnneth Roi : AS, University of Maryland 
ert Fields, Ne 
A. 19 elds, New York 
Jeffrey 1 ew York t niversity 
Bs |o c nan Fisch, Virginia 
Emanye Sta e versity of Pennsylvania 
B.A 965 "CY Fish, New Jersey 
"liner Hii po sers, the State L niversity 
ye. l9gs . OX» N 
fartin 


1, New York 
z nive 
196 rsity 


"y Samuej p, "Piversity of Pittsburgh 
M " [ Teedman, Maryland 

"y Lee Ga ne Retown University 

arfie : 
NS 965 je d, District of Columb à 
d Louis c orge Washington University 
3a 

M4. in Chp orison, District of Columbia 

"y Joe ¢ * 1963, Oregon State University 


(Ww. dw 
Wit , District of Columbia 


College 
er, New York 


» Quee ~ 
leens ( Ollege, N.Y 


"regory Clark III, District of Ci imbia 
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R d Dew € Gilroy, Distric f ) 
B.A. 1965, O l ersity 
Gerald Howard Glar in, V 1 
With H s 
B.S. in M.I 964, F e Univers 
( Glaser, D t of r 


B.A. 1965, City College, New York 


With Hor 5 
B.A i George Was 
Ste en Michael ¢ Xe 
With H rs 
B.A )65. Was tor 
Abr 1 Jerome Greenste 
B.A. 1965, New York Ur 
M tel PI pt enste 


With Honors 


R ild W H V 
B.S. 1960, 1 l 
Agriculture and 

H A H 


Ww Honors 
B.A. 1965, University of 
Jack Weston 
With Honors 


Hanson, Virgini 


gt Universit 


B.A. 1965 sity of North Dakot 
J Layt Jr., Vir a 
B.S. 1955 c l ers 
& VIT Re H rvey Penns ania 
With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Jeff ( 
Douglas Lorenzo Hatc Jr., Virg 
B.A. 1962, Amer 1 University 
Gordon W am Hatheway, Jr., V r 
(With Honors 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Buch | Univers 
Jeffrey Otto Heeb, V 1 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Kansas 
Carolyn Lee Hickson, District of € 1 


With Honors 
B.A. 1964, George Wast 


Robert Glenn H ard, Virgir 


B.A. 1965, Clemson L 


Margaret Lee Hines, Distric 


B.S. 1960, College of Wil 
Frederick Paul Hink, Virg 
B.A. 1964, George Wa 


rT | Hoffman, V 
B.A Pennsylvan 
Dons mes 


B.S. 1965, Univer 
Wayne Hoover, V 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1961, Purdue 


tof 


Ham ar 
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Nathan Ross Isikoff, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Cornell University 
Roger David Jones, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, St. Lawrence University 
Robert Leonard Judd, Virginia 

B.A. 1963, Kalamazoo College 

B.S.E. 1964, University of Michigan 
Roger Paul Kaplan, New York 

B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert John Kaschak, New Yor 


B.A. 1965, State University of New York at 


Binghamton 
Stuart Kauf man, New York 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Carol Pierce Kelley, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Wellesley College 
Joseph Eugene Kelley 111, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Gettysburg College 
John Michael Kemp, Virginia 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Edward Crawford Kemper III, Virgiina 
With Honors 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Richard James Kendall, District of Col 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1965, University of Montana 
Peyton Armstrong Kerr III, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Norman L. Kline, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State University 
Newel Bryce Knight, Utah 
B.S. 1965, Brigham Young University 
James William Korman, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, College of William and Mary 
Thomas Charles Kuchenberg, Wisconsin 
B.S. in F.S. 1964, Georgetown University 
Myra Kammerman Kurzbard, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Chatham College 
Frank Donald Kustina, Washington 
B.A. 1965, University of Washingtor 
Michael Hahn Laird, Virginia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1962, Texas Technological 
College 
Gary Bennett Landsman, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Richard Stephen Lane, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Virginia 
Robert Alan Lerman, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State University 
Robert Charles Lewis, Maryand 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
James Robert Loftis III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Lee Universit 
Raphael Vincent Lupo, Virginia 


B.E.E. 1963, George Washington University 


David Lustbader, New Jersey 

B.A. 1965, Grinnell College 
Edward Harvey Lyman, California 

B. A. 1965, Sacramento State College 
Raymond Hardy Madden III, Virginia 


B.A. 1965, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 


Leonard Jan Malamud, Maryland 
B.A. in Govt. 1963, M.A. in Govt. 1965, < 
Washington University 


e 


rge 


lan Robert Malasky, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Pittsburgh 
Fred Harrison Massey, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, George Washington Ur 
Joseph Matyi, Virginia 
B.A. 1959, Washington and Jeffersc 
M.P.A. 1960, Syracuse University 
Alan Mayer May, California 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Marlin Russell McCaleb, Pennsylvania 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Oberlin College 
Craig Stewart McCoy, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State University is 
Charles Joseph McDonald, District of Colum" 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Oberlin College 
Thomas Gordon McGarry, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Georgetown University 
Donn McGiehan, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1953, Duke University 
Charles Powell Mead, Jr., Virginia 
B. A. 1958, Brown University 
William Carl Meissner, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, University of Maine 
Miguel Angel Méndez, Texas 


With Honors 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George Washingt 


versity 


yn College 


n 


University 
John Condon Merkel, Washington 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington U niversity 
Eric Barton Meyers, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Trinity College, Conn 
Terence Lee Mills, District of C olumbia 
B.A. 1964, Syracuse University 
Donald Vernon Moorehead Maryland 
With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 
Bruce Harry Morgan, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1953, Harvard University 
M.S. 1954, California Institute © 
DeWitt Michael Morgan, Maryland ity 
B.S.(M.E.) 1965, Northwestern Univers 
Jerold Alan Morgan, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Military Academ» 
M.B.A. 1960, Northwestern University 
Richard Joseph Mudd Maryland »rsity 
B.A. 1964, George Washington Unive 
Richard Alois Mueller Nebraska t omaha 
B.A, 1965, University of Nebraska 
Nicholas Sommers Nadzo, District 9 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1965, Hamilton College 
Peter William Nauert, Illinois 
B.S. 1965, Marquette l niversity 
Kenneth Brian Nelson, Michigan 
B.A. 1965, Wayne State Univer 
Henry Vernon Nickel, Maryland 
(With Honors 
B.A. 1965, University 
Alphonse Roman Not 
(With Honors) 
B. Ch.E. 1962, Villar 
M.S. 1964, Oregon State Dale 0 
is 
Joseph James Notopoulet,  ysivers” 
M.A. 1964 American Un ` 
John Joseph O'Keefe, jr., Conne* 


B.A Fairfield 


ology 


f Tec hn 


sity 


of Virginia 
Virginia 

nova University 

ersity a 
ers ( plum! 


oulos 


Hopkir 


iversity 
ticut 


niversity 
1965 Univer 
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Vale 

aute Moore O'Keefe, New York 
A. 1965 Mar ttanville College 

“mes Edward Olds Minnesota 


BS In M.E. 1960, Universit of North Dakot 


i ers 
Peta 
“er David Olexy Virginia 
! Honor ty 
h 1965, Pc vania State v York 
Jr., District of m 
(With Honors 
rthwestern Universit etown Ur 
> Parkhurst, Indiana raga, New Jerse 


irdue University 


gene Pashkoff, Texas Univers 
ober 1965, l niversity of Maryland Henry Louis Phillip Schmelzer, Massachusett 
ames Patton, Jr., Virgir " B.A. 1965, Ur 
B, ie ors) Donald Rector 
dwin | t uke University B.A. 1965, € 
B *Roy Phelps, Virgir Peter Otto S 
1962 y B.A. 1965, P 
1 r I wrence W 
With H 
B.A. 19€ Ame an Univers 
Robert Paul S er, Pennsy 
With H 
B.S. in € 1964, Drexel Ins e of 
i Techr 
Richard Alan Seitz, California 
Bs With H 
Audrey c ^ B.A. 1964, Was versit 
B.A, joe c Ier Racines, District of Co à Ronald Haig Shaljiar 
James Win George Washingte n University B.A. 1965, Frank ege 
(Wit liam Ratzlaff, V ginia Stanley Herbert Shayne 
Bs 15, Honors) B.S. 1965, Miami University 
nson Q^ University of Kansas Harvey Gerald Sherzer, Pennsyls 
M Ostre 


m Rego, Hawa E 


1 vue B.A. 1965 
Gregor 9 ( laremont Men's Col ege Barry S 
y Strahl Reising, Maryland B.A. 196 
Mic oye 1964 Indiana Ur versity Jodi Antól 
tichae) W , Brooklyn ( ollege B.E. 1965 
19¢ ane Rice, Pennsylvania Allen Sims 
Enos Richt Mount Saint Mary's College, Md (W 
A igen dson, Jr., District of Columbia B.A. 1965 
Mary M Harvard University Linda Rub 
(With Tet Milner Richardson, Virginia (Witt 
B, os Honors) - , B.A. 1963 
Stephen C issar College William D 
Bs B: harles Richman, New Jersey Witt 
p, York at Bun ) 1965, State University of New B.A. 1965 
lYid p "ak Alan Pint 
Ba. ince Riley, ( ODnecticut B.A. 1965. Ca D 
Ame A “4 Middlebury College Arthur Dwight Smith 
NS 196 irie, Virginia (With H 
Villiam > Brigham Young versity B.S. 1965, Utah State University of 
With poan Rogers M land Agriculture and plied Science 
BA in Goy T9) Richard Dallas Smith, District of 
cpl ivers, b 1965, George Wash ngton B.A. 1964, George Washingt 
pes Martin R Robert Carl Smith, Virgir 
bs 1965, vere Ohio With Honors 
Bo Ross Rosen neon and Jefferson College B.A. 1964, Cornell Ur 
NI 1965, maid, Virginia Steven Wayne Smoger 
nutty lo niversity B.A. 1965, Pennsylvar vers 
B With Honor Mal, Massachusetts Martin Jeffrey Snider, Vir ría 
Hows’ 1965, Unive B.A. 1965, Boston University 
zt Philip n ersity of Massachusetts Richard Ward Snowdon III, Virgir 
p With Hon OY, New York With Honors 
Pen 1965, Q. wi B.S. 1965, Syracuse University 
h 4 Hicklin, eat llege, N.Y Robert Neil Solomon, Virg 
^^ 1953 sell, Jr., Maryland With H rs 


artmouth ( Ollege 
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Ira Lee Sorkin, New York 
B.A. 1965, Tulane University 
Marvin Jay Spivak, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. (Electronics) 1964, George Washington 


of Louisiana 


University 
James Charles Stein, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Rollins College 
Michael Angelo Sterlacci, New York 
B.A. 1965, Seton Hall University 
Robert Harris Stevenson, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, Washington and Jefferson College 
Hunsdon Cary Stewart, California 
B.A. 1965, University of Oregor 
Paul Richard Steyermark, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
License in Chemical Sciences 1949, Catholic 
University of Louvain, Belgium 
Ph.D. 1955, University of Montreal, Canada 
Loraine Hall Strait, New York 
B.A. 1965, William Smith College 
Diane Marie Sullivan, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown University 
John Leon Szabo, Indiana 
B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetown University 
James Roscoe Tate, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1965, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Larry Lee Thomas, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, College of William and Mary 
William Robert Thomas II, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 
Robert Samuel Tignor, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Howard University 
Malcolm Raymond Trifon, California 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Occidental College 
Kenneth Jesse Tuggle, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Yale University 
Thomas Vincent Vakerics, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Bowling Green State University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Philip Lee Babin, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University 
LL.B. 1965, Cornell University 
Gerald Cullen Baker, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, Marquette University 
LL.B. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
Frederic Eugene Dorkin, Virginia 
B.A, 1953, Dartmouth College 
LL.B. 1956, Duke University 
William Perry Dray, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, J.D, 1964, University of Wyoming 
Robert Henry Feldman, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, M.Acct., LL.B 
University of Arizona 
Richard Sidney Fisher, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, Pennsylvania State University 
LL.B. 1962, Cornell University 
Charles Francis Flynn, District of Columbia 
B.E.E. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Catholic University 
of America 
William Grobman, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1944, Rutgers, the State University 
J.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Maryland 


1966 


Lawrence Francis Henneberger 


B.B.A 


1960, LL.B 


1962, Loyola University, La 


Robert Roy Vawter, Jr., Florida 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington University 
Robert Joseph Verdisco, New York 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 
Robert William Villareale, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Providence College 
Robert Paul Wade, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Sidney Arthur Wallace, Florida 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1949, U.S, Coast Guard Academy 
Gerald Douglas Warner, Michigan 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Jeffrey Noboru Watanabe, Hawaii à 
B.A. 1965, University of California, Berkeley 
Timothy James Waters, Virginia | 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of San Francisco 
John Graham Watson II, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Wesleyan University 
Stanley Morris Weinberg, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Gary David Weinstein, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Tulane University of Louisiana 
Owen Wayland Wells, Maine 


B.A. 1965, University of Maine 
" : bia 
Carole Winston Wilson, District of € olum 
B.A. 1965, Vassar College 
Henry Riddle Wray, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) Colles? 


B.A. 1965, Washington and Jefferson 


Arthur Grant Yuter, New York "ark 
B.B.A. 1965, City College, New Yor 
Michael Alan Zablocki, New York 


B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 
Robert Peter Zaepfel, New York pame 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of Notre 
" "t 
Shirley Wayne Holt, Virginia l puisian® 
B.A. 1957, Tulane University of L€ 
J.D. 1966, American University 
Joseph Daniel Jeffrey, Maryland 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy quat 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1950, U.S. Naval Postg te 
School technic Jnstit 
M.M.E. 1951, Rensselaer Poly Universit 


J.D. 1964, George W ashington 
Bernard Jack Jerlstrom, Virginia 

B.A. 1958, Duke University 

LL.B. 1964, University of Miam! inia 
Albert McGregor Johnston, Jf» be 

B.S. 1963, Michigan State Univer s 

LL.B, 1966, University of Minnes® 
James Russell Jurecka, Virgin!a 

B.A. 1957, Rice Institute 

LL.B. 1965, George W ashingtor 
Lee Neilson Koehler, Maryland 


A. 15 -ttvsburg College 
B.A. 1961, Gett leer jand 


1 Universit 


LL.B. 1965, University © Virginia 
Arthur Anthony Lemann Ht, : Louisiana 
B.A. 1964, Tulane l niversity t La 
, ity, LA- 


LL.B. 1967, Loyola Univers 


F 
Mest Bainbr idge I 
S. 1963 
George Wes! 
A. 1963 
LL.B 196 
Clyyn | 


€y Miller, New York 
» Princeton Universit 
6, Harvard University 
Twin Monzack, Maryland 
LLB ae University of Rhode Island 
65, George Washington University 
askoff, Maryland 


I 1959, Brooklyn 
ca B, 1962 
Ourt], 


M 


College 

» Brooklyn Law School 

and Dixon Perry II. Maine 

onald j961, University of V irginia 
ames Roessler, Virginia 

» Miami University 

64, University of Wisconsin 

Allen Sanders, V irginia 


043 Fr 
- 1957, niversity of Alabama 


à Iversity of Pittsburgh 
l, University of Michigar 
MASTrE 
STER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 
Mic 
rele Barbieri, Virginia 


5, University of Pisa, Italy 


ipscomb III, South Carolina 
» J.D, 1965, University of Mississ ppi 
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Charles I ap 
B.S. 1960, University « 
J.D 963, George W r 

Barry Lee Spring Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Drexel Institute of Technolog 
J.D. 1967, University of Michigan 

Jerome Kenneth Tankel, Virginia 
B.A ?57, University of Illinois 
LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 

Herbert Samuel Urbach, V rginia 
B.A. 1958, Middlebury College 
LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 

Thomas Dewey Wise, South Carolina 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, University of South 
Carolina 

Frederick Clarke Woodruff, Jr., V rginia 
B.A. 1959, Colgate University 
LL.B. 1962, Syracuse University 

John Ward Wright, District of € T 
LL.B. 1950, University of Miami 


Yasuhiro Hagihara, Japan 
LL.B. 1961, Keio University, Japar 


D "Pc 
EGREES CONFERRED, SEPTEMBER 30, 1968 


illia i 
B.S, in wesley Bailey, New York 
Univ A. 1964, M.B A. 1965, American 
Ang lversity 
Te " 
(v? Bruce ( ampbell, New York 
BA ith Honors) 
Joseph we Harvard University 
A. leud Casey, Jr., District of Columbia 
Bruce Ware Dartmouth College 
(W ren Churchill Maryland 


Bs Tw Honors) 
M Bio ol, University of Wisconsin 
Ber, adio], 1963 

trkeley , 
B, 19 

965 

Mich , Wayne State University 
Bs 1 Yael Davenport, 


University of California 


Virginia 


^" 5 
ames Be ı Mount St. Mary's € ollege, Md 
B 2 19e dict Deerin, Jr., Virginia 
John T s The ( itadel 
B A mas Dunn, Virginia 


John W 65, L 
1 inia 

Jose E Miami University 

B.A, 1 sante, Jr,, Maryland 

M.A. 1o Johns Hopkins University 


Ro, 1964. Ne 
bert Ger » New York University 
Nu 1 rge Fierer, Pennsylvania 
Obert Nixo Diversity of Notre Dame 
ne A, 1965, N. ranklin, Maryland 
Y Ta Mexico State University 
! E 7 1961 Galanthay, Virginia 
Wid E, ^N larkson ( ollege of Technology 
M A, 1965 'ürrison, Massachusetts 
albh Steph, Amherst ( ollege 
en Gree 
p (Wit oo rer, Maryland 
8, 1953 U ors) 


Military Academy 


Arthur James Harris II, Michigan 
With Honors) 

B.A. 1965, Michiga 

mes R. Haynes, Ke 

B.A. 1961, Fisk University 

M.A. 1964, University of Michigan 
Frank Richmond Heselton, Jr., Maryland 

With Honors 

B.A. 1963, University of Mic 
Edwin Recher Itnyre, Ma 

B.A. 1952, George Was! University 
Stephen Robert Jones, Pennsylvania 

B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 
Joseph Raymond Ke New Jersey 

B.A. 1965, Georgetown University 
Robert George Kinney, Maryland 

B.A. 1960, Ohio University 
Richard Douglas Kyle, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, College of Idaho 
Richard Allen Lambert, District of Columbia 

B.S. 1964, George Washington Ur 
Paul Burton Lang, Maryland 

B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Aaron Levine, Maryland 

B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
ites Linihan, Jr., New York 
Honors 

Hamilton College 

B.E.E. 1965, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Michael Joseph McGreal, Maryland 

B.S. 1959, Iona € ege 

M.S. 1960, College of the Holy Cross 
Cecil Paul Means, District of Columbia 

B.A. 1957, University of Nebraska 
loseph George Metscher, New York 

B.A. 1965, Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Peter J. Moss, Virginia 

B.A. 1962, Gettysburg College 


niversity 
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Robert William Mulcahy, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Boston College 
Walter Watkins Nielsen, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, Ohio State University 
Neil Harvey Offen, New York 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N.Y 
John Orman, Virginia 
B.1.E. 1963, University of Florida 
Dennis Ericksen Simmons, Nevada 
B.S. 1955, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Thomas Michael Tweel, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1964, Marshall University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Charles Paul Ake, Virginia 

B.S. 1955, Villanova University 

LL.B. 1963, George Washington University 
Daniel Frederick Billard, Maryland 

B.S. in B.A. 1954, Syracuse University 

J.D. 1967, University of Florida 
Robert Ross Broxton, Maryland 

B.A. 1960, The Citadel 

LL.B. 1964, University of Alabama 
Charles Edward Burroughs, Wisconsin 


B.S. 1962, LL.B. 1965, University of Wisconsin 


Robert Henry Camp, Maryland 

B.S. 1960, Mount St. Mary's College, Md 

LL.B. 1964, University of Maryland 
Hugh Don Campbell, Texas 

B.B.A. 1959, McMurry College 

LL.B. 1962, Southern Methodist University 
Thomas Basilio Cantieri, Virginia 

B.A. 1956, University of North Carolina at 

Chapel Hill 

LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 
Penn Benjamin Chabrow, Virginia 

B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College 

J.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Paul Rawson Conrad, Virginia 

B.S. 1949, University of Kansas 

LL.B. 1952, George Washington University 
William Pierce Elliott, Jr., Tennessee 

B.A. 1958, Vanderbilt University 

LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Soerastri Isminingsih Djojodipoero, District 
of Columbia 


M.A. 1960, Godjah Mada University, Indonesia 


Junichi Machida, Japan 
LL.B. 1962, Chuo University, Japan 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Olga Csaky Palotai, District of Columbia 


Dr.Jur. 1952, University of Budapest, Hungary 


M.S. in L.S. 1962, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


John Aaron White, Jr., Nevada 
B.A. 1965, University of Nevada 
John William Wigert, Jr., Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. (E.E.) 1965, Princeton University 
Thomas Fort Williamson, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Yale University 
George Andrew Wisnovsky, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Seton Hall University 
Don Alan Zimmerman, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1962, Pomona College 


Fred Grabowsky, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
LL.B. 1958, Boston College 
Donald May Haddock, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Princeton University 


LL.B. 1966, University of Virginia ; 
" bia 
Willard Edmonston Hoag, District of Colum 
B.E. in Ch.E. 1943, M.S. in Ch.E. 1947, 


University of Southern California 
LL.B. 1962, Southwestern University 
William Christopher Lynch, Virginia 
B.A. 1953, LL.B. 1956, Boston College 
William Ronald Palmer, Virginia 
B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1958, Universit 
Leon Duane Santman, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
LL.B. 1963, University of Houston 
Daniel Trocki, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, LL.B. 1961, Temple 
University 
Clement Max Vassanelli, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Duquesne University |... «ity 
J.D. 1966, Case Western Reserve Unive 
James Alexander Williamson, Maryland 
LL.B, 1952, Boston University 


y of Illinois 


Jose Luis Martinez, Mexico > Leon, 
LL.B. 1966, Universidad de Nueve 
Mexico 
(American Practice) 
mbi 


Odette Jibrail Raymond, Distri 


B.A. 1958, Baghdad University. 


NATIONAI 


WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1969 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Student Marshal: James Francis Meade 


Bruce Leonard Adams, New Jersey 
Bs 1965 Newark College of Engineering 
Robert Montague Adams III, Maryland 
MBA 1966 Gettysburg College 
p ael William Beavers District of Columbia 
Do, 1966, Washington and Jefferson Coll 
jothy Beling, Maryland 
an A. 195]. Smith College 
tyton 


Boswel] III. V 


1962 University 
trick ] Francis Bright, Virgin 1 
(With Ho 


rginia 
» Lehigh 


p 


lors) 


^Corgetown Universit 


B dlin, Maryland 
Rona} 1966, Miami t niversity 
7 d Dennis ( ohn, Maryland 
ith Hi nors) 
Sten: 1965, t niversity of I 


Ino1s 

ard Creyke, Maryland 

arnegie-Mellon University 

dwin Dietel, D strict of Columbia 

Troy ¢ - Southern Methodist University 
"ene Dillahunty, Virginia 


“IN Ch E, 1965 na State Unive 
Seym Oklahoma ate 
nur DuBo, 
B uBow, V 


irginia 
Geor, 1965, Northwestern University 
Be Chamt erlain Duncan, Virginia 
( ; 
Ms 1939, U.S Naval Academy 
Ta 194 » "üSsachusetts Institute of 
Ge “Chnology 
Jera 
- Myer I Isher, Maryland 
Bg „ith Honors) 
Jon, 10238 rexel Institute of Tec hnology 
seph 'eraghty, Virginia 
A Ith } Onors) 
tnd 1.257, S.T.B 1959, St. Mary’s Seminary 
Roge University 
( filton Gregory, Jr Maryland 
5 ton Honors) 
947 nc 
Donald pn’? U.S. Naval Academy 


, *rnard Hordes Maryland 
(With Honors) iryla 


Curtis J 6, l niversity of Maryland 
A. 19 qm Maryland 


herican Univers ty 
nn, Maryland 
1966 ale University 
1965 Marshall, Maryl 
ames F ue, amlin 


Tà 
(With Cis M 


ind 
€ University 
Cade, New York 


suard Academy 


niversity 


University 


m Wh te, Jr., Californi 
(With Honors 


1 Comfort Wilks 


Paul Francis Wille 


Geoffrey Nimn 


the State University 


Robert Bernard 
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Henry Crowell Chappell, Jr., Alabama 


B.S. 1964, LL.B. 1965, University of Alabama 
Dharm Paul Singh Dhillon, Maryland 
B.A. 1949, M.A, 1951, LL.B. 1954, Panjab 
University, India 
Joseph Michael Felton, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1957, St. John's University, N.Y 
LL.B. 1963, Georgetown University 


Richard Joseph Gallagher, Maryland 
Ph.B. 1937, College of the Holy Cross 
LL.B. 1940, Harvard University 

Arthur Charles Heise, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, LL.B. 1952, University of Maryland 

Steven David Ivins, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of 

Pennsylvania 

Wouter Keesing, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 
J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Dean Tle-Long Chiang, Taiwan 
LL.B. 1966, National Cheng-chi University, 


Taiwan 


Robert Lewis Malech, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, Cornell University 
LL.B. 1964, Boston University 
Joseph Hugh McGlynn, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Villanova Un 
James Franklin McGuirl, District of Columbia 
LL.B. 1965, DePaul University 
John Marx Miller, West Virginia 


iversitY 


B.A. 1959, LL.B. 1962, West Virginia 
University 

Edward Walter Somers, Maryland 
B.E. 1953, M.S. 1955, Johns Hopkins 


University Í 
LL.B. 1967, George Washington Universit 

Robert Mitchell Steinbach, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1962, Tulane University of 
LL.B. 1965, Boston College 


Louisiana 


Romulo Contreras Felizmena, Virginia . 


LL.B. 1951, Ateneo de Manila University: 


Philippines 


Students Registered, Spring Semester 1969 


STUDENTS REGISTERED IN THE JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


A 


Abramson, Martin 

B.E. 1965, City College, New York 
Adkins, Saundra J. 

B.A. 1968, Vanderbilt University 
Aglietti, Terry C. 

B.A. 1967, Texas A&M University 
Alderman, Linda F 

B.A. 1961, University of Florida 

M.A. 1962, University of Washington 
Alexander, Frederick I 

B.A. 1961, Cornell University 
Alexander, Robert D. 

B.A. 1968, Queens College, N.Y. 
Allen, Gary R. 

B.A. 1963, Northwestern University 
Altman, Robert A. 

B.A. 1968, University of Wisconsin 
Ament, Warren W 

B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 
Anderson, David E. 

B.S. in A.E. 1954, West Virginia University 


Fla 


Va 
N.Y. 
D.C. 

D.C 
Mich 


Va. 


M.S. in Ae. 1958, Ac.E. 1960, California 
Institute of Technology 

B 

Baker, Gerald E. Md. 
B.A. 1962, North Park College and 
Theological Seminary 
M.A.T. 1964, Northwestern University 

Ball, Gregory D Ind 
B.A. 1967, Wabash College 

Ballantyne, Richard L. D.C. 
B.S.E. 1965, University of Connecticut 

Va. 


Balmer, Norman I 
B.S. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


NY 
Andewelt, Roger B. 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College Mé- 
Appel, Richard J. i 
B.A. 1968, Central Michigan Universi! — y. 


Appelbaum, Richard A. 

B.S. 1961, U.S. Coast Gu 
April, Susan 4 

B.A. 1967, Vassar College Me 
Armstrong, Brent R. 

B.A. 1967, Brigham Young Uni To 
Arno, James A tin 

B.A. 1964, University of Texas at Aus » 
Arnold, Richard P. ylvan? 

B.A. 1967, Indiana University of Penns Mas 
Artz, William E. y. 

B.A. 1965, Ohio Wesleyar N. 
Atlas, David S. 

B.E. 1968, Cooper Union » 
Ayer, Roger H. 

B.S. in F.S. 1968, Georgetown 


ard Academy v 


versity 


1 University 


University 


se 
Banov, Alan , sarolin® 
B.A. 1967, University of North CA NY 
at Chapel Hill 
Bantleon, David F. Rochester Mé 


B.A. 1968, University of 
Barkley, Brian E. d 
, n 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryla . 
Barnes, Donald M. University 


B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State 


Barr, Ch 
A. 1959, M A. 1 

B. 'ashington 

arrack, Donald J 


966, University of 


Md 
1967, Columbia University 
Barthold, Aubin K Wast 
1968, Stanford Univer t 
Bartlett, Robert A aan N.Y 
A. 1966, Yale Univers 
per, Baheej W Mc 
ES: 1965, U.S. Air Force Academy 
p aBarten, Leon I. Pa 
B. A 1966, Pennsylvania State l niversity 
aet Gary M HT 
B S. 1966, Arizona State University 
"er, Thomas A Ind 
B — 1968, Purdue University 
BR R. ichardson D 
Beaye A. 1966, George Washington University 
er, sichard J Va 
"x » U.S. Co j c 
“chtel, Au E ast Guard Academy Va 
e A. 1967, Tulane University of Louisiana 
pole, William M Del 
Beecroft Joesph T ruptum PI V 
B. y 1 a 
cha, Will ay a am Young University 
am Va 
Beite in E.E 1961, U niversity of South Carolina 
"x Nancy R. Fla 
Bell, Ri 68, Manhatt anville College 
B'A arilyn B N.Y 
Bel, Ralp? Boston t niversity 
aB h L, Tenn 
Belim, man. BA. 1961, American University 
B.A even I NJ 
Mo, Richarg corse Washington University L 
ix a 
Bennett Rober p York University 
B. i Robert p NJ 
A. 1 
Benowit 97 » Rutgers, the State University 
B.A ~ Robert J N.Y 
Berea 8, American U niversity 
Ba > Bruce ( N.Y 
Berger, Mely ' George W ashington University 
Bs 19g in G Md 
pats. 1967, SU College, New York 
aur, John nw dT University 
A, 1 r N.D. 
leman, 366: North Dakota State University 
peA. 1 1967, Mich. 
Ts Shara Tufts University 
A. 196g 7 Lee D« 
B 
"tein R Ri oben ge Washington University 
A A Md 
B 19 . 
stein, » Pennsylvania State University 
aBBA 9 T Md 
petal, Eri "University of Miami 
ben A. 1965 € : N.Y 
y Edwin H umbia University 
Bia j Br Va 
B Madelein pes am Young University 
Bing Bo Miami Univ 
B Onnie €E, ersity 
Bire 7,¢ NAC 
ihe t Washington t niversity Es 
la C a 
Yo ice Washington t niversity 
MA desc Ms 
t, Tho, ^. 20 State Univ rsit 
BA, ig itas A, po 
$, George w E 


ashington University 


THI 


arles H Md 
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Blanchard, John J 

B.S. 1966, Seton Hall Ur 
Blankenbaker, R r 

B.Ch.E. 1966, University of Virginia 
Blish, John M 

B.A. 1966, George Washington Univers 
Bloom, Robert T 

B.A. 1967, Hofstra Ur 
Bloomfield, Elaine I 


uversity 


versity 


Ohio 


B.A. 1967, Case Western Reserve University 


Blouch, John W 
B.A. 1962, Yale University 
Bluestein, Herman 
B.S. 1968, Inc 
Blumenthal, Ronn 
B.A. 1966, George Washington Un vers 
Blyer, Alvin P 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Bode, William H 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Air Forc 
Bogetto, Philip D 
B.S. in F.S. 1965, Georgetov 
Bogsch, Henry W 
B.S. in F.S. 1966, Ge 
Bokat, Stephen A 
B.A. 1968, Adams State C lege 
Bonner, William J 
B.A. 1961, Phillips University 
Bortner, Richard B. 
B.A. 1968, Yale University 
Borwick, Rodney J. 
B.A. 1967, American University 
Boswell, James E 
B.A. 1968, Drake University 
Boswell, Robert C. 
B.A. 1966, LaSalle € ollege 
Bovee, Warren R 
B.E. 1965, Vanderbilt Un versity 
Bozonelis, Basil T. 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers, the Stat 
Bradford, Merrill R., Jr 


à University 


€ Academy 


€ University 


wn University 


D.C 


Va 


N.J 


ty 


Switzerland 
rgetown University 


Maine 


B.A. 1968, Washington and Lee Univers ty 


Brashares, James C 

B.A. 1968, University of Virginia 
Braverman, Burt A 

B.A. 1966, Miami Universi 
Breimayer, Joseph F 

B.E.E. 1965, University of Detroit 
Breitstein, Paul T 

B.A. 1967, Syracuse University 
Brelsford, Lloyd E. 

B.A. 1963, Washington State Universi ty 
Brigham, Thomas S 

B.A. 1966, Fresno State College 
Brinck, Jeffrey K. 

B.A. 1962, Dartmouth Col lege 

M.S. 1964, Stanford Uni versity 
Brody, Judy D 

B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Broman, Herbert D 

B.A. 1961, niversity of Maryland 

M.B.A. 1962, American U niversity 
Brookner, Marvin A 

B.A. 1967, Brown L niversity 
Brown, David S., Jr 

B.A. 1966, Syracuse Univers ty 
Brown, Patricia I 

B.A. 1966, ro» Washington University 
Brownfield, Charles W., Jr 

B.A. 1964, Miami L niversity 
Bruce, Charles M 

B.A. 1967 


, Washington and Lee University 


Pa 


Ohio 


Md 
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Bruckner, Arnold D Ohio 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 

Brummett, William R Conn 
B.A. 1968, Middlebury College 

Brundage, Warner F., Jr Md 
B.A. 1966, University of Southern California 

Bryan, Martha I Va 
B.A. 1966, Brenau College 

Bucholtz, Roy J Va 
B.A. 1967, University of Virginia 

Buker, Gerold A., Jr Mass 
B.A. 1965, Boston College 

Bullock, Charles F. N.Y 
B.A. 1968, Bucknell University 

Burch, Richard K Va 
B.A. 1966, Wichita State University 


Cable, William H D.C. 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin 


Calder, Eugene B Mich 


B.A. 1966, Albion College 


Calderwood, James A Md 


B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 

aldwell, Joseph E. D.C 
B.A. 1966, Colorado College 
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Hobart College 2 
Hofstra University 2 
Holy Cross, College of the . 9 
Hood College l 
Houston, University of 5 
Howard University 7 
Hunter College 4 
Idaho State University l 
Illinois, University of . 8 
Indiana University 9 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania l 
Indonesia, University of | 
Inter-American University of 

Puerto Rico l 
Iowa State University of Science 

and Technology 4 
lowa, University of 6 

^? 


John Carroll University ke 2 


John Marshall Law School . 
Johns Hopkins University 
Juniata College a . 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg- 
Kansas State Teachers College... 
Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Kansas, University of 
Kent State University 
Kentucky, University of ... 
Khalsa College, India 
King's College, Pa. 
Knox College 
Kyungpook National U niversity, 
Korea . 
Lafayette College 
Lake Forest College 
LaSalle College . 
Law College, Jullundur, 
Lehigh University 
Le Moyne College 
Lewis and Clark College ..- 
Long Island University 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Louisiana State University se" 
Louisville, University of 
Loyola University, Ill. 
Lycoming College 
MacMurray College .. 
Maine, University of 
Manhattan College 
Manhattanville College 
Marietta College 
Marquette University 
Marshall University 
Mary Washington College 
University of Virginia 
Maryland, University of ..- 
Maryville College 


“India í 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology — 
Massachusetts, University of ++ 
McGill University, 


Merrimack College . 
Miami University 
Miami, University of 
Michigan State U niversity "sity 
Michigan Technological Unive 
Michigan, University of 
Middlebury College 
Mills College 

Minnesota, University of. 
Mississippi, ty of 
Missouri, 
Monmouth College, 


Universi 


University O 
NJ. 


la» wa as WD d» tab ovem me (eh p SE ve G Ma (M e ———— T — n 
— e > 


— u t — m 


ir in = us OX 
"wem w Oe cu D va e e — usus 


Mont: 
lontana State University 
Montana, 


University of 
,Ontclair State ( ollege 
"Orehouse College 


Morningside College 
Mount Holyoke ( ollege 
uet Mercy (€ ollege , Pa. 
unt Saint Mary's ( ollege, Md 
Nation; al C heng-chi University, 


d Taiwan 3 
tional Taiwan University 
praska, University of 
Nebrask” E niversity of, at Omaha 
Nevada r Vesleyan University 
| levada, een University 
1 x niversity of 


New lampshire, University of 
Ne laven ( ollege n 
New ee Highlands University 
New ag 9 State University 
Y €Xico, University of 

ork, City Co 
‘ork, State 
N Binghamton à 


llege 
University of, at 


ae llege of ] ngineering 
Ne aU niversity 


'arolin; 


à State U “rsi i 
aleigh ü tate University at 


C arolina, 
E Hill 


Dakota St 


Univ ersity of, at 


^ àte University 
Cal Q College and Theologi- 


Wester 


n 
MVersity OkI; ihoma State 


rsity 
U niversity of 
li Universin 


rsity 


(la yan Uniy 

` Oma ersity 
Olivet ‘ol University of 
Olivet ,. lege é 


vd niversity of. > 
aptist University 
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Oxford University, England 
Panjab University, India 
Paris, University of, France 
Pembroke College 
Pennsylvania State University 
Pennsylvar 


University of 

Phillips University 

Pittsburgh, University of 

Pomona College 

Pratt Institute 

Princeton University 

Providence College 

Puerto Rico, University of 

Purdue University . 

Queens College, N.Y. 

Radcliffe € Ollege . 

Randolph-Macon College 

Rangoon, University of, Burma 

Redlands, University of 

Reed College 

Regis College, Colo. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

Rice University 

Ripon College . 

Roanoke ( ollege 

Rochester Institute of Technology 

Rochester, l niversity of 

Roosevelt University 

Rutgers, the State University 

St. Ambrose College 

St. Bernardine of Siena College 

St. Francis Seminary 

St. John’s University, N.Y 

St. Lawrence University 

St. Louis University 

St. Mary's University of San 
Antonio 

St. Olaf College 

St. Peter's College, N.J 

St. Vincent C ollege 

San Francisco State College 

Seattle University 

Seton Hall University 

Sharia College, Saudi Arabia . 

Skidmore College 

Smith College 

n University, China 

Sou th Carolina, University of 

South Dakota St tate University 

South, University of the 

Southeastern Massachusetts 


Techn 


logical Institi te 

Southern California, University of 
Southern Met 
Southwest Missouri State € ollege 
Louisiana, Univers 


hodist University 


Southwestern 
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Southwestern at Memphis . 

Spring Hill College .. 

Stanford University 

Stetson University . 

Stevens Institute of Technology 

Suffolk University . 

Swarthmore College 

Sweet Briar College 

Syracuse University à 

Taiwan Provincial Chung Hsing 
University 


Temple University 


Tennessee, University of . 
Texas A&M University 


Texas Technological College .......... 


Texas, University of, at Austin ..... 
Tokyo University of Foreign 
Studies, Japan ....... 

Toledo, University of 

Trinity College, Conn. .. 

Trinity College, D.C. .. 

Trinity University .. 

Tufts University 

Tulane University of Louisiz ina 

Tulsa, University of . 

Union College, N.Y. i. 

U S Air Force Academy ......... 
Coast Guard Academy... 
Merchant Marine Academy 

. Military Academy 

Naval Academy 3 
Naval Postgraduate School 


cecccc 
nnnnnt 


U niversidad de Concepcion, Chile.. 
Universidad Nacional de Asuncion, 


Paraguay 
Utah State University of Agr icul- 
ture and Applied Science 
Utah, University of ... 
Utica College ... 
Vanderbilt University 
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Vassar College 3 
Vermont, University of 7 
Villanova University á i 
Virginia Military Institute ... 6 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute ....- 


Virginia, University of 
Mabash College 
Wake Forest University ..........* 
Washburn University of Topeka .« 
Washington College . — o 
Washington and Jefferson College- 
Washington and Lee University - 
Washington State University ...«" 
Washington University .......... 
Washington, University of „s.s...“ 
Wayne State University .......« 
Wellesley College 
Westhampton College „s.s.s. 
Wesleyan University . ; 
West Virginia State C ollege- eeeeeneett 
West Virginia University „see. 
Western Kentucky University «+ 
Western Michigan University «= 
Westminster College, MO. «+: 
Wichita State University e...“ 
William and Mary, College of ee 
Williams College ............ mmm 
Wilson College ..... 


< 
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Wisconsin State University, Là l 
Crosse cosseasott t“ 
Wisconsin State U niversity, Í 
Platteville .. esos esses eoa 
Wisconsin State U niversity, River l 
Falls um 20 
Wisconsin, University of | 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute == 4 
Xavier University, Ohio 24 
Yale University : 


Yeshiva University . 
Youngstown University 


Summary of Registration, Fall Semester 1968-69 _ 


Ist year 
Det. canabis 304 
Evening ................ 128 


Total: 1,433 


2d year 


213 
115 


att 

gradi 

3d year 4th year d T 
217 — 915 


64 79 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE Fo] LOWING 
to change 
and h 


The f. 
the U 
s Whereas 
and inde 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 


In connection with the establishment of 


judicial processes. Bulletins 
andbooks Incorpo 


rating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 


[1] "i . . 
llowing resolution, submitted by the 


^ University Senate, was approved by 
Niversity’s Bo 


ard of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

salety and order are essential preconditions of the learning process, 

€d of the very concept of a university; and 

Tee E The George Washington University is committed to protection of 
and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of lawful 

campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace and 


the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy when 


and civil disorder prevail over law and reason: 


^ therefore. be 
YX: that in the 
Tee acca 

© assembly and lawful advocacy. 


acts which c 
^ 1 cause 
, Which 


' It resol ed by the Senate of The George W ashington Uni- 


event a demonstration at this l niversity exceeds the bounds 
and demonstrators are engaging in un- 
or imminently threaten injury to persons or property, 
Obstruct or interfere with norm: 

affirms the authority of th 
to 


al and necessary University activities, 
ne President, or other University officials 
ES act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if possible after 
ation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the University 
and the President of the Student Body, as are required to restore and 
* order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspension of 


ts vs : " À ' 
or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement per- 
a are x 


ena e 


ators 
Soon aft ny such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribunal as 
er Order is restored as is practicably possible. 


needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution of law vio- 


4 


© follow; 
19, 19g. ine was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on October 


Any , 
Broun Student suspended fr 


A om The George Washington University on the 
have 3 of exceeding the I 


is »ounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy shall 
Ss net ; " , " * 
The Jeo Uspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student Affairs of 
n rpe , . ` 
licab] y ge Washington University as soon after order is restored as is prac- 
7 Possible. i 
The 


Droy, following re 
ved by the 
e it reson, 


solution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, was ap- 


University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 
ed that The 


mit George Washington University: affirms its traditional 
g ment to fre 
Vern re 


edom of expression (a) by continuing to permit business and 
ba inizations which are recruiting employees to conduct their ac- 
*nts wpn "Slgnated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstacle to stu- 


OTHO, d < 
Cver, h may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, provided, how- 
Titer į Such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disrupt the re- 
1 his activities. 


123 


(a) by assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus 
provided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and n 


struction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent wh 
jecting the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the 


The following was approved by the University's Board 
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- 


The University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
at duly schedul 
tion 


meetings shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanc " 
ing the freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speakel 
onobstru | 


tive. 
byob | 


The University distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-t a 
ile 


individuals 


may be its object. 


r 
of Trustees on Octobe 


19, 1968: 


The George Washington University is opposed to discriminat 
or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared 


In the future, however, no organization can be T 
assurance 


adequat? 


ion based " 
race, color, in camp? 
organizations in the past. e 
nized or supported by the University unless it provides continued 
nondiscrimination in membership practices and in intent, considered 
by relevant committees and officers of the University. 
The following was approved by the University's Board of Trustees on Octob" 
19, 1968: í 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including violation f 
f of certain dru 


; : . 1.5 208 cu 
Members of the academic community should know that administrative 9 thet 
from the residence halls, revocation O° ni 
be take 


those laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution 


which may include dismissal 
privileges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may 
order to protect the interests of the University and the rights of others ad th? 
The Board of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President à 

Faculty to continue to implement this policy. 

by 
Y : : ; T" , " oved 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was appr 
the University’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: Any 

s pY k y À niversit): 
Be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington Univer * 13088 
member of the University (including as members of the University 8 


having a formal connection with the University) 


^ ; rese 
(a) who engages in conduct that unreasonably o ng, 


bstructs teachi 


and learning, or 3 the 
(b) who unreasonably obstructs free access to members OF guests 
University or to University buildings, or 
(c) who disobeys general regulations of the University, Or sts of th? 
(d) who damages University property or injures members or gue 
University, : by some 
may be punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, Of pivert 
lesser disciplinary action, through procedures established within the ~ pve 
o 


for the government of its members. 

In order to insure due process, any student subject 
disciplinary action on the grounds of violating any of t 
resolution shall have, at his discretion, the right of review 
University Hearing Committee on Student Affairs. 


to dismissal wt this 
he premises py UF 
of the action 


A 


ty, 78 


LM. span : 5 

* Specializ; 

Administr P eon, € 

dmicc: On, officers of, 80 
Ussion: 


Ontinuing Je 
J. * Program, 24 25 
Students fr" doctoral programs, 24 

24 5. 9m foreign institutions, 1 


24 
á 


Te 2 
St, law School, 10. 24 


Classified students, 24, 25 


B 
Bar Ass, 
AS SETH ` 
ar po iation, Student, 14-15 
“mination, New York. 23 
C Pas 
Cal E 
“ends m 
Case Clu 1969-70, 4-5 


Changee ©? Van Vleck, 14-15 


wo. OFS | es n 
Coif, Orde rostam Of studies, 35 
Comput “r of the, 15 
MpPuter, Center, 40 
( nd *TS-in-T aw, Institute 71 
uct 123.5 te, 
C NSO; Ere 
Thum of U 


/niversities of the Wash- 
litan Area, Inc r, 
education, 21, 25 


S registration, 27, 38 
D 
Day 
Dep vision, 12 9 
Pors; ¢Wirements 
Ip E Students, 20 


20 
M.Comp peram, 16 17, 20 
Un E ^ Programs, 20 
tree. Program, 17-18, 20 


egal education students, 25 


25 
9 


Advanced standing, J.D degree, 10 

Alumni association, 73-75 

Annual issues of the University Bulle 
128 

Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 123-24 

Application 
For admission, 24-25 
For graduation, 3 

Assistantships, research, 31 

Attendance, 3 

Awards, 33 


For room reservation. 27, 41 


g 


Bar review course, 35 


Corporation Law: 
Courses, 55-56 
LL.M. specialization, 15 
Courses of instruction, 45-70 
Advanced, 53-70 
For J.D. candidates: 
Elective, 47—53 
Required, 45—47 
Credit hours, 45 
Credit /no credit option, 36 
Credit, summer school, 38 
Curriculum, J.D., 11-13 


Dishonesty, academic, 39 

Dismissal of students, 40, 123-2 

Dissertation, S.J D., 17-18 

Doctor of Juridical Science. degree of, 
15, 17-18, 20, 27 


Dormitories, 41 


1 
4 


tin 


SSS SS ee 
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E E. 
Emeriti, Professors, 81 Evening division, 13, 23 
Employment, student, 43 Examinations, 23, 36 


9 Research paper in lieu of, 35-36 


English, test of, as a foreign language, 1 
Exclusion and probation for poor 


bi Entering classes, 10 
o Entrance requirements scholarship, 37—38 
J.D. program, 10-11, 19 

LL.M. program, 16, 19-20 

M.Comp.L. programs, 19 

SJ.D. program, 17, 20 


| => 
| Faculty, 81-85 Financial aid, 29, 31-33 
| Fees, 27-28 Financial regulations, 28-30 
| Payment of, 28-29 Food service, 41 fot 
I Residence hall rates, 41 Foreign students, degree programs ^ 
Fellows, 85 18 20 
" Fellowships, 32-33 
G ES 1 
George Washington Law Association, Grades, 37 
| 71.7 > ` artment* 
| 73—75 Graduate courses in other depa 
| | Government Contracts Program, 71 16-17 
I | Government procurement law: Graduation: 
| Courses, 56-57 Fees, 27 
LL.M. specialization, 15 Requirements, 38 
1 H p 
Health services, 42—43 Honorary Trustees, 79 
History of the National Law Center, 7-8 Honors, 11 
History of the University, 77-78 Hours of instruction, 23, 45 
I po" - 
—] | 
Insurance, health and accident, 42—43 International Law Society, 15 
| Institutions in which Law Center students 


| earned degrees, 119—22 
J B  — 


Journal of Law and Economic Juris Doctor program, 10-15 
Development, The, 14 


! L E 
| | Labor law: Law, psychiatry, and criminology: 
Courses, 57—58 Courses, 59-61 
| LL.M. specialization, 15 Institute of, 72 
| Law and Economic Development, The LL.M. specialization, 15 
Journal of, 14 Law Review, 12, 13-14 0 24 
Law and poverty: Law school admission test, ^** | 
Courses, 58-59 | 
LL.M. specialization, 15 


Law, sci 
. lence, and technology: 
Ourses, 61-62 


-L.M, Specialization, 15 
rogram in, 72 
“gal aid Program, 15 


gal educ: t 
gal education, continuing, 21, 25 


i 18, 19, ^" € Law, degree of, 

aster of T aw scree $17 
19-29, 20 5, degree of, 15-17, 

N 


Nature 
âtura] resources law: 
Ourses, 62-63 


LL.M 


. * Specialization, 15 
0 


biectives of the Ce 
p 


nter, 9 


Pat 

ent . 

sux and trade regulation law: 
urses, 63 64 


p * Specialization, 15 


atent law 12 
lent. Tee 


arch Institute, 72 


Student ine 
on, 39 “dent information, policy 


Sho — 
0 . 
Schoja hip, 11, 16, 20 
Specia iPS 3] ^ 

“cia 

inst Programs In research and 
Salt of os 71-72 : 
Student Ba uction, 81-85 
Student Ar Association, 14-15 


ation, rele 


ase of, 39 


12 


Legal writing, 
Library, 24 
Officers, 80 


Loan funds, 29, 32 


Location of the National Law C enter, 8 


Lost and found, 40 


Master's thesis, 16 


Military leave, 39 


New York ba 


examination, 23 


Order of the Coif, 15 


Prizes, 33 
Probation, 37-38 
Projected tuition increases, 28 
Property responsibility, 40 
Provisional students, 18 
Public internation: 
law 
Courses, 64—66 
LL.M. specialization, 15 


ind comparative 


Research and instruction, special 
programs in, 71-72 

Research assistantships, 31 

Research paper, 35-36, 45 

Research study opportunities, 33 

Residence halls, 41 

Residence requirements, 11, 16, 17, 20 

Rules, right to change, 39 


Student services, 41—43 


Students registered, spring 1969, 94—118 


Summary of registration, fall semester. 
1968—69, 122 

Summer school credit, 38 

Summer term, 23 

Suspension, 123-24 
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Taxation: 


Courses, 66—68 

LL.M. specialization, 15 
Teaching Fellows, 85 
Tests: 

English as a foreign language, 19 

Law school admission, 10, 24 
Thesis, Master's, 16 


U 
Unclassified students, 20, 25 
University, academic status of, 78 
University Center, 41—42 

Fee, 27 
University Computer Center, 40 
University, history of, 77-78 
y 
Van Vleck Case Club, 14-15 
w 


Withdrawals, 29-30 


ANNUAL ISSUES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


ld 
Requests for the following publications must include your zip code and ^ 
be addressed as indicated. 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School E 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Science 
ernment and Business Administration, Public and Internationa 


of Admissions 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the 


5/69—Cornelius—19M 


P 


p 


Transcripts of record, 19, 28, 38 
Trial Practice Court, 12 


Trustees, Board of, 78-79 


Tuition: 
Deposit, 11, 
Fees, 27 
Projected increases, 28 
Refund of, 29-30 


- 
27 


University, location of, 78 
University, organization of, 78 
Urban Law Institute, 72 
Urban legal studies: 

Courses, 68—69 

LL.M. specialization, 15 


Veterans education, 43 


BULLETIN 


S, Education: rice 
nal Affairs) ji 


pne 
Summer Sessio? 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Co i . 
| LUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
°F of Arts 


ence (B (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 
Bachel S), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), 
| art Se of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and 
Bachelor Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 


Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


GRADUAT: 

. E SCH 
Fine 

Stor of 


OOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
(M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


SCH 
OOL op MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


AT 

of Ot LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 

Practica ative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
)(M. omp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


$c 

ed ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
(E) E (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
lor f 'achelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.), Bache- 
(Ms. tence (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.), Master of Science 


"hte aster of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 
(D.Sc,) = . 


0 odi EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 

(MA * in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 

(B s", ^ Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
^ and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 


Xn 

A ^ dá GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Geng stration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
ealth ‘caster of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts 
tati are Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Adminis- 
in Aq. V-B.A.). Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
tion ) stration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business Administra- 
Ree Plan | in B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and 
ECA) "n, Taduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in 


Admin Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
Stration (D.P.A.) 


P PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 
Arts (M.A e Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of I.S.S.S.), Master of 
- ^» and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in I.A.) 
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Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated J 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the Office 
Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless otherwise ind 
cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. "m 
Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and faculties 0 

several colleges and schools will be found in separate issues of the Universi 
Bulletin, which are listed on page 118. Zip code is essential for mailing om 
logues. 
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September 12 
September 15 
September 16—17 
September 17 
September 18 


September 23 


November 11 
November 26 
De ember 1 
Dec mber 8 
December 20 
Dec ember 20 
January 5 
January 5-9 
January 10 22 


1970 


January 26 
January 26—28 
January 29.3] 


February 2 
February 21 
H ebruary 23 

March 21 
March 31 
March 31 
April 24 
E May 9 

May 11-15 

May 16-28 
May 30 
June 7 


1970 


1970-71 


September 17-19 


ànnoun ed in 


20 


the School of 
the University. 


the Calendar of the 1970 Sum 


THE CALENDAR 1969—70 


FALL SEMESTER 


Orientation for students from foreign countries Friday 
Placement tests for entering students Monday 
Advising for all students Tuesday-Wednesdav 
Orientation Assembly for all new students Wednesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering Thursday 
Saturda 

Application for February gradi 
registration 


tion due as part of 


Classes begin Tuesday 

Veterans Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class W ednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates due Monday 
Last day of fall-semester Classes Saturday 

Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Master's theses of February candidates due Monday 
Fall-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Examination period Saturday—Thursday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Placement tests and waiver examinations Monday 
Advising for all students Monday-W ednesday 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engineering Thursday 
Saturday 

Application for June graduation due as part of 
registration 

Spring-semester classes begin Monday 

Winter Convocation Saturday 

Washington's Birthday (holiday) Monday 

Spring recess begins after last class Saturday 
Classes resume Tuesday 

D.Sc. dissertations of June candidates due Tuesday 
Master's theses of June candidates due Friday 

Last day of spring-semester classes Saturday 
Spring-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Examination period Saturday—Thursday 

Memorial Day (holiday) Saturday 
Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS: 


FALL SEMESTER 


Registration Thursday—Saturday 


may be extended through t 


Engineering and Applied Science, as well as certain courses in 
reading period 
Se n { 


gue published De- 


TO ALL PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS: 


biis s - T 
This catalogue describes in detail the programs and requirements for unde 


graduate and graduate study in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
It also includes descriptions of courses; a listing of the faculty and staff; 0 
information on fees, financial regulations and aid, and student services @ 
activities. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science is a professional $ 
a university comprised of eight degree-granting schools and colleges. and 
environment of the Nation's Capital is very favorable for the intellectua 
cultural development of the student. The metropolitan Washington ared , 
tains the second largest concentration of research and development 9 ly 
United States, and the engineering component of this activity is simit 
extensive. 

The School of Engineering and Applied Science has 
session since 1884, and offers programs of study leading 


chool in 


nous 
been in continu’ 
to Bachelor? 
the stud? 


Master's, and Doctor's degrees. Its prime objective is to educate " 
so that he will have the precious asset of a well-trained mind which d 
In these chant 


applied to the attainment of our many national objectives. 
times, it is necessary to search for quality. Students and faculty are red Ot 
to perform a certain amount of soul-searching. All should have the » s 
tunity of assisting in the planning and implementation of educational prog how 
Examination is being made periodically of the School's objectives a ecrit 
they relate to those established by the American Society for Eng 
Education. Emphasis includes such items as the student's basic a a 
levels of education and his role in present and future society. 
The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded eff 
development. Being a small school, it recognizes the individual as "c nde 
most important element in the educational process. The student bo , pne 
graduate and graduate, has a primary interest in design, research, deve ni of 
and management in both scientific and engineering activities. Many @ cien 
the School are successfully engaged in all fields of engineering" 
management, government, and education. «educati 
The philosophy of the School, which might be summarized as he many 
for creativity, not conformity,” has through the years reflecte , 


ort toward ing! 


subtle and profound changes in the engineering profession. ; close! 
The faculty of the School and I look forward to providing * il pl 
| | | | iti 1 n , 
more fruitful relationship with you. If you need additional infor! 
do not hesitate to call upon the Department Chairmen or me. 
: "TZ 
HAROLD LeBow! 
Dean E" 
FE eri 
School of Engine 


jence 


A ppl ied Sc 


a 


a5, 
See ee 


' School of Engineering and Applied Science 


c 
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THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ENGIN 
à EERING 
nto o. IS ^ BROAD PROFESSION. Its responsibilities and activities extend 
Ty aspec ; à 
ünd Y aspect of industry and research, and into many fields of commerce 
the arts 


Engineers have faced and 


ucti continue to face problems in the 
the d lon and distribution of 


all types of manufactured products, including 


of mechanical, electrical, and chemical processes, of equipment, 
Plants j 


n which such products are made: in the design and construction 


. "n infin; x i 
i finite Variety of structures such as bridges, tunnels, harbors, and dams: 


aircr 
r E design and construction, 
System rol, guidance, and 


in S; in the wide spe 


including complicated electronic equipment 
communication; in the operation of transportation 


e miss; ctrum of activities existing in the automotive industry; 
LE e Ere and space programs; in the generation and transmission of power; 
Planni nodern Phases of communication; in the control of traffic: in city 


Ventil 'n public health and sanitation as it affects the environment: and in 
2n and refrigeration. This list of applications is far from exhaustive; 


indicate i 
àre ny cate, however, that engineering is a broad profession in which there 
Y specialists, 


REL ; 
ATIONSHIP OF ENGINEERING AND SCIENCE 


OR 

m Shing Ussion Of “engineering and applied science,” it is profitable to 
Scientific qv; tinction between engineering and science. The President's 
Dla an im ‘sory Committee points out that the engineer and scientist each 
the bo n ae rian role on a team. “The scientist is one who seeks to extend 
o ining the of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer has the task of 
Need. and limi ow ledee of science with his knowledge and awareness of the 
Create om of human beings and of a human society to develop 
aC know] 8s for human use. While scientists have uncovered the 
tials edge, 


» and it is the engineers who have created the tangible tools, mate- 


living à Products that h 
"ince d Our n 
, Primarily 


ave revolutionized our daily lives, our community 
ational defense.” Scientists primarily produce knowledge; 
' produce things 

refines scientific knowledge (thus the term “applied 
s purposes and society’s needs. He possesses capa- 
ally a part of scientific training: he must know how 


Te en x 

wienc” En frequently 

bilities th 9 Shape it to hi 
at are not usu 


9 


" 


M "sara 
MAX 
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i on 
to proceed by analysis, design, and development of manufacturing, od 
: e 


struction, of electronics, and of operations in general using scientific know? 
as well as his own; and, since economical use of resources is à neces 
he must deal with public policy, finance, human relations, and econom 
considerations. " 

The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientific knowledge, the V 
of such knowledge as a service to society, financial material, human resoulc: : 


iege fore, Wi 
and society’s needs are interrelated. The engineer is concerned, thereon 
E: 


the means for operating a dynamic society. He must consider not only "T 
" . a 


the state of the art (the knowledge that exists) will enable him to ¢f 9 
workable product, but how the product can be built, who will use it, det 
such use will affect what he builds, and the environmental conditions un 
which it will operate. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 


Engineers are concerned with the quality and security of human life —problem 
of great intellectual interest. Engineer, as the term is used in this catalog 
and as it is commonly understood in our society, refers to the person. ally 
makes use of the advances of science and technology in an economi g} 
feasible manner for the benefit of society. This process is complex and iie 


lenging. Although the content of engineering curricula is certainly SC! genl 
the engineer has not lost his sense of purpose in serving as an intellectual à 

in the practical world. This responsibility of the engineer arises from as 
breadth of the implications of engineering for the whole of society 4 " 
from the depth of the requirements for competence, Technology has ra gh 
rearranged human life in our time. There are many who believe 
the threshold of space has been crossed, the union of medical and en a 
practice has been achieved, and breakthroughs have been made in ob the 
this impact of engineering on modern life is just a modest preview 
engineering of tomorrow. 


THE ENGINEERING STUDENT 


uate ! 


‘ ro 
iate p vali% 


of the School of Engineering and Applied Science provides a peri rogres 
tion and appraisal by a faculty adviser of the student's ability and Founded 

The curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science -: in en£" 
on one basic principle—to assist the student in preparing for a -— maste! 
neering and applied science. This philosophy requires that the stu receive S 
the principles on which future practice will be based and that be d practice 
education centered on that meaningful junction between theory "d opp” 
so that throughout his professional life he can follow the interests à 


tunities that develop in many directions. 


papery ad 
e e ee ee ntt 
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It Should not b 


"a e assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
nsider the 
Cine 


study of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 

need e eueation, science, history, government, and other disciplines, does 
student deg 1olars. But in.any of these areas, even though the prospective 
in the E Bot achieved high scholastic standing, if he is genuinely interested 
rately w >i he can probably find a place for himself. Those who are mod- 
Work with erewed with mental ability and who are interested and willing to 
Ind in engineering and applied science a rich and varied field of 


Study w n 
"Y Which can lead to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make gen- 


nn he Study of 
ate NL 
indica intellectual curiosity and the desire to learn and to work hard are good 
E ss. College Board examinations may reveal the capacity to 
further study 
Bineering N 
^ E 
» OPportunit 
00] of En 


in mathematics and science and their applications to 
© school or college can "give" an education. It can offer only 
Y to "get" an education. The George Washington University's 
Bineering and Applied Science is a small school which provides 
y for close liaison with faculty members, as well as the oppor- 
Participate in matters of student concern—in organizations, by work- 
nizes the me emma and through other student activities. The School recog- 

dividual as the most important element 


in the educational process 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


HISTORY 


l, 
THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE was organized October s 
1884, as the Corcoran Scientific School of Columbian University a The 
situated in the University Building then at 15th and H Streets, *™ side! 
School was named in honor of William W. Corcoran, Trustee an offe 
of the Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening courses were lof 
in Literature, Science, and Technology and led to the degrees of Bache 
Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining Engineer. ng 
School was among the first to accept women for degree candidacy z; 
neering. dies, and 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate Stu ts and 
the Columbian College were merged into a single Department © 
Sciences. Engineering degrees were made graduate. 
Administrative changes led to The Washington College co 
initiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undergraduate ovidel 
of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. The College F ture 
instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering and arc inci! 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the College of P a thot 
and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give the studen has 
ough understanding of the theory underlying engineering practice. , les U , 
was placed on the development of a knowledge of scientific prin ens ” 
which the student could build and by which he might solve new P $ 
they are met in practice. rege of Eng 
The name of the School was changed again in 1914 to the Co ee ped fro” 
neering and later to the School of Engineering. Architecture was dr A" 
the curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of engineering, chat 
the primary emphasis upon principles rather than technology whic 
acterized the School since 1903 was continued and has remaine 
one of the important distinguishing features of the School.  , ring and AF 
In 1962 the name of the School became the School of Enginee 
plied Science. 
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ring D 
of Engineering jleg“ 


UNDERGRADUATE 


STUDY 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The 2 
© Geor ; 
h George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
Bency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
* University is on the approved list of American Association of Uni- 


rsi / 
ity Women and is a member of the ( ollege Entrance Examination Board 
4€ curricula in Civ : 
"Dgineer 
a neering are accredited by the Engineers! Council for Professional Develop- 
nt, i 


Ve 


il Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechanical 


Undergraduate Study 


THR 
UNDERG : 
asic DERGRADUATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation in the 
tiene nCiples concepts, and techniques underlying engineering and applied 
ar 5: 9n which the individual may build technical competence in a variety 
eas ; 
engin as as his professional career develops. It is preparation for a career in 
eer s I 
ture E or applied science, as it exists today and as it may develop in the 
Unde 
gram g enduate study is the formal beginning of a life-long continuing pro- 
0 n. "PT - E e © 
fosters o education, Ihe School provides an environment that encourages and 
late m attitudes and disciplines essential to professional growth. The grad- 
in hi en he receives his Bachelor's degree, is prepared for productive work 


hot. Chosen field; he is 


also prepared for further development and progress, 
°rmal ang 


i his st informal. The School insists that the undergraduate include 
Ary to ady Courses in the humanities and social sciences, to the extent neces- 
knowleg evelop a reasonable understanding and appreciation of these areas of 
Ma Be. Cultivation 


1 val in the intricacies of society and comprehension of hu- 
ieu are sought for the student, in complement to his scientific and 


indicates the student possesses at least minimum preparation and 
Capacity to meet the unusual educational demands of this School 
.* nature of the approach requires the student's real effort, intel- 
Stude X Sipline, and maturity. Because the School can predict neither the 
follow, fon sponse to the demands made on him nor the program he should 
Progra à his most effective development, it has designed an undergraduate 
fing his Me. oten à variety of experiences through which the student may 
e Scho P Path to maturity and growth in educational development. 

and Of the he '5 à place for learning; for experiencing adventures of the mind 
IDg his inde nds; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration of ideas. Dur- 
and is tale, S aduate years the student is led to strengthen his skills in analysis 
lory work ent for creative activity, through liberal use of project-type labora- 
i the appra dePendent thought and original ideas receive higher evaluation, 
ite ndergrad, s student achievements, than the rote recital of information 
Aculty | vi - uate program provides periodic evaluation and appraisal by a 

Ser of the student's ability and progress. 


Th 


dig 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


C § h 
tipi eel. admits those 
intellectual e 


applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
ffort in its environment. 
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Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps th 
student will take in his progress toward professional competence in engl 
ing, and indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the min 
mum preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successfully. E 

The applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


! ee : sles ni 
An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of Admissions of the Us 
versity an application blank which he must fill out completely and return 
the $25* application fee. 


STUDENTS FROM U. S. INSTITUTIONS 


: m 
Records presented become the property of the University and cannot be 
turned. 


FRESHMAN ADMISSION 


Consideration for admission is based on the following: í scho? 
1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high 
showing at least fifteen unitst; ake cok 
2. The principal’s statement that the applicant is prepared to undert 
lege work; ts: the 
3. Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board IT 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test, T 
Level I (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level 
ferred. ces do 
The qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumsta y 
not meet the above requirements will be considered by the School, whie 
prescribe admission tests. aisi 
Nine and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be 
uted as follows: three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geome forci 
half in plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one o 
language or history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction 
science requirement but may be counted as an elective unit. E 4 
It is recommended that both physics and chemistry be studied in hig ndation 
A high school course in solid geometry is recommended as à firm 
for college mathematics. the ofi 
An applicant must arrange to have sent directly from his school to «co! 
of Admissions the academic record of his first seven terms in secon incip! 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from his ry of 
This information may be supplied on a form provided by the Univers infor 
a standard form used by the secondary school provided all essent 
tion is included. 
rd jon UNG 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washint. eth] 
sity. The application fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who Wince 19^ 
a degree candidate at the time of his last registration at this University an LI 


at another institution. regat? 
‘ in the ags 
t A unit represents a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in 


than 120 sixty-minute periods of prepared classroom work. 


d has no 
po 
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Quantitative 
not more than 
acceptable units 
Courses to m 


Deficiency.—A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen 
may be admitted to a prescribed program which includes 
ake up his deficiencies. 


"EOULAR ADMISSION 
Applicants for regular admission who wish to begin study in the fall semester 
late plans early in the senior high school year. The University 
ave applications submitted during the fall term of the senior high 
» although applications will be accepted up to March 1. Students 
aply no 4 at mid-term wishing to begin study in the spring semester must 

ater than December 1. Applications and all required credentials of 
*T sessio Shing to begin study in either the first or second term of the sum- 

~on must be received prior to March 1. 


PARLY DECISION PLAN 
ex tilted applicant who wants to begin college in the fall semester and 
Th appli early Buarantee of space, the University offers an early decision plan. 

P'icant need only indicate on the application form that he wishes an 
Prior t “cision and have all required credentials in the Office of Admissions 
tatio Ovember 1. A decision will be mailed by December 15. The decla- 


o Jni | 
Rind intent to attend the University and a $200 tuition deposit (plus an 
À nal $200 housin 


“omitted p., g deposit for resident students), nonrefundable, must be 
the a d tenuary 15 to reserve space. 

e Et IS accepted under the early decision plan but fails to submit 

Can y January 15, he will be reconsidered along with all other appli- 


» LOF ry Um : 
egular admission, as described above. 


T 

RANSFER STUDENTS 
Ta 

Cr icai, dents from other institutions must submit application and required 
Mester prior to Augusi 15 for the fall semester, December 15 for the spring 
The tran "d | for the Summer Sessions. 

He Must " er student must be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct. 

"ester f 5 eligible to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
seeks admission to this University. 

has attended one or more institutions of higher learning 

istrar to mail directly to the Office of Admissions a tran- 

n though credits were not earned. 

ewer than 60 semester hours of acceptable work (C or 

bs in. rk from an accredited institution), he must request that 
ent to | record and College Entrance Examination Board Test scores 

ce of Admissions. 


ENTS 
FROM FOREIGN INSTITUTIONS 


» required records, 


age and scores on the Test of English as a Foreign 
than Ma See below 


) must be received from all foreign applicants no later 
r and November 1 for the spring semester, 


or the fall semeste 
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REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions attended to send directly ® 
the Office of Admissions official credentials listing subjects studied, grade 
ceived, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified copies of diplo 
and certificates from secondary schools and all colleges and universities ? 
tended are required. Records of state examinations and certificates are ? 
needed. All records become the property of the University and cannot 
returned. 


LANGUAGE TEST 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the Ten 
English as a Foreign Language. Students are responsible for making arra? 
ments for taking the test and should address inquiries to: TOEFL, Educ, 
Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed app sl 
tion form should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well 10 iy 
vance of the beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks # ies 
sion. A $10 test fee, which should be remitted with the application, eit 
the student to have his test score sent to three different institutions. pr 
tion for the Test of English as a Foreign Language does not constitute a 
cation for admission to George Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains 
of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, and the fication 
of the test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and APP at the 
blank. On the application for the test, the student should specify © arsit) 
scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington Un" 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

If additional tests are prescribed, necessary instructions will be 
applicant by the Office of Admissions 


il 
a descrip? 


sent t0 ^ 


READMISSION 


A student previously registered in the University who was not register ion 
campus during the immediately preceding semester must apply for em 

Final dates for applying are the same as those for "Transfer -— reg 
page 15. If the student applies as a degree candidate and was poon her inst! 
istered as a nondegree student, or if he has attended one or more e offici 
tutions during his absence from the University, he must have comple" be 
transcripts sent to the Office of Admissions from each institution - jon att 
fore his application will be considered. Applications for rea 


: ho 
considered on the basis of regulations currently effective. mission y 
The application fee is waived for a student applying for em at 

> »gistr? i 

was registered as a degree candidate at the time of his last reg st regis" 


1 ; ~e his 
University and has not registered at another institution since h 


tion at this University 


TUITION DEPOSIT cd 
: - S44 : or 
Upon notification of acceptance, a $100 tuition deposit ($200 " 
mitted by early decision, see page 15) will be required of a tuition 


. ; ^ " Mt aiite war 
dents including those readmitted. The deposit is credited tc 
is not refundable. 


& 
pi 
Ree 
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ADVANCED 51 ANDING 


C ^ 
REDIT FOR ADVAN¢ ED PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS 


Advanc 

^ anced standing may be granted for study at the collegiate level in advanced 
EL. i £ 

5 Tses in an approved secondary school, if substantiated by Satisfactory per- 
rmance ) 

, ance in the appropriate Advanced Placemen 


t Examination of the College 

sibility M nation Board. Arrangement for the examination is the respon- 

; the applicant and should be made with the College Board, Advanced 

ent : Xaminations, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
n, N.J. 08540 or 194 7 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94707. 

© applicant must 


"Dlrance Exami 


request the examining service to submit the test papers 
the Office of Admissions. Consideration is given to both the 
erlormance on the examination and the quality and content of the 
completed by the applicant. Credit may be withheld pending 
tory completion of hig 
Otal credit that : 


tha may be so granted is up to 30 semester hours. not more 
semester 


Satisf; 
Sfa A 
ac her-level courses in the same field 


hours of which may be in any one examination area 


TIONS 


anding may be granted for work successfully completed at accred- 


nly w Ons of higher learning. Credit will be granted for transferred work 
*n it meets the 


Work of low 
Or transfer 


CREDIT 


ed : 
ered amount of credit e 


E. arned in service schools since 1941 may be consid- 
assignment to 


qualified degree candidates in the School of Engineering 


Applied « . 
photostat d Science Veterans should submit to the Office of Admissions 
Matic o M ‘ 
fully Compe Of their service school records. indicating courses success- 
Guide te pleted with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the 
? 


zi e à 
aluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces 


REGULATIONS 


gulari 
ons ESA : - 
1-49. oa regarding Ri GISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES are stated on pages 
ler Į niversity rp, gulations, on pages 55—58 
A 
ENDANCE 
Stud 
ent ay 
are pai RD not attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
* Regular . : : 
Cours, Or u ur attendance is required. A student may be dropped from any 
A s ndue absence. 


ent s » x e 
Of Susna SuSpended for any cause may not attend classes during the period 
Pension, : J > 
i. © Stu : 
Sy... "dent jc ny 
* Tegist nt is expected to attend every meeting of the course in which he 
ered, fy : 


Y prepared to carry on the work required. The student is held 
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responsible for all work in the course, and all absences must be excused before 
provision will be made for him to make up the work missed. Excuses for ? 
sences from examinations which have been announced in advance can be 
tained only by written application to the instructor in charge of the course 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation may register for n° 
more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours 4 wee 
who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester hours. In excep 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's permission. — 0 

A student previously unemployed who accepts employment after registratio 
must immediately report that fact to the Dean so that his schedule may 
adjusted if necessary. 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 
e faculty’ 


pe 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourages a clos 
student relationship. Every entering undergraduate student is assigned a dis- 
nent faculty adviser to assist him in orienting himself in the professional the 
cipline. Faculty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, fe 
achievement and maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, e 
sional development, and extracurricular activity as part of the educational P 

ess. The adviser represents the student in all cases requiring faculty -— 

Students must obtain their advisers' approval of programs of study Pr ogret 
registration. Until a student has completed the work required for the p 
he must consult his adviser in all academic matters. However, an advise ed 
not deny a student entry into any course or activity to which he 1$ en 
under the regulations of the School. 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems with t 
or instructors at any time; and parents or guardians are invited to 
the Dean and advisers concerning any student problems. ith th? 

Faculty advisers discharge their counseling duties in accordance w . 


heir advisth 
consult 


high principles of their professional responsibility; however, the final 

sibility for a student's action lies wholly with the student. 

SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS f 
t index s 


An undergraduate student must maintain a cumulative quality-po!n 
at least 2.00. 


GRADES 


4 at 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar 


close of each semester. ;D 
The following grading system is used: A, excellent; B, good; C e the 
passing; F, failing; CR, credit. Whenever a grade has not been -— ed- 
symbol 7 (incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) : isfa” 
An / (incomplete) grade is given by an instructor only for reason for 
tory to the instructor and presented to him before the last day of repe?! 


the semester in which the course is given. An / cannot be remove yet 
ing the course. An / cannot be made up after the lapse of on 


e calen 
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nent by Written permission of the Dean's Council. 
Ved within one 


A student may 


An I which is not re- 
calendar year is automatically changed to an F. 

not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 
rade of D or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 
o statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the 


T : 
HE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholastic st 


y anding is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtained by 
Widing the " 


Which th number of quality points by the number of semester hours for 

niversin, Student has registered, both based on the complete record in this 
Quai Y applicable to the degree Objective of the student. 

Points, i Points are computed from grades as follows: A, four points; B, three 

Which the two points: D, one point; F, no points, for each semester hour for 

tred in d tee has registered. Courses marked W, J, or CR are not consid- 

When a fo ermining the index, except that courses marked 7 will be considered 

ti Ei Sjan grade is recorded. Grades in Courses taken at another institu- 

^ 2A" Considered in computing the quality-point index. i 

00 in all to graduate, a student must have a quality-point index of at least 

Nering phim taken at this University, and accepted in the School of Engi- 

_ Mid-sem Pplied Science. 

instruc ka ester Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, 

satisfactop report to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is un- 
ctor «e Y receipt of a warning notice the student must consult his in- 

e advi IS adviser immediately. ; 
Pleteg bef iser may prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com- 
9re the end of the current semester. 

9^.—An undergraduate student whose quality-point index falls below 

“ced on probation. This probation extends over the period in which 

tended gy COTpletes a minimum of 12 semester hours of study and may be 
A stud a longer period. 


includin ent on probation is required to follow a specified program of study, 


tobati 
"JU is 
the ap, PI 


Stude & remedial studies as prescribed, and is not eligible to participate in 
IVities, 
"Pension. An unde 


£29 at the rgraduate student whose quality-point index is below 
alls below end of his probationary period is suspended. A student whose index 
student after removal from probation is suspended. 

Mester or Suspended for poor scholarship may apply to be readmitted in the 
Year, Summer session which begins next after an interval of one calendar 
the ro au dent readmitted after suspension is on probation. In no case will 
"lbende ‘onary period after readmission exceed 24 hours of study. A student 

twice for Poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 


HONORg LIST 
* Facuj 
Honors T4 of the Schoo} reco 


Mose soho, Containing the 
l Olastic achieve 


gnizes meritorious scholastic achievement by an 
names of candidates for undergraduate degrees 
ment satisfies all of the following requirements: 


ality-point index is equal to or exceeds 3.00 on a mini- 
rs in one semester. 


Semester hou 


SS 
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| 2. No grade below C has been received during the qualifying period. 

| M | ll 3. No disciplinary action has been taken in respect to the student. nd 
The Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall and spring semesters ® 

displayed in an appropriate public place in the School. A notation is made © 

| the student’s record each time his name is included in the List. 


| | | | USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 

l Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatisfacto 
may be reported by the instructor to the Dean. The Dean may assign supp 
T mentary work, without academic credit, varying in amount with the ne wi 
M | the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to a course, the regular " 
tion fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be delayed for failure 

| l| | make up any such deficiency in English to the satisfaction of the Dean. 


|| | GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


| See page 57 for general requirements for graduation. ont 
| | | | Residence —A minimum of 30 weeks and 30 semester hours must be C jon 
| pleted in residence. Summer work may be counted. Unless special perm, 
a I | | is granted by the Dean to study elsewhere, the work of the final year mv 
completed in residence. 


| 4l HONORS " 

LM | ; With distinction.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred “with disini 

| at the discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point » this 

| | | 3.50 or higher on all work taken at this institution. To be eligible of the — 

' ! Ld honor a student must have completed at this institution at least one-hal | 

| E | | work required for the degree. — | 

| I HIM | Special honors.—A Bachelor's degree may be conferred with xen e sU | 

i ! ors," at the discretion of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement " follow 
IE | i dent's senior year work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the | 

n i ing regulations: py ° 

| | 1. The student must have his candidacy for special honors nning 

Il | department chairman representing his major field not later than 

i | | of his senior year. the tim? 

| jil | 2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set a 

f his candidacy is approved. jicy- po" 

| j 3. No student will be awarded special honors unless he has à quà 

| index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. ed at this 

4. To be eligible for special honors a student must have complet 

i} | institution at least one-half of the work required for the degree. 


H proved : 
a the beg! 


THE CURRICULA E | 


| The four four-year curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor 

| | parenthetic designation of the major; for example, Bachelor of * re 8095. | 
trical Engineering). Students who are deficient in preparation de um 

period; those who are admitted with advanced standing or Who as | 


| sessions can complete the requirements in less time. 
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ri The Program of the first five semesters (214 years) is common to all cur- 
icula ; . 

[V m ànd provides the essential broad base of scientific principles, mathemati- 
a te 


Chniques, an 
Tee semesters. 


Minimum total of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the degree 
OWever 


required > Students are encouraged to elect additional course work above the 
minimum to the extent their interests and the School's offerings permit. 
Ment Ser — offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Measure- 
ing may En. and Mechanical Engineering. Students in Electrical Engineer- 
Select an area of concentration in € omputer Science. 
semester dent is assisted by his faculty adviser, w ho approves his program each 
Very be ! ror to registration. For the guidance of the student and his adviser, 
Reading” nning student takes the School s placement examinations in English, 
& Algebra, and Trigonometry. The student must take remedial work in 


any of thes ; | | 
i these areas in which he is deficient. prior to enrollment in courses in 
area of deficiency, 


d culture underlying the professional courses of the last 


aon 
ASIC CURRICULUM 


(Se 

»emeste i i : 
^ er hours of credit are indicated in parenthesis following the name of 
Course) 


First Semester 


Che wa 
hem 11: General ¢ hemistry (4) 


Soe 51: Applications of « omputers (3) 
— Calculus I (3) 
ective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 to 6) 
Second Semester 
Ch x iors vs 
Math 12 General C hemistry (4) 
9s Calculus II (3) 
Electi 0: Introductory Modern Physics (4) 
ive: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 to 6) 
Third Semester 
Math 2 ` i 
t Calculus III (3) 
Phys * Calculus IV (3) 
hys 51 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 


Elective. Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 
*: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3 to 6) 


Fourth Semester 
ADS so. ^e T" 
PS ^u Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (4) 
Phy 45. ,Eineering Analysis I (3) 
<5: Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2) 
Elective, Introduction to Experimental Physics (2) 


d Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


hysics take Physics 1 (4); 


students deficient in English take English 1x (3) 
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Ap S 60: 
Ap S 114: 
EE 11: 
EE 31: 
ME 131: 


Fifth Semester 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics II (4) 
Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Linear Networks I (3) 

Fields and Waves I (3) 

Thermodynamics (3) 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ae $ : : : . | 10 
Civil engineering is the broad branch of engineering most closely related 
daily human activities. Study in this area prepares for careers in the det 
buildings, bridges, aircraft and missile frames, tunnels, and dams; the plan 


of cities; and research on new types of structures, new materials, an 


methods of construction. 


The concentration of study outlined below provides the essentials fo i 
ning a career upon graduation, for registration as a professional civil eng 


as required by law, and for continuing study at the graduate level. 


CE 121: 
CE 140: 
EE 20: 
ME 126: 
ME 134: 


Elective: 


CE 122: 
CE 161: 


CE 165: 
CE 183: 


CE 191: 


ME 171: 


CE 163: 
CE 168: 
CE 170: 
CE 192: 
CE 194: 
E Ad 140: 


First Five Semesters 


See Basic Curriculum (pages 21-22) 


Sixth Semester 


Structural Theory I (3) 

Materials Science (3) 

Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Fluid Mechanics (3) 

Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


Structural Theory II (3) 

Earth Science (3) 

Materials Engineering (3) 

Urban Planning (3) 

Structural Design I (3) 

Mechanics of Deformable Solids 1 (3) 


Eighth Semester 
Environmental Engineering (3) 
Soil Mechanics (3) 

Hydraulic Engineering (3) 
Structural Design II (3) 
Design Projects (3) 
Engineering Economics (3) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering in which practical ced dis 


theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated to provide 


a well-ba an 


r begit 


Th 
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Cipline, p 


asic sciences such as physics and mathematics form the roots on 
ineering builds to create a truly applied science and to 
H0 aed niques necessary to solve problems. Analysis, synthesis, and 
8^ go hand in hand. The electrical engineering curriculum is designed to 
wi ent with such an integrated approach. The first two years of 
ences coya culum are devoted to developing a sound foundation of basic sci- 
neering ER with engineering sciences. The third year continues with engi- 
Year jg E and starts going deeper into electrical engineering. The fourth 
A ii devoted to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student 
or ranching of either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum 
: 8 off into an area of concentration in computer science. 
laborator Partment of Electrical Engineering has recently acquired modern 
Unity a including its own computer. The student has an oppor- 
coupled ma o" last year to work on individual projects where his ingenuity, 
nee, acuity advice and guidance, permits him to concentrate in areas 
erino M, communications, microwaves, control, electronics, medical 
B Circuits, and others. 


€ sche 
time ae eduling of courses has been arranged to accommodate both the full- 
end the 


during th part-time student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a year 
ed 


ay for full-time students. and once every two years in the evening 
t-time Students 

e Curriculum 
ediately 


engin 


prepares the student either for entering graduate school 
upon graduation, or for a career in electrical engineering and 
Ry : 

Praduate studies later Graduates usually go on to research, design, 


» Sales, technical management, production, or graduate studies, as 


teaching. 


Louis de Pi è e r , P 
an, Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engineering 
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First Five Semesters 


See Basic Curriculum (pages 21-22) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 

EE 62: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 

EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves (3) 

EE 163: Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (3) 

EE 177: Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Eighth Semester 


EE 114: Linear Active Networks (3) 

EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
EE 142: Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
EE 160: Electrical Measurements (3) 

EE 164: Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (3) 


EE 172: Control Systems (3) 


Computer Science 
First Five Semesters 


See Basic Curriculum (pages 21-22) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) 

EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 

EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) 

EE 62: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 


Seventh Semester 


EE 113: Network Analysis and Design (3) 

EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
EE 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 
EE 157: Machine and Assembly Language P 
EE 163: Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


rogramming (3) 
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Eighth Semester 


EE 122: Pulse and W aveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

EE 142: Information Transmission. Modulation, and Noise (3) 
EE 154: Digital Computer Design (3) 

EE 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 
EE 164: Electrical Engineering I aboratory II (3) 

EE 172: 


Control Systems (3) 


MEAST on 

ASUREMENT SCIENCE 
Mone 
Measurement Scie 
“asurement, 
activities 
ec 


nce concerns the design, construction, and use of instruments 


The curriculum prepares for 
missiles, and space vehicles; measurements 
and properties of materials; determination of standards of 
light, heat, optics, electricity, etc.; 
and in medicine; 
and execution of 
quality of manuf 


€ gra Wm 
facturi &raduate wil] find many opportunities in sp 
8, and research. 


aPplicati 
ca . 
tic instruments 


and the design of experiments. 
as testing of rockets, 
4 aracteristics 
iei emen in 
ii Science 
4 8 design 
“ONtro| of 


of t 


measurement in various 
design and construction of measuring instru- 
experiments and tests of various kinds: and 
actured products. 


ace research, industry, manu- 
Opportunities are especially good in the design and 


n of 


First Five Semesters 


See Basic Curriculum (pages 21-22) 


"the the 


Sixth Semester 


C ; . ? 
E Ad ae Materials Science (3) 
ER 12. ~Ngineering Analysis (3) 


EE 20. Linear Networks II (3) 
a? Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ME 126: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 


Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Seventh Semester 


Meas 101: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
eaS 111. Measurement Science I (3) 


"Tal. echanical Measurement (3) 
nS tni m Measurement (3) 
* Measurement Laboratory (3) 
Eighth Semester 
EE 125 ad tenn o E. 


ER 160. Pulse and Wavesh 


j aping Electronic Design (3) 
Meas 102. Electrica] Me 7 


asurements (3) 


eaS 113. ņ caSUrement Science II (3) 
tS 13 Dstrumentation (3) 


tas 135. Tessure Measurement (3) 


*ásurement Projects I aboratory (3) 


TN 
Mnt ea 
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MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Mechanical engineering has become increasingly comprehensive in the range o 
its activities. The mechanical engineering curriculum provides a backgror s 
for careers in research, design, development, and manufacturing in & ye 
variety of industries. The mechanical engineer is concerned with the behav 
and processing of materials; the analysis and design of energy systems; | 
physical behavior and use of fluids; and the construction of mechanical systé 
mechanisms, machines, control systems, power devices «(e 
Course offerings in the field of mechanical engineering (beyond those s " 
Basic Curriculum) are divided into three major groups: mechanics and - 
rials, thermal and fluid sciences, mechanical systems and design. The vu 
gram of study outlined below is based on the concept that the mechani 


~hnie 
oni echn! 
engineer must be prepared to meet the challenge of ever-increasing te 


and economic problems m 
The four-year undergraduate curriculum has been designated to prn 

fairly comprehensive basic mechanical engineering education. The prep . 

is adequate for beginning the practice of mechanical engineering upon 5 lav 

ation, and provides the essential knowledge for registration às requiree ^? 

for practice as a professional mechanical engineer. i speci 
The program also serves as preparation for graduate study in any 


ized fields of mechanical engineering 
im: 


nics 
x i " + os oping Mecha 
G.M. Arkilic, Chairman of the Department of Engineering ! 
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First Five Semesters 


See Basic Curriculum (pages 21-22) 


Sixth Semester 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 
EE 20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
ME 134 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
ME 148 Ther modynamic Analysis (3) 
Elective Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Seventh Semester 
CE 165 


: Materials Engineering (3) 
ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
Advanced Dynamics (3) 
: Mechanics of Deformable Solids I (3) 
m 187: Heat 7 ransfer Theory (3) 
E 191: Mechanical Design I (3) 


Eighth Semester 


E ^ 
- 140: Engineering Economics (3) 
:172: Control Systems (3) 
E 152: à 


ME 192: Mechanical Engineering 1 aboratory (3) 
ME 194. Mechanical Design II (3) 

Energy Conversion (3) 
Technical (3) 


E Graduate Study 


Th 
ing HOO OF EN( 
and E s degrees o 
In ii ctor of Scie 
i 
Where $ graduate 


t 
tandin 9 the edu 


ÀINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE offers graduate study lead- 


f Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
nce, 


PPlication e individual student by concentration on principles and theii 
detai, : rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniques and specialized 
"ation an4 Program is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 

Gr needs, 

; uat : : , 
lenge; © Study may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
Proy, hich the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
he iver. Student may select courses in other departments of instruction in 

SHY in order to serve specific needs or objectives 
THE MASTER'S PROGRAMS 
Th 
ent’ i 
t ma " Program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 


€signe 


d to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 
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in 
mum program consists of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses 
! , : ant tô 
the major field and area of concentration, a Master's thesis ( equivalent i 
semester hours), and a Master's Comprehensive Examination. Students W^ 


, à ir 
undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequisites may be requ 


to take more than 30 semester hours 


i Fa , are 
Upon admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study 


depart 
ara 
y“ 


determined by any prerequisites established and the requirements of thë 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in r t 
tion for the Master's Comprehensive Examination must be approved y 


student's adviser and the appropriate department chairman 


ADMISSION 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropri 
Bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capaci es 
productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate gra 
Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data ired 
An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be "T 
to take prescribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student | ies 
ficient 


being admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, if such de 
are minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allow" salt 
take a limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergr? $ 
courses in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate co 
thus taken fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree- ng 
For additional admissions requirements for the degree of Master o in 
neering Administration, see page 35; for the degree of Master of Scienot o 
field of Operations Research, see pages 33-34. Candidates for the € " 
Master of Science in the field of Electrical Engineering must have satis ration 
cific undergraduate requirements, depending upon the area of conce 
Students should consult the special brochure The Graduate Program ! 


trical Engineering. 


AO 


Lea 


-WME M 


mn» T, 
van n n n ns 
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“MISSION PROCEDURI 

Forms for application for admission are available at the School of | ngineering 

fee plied Science. They must be submitted, together with the application | 
Deering 4 ud the Admissions Secretary, Room 100, Tompkins Hall of Engi- 

an Se PaPe Washington 1 niversity, W ashington à D. 20006, no later 

ter, gown: l foi the fall semester, December 15 for the spring semes- 

Sion Y 1 for the first summer session, and June 1 for the second summer ses- 


high * applicant must request each educational institution attended since 
$c 
choo] graduation to send an offi 


cial transcript of his record directly to the | 
Xaminar: Secretary. If the applicant has completed the Graduate Record 
Plicant E he should request that his scores be sent to the School. The ap- 
Made, !! be notified by mail when a decision on his admission has been 


p missions 


All j ) | 
the inquiries and correspondence relative to admission should be directed to 
missions 


Secretary 


TRANcr 
ANSFER Cn; DIT 


U to 6 Seme " i 

Normaj Mester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
: ally must have 
u 


lo been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
n 


: be accepted in transfer, w hen 
Prova) cquirements in this School 
à IS adviser, 


» may applicable, to satisfy Master's | 
FE J 


However, the student must, with the ap- 
petition to the appropriate department chairman for such j 


| 
Stadu; 
ate 1 : 
AN Student may register for classes when he presents an official letter 
legis ‘Slon or his studer 
Stration is 


| 
be Oncurrent accepted for less than a semester or one summer session 
Ot tha n registration in this School 
Ine, or © Consortium 
the De another 


it identification card from the previous semester. No 


and in another institution not a mem- f 


of Universities of the W ashington Metropolitan Area, 


division of this University requires the written permission of 


ns or 
“Ong Tenth, ned: Prior to registration, Allowance of credit for work done 
ates and at another institution is at the discretion of the Dean 
y E ` c 
Schedule ^ E" Of registration are stated in the Calendar. page 5, and in the 
a 


sses published in advance of each semester 


LT THESIS 


' de | | 

[ Bree c. ; i 1 

y lo als ^ didate must submit an acceptable thesis to demonstrate his abil- 

i Uireg and ae dependent use of the knowledge and discipline of thought | 
TA | 

try veloped by graduate study, to furnish objective evidence of con- 


Clive 

we > : 3 x 

le Tesui er In a given field, and to demonstrate that he can communicate 
V 'S of hic 

Uden Is 


Work " , > cl "te r which the 
t in writing. Work of a suitable character for whic e 
f has Profe Y 


fac, pus Ssional responsibility may be considered, whether done on or | 
‘cult su : provided no significant amount of work is completed without | 
Pervision. " 


Part of pan: | 
Off... aPpr 4 registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit | 
fice) h Opriate de 


is th partment chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
“SIS area, approved by his faculty adviser. He must submit his 
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thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the School office, at i 
beginning of the semester in which he expects to graduate. Registration i 
thesis 299—300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice Y 
the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He 


didate enrolls in thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the dat 


the student will be granted an additional semester and must pay the - 
If the preparation of the thesis 


ous Registration" fee (see page 47) vi 
beyond the three semesters, approval for an extension of time will be p» 
and the student must reregister for thesis 300 and pay tuition as for à be 
course. The over-all time limit for earning the degree (see page 31) ma 
be exceeded 

A thesis may be submitted in final form one time 
thesis is determined exclusively by the Master's Comprehensive 
committee. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's candidacy and gf 


e the 
The acceptability % iof 
Examin? 
d grado 


study are terminated „duction of 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and repre ith € 
the thesis are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses: „posited 
and are © " 
e duplicate m 
plish or ? 


companying drawings, become the property of the University 
in the University Library and the School's Library, where th 
are bound and made available for circulation. Permission to pu 


material in them must be secured from the Dean 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION ant 
his thesis, the S9 
to demonstrate yi 
in the area "ho 
A candidal y 

ve first © 


After completing his prescribed program and submitting 
date must pass a Master’s Comprehensive Examination, 
stantial understanding of principles and method and their use 


interest. This Examination may be written, oral, or both. his 
p . ` " ! afi y » 
fails any portion of the Master's Comprehensive Examination M appro" 
tempt may be re-examined one more time if approval is given 4 amin? 
ate Examining Committee. In the event of failure to complete minate. 
tion satisfactorily, the student's candidacy and graduate study ter 
REGULATIONS d n pase 
"E 
a » statt 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES AND FINANCES art st 
44-49; other University regulations, on pages 55-58 
ATTENDANCE T 
.„ whic 
eat : » in WBIC qe 
The student is expected to attend every meeting of the course tudent ay b 
) : A s 
registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. P a ust 
s ; ad abse 
dropped from any course for undue absence. Excused à 


arranged with the instructor 


SCHOLARSHIP 4. god 
us; Fy Sd, 
- 3 ot assig” | 


minimum P 
ade 1$ 


Grades are indicated as A, excellent; B, good; C, 
CR. credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever 4 gre 


ma» 9o LL 
cree p n nn) 
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the sy r 
w bol / incomplete) or the symbol W (authorized withdrawal) is re- 
Porded, 


An Incomplete 


USt state 
aki State in writing the conditions to be satisfied and the time allowed for 
Ing up the 


may be given at the instructor's discretion. he instructor 


incomplete. An incomplete which is not removed within one 


"ar 1$ automatically changed to an / 


stude 
Udent may not repeat for credit a course in which he has received a 


Or above, unless required to do so by the department concerned. 
Statement to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the 
ale department chairman 


OF Macar 
Work laster’s Work, a minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate course 
With the grade of 


B or higher is required for graduation. Students who 
Tesi ur of F, or (except those registered prior to and in continuous 

e the 1967 fall semester) three grades below B, are barred from 
“nt in graduate courses and. ordinarily, will not be readmitted to 
Students who receive the grade of C in one or two courses 
ake additional course work to make up the minimum 24 semes- 
k with grades of B ( except those registered prior to and in con- 


$ Tesiden, 
esidence Since the 1967 fall semester) 


ESIDEN 
I 
Bener; 
al, a 
lime Sty t minimum of one year of full-time study, or the equivalent in part- 
Idy, must be 


completed in the School 


TMg : 
f TO ( : 
OMPLETE MASTER's DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A fy) ,. 
lo Hime M 


aster’ . 
"plete ^] ter's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar years 
St, all degree ra x - 
tus l'egistrat degree requirements, from the date of his first graduate-student 
Ca atio = " 
“Ndidate "n In prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time Master's 
Mate 1 I 


N IS allowe . 
Ot in Owed a maximum of five calendar years The time limit does 


ude . 
i © any " : 
as 0 gradus, Period of registration as an unclassified student before admis- 
a » 
De Uate Student status, nor 


Of Je n üpproveg 
absence 


does it encompass any specified period 

leave of absence Readmission is required upon expiration 

t under the conditions and requirements then prevailing. 

Mat eir id not complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
B ,,- Status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 


th nder ç 
e on 
Dean, ditions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


Nts 


T 
E 
: E ai 
UN OF MASTER OF SCIENC F 
etri 
Bi "I Engineerin 
"ric; 
lp al e , 
g 8ineering 
Many. Ptiences in ng, at the graduate level, provides one of the most stimulat- 
tig Y and asi advanced studies The student has reached a degree of 
asic : 
ety ng Work. Co nOwledge that allows him to enter into new avenues of 
e * Course z 
nte ks, electronic. Y Prepare the student in areas of concentration such as 
; li le . 
e AR a c Systems. fields and Waves, communications, computer sciences, 
a ystem 
dent ș * and medical engineering. Depending upon the interest of 
, ome of the è é 


Programs leading to the degree of Master of Science 


EE s 


SS 
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are given at the NASA-Langley Research Center, Langley Station, Hamp 

Virginia. NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering facilities 

equipment are utilized whenever feasible. w 
The graduate programs are formulated to take into consideration the $5. 


dent's individual strengths, potentials, skills, aspirations, and abilities. m 

are determined, through consultation, by the student and his faculty oa : 

Their purpose is to provide the student with a thorough understanding "T 

area of concentration and at the same time to provide him with the 

of knowledge necessary in modern engineering. p 
eded educ 


he cours 


tional service to the Washington technical community. Many of t eme 
have been developed after consultation with private industry and gove ning 
x and eve 


agencies of the area. They are offered during both the afternoon | 
with a principle of rotation from year to year adv" 
The Department of Electrical Engineering has continuously kept the Ps 
ate program up to date, through constant contact with recent develoP 
through its own research, and through the addition of several experts 1M ovid 


x » f 
priate fields serving as part-time and adjunct faculty. The Department P 


a well-balanced, modern graduate program grad 
s 
In order to provide the student with detailed information about ^ tions 
programs, from the point of view of procedures, requirements, regu m. 


z ; ally a 
scope, the Department of Electrical Engineering publishes annually “aime 
brochure to supplement the present catalogue. In addition, the 


publishes special pamphlets describing specific programs 


Engineering Mechanics acai 
> the past twe 
g the pa " 


Dynamic developments in science and technology durin k 
he engineer jqu* 


and, most likely, in decades to come, will require that t 
with newly emerging technological disciplines, as well as with new i 
in analysis, design, and computation. Under these circumstances, it i 
that graduate education in advanced technology will assume à vita» pol? 

E l- fa tec got 


ion of knowl m 


ically oriented society and world. Amidst this proliferat 
technological specialty, the School adheres to the principl 
depth in scientific fundamentals should be the characteri 
graduate program of study that attempts to prepare the graduate stu 
with the engineering developments of today and of the future. anics E 

The graduate program in the Department of Engineering Mecha gin 
diverse, encompassing the broad areas of solid mechanics, siu 


and the thermal within ae 
engineering. ticity» Í e 

g | elasticity: Peres. 

broad categories are programs of study and research in the € isl 


x . ory 
ticity, and fracture of solids; the mechanics of continua, the a shells ini 
the theory of plate’ includ 


d desig — sing ^ 
amic t att 


ing, soil mechanics and foundation engineering, 
sciences, as well as fluid mechanics and aerospace 


structural reliability; nonlinear structural 
structures: soil mechanics; classical and statistical the 2 ressiDle ^ og 
: .exses; incompr ^. regc 
mass transfer; energy conversion; combustion processes, ics an figh! 
l- amics 

pressible, laminar viscous, and hypersonic flows; gas dyne an space 

"e ma . 
kinetics; analytical and nonlinear mechanics; advanced dyn 


"a Ps 
eae Peete 
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and c 
celesti; s 
tems: tial mechanics; dynamic 


stability of flight structures; propulsion sys- 
> and ae 


rothermochemistry Depending upon the 


interest of the student, 


Nie Master of Science are given at 
ANASA.] angley Research Center, Langley Station. Hampton, 
NASA. § 


ate uri; angley’s extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment | 

ed Whenever feasible | 

Opre 

Provi Brams of study are flexible and can be interdisciplinary in nature with 
s - 

ion for collateral study in 


Programs leading to the degree of 


Virginia. 


related areas offered by other departments 


and the University. Each program is arranged to fit the indi- 
ds and interests of the 


lilize effective graduate student, and at the same time to | 

ely his previous experience and background. This background 
Ces, or an | include an undergraduate degree in engineering, the physical 
TN EL mathematics. Each graduate student is en a faculty 
&culty tel © Oasis of his study interests, thereby enabling a close student- 


ationship to develop during the course of his program 


Operations Re 


Search 


he 
TOor: : 
lS o Bn Bram in Operations 


o istered by tl 
Objecti.. ` 
Whose Jective of 


Research leading to the degree of Master of Science 
e Department of I ngineering Administration 

the program in Operations Research is to prepare students 
àte background training was in engineering, mathematics, 
Sciences for Study in depth of 


nt decis 
A lon-mi 
“Xpan, e na 


ded Py 
owing a Scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, combined with 
ede ; : 
deman " ods in technical as well as social areas, have 
Th li ur Individuals tr 
WX Scipline 
‘latisti a oga of operations research uses scientific principles supported by 
of om mathematical methodology to study the function and structure 
ty, PX. technic : 
aluat nic 


ageme analytically-oriented techniques of 


king and applications 


created increased 
ained in the discipline of operations analysis. 


te * the b al industrial, military, and social systems in an effort to | | 
Tlà to jud m able effects of proposed courses of action, to establish cri- | 
Making L» the effectiveness. of these courses, and to assist managers in 

ram in "islons. to 


maximize financial return or minimize costs. The pro- 
research provides 


tion of many 


ivojy;„ OPerati ; 
i Olving t tions a scientific basis for solving problems 
Mereste e interac 


of of th factors, organizational components in the 
ew > T s : 

the "system, ole 9r total problem. This breadth of interest is an example 
kp Plex fun “Pproach” in the sense that a system is an interconnected 
The Bin w; "lionally related components. Most operations research prob- 
“his d : ith aspects of the 
* a wh Ot mean th 


Wer le Ust a h operations research is not concerned with the system | 
lem y Start wi p the industrial. mechanical, electrical, or chemical engi- | | 
* 80 dogs ith the Study of subsystems or components of a general prob- 
© Operations researcher | 
Dus 
lh ada. a OPERATIONS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


d 
2) nition to 


28 


“Duns. * met an adequate knowledge of statistics. This require- 
$ or ap atisfactory completion of the following undergraduate 
Proveg e i > 


Quivalents: | ngineering Administration 115, Engineering 


admission to graduate study (see pages 
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Analvsis; and Statistics 189—90, Mathematical Probability and Applications 

' or better (unless the requirement 

a undergt Í 
the stude 
at any ? 
S is l 
ration 


student is required to earn the grade of € 
stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon his admission) in eacl 


ate prerequisite course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, 


is barred from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repe 


the undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite course 


applicable toward the degree of Master of Science in the field of Ope 


Research. 


REQUIRED COURSES 


Required courses for the degree of Master of Science in the field 


Research are Engineering Administration 269-70, 272, 273, and ^ 
Students must complete Engineering Administration 269, 270, and 273 
attempting any other courses; however, in certain cases, permission 
granted for concurrent registration. Students normally register for an 
à è E ogram. 


plete Engineering Administration 272 in the last semester of the pr 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION i 
e 
e of Maste! i 


aduate "t 
sciences 
overn 


The principal objective of the program leading to the degre 
Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergr 
ground training was in engineering, mathematics, or physical 
positions of major managerial responsibility in American industry, 8 


med! 


or the armed services 


inistrat ion 


i ; a Sa dm 
H.E. Smith, Chairman of the Department of Engineering A 
I 
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The Program is designed to help the student develop a broad understanding 


Of the , 
the administrative process 


Although years of experience are required to 
ane the skills, insight, and maturity of judgment which distinguish " 
Mana : manager in technical and scientific enterprises, a graduate professiona 
,. Bement curriculum can provide the student with an effective start as a 
jet The curriculum provides an opportunity for the student to gain - 
areas anding and to develop some useful managerial skills in the functiona 


of engineering 
© student in f 
istrative poi 


administration One of the major purposes is to assist 
orming the habit of examining problems from an over-all ad- 
€ explici nt of view. The individual's own particular y. had QU poe 
e o - Process of relating this experience to the theoretical structure w " 

t graduate study, provides each student with a personal 


fra © build in 
f reference through which he may interpret management in a rapidly 


e ano} 
nging world. 


Suce 
rcessful education for 


engineering administration implies a clear statement 
| or: t it is that an 


engineering manager must do, an analysis of the broad 
In Management, and a final detailing of modern quantita- 


Useful in making and executing decisions. It is the aim of the 


n | O keep alive a spirit of general inquiry and a problem- 
The orientation. 
lenge p nagement of technical enterprise is probably the most difficult chal- 
Stang abe The professional engineering manager today must under- 
Market l my the rapidly changing technologies but also the rapidly anges 
"gineering o "ere these technologies are applied for society's apu tes 
eS and the Administrator is the link between these rapidly changing technolo- 
In imm, needs of society in general | J 
nager „>> the program of study has for its objective the education c 
skil] Possessing a combination of technical know-how and administrative 


IGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


: ^q 
requirements for admission to graduate study (see pages 28 


40m 


Ons, th ant must have an adequate knowledge of the principles of human 
Thi, ^ the 
IS fean: 


*qu fundamentals of accounting, and the fundamentals of statistics. 
Iremen: n. £ 
Maduate q vent can be met by s 
he. - Courses Or ap 
DBineerin y 
Sve 
be Ychology 


atisfactory completion of the following under- 
Proved equivalents Accounting 115, Survey of Account- 
Administration 115, Engineering Analysis; and Psychology 
he Ser (unle of Management. A student is required to earn the grade of C 
dis missio rss the requirement is stipulated to be a grade of B or better upon 
reme) ach undergraduate prerequisite course. If this scholarship 
NU Permi Yet the student is barred from further enrollment. A student 
lor ated to repeat any of the undergraduate prerequisite courses. Credit 


šes Is not applicable toward the degree of Master of Engi- 
ation, 


in e 


Ca ànd quantitative approaches are emphasized in addition 
theories of 


Sequence of 


administration. A program of study consisting of an 
Courses is prescribed for each student in conference 
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à; : vietratio? 
with an adviser. Students are required to complete Engineering Administrat; 


211-12, 269-70, and 299—300; the remainder of the program is elective. 9^ 
neering Administration 211—12 and 269—70 must be taken prior to the € me 
courses, except that in certain cases permission may be obtained for concu ond 
registration. Students who wish to take courses in operations research. j 
Engineering Administration 269-70 should take Engineering Administr? 
273 prior to or concurrently with other operations research courses. 


THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a program of advan 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Science. This pref c 
is limited to recognized fields in engineering or applied science in vin 
entific discipline exists and for which the University has adequate resou : í 
The Doctoral discipline is designed to prepare the student for à cue af 
creative scholarship by providing a broad background of knowledge "T 


understanding of research methods. It requires study of interrelate 
est. 
? T p t—ma ev 
The discipline for the degree is divided into two stages. The firs of 


of a study of interrelated fields of learning which support the genera p 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examination. T "T. 

composed of research investigation of a particular subject in à spe" qm 
and the presentation of such research findings in a written dissertation 
nates in the final examination. 


learning as well as original research in the field of central inte 


ADMISSION TO DOCTORAL STUDY 
inc. 
le 
tab " 


or advanced study, 
ether with ee d 

.« hav ' 
He must hà rials " 


The applicant must have adequate preparation f 
a satisfactory Master’s degree, or the equivalent, tog 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. l 
ities and interests beyond the mere assimilation of organizee , pal 
formal courses of instruction. Originality of mind combined wit the 9 
judgment and accuracy in observation or experiment are necessary 

cessful applicant. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION » ge 
Well in advance of the opening of the semester for which the ra 
admission, he should correspond with and preferably have à pen od. 
with the Dean or department chairman of his proposed field of $ nt's qu 
cuss the University's facilities for guidance in this field, the appie applica 
cations, and the possibilities of an effective doctoral program. if z e detail 
for admission is indicated, the student will be advised concerning 


application procedure. 


t in i 
portant © ie 
s — t 
A reading knowledge is required of two foreign language? im assed , 
student's field of interest. One language examination must 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


TIAFI 
cee reer 
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lime nf 
eo 9i n 
of beginning doctoral study. The second must be passed before admission 


l0 the 
alif qualifying examination and within one year of the start of study for the 
lying examination 


STUDY p 
Y FOR QUALIFYING H XAMINATION 


Upon adm 
4 faculty 
© insure 
fiel 


Ru 


ISSIOn to study 


for the qualifying examination the student is assigned 
adviser, 


who directs his studies. The adviser assigns fields of learning 
the student's breadth of knowledge and support research in his central 


d, advi I 
um concerning the scope and content of these fields of studv, and 


id Ses 

eS hi 
Ours Y» In preparation for his examination. A minimum of 30 semester 
. > OF for 


lyin mal study beyond the Master's work is required prior to the quali- 
| ey examination. 


This requirement does not include any deficiencies to be 


ade 

u " 

P or language courses taken to meet the language requirement. 
bre, * purpose 
tad h 


th of | of the qualifying examination is to ascertain that the student's 
of b 


ackground and intellectual development are adequate to support 
arch and investigation in his central field The qualifying examina- 
written and oral and usually extends over a period of six days. 
Special committee consisting of members of the Faculty and 
p “ists. Upon favorable report of the examiners to the Dean through 
the err riate department chairman, the student is admitted to candidacy for 
of ES Pursue his specialized study and research under the supervision 
The ped member of the Faculty 

tion pe ination is thé 


Gac 
[4 " r ; ^ 
discipline andidate for the de gree, and to enter the sec ond stage of his doctoral 


' sole test of the student's ability to qualify for admis- 


Resp 
“ARC UR 
H, DISSERTAT ION, FINAL EXAMINATION 


$ 
arep dent admitted to candidacy for the degree requests as Director of Re- 
arch, E member of the Faculty under whom he wishes to conduct his re- 
Vea jg a e Faculty member may accept or reject such request. The research 
the De, PProved by the Director and the appropriate department chairman or 
hi “SPonsible roughout the remainder of the doctoral program, the candidate 
i to his Director, in his research and in the presentation of 
Work on the dissertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 


IS required 


as evidence of ability to perform scholarly research 
and 


Copi , Candidate Present its results 
*$ 9 € diss e" submit to the appropriate department four complete 
One 'Ords ) of pov and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 
“issertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. 
for Putat is for inclusion in the announcement of the examina- 
Production by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the 


l 
Pr IS à . 
of ated Ow. Sent to University Microfilms, Inc. 
D i PS nf : 

e of 


Versin, Tissert; detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 


ierogi,,' P'eParation of the abstract, and services offered by Uni- 
Ofilms. Inc 2 


are available at the School Office. The successful 


ie —= 
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candidate for the doctorate is required, before receiving his degree, to pay à ff 
to cover the expense of printing the abstract of his dissertation, an ee 
basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted dissertatio" 
with accompanying drawings, become the property of the University 4 

deposited in the University Library and the School's Library, where copie ig 
bound and made available for circulation. Permission to publish OF y 


material in them must be secured from the Dean 


THE FINAL EXAMINATION 
Upon approval of the dissertation by the Director, the candidate is preset 
for his final examination. dT. 
The final examination is oral and is open to the public. The candidate anl 
demonstrate a mastery of his special field of interest and of the materi! 4 
techniques used in the research. The committee of examiners includes pje 
bers of the Faculty competent in the research field or in closely related "^ {0 
and may also include qualified experts brought to the University especi? 
participate in the examination. When the candidate satisfies the examining ow 
mittee concerning the high quality and originality of his contribution pe pi 
edge as well as his mastery of the scholarship and research techniques ig 
field. the committee of examiners recommends him for the degree M 


of Science. 


RESIDENCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY ) 
All of the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the - ed 
except when special permission is granted to conduct research in an AES. i 
off-campus facility. The student must maintain “continuous registration i the 
School, even when granted a leave of absence. Failure to do so ve tud 
student's registration, and he must apply for readmission to doctor "m 
under whatever new conditions and regulations are set up by the dep? 
chairman and approved by the Dean. of 
There is no formal regulation concerning the minimum amount j 
be spent in preparation for the qualifying examination or as à cM 
gaged in doctoral research. However, the qualifying examination g m 
pleted within five years of the date of admission, and the entire „pudent mi! 
gram must be completed within seven years. After admission the p tha pe? 
apply for his qualifying examination whenever his adviser believe? mr 
prepared to take it: his research and specialized study may 
with whatever concentration of time meets the approval of 
Research. Normally a minimum of two years of full-time study an 
is spent in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


The Center for Measurement Science — - — ZH 


ge = O 
THE CENTER, UNDER THE DIRECTION of the School of Engineering gove pett 
. try. a 
indus 4 to measure 


Science, is a cooperative activity of the University, 
providing education, research, and service programs relate 
It was established by the University in 1960, 


a? 
9 «9 ue P T Ty, 
ay EEEE 
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The principal, 
The e 
The 


tion, 


but not exclusive, activities of the Center are | 
ducation of persons for careers in measurement science; 
development and improvement of measurement, standardiza- 


and calibration techniques, apparatus, and data—with particu- | 
ar reference to high precision; 


The Provision of staff and facilities to industry for research and | 
Consultation on measurement problems in industry, including the 

Maintenance ; 

haintenance of primary standards of measurement directly trace- 
able to the n 
The 

he Publication of results of research, manuals of practice and 


TOCe » " ` 
Procedures, and information related to measurement science. 


ational standards; 


The (^ 

e > — 

Associ Center maintains relations with industry and government through its 
late Prac, - E 

rmm Program, in which interested individuals, companies, or other organi- 

Port m "v Participate Ihe mutual communication, collaboration, and sup- 


ade possible by this program bring vitality to the Center activities and 


atte 

E tention to the needs of industry and government 

C Ugh these and other 
Petent in me 


n me: 
. llleasuren 


sure 


activities the Center serves as a source of personnel 
asurement science, as an instrument for collaborative research 
‘ent problems, and as a service organization providing expert capa- 


NY to i 
Ureme industrial and government organizations in the solution of their meas- 
ent problems. 


C ^ 
3 ATION PROGRAM 
he p 
*duc; > 
the Sg 0 pon Program of the Center consists in part of curricula offered by 
“Choo : : 2 | 
asureme, which prepare the student to assume responsibilities in the field of 
; e "lene 
nate hj nt science. The curricula are integrated, to permit a student to ter- 
is : 
rams Je formal education at any level, or to proceed to the next level. Pro- | 
à v 
lor of Sci O the degrees of Bachelor of Science, Master of Science, and Doc- 
Science 
In age 
additio . 
Pecial Co "" to the degree programs, the education program includes seminars, | 
nference £ E 
rences, and short courses offered from time to time 


t relat gram of the Center includes all aspects of research and devel- | 
Und a Med lo measurement science. Research and/or development may be 
for en as ing 


ependent studies by staff members for the Center, as studies 


- 4 Spon. 
‘neq pag Under contract, or by personnel of Associates of the Center as- 
tiong of the Center to undertake the specific work. Associates receive publica- 
enter; certain publications may be restricted in distribution. | 

Vivi, PROC: | 
he GRAM 
n el vale tor consultation and assistance of the Faculty and Staff 
th R urements E of the Center in connection with specific problems 

nter. 3 * program is restricted to the use of the Associates of | 

Service | | 
2 resouree Bram also makes it possible for Associates to engage the | | 

feasible, in of the University, through the Center, as may be desirable | 


soluti 
olution of their problems of measurement 


vel 2 


"xa "s. 
MODA. 


Continuing Engineering Education Program = 


ndertakef : 


major expansion in its program of continuing engineering education. 
objective of this program is the specific enhancement of the competent i 
the individual as a practicing engineer, rather than the attainment of an inf 
tional academic degree. Studies of the American Society for Engi 
Education and other groups have emphasized the increasing importante y 
ater scientific and technologi@ 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE has recently u 


such programs as each year brings gre 
vances. 

In the past several years the School has offered a small number of indi 
in continuing engineering education. The response to these courses pm 
cated that there is an unfulfilled need in this area of study. In the Nor 


Middle West, and West Coast areas, a number of universities are e 
the Middle Atlanti 


offering several hundred such courses. However, in litat 
ita 


South Atlantic regions, and particularly in the Washington metropo 
no regional university has offered more than token services. 
In its expanded program, the School offers an adequate y 
each year; approximately half of them last five days (30 classroom "^g 
the remainder meet either for three days (18 classroom hours) OF one 
a week for eight weeks (16 classroom hours) 
In addition to the School's faculty, lecturers and instructors for ndard 
are drawn from industry and government—the National Bureau of Sta 
NASA-Goddard Flight Center, and NASA-Langley Research Center 


example. 


number of co y 


The GWU—NASA-Langley Graduate Program — — 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in cooperation with the National - rest 
and Space Administration’s Langley Research Center, has initiated d gini 
dent graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, 


as 


away py Y 33 d 


(d AL 


MF ut 
| blu 


j é ` eis 
ent, th ately 200 miles south of Washington, D.C. Through special arrange- 
Utilize E University's on-campus students in various fields of engineering can 
faciliti When feasible, NASA-Langley's extensive scientific and engineering 
e l- 4 


Called „Dd equipment, In addition, the faculty at NASA-Langley may be 


i 1 > "| T. D 
Plieq g Pon to teach Specialized courses at the School of Engineering and Ap- 
The ence, 
the pogram at NASA-Langley leads to the degree of Master of Science in 
lb, ana of aeronautics, applied mechanics, astronautics, mechanical engineer- 


include so etrical and computer engineering. Areas of study and research 
Qm Uter id Mechanics and materials science, electronics, fields and waves, 
therm , Clences and engineering, structural engineering, fluid mechanics, 
Methog. » ences, controls and systems, networks and systems, mathematical 


Sine "- 
engineering, and aerospace engineering 


Institute for the Study of Fatigue and 
mma Structural Reliability 


E 


t eso, THE STUDY OF FATIGUE AND STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY is a 
SOUurce pa : à ^ 

Mer ¢ e Ti^ Center at the School of Engineering and Applied Science. It is 
echnical direction of Dr. A.M. Freudenthal, an internationally rec- 


| 
| 
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ognized authority. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary research, the In 
stitute provides specialized training for graduate students in these fields. 

The basic objective of the Institute is to develop an interdisciplinary appe, 
to fatigue research through close cooperation of research workers from di d 
ent fields. The Institute deals principally with the study of the physical m 
anism of damage initiation, in order to establish principles for the rai 
design of metal alloys of superior fatigue performance on the one hand, -— 


develop advanced methods of fatigue design and reliability on the other. nd- 
testing of Stè 


laboratories n 
However, presul" 
tinize 


cause of the large volume, past and current, of straight fatigue 
ard test specimens in industrial, government, and university 
testing of this type is generally conducted by the Institute. 
of such tests appearing in publications and reports are carefully scru 
their significance in terms of the purposes of the Institute. 
The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical reports, 
mation, lectures, and consultations to many government and indt 


" H or" 
and supplies inf 
istrial resear 


and development laboratories. 


n * 241 and 
Alfred Freudenthal, Director of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue 


Structural Reliability 


Administration pee 
lied 

Harold Liebowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and APP 
ering 


Science ne 
" 2 1 ^7 di 
Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Ens 
Mechanics 
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Louis de P 


Acting Director of the Center for Measurement Science 


erbe : 
rbert Ernest Smith, Ph D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering 


Adminis tration 


red Freudenthal, M.S., Director of the Institute for the Study of Fatigue 
f; va 
and Structural Reliability 


0 2 ó », 
n Edward Duberg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-L angley Graduate Program 
" Ward Garrick, B.S., Assistant Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate 


rogram 
la 

' Walter Hixon, Jr.. B S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate 

` l'ogram 

Ick Johnston Cole, Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate 
rogram 


ack p E 1 i | 
> Emerson Mansfield, B.S. in E.E., Coordinator of the € ontinuing 
""pineoy; 

we 8ineering Education Program 

Be Ellowitz, B A., Executive 


x Assistant to the Dean 
rles Donal 


d Brown, B.S., Admissions Officer 
b D 
FAN's COUNCIL 


Har, . 
old Liebowitz (Chairman), G.M. Arkilic, E.H. Braun, R.E. Cronin 


Advisory Council* 
Th» 
pr URPOSES 
o P'ie Science 


er ‘ 
Seha COlleges, sc 


of the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 

are to strengthen communication between the School and the 

hools, and divisions of the University as well as between the 

University’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 

Sams , , research, and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 

ued "amy community and the Nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
9pment of the School and its programs 


THE COUNCII 


phen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), President, Potomac Elec- 
ompany 
p Grisam 


E ore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Win: JTOSS. 


Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

Man H ie Assistant Director—Technology, Battelle Memorial Institute 
“org , a Professor of Physics 
A olk ^ Ingier, Director, Graduate Education, Westinghouse € orporation 
thur yy’. l"ésident, Louis Polk, Inc. 

pA aren Oan, Chairman of the Board, Atlantic Research Company 

àrolq À E Jr., Associate, Frank Sullivan A ssociates 

* celer, President, Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. 


be p 
log, ges 


ident Of the 
"ginerino 


University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 
and Applied Science are ex officio members of the Advisory Council 


lan, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engineering; 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration 
d = —— 
edule 


THE DATES, HOURS, AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION will be stated in the Sch 
of Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. dmis- 
A student cannot register for classes until he has received à letter of à 
sion to the University issued by the appropriate admitting office. ion 
No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summer "n 
A student may not register concurrently in this University and another pi 
tution without the prior permission of the dean of the college, school, oF poe 
sion in which he is registered in this University. Registration in more du o 
college, school, or division of the University requires the written pem 


the deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for W te com 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appropria 
mittee. 
ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 

on the days 


Registration for the following categories of campus students is held " 
of registration stated in the University Calendar. No student who 1$ suspe 
or whose record is not clear for any reason is eligible to register. 
New Student.—Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new stu 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 
Readmitted Student.—A. student previously registered in the 


dent Ë 


: 0 
University WB 
ester Or 9! 


was not registered for campus courses during the preceding sem the appro” 
mer session must apply for and receive a letter of readmission from ister 
A student reg fall 


priate admitting office before he is eligible for registration. ) 

for the spring semester of 1969 need not apply for readmissio 

semester 1969-70. Such a student is a “Continuing Student. in the im- 
s 


Continuing Student.—The student registered for campus courses ! ihe upon 
ligible to regs” The 
- mester. 


n for 


mediately preceding semester of the academic year is e 
presentation of his student identification card from the previous se 
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stude . 

dent registered for the 1969 Summer Sessions campus courses, and not re- 
Strieta . 

lricted to summer registration, is eligible to register for the 1969—70 fall 
: £ £ £ di 
“Mester On presentation of his 1969 Summer Sessions student identification 
tard, 


EGISTRATION CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 46, 48-49, 55-56) 


m Fees and Financial Regulations 


FE 
PES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only 


à portion of the cost of the operation of the 
feng ty: Income from endowment funds. grants, and gifts from alumni and 
$ of the institution make up the difference. 
We. ~ following fees and financial regulations were ad 


opted for the academic 


Yea E a e 
1r 1969 /0. (See page 47 for projected tuition increases for 1970-73.) 


Tuition Fees 


Por 
Undergraduate study: 


Ullstime Program (12 or more hours a semester ).. Arai rero $925.00 
Por etime program, for each semester hour : 5 NS n 64.00 
Ig, Paduae study* (except for those students registered before July 1, 


below, Who Wish to continue payments in accordance with the plan (see 
effect prior to that date): 
Or ean E 
Lech semester hour for which the student registers.... - T 64.00 
July Aral Students not enrolled under the payment plan in effect before 


fo l, 1967, are required to register for minimum hour-loads,t as 
llows i 


l. Full-time 


le doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 semes- 
r 


à semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester hours 
r thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the final ex- 


. Semeste 
1 amination 


art-tj 
“time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 6 semes- 
Ours 


Yond a semester until 24 hours of work have been completed be- 
hon j^ * qualifying examination; and for a minimum of 4 semester 
final a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of the 
by a . SXamination. 
Yih ndidates for Master’s degrees registered prior to July 1, 1967, who 
continue payments according to the plan in effect prior to that date: 
EI including the Master's Comprehensive Examination: "1 1,850.00 
the n 


y tratio; 
Me 


in thesis courses 
T Of the f 
Semester 


(299-300) entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice 


In case a thesis is unfinished 
"Continuous Registration" fee (see 


aculty under whom the thesis is to be written 
will be granted, requiring payment of a 
the Preparation of the thesis extends beyond 
Will be required and the 


‘fy Min, Peated course, provided the over-all time lin 


| the three-semester Period, approval for 
student must repeat the thesis course 300 and pay tuition 
nit for earning the degree is not exceeded. 

Nir com ien load is required during the summer sessions i 

^a, co Pleting Payment of the total fee before completion of the required work (including 
| iige” ™Prehensive examinations) will be granted registration on a “continuous registration— 
| leg "SiS for one Semester immediately following the semester in which tuition payment is 


NN P 
s Ota) te iting additional time for completion of required work after completion of payment 
Ni Mme * and the expiration of a semester 


"continuous registration—no charge" must register 


Mii and pay the normal "continuous registration" fee. See page 57 for regulation gov- 


Y Leave 


-=x 


j 
! 
‘ 
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e of Doctor of Science prior to July 1, 


For students registered for the degre 
to the plan in effect prior 


1967, who wish to continue payments according 


to that date: 00.00 
For work leading to and including the qualifying examination* $180.0 | 
For work leading to and including the final examination* . Lee 
Additional Course Fees 
es, are charge 


such as laboratory and material fe 


In certain courses additional fees, 
unless otherwise indicated, 


fees are charged by the semester and, 
the tuition is paid in this manner 
When breakage is in ex "I 
ividual student W^ 


the department p 


These 
frayed in two payments when 
against the individual student 
1 for in the laboratory fee the ind 
as are determined by 


apparatus is charged 
the normal amount providec 
required to pay such additional charges 


cerned. 
Graduation Fees 
$25. 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctor's degrees... ‘ €— n 
Y 0.00 
Fee for binding Master’s Thesis... I tat AA 
5.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 
Residence Hall Fees (see page 64) 
Special Fees 
25.00 


Application fee (degree candidates), nonrefundable.............« nmm 


Tuition deposit, nonrefundable: 


Charged each entering or readmitted full-time undergraduate 
except early decision freshmen : R ai 200" 
Charged each freshman admitted by early decision plan eene 

100 


oom reservation, nonrefundable: " 
except early decision freshmen..." 200. 


by early decision plat..." 697 0 


Application for r 
Charged each resident student, 
Charged each resident student admitted 

Admission tests (when required ) 

Late-registration fee, for failure to reg 


ister within the de 


Withdrawal fee, charged in special cases — 

Service fee, for deferred payment plan (see "Payment of Fees" below) ==” goo 
- the © 

* |f the tuition for the first stage 1s paid in full at the beginning of the first stage trit) 

discipline, the candidate is entitled to five successive semesters on a “continuous r istration 

charge" basis. If still more time 1s needed, the student must maintain continuous sint 

pay the continuous registration fce at ! pesi qid 
If the tuition is paid in four installments at the rate of $450.00 a semester charg , unt P 

the first stage of the doctoral discipline, no continuous registration fee will if still more on fe 

vear is needed for completion of the first stage of the degree requirements us registi ine P 

gistration and pay the continue t fe 


at must maintain continuous re 
If the tuition is paid in six installments at the rate of $300.00 a semester 3 


needed, the student must maintain continuous registration and pay the cont ex 
cc 
If the tuition for the second stage 1s paid in full at the beginning of the oe ntinvous res 


toral discipline the candidate is entitled to three successive semesters on 


T i © 
-no charge” basis. If still more time 1s needed, the student must maintain x "m 
begi? p 
tth if a 5 al 


and pay the continuous registration fee a c 

If the tuition is paid in two installments at the rate of $900.00 a semen charged (out 1% p 
1 in 

registration fee W id ! t 

pare a more 


mor. 
nd if § , iar go? 


needed, the studer 
yous 
inv age of 


second stage of the doctoral discipline no continuous is 
year is needed for completion of this stage of the discipline. If the wir "m strato 
at the beginning of the second stag O gis 


rate of $450.00 a semester 


ntin 
must maintain continuous registration the c 


ments at the 
needed, the student 


and pay 
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Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for non- 
Payment of fees 15.00 
“turned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because 
y ficient funds or improper drafting ^ . : 15.00 
Ous registration fee, to maintain “continuous registration status 
"pes any semester of absence from the University or after completion 
ittrari lon requirements*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 
Miet À " 64.00 
and A. unc fee, charged each student in the School of I ngineering 
imme led Science for each semester or any part thereof except the 
For i. erm 1.50 
E nation to qualify for advanced standing and for each spe- 
‘nglish sation 5.00 
La 7 for foreign students (when required ) 5.00 
Y the p checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry laboratory 
[e ate deadline set by the instructor 1 3.00 
Pt fee, for each transcript of record 1.00 


Liste; 1 
sity 3 tration in the University entitles each student to the following Univer- 
7 Privilege i xe 
flice. leges (1) the services of the Student and Alumni Career Services 
tc *) the use of University library; (3) gymnasium privileges; (4) admis- 


n to; 
, a t TIUS 
Un ll athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) subscription to the 


versity 
y 
(7) Y Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission to University debates; 


Medica] ; x 
These ac attention and hospital services as described under Health Services. 
University Leges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissd from the 
PROJECTED TUITION INCREASES 1970-73 
A ora 

er the 
Dur. year E Students and their parents may plan more realistically for a total 
ahd [95 Period, tuition increases for the academic years 1970-71, 1971-72, 
Nrea, ý ~ nave been estimated as follows 
! Year 

0-7; ear (full-time undergraduate students ) 

lr Eno . $100.00 
Bun —- agá 100.00 
{tease E ettet 100.00 
"hls. Semeste 

I. lester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 

7] 

lg m 

ig 72 US 4.00 

EDS 4.00 

tis not 6.00 
Sey te Not Possible to ; 
Ule Ange in t © project future economic data with certainty Barring a 

Will be fo the national economy, however, the above listed tuition sched- 

owed : 


y 
tti ont o 
e 
x the ang e Continuous regist , 
le 5 time „p UE his work istration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence to 
6/ ) 

Beet mil I$ first ie à degree under the academic requirements which were in force 
+, Da ence r ration. The continuous registra applies toward neither tuition 

A e 57 ( quirements for : - PI «ay 


bp, dent or regulati the degree (See also footnotes on pages 45 and 46.) 
Wh “AON governing Mil tary Leave 

course before the end of the semester must check out of the 
y period 


—— 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


| : to 
All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. No student is permitted 


complete registration or attend classes until all fees are paid. e 
Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full at the time 
each registration " 

However, a student registered for six semester hours or more may sign es 
tract with the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per, 
ting him to pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay? 
in advance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on OF ing 
November 5, 1969 (for the fall semester) and March 18, 1970 (for the E 
semester. A service fee of $5 will be due and payable at the time of re 
tion for the use of this deferred payment plan. The University will not o 
itself to notify the student in advance of the payment-due date for the t 
half of the semester charges. Students who fail to make any payment W m 
will be automatically suspended. They may not attend classes until they jally 
paid all accrued fees and the $15 reinstatement fee and have been Of 
reinstated by the Student Accounts Office pe 

A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may not ppl 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. xcept 

An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit € 


the late-registration fee 


: l 
and financing al 
ducation4 


Because many parents may wish some option in meeting 
ia 
pennsylvat! 


part of the cost of a college education, the University offers € 

plans through the Girard Trust Exchange Bank in Philadelphia, 

Funds for Education, Inc., Manchester, New Hampshire; and The 

tional Bank, Washington, D.C. an 
Although similar in purpose, these plans vary somewhat in coverage él 

ditions. One-year and multiple-year plans are available. Insurance 

the life and health of the sponsor is provided through these plans.  , are als? 
Individuals over twenty-one years of age who are employed full-time ey met! 

eligible to apply. They may sponsor their own contracts, prov! " 1 

the conditions specified by the plan for which they are applying.  , the offi 
Brochures and applications describing these plans are available 1n 

of Student Financial Aid. 


Ne 


vering 


WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS $ wile 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change in class Sit 
must be made in person or in writing to the Dean of the School. is 55-56): í 
to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see "Withdrawal," pag® of semet" 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations edu 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 
1. Complete withdrawal from the University: t 
Fall Semester 90 per of 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 26, 
Withdrawal dated September 29 to October 10, 
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| Withdrawal dated October 13 to October 24, 1969.... 


50 per cent 
Withdrawal dated after October 24, 1969 


none 
Spring Semester 
Withdrawal dated on or before February 6, 1970... Ss 99 Gum aee 
Withdrawal dated February 9 to February 20, 1970............ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 23 to March 6, 1970 50 per cent 
) Withdrawal dated after March 6, 1970 none 


Ora " 
"a change in Status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 


E" by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
in „arges between the original 
j. 8 in effect 
rma enrolled in a 
hues to be in 
tuition m 


program and the adjusted program continu- 


full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 


4, ade other than those involving course fees 
C Who is granted military leave before completing a semester is 
dit for all tuition paid for that semester, for use upon his return to 
leave pui. No tuition will be refunded to a student granted military 
€ "Military Leave, page 57) 
lh 
Payne will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from classes. 
Curre; applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 


Mera: 
and in no case will this be credited to another semester 


: Oriz i 
4 stu ent zation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
Studenta T9 has not a clear financial record 
“aking Sare encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
arrangements in the community 
ll Financial Aid* 
POR 
UND 
E Aare ar 
The RGRADUATE STUDY 


GEORG 
lies, OE W ASHINGTON 
ity ^ aduate Students of 
Defe ination of these 


UNIVERSITY has a program of financial assistance for 

scholarships, loans, grants, part-time employment, or 

hu Se Student 1 resources. The University participates in the National 
Y Prop. Oan, Educational Opportunity Grant, and College Work- 

Wong. rams, Financial aid is awarded on the basis of the student’s scholastic 

Scho. ancia] need, and qualities of leadership and character 

arded for the academic vear 


ta ent and Supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed by Feb- 
ty ile Stud “Ting freshmen), March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
i e E 
b nis) Preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 


for the spring semester: and by May 1, for the summer 


conce 
d t lease Session, o ning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see page 54 
APT > Student is el gible for consideration onlv if he is enrolled in this University 


dg Semes 

ste m " 

°F the oll T hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or has applied for finan- 
Owing fall Semester 
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Credentials required of all financial aid applicants: 

1. Application for Financial Aid forms for entering freshmen 
students will automatically be forwarded to the student when the O! 
Admissions notifies the Office of Student Financial Aid that an Applica , 
for Admission has been received and the student indicates he will app ns 
financial aid. Students presently enrolled in the Univ ersity may obtain for 
upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid li 

2. Parents’ Confidential Statement (Code 5246) must be filed by all T 
cants who are under twenty-five years of age, married or single, depen ai 
on or independent of parental support. Students who are applying ii 
for the academic year (September—June) should file the Parents’ Confide J. 
Statement with the College Scholarship Service, Box 176, Princeton vo, 
08540: Box 1925, Berkeley, Calif. 94701; or Box 881, Evanston, rii. y | 
pplication, see 


sr and/Of "7 
ter à direct!) 


and transfer 
ffice ? 
tion 


no later than ten days prior to the deadline dates for a 
above. Students applying for financial aid for the spring semes 
summer session only should file the Parents’ Confidential Statement 
with the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Universit} re 
Entering freshmen may obtain forms at local secondary schools Or UP tain 
quest to the College Scholarship Service. All other applicants may 
forms, upon request, at the Office of Student Financial Aid. ; ds until 
An undergraduate transfer student is not eligible for scholarship fun pit 


hours) at this University wit eligi 
however, immediately 


he has completed one full semester (13 ple 


imum average of B (3.0). A transfer student is, | 
for other types of financial aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS nd 
‘fod a 
pecified full 


Scholarships are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise $ 


+ carry 
Each holder must car? 


are credited in equal parts for each semester. " rship is 
schedule of academic work during the period for which the schol 
awarded. 

Applications should be submitted on or before February 1, for th z 
academic year and, unless otherwise specified, should be addressed t0 f ril. All 
of Student Financial Aid. Awards are made during the month of AP 
scholarships begin with the fall semester. 

The following scholarships are limited to students in the 


É j . which are opt tae 
ing and Applied Science. The University offers man) others which yn j i" 
a complete list $^. om the 


y be obtaine ? ching!” 
University; Nas 


. engine” 
School of Eng nt 


engineering students. A special bulletin containing 
formation concerning fellowships and scholarships ma 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington 
D.C. 20006. Sche 
Association of Federal Communications Consulting En i " 
(1958).*—A full-tuition scholarship, including laboratory fees ing ! 
l- hi workin e 
able to a student of good character, promise, and leaders p intendi 
the degree of Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) am 
majo 20 icc equ 
Jc r in « mmunications (1959).—P88 ool of 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships ae sch 
Alma Hand Britten for scholarship assistance to students entering or 


o " awar 
* This scholarship is renewable and is, therefore, not available each year for 


freshman 
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ABineering and Applied Science who would not 


r otherwise be able to pursue 
Su ^ 
ch Professional study. 


Available for undergraduate and g 

in E Harding Carter S holarship (1896) 
civil "el, of her husband to 

of p, p Bineering profession 

achelor of Science 

enry p, 

a Memori 

“ship for 


raduate study. 

Established by Maria M. Carter 
aid a deserving student who is preparing for the 
Available to students working tow 
(Civil Engineering 
arsons Erwin Scholarship (19 


al to her husband, a former 


ard the degree 

g) 

55).—Established by Helen B. Erwin as 

Trustee of the 1 niversity. A partial schol- 

^ à a student in Engineering and Applied Science 

Onor 4 ^. Giles Memorial Se holarships (1966) 
and memory 


Bequest of Susie E. Giles in 
Mate stud 


of her husband for scholarships to undergraduate and grad- 
F > £ 


cial ents in the School of F ngineering and Applied Science requiring finan- 

«assistance, 
eOrpe ae i 

Partiaj e. Washington U niversity Board of Trustees Scholarships.—Full- and 
lal-tuis; 

and tuition undergraduate scholarships which will begin in the fall semester 
eXte t : 

Ba Xtend for four successive academic years, provided the holder maintains a 
etace . 

finan Tage, as Well as a high standard oí deportment, and continues to be in 
ME ^e : : . 

elor’ ll need, ( andidates must plan to select a curriculum leading to a Bach- 
S degree 

POR c. 
GRADUATE STUDY 


Th S, FELLOW SHIPS, ASSIST ANTSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 
* George w ' 
Students rge Washington University program of financial assistance for graduate 
$ inc e : 
Applic go cludes graduate scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, and loans. 
a S 
The U; Jon for admission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. 
ive , Y i 
Work. Versity Participates in the National Defense Student Loan and College 
Appi id Programs 
: ICati 1 
thing Bay and correspondence concerning graduate scholarships, fellow- 
an as 4SSistantships, unless otherwise specifi 


ed, should be sent directly to the 


0 llo , 
Meton I y School, and addressed to George Washington University. Wash- 


? > 
ials : * £0006. Unless otherwise specified, ap 

SS . 
Which 4, CUld be submitted not later than March 1 preceding the period for 

A se * award is made. 

para ` " 
Work x. ate or National Defense Student Loans or the College 
? April r be submitted to the Office of Student Financial Aid 
Fred, or the following academic vear. 

Pau) H Albert and Alm 
hola: and Mare 
“tShips fo 

M - 
the Un; "Quiries 


plication and supporting cre- 


application f 
o, 
rogram must 


a Hand Britten S holarships (1959) 
aret M. deMaine Scholar ships (1967) 
raduate students whose research 


See page 50. 
-Full and partial 
involves the use of com- 


Ci should be made to the Director of the Computer Center of 
lo Versity. 
Uis Ec: 
hv Giles Memorial S holarships (1966).—See above 
l elta G i 
» Beta Ch; Gamma Se holarship Endowment Fund (1968) Established by 
OF ora us "IPter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate women. 
Crag, - Women students, 
los, ate T, ' , 
pa Progr Teac hing Fellow ships.—Available to students in Master's and doc- 
i) H + ; a 
i ajor i. Each teaching fellow renders a designated unit of service to 
4 DE : x c » 
hon, “Partment of instruction and receives a stipend of up to $2,800 (on 
asis), 


Plus tuition and course fees 
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National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships.—Fellowships, i j 
tuition, fees, stipends of $2,400 to $2,800 (on a 12-month basis), and à ge 
ances of $500 a year for dependent spouse and each dependent child. al 
awards are made for clinical areas of study, education, business, OF we 
work. Applications should be made to the Fellowship Office, National AC 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, ?** 
Washington, D.C. 20418. ts 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships.—Available to studet 
in sciences. Traineeships include tuition, stipends of $2,400 to $2,800 (o6 
12-month basis), and stipulated allowances for dependents. Inquiries T 
plications should be submitted prior to February 15 to the Graduate Schoo 
Arts and Sciences. ijable 

Research Assistantships in Data Processing and Related Fields —Availa 
to graduates, and to undergraduates on the junior and senior 
school of the University. Research Assistants are expected to work 20 
a week conducting research in support of an established research program h 
programming, or in conducting individual research on an approved — 
project. Stipends vary from $3,124 to $6,449, depending on the status ^ 
c Further infor h 
Logistics Resear’ 


levels, 1 


student and the tenure of the appointment (9—12 months). 
tion and applications are available from the Administrator, 
Project, Staughton Hall, 707 Twenty-second Street, N.W., Washington, 
20037. 

Resident Assistantships (men and women) and Positions of Re 
Director and Assistant Director (men)—Available to graduate stud 
field of study who are interested in working with the student personne Pa 
Specific duties vary with the position c 
and administ 


l 
sidence Hal 
ents In 


gram in University residence halls. 


basically consist of counseling, advising student groups, 

Remuneration varies according to the responsibilities and demands of the ia 
tion. All positions are part-time, enabling staff members to enroll ^" infor 
students. Application should be completed before March 15. Further ice of 
mation may be obtained from the Office of the Dean of Men or the 

the Dean of Women 

LOAN FUNDS i 


En. 
The following loan funds are available to students in the University ine ld 
ance with the qualifications placed thereon by the donors. Studen cis , 
direct inquiries to and file applications with the Office of Student P Fund 
Applicants for a National Defense Student Loan or a United Student -— 
loan must file a Parents’ Confidential Statement and an A pplication pe is pe 
Aid. Deadline for submitting applications with supporting credential tering 


the award; October 31, for the spring semester; and May 1, / 
sion*. Application for admission to the University is à prerequ 


sideration. tuli ti 

ipa i This fund is available t0 Ege 
National Defense Student Loan Program.—This fund is à ho are if n 

graduate or undergraduate students in good academic standing W " 
iv 


-€—— A is U " 
: d in th fin 

* A Summer Sessions student is eligible for consideration only if he is enrolle pplicd fof 

for at least 8 semester hours in the immediately preceding spring semester 


cial aid for the following fall semester 
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of financial 


assistance. An undergraduate Student may 
Penses a s 


borrow for college ex- 
um not exceeding $1,000 


a year and, during his entire undergraduate 
Program, a sum not to exceed $5,000. A graduate or professional student may 
E a maximum of $2,500 a year. The total loans made to such a student 
exce years, including any loans made to him as an undergraduate, may not 
*ed $10,000. 
Slate 


Guaranteed Loan Program.—These loans, provided for in Title IV 
à 
tud B of the Higher Education Act of 1965, are administered by each state. A 
e 


Educar. Wishing further information should contact the Department of Higher 
z ON in the state in which he is a legal resident. 
Peg?” Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund established by the 
ible ti n Measurements Association as a memorial to W arren Stickler is avail- 
Un; Students in the Measurement Science curricula. 
td Ew Student Aid Fund Loan.—This fund is available to full-time graduate 
Need ^ graduate students who have completed the freshman year and are in 
tota E Inancial assistance. Students may borrow up to $1,500 a year. The 
Bad, made to a student, including any loans made to him as an under- 
throug may not exceed $7,500. Application must be made and approved 
!€ University by the date de 


Jo} adlines Stated above 
of 'n Brewster y illis, Jr., Loan Fund in 


S 5. established by Mrs. William L. I 
3 n Brewster Willis, Jr 


9r unge 


Mechanical Engineering.—A fund 


ane as a memorial to her nephew, 


» IS available to Mechanical I ngineering students ( grad- 
rgraduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


A 
umbe he 
ling T Of short-time emergency loan funds are also avalable at the Uni- 
wai Information concerning these funds is contained in a special bulletin 
able ¢ § 


© from the Office of Student Financial Aid 


“CATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
v jogtonal Opportunity Grants, 
ant ed io 
ing aent on 


as authorized by the Higher Education Act 
a limited number of undergraduate students with great 
The applicant must show academic promise, be accepted for 
1 à full-time basis, or be a currently enrolled student in good stand- 
tach ye dents may receive Educational Opportunity Grants of up to $800 for 
ar of their higher education up to 4 years 
M GE. Work.s TUDY PROGRAM 
e 


Of o èdera] Colle 


i ge Work-Study Program [ 
Nation Pus for fu 


provides part-time jobs both on and 
ll-time students with fin 


ancial need. Applications and infor- 
ate available at the Office of Student Financial Aid. 
Np 


ENT p 
NT EMPLOYMENT 


“Wine eat and Alumni Career Services Office maint 
Midas and Part-time positions available ir 
After - graduate students 

AM . "Bistration. 
Mitin, Vices O 


ains a registry of both 
n the Washington area for under- 


interested students may apply 
ffice, 2033 G Street, N W " 
Or which they are qualified 


at the Student and Alumni 
for interviews and referrals to 


= 
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FOREIGN STUDENTS 
ed who have complete? 


gn students with proven financial ne 
aB avera 


(15 hours) at this University with 
University Board of Trustees 
following acr 
financial aid. 


Undergraduate forei 
one semester of full-time work 
(3.00) or better are eligible for consideration for 
Scholarships. Scholarships are awarded in the spring for the 
demic vear. See instructions for applying for undergraduate 


pages 49—50 a Of 
£ «ilitY 

Limited awards for graduate teaching fellowships are the responsibilty 
4 » degr 

the chairman of the department or dean of the school in which the oe es 
ng 


to be earned. Work as a fellow requires excellent knowledge of E 


both spoken and written 

Long-term loan funds for undergra 
limited in amount and are available only 
have established resident status in the United States through 


and Naturalization Service E : 
Students who wish to study in the United States should have available a 
full vear before attempting to y 

academic year 
e includes roo t 
holiday: 


„nts a 
duate and graduate foreign — 
to those foreign-born person tion 
the Immigr? 


ficient funds to cover expenses for one 
college or university The cost at this University for one 
is between $3,500 and $4,000. This estimat 


tember—June) 
penses; no travel, 


board, tuition, books, clothes, and incidental ex 


medical expenses are included 


Prizes 


i of Pi 
Jlishe any friends Y 
Established by man) ; School of ^ 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award 
fessor Ames and awarded annually to à graduating senior of the dents 9 
„ilow stu i 
e who is nominated by his fellow st agio 


gineering and Applied Scienc 
^L ) 
students in the School € 


ing made significant contributions to the 
and to the School and University 
l'esting A one-year f 


and Applied Science hi in 
bership ^ 
Martin Mahler Prize in Materials = 


American Society for Testing Materials awarded to the uppe! 2. in 
on tests ! 


" > "no T , » ` sports . 
uate student in engineering who submits the best rep "a concret tes at 


ished Scholar Ar 


ne 


rials laboratories course with preference given to pres 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Distingu . wine o 

E y : School of Engineering godin 

tificate awarded annually by the Faculty of the Scho -holastic sta gr 
es with the highest $% agi all of 


plied Science to the senior who graduat 


s 
laque displayed in Tompkin 


The student's name is engraved on à p 


fres 
e 9 
cann M 


gineering 


Sigma Tau Prize.—A medal awarded annually by Xi ntains 
man in the School of Engineering and Applied Science who mal 
est scholastic standing in the work of the entire year iy by Gamma wit? 
Theta Tau Activities Plaque.—A plaque awarded annual iie Scie got 
Chapter to the senior in the School of Engineering and Ad his attend 


ie » peric 
the most outstanding record in activities for the entire Pe 


E Regulations 


A STUDENT 
quired to c 
A Stude 


ENROLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 
onform to the following University regulations 

nt who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 
for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work only 
and regulations in force at the time of his return 

tion ppm knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
Ocument pppiication for admission, registration card, or any other | niversity 
after the : vi registration may be canceled. If such falsification is discovered 
* Subject * ent has established an academic record at the 1 niversity, he may 
(exce 9 dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ineligible 
"P pt by Special 


n i action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the 
Wersity. i è 


CADEMIC DISHONESTY 
Acade 
Stade 
Or a 

The qudd por at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. 
he ant grade of “Failure Academic Dishonesty” will be recorded for 
the >e involved, and 


ty-p : . 
7-Point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from all 
€s except those 


mic dishonest V 


1 on the part of any student will result in a disciplinary 
Of F for the 


course involved and also may, upon the recommendation 


ate dean's council, result in his suspension from the University 
10d, 


this grade will be employed in the computation of 


in which all work has been completed 


HANG 
GES 
A 5 IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 
Stude 
nt m; 
OUt th ay not make any changes in his approved program of studies with- 


e app 
TOV 
be ma Proval of the Dean. Requests for change in class registration must 


8 th vided in the School Office 
es à " 
oe ollowing the first day of classes of a semester, courses 


an ent's program with the approval of the instructor and 


appr y during t ropped by undergraduate students without academic pen- 

Oval o e fourteen days following the first day of classes, with the 
Instructor, the student's adviser, and the Dean. Courses may 
raduate Students without 
à semester. with the 


academic penalty only within the first 


approval of the instructor and the Dean 


Sem nt who 
es Withdr 
Work, OF more mus IS otherwise absent from the l niversity for one 


Amis; ^C the re t apply for readmission. If readmitted, he continues his 
requirements 


aws or 


and regulations in force at the time of his re- 


tion 
Ust be 4 lor withdr 


or for change in class sched- 
In writing to the Dean of the School. Notifica- 
an acceptable notice 

a Course or from the 1 
$ the Permission of 


' Tequire niversity, without academic or finan 
the Dean of the School. Permission to 
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not have 


withdraw from the University will not be granted a student who does 
a clear financial record. th 
Withdrawal from any course without academic penalty after the fourteen 


day following the first day of classes of a semester may be granted by the Der 
(1) exception? — 


to undergraduate students only under the following conditions: 

circumstances make the request necessary; (2) the request is submitted on we 
official form for late withdrawal; (3) as ot the date of request, the grades a 
all courses involved are C or better. In exceptional circumstances the Dear 
may authorize withdrawal for graduate students without academic penalty after 
the first four weeks of a semester. In all cases financial regulations governing 
withdrawal remain in full effect. he 

Dean must 


All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor 


not effect its discontinuance. 


CREDIT 


Credit toward a degree is given only after registration for and satis! 


pletion of the required work of a course or upon the granting of sam 
standing. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not take the 
course later for credit Ja pal- 
On request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates ts Te 
ance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the requiremen" 
maining to be met for the degree. 
TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
or 
; . student 
Official transcripts of student records are issued on request of the É"— 
former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of one dollar 15 
for each transcript. 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT 
y 
Eum D 
school at another institution an the 


A student who plans to attend summer 
toward graduation from this University 
In no event will credit in excess o 


iversity be recognized. 


x anite 
must first secure | bi 


credit so earned hat 
written approval of the Dean fw 


be earned in a similar period in this Un 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION , al 

E : ntil 
continuous registration © 
Students who have completed oon ind the 
ontinuous registration by Ps r one 
47). By failing to regisle mitted: 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain 
degree requirements are satisfied. 
tration (including the thesis) maintain C 


"continuous registration" fee (see page 


semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be pr pat f 
The procedure for readmission for Master's candidates is the same as ats! 
undergraduates (see page 16) A “Readmitted Student" is requires 
the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission: course 
Students must be registered during the summer 1! they elect to take or oi 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toware t 
at the end of the Summer Sess! 


sertations, or are expecting to graduate 


Students on Military Leave see page 57 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


To be recommended by the I aculty for graduation a student must have met the 
‘dmission requirement of the School; completed satisfactorily the scholarship, 
rriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for which he is 
"istered: and be free from all indebtedness to the University Registration, 
"lher for course work or on the "continuous registration” fee basis, is required 
r the semester or summer session immediately preceding the awarding of the 
degree, 

Application for Graduation Application for graduation must be filed and 
* appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last semester or sum- 
P Session of the senior or final year 

à Students completing degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
Warded diplomas (no formal convocation) September 30, provided they have 
“ompleted all degree requirements and have applied for gr: iduation as a part 
legistration for the Summer Sessions 

Attendance and Conduct The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 


p degree upon a candidate whose ilie ince or conduct has been unsatis- 
tory, 


THe LIBRARY 


regents registered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
ibrary. Its stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse at 
E e The Student Identification Card, issued upon the payment of fees, 
x presented when books are borrowed for outside use 

e loan period for most books available for outside circulation is 30 days, 
tà aae able except for graduate students. A fine of 25 cents is charged for 
the Lin’, a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall by 
Ust be 2 at any time if needed for reserve or other use. Reserve "wow 
that used in the reserve re: iding room when the Library is open, except 


t 3.1 
M 50 ey May be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m A fine 


erg | cents IS charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is 

ue "T 

An ©. Grades of a student are withheld until his library record is clear 
Stude : 

"làile dents using the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 


Ün a regulations, printed in the Student Handbook and available separately 


appli ; 
Plication to any of the Library's service desks 


me LEAVE 

tiy, vident called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
for s uty, Upon presentation to his Dean of a copy of his orders and a petition 
Of the st fave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" is not required 
Unive apa on military leave; int he must apply for readmission to the 
Studer ty well in advance of the semester in which he expects to return. If a 


is 
5 pai ganed military leave before he completes a semester for which he 
for a 


n 


Or part of his tuition, this payment will be credited to his account 


ast, n5 n his return to the University. In no case will tuition be refunded 
nt gr 


anted military leave 
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ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


p the stu 
t for 


UNIVERSITY POLICY 
the University is one of attempting to kee 
and out of the hands of those who would use I 
At the same time, the policy must be fiexibs 
e University, or the community 1n the! 


In general, the policy otf 
dent's record confidential 
other than legitimate reasons. 
enough not to hinder the student, th 
low; 
stu- 


legitimate endeavors. 


No information concerning pt as noted be 


a student will be released, exce 
by the 


unless required by court order or subpoena, or requested in w riting 


dent: 

1. Information which is of public record, such as whether or not th 
is currently enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received 
current address and telephone number; the school or college in which 


e student 
a degree 
he is eh 


rolled. í 
2. The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions p 
higher learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog 
) medicine, engineering, educat tc.) a 
" 3 jidate 


nized professional associations (law, ion, € 
by properly V? 


the inspection of records, under appropriate supervision, 


representatives of government investigative agencies. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


The University notifies draft boards of a student's academic status OM? eg 
the student requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be wi 
A Selective Service Information Card is put into the registration packet of Cet 


male student registered on campus, exclusive of those in the National Law’ ý 
ter and the School of Medicine. T his card contains the following statement: l 
By my signature below, 1 hereby authorize the University to notify ™ 
draft board of my academic status in the University, Or of any changes E 
t occur during this semester. "M 
the University then automatically notifies " 
no notification 1$ sent. ck 
of Medicine should che 


in their school- 


academic status tha 


If the student signs the card, 
draft board. If the student does not sign the card, 
and students in the School 


tional Law Center students 
of the policy 


with the appropriate dean's office for details 


RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 
ant fro? 
any student the 


st 9 
visable 


to dismiss or exclude 
classes, whenever, in the intere 
Administration deems 1t a 


The right is reserved by the University 
the University, or from any class or 
student or the University, the University 


to do so 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES ht 
ai : d x á e rig 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve th yg 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations s 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 
PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 4d 

" +. its bu! 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property n 

: office 


olice 


ings. A "Lost and Found" Office is located in the Campus P 


Cooperative Programs 


AR SORTI M OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
^^, INC. 


ty no RSITIES in Washington, D. C.—The American University, The Cath- 
niversity of America, The George Washington University, Georgetown 
Eit, and Howard University—have formed a Consortium through which 
Y are coordinating the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement 
pen. juniors, seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading 
is pe in any one of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity 
o. from the combined offerings of all five universities the particular 
dam Which best meet their needs. 
ew Lr iPation is limited to campus degree candidates The following, how- 
—» are excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
Ov Medicine, Nursing, and Theology Law students are also ex- 
m rom participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master ol 
S at The George Washington University and Georgetown University. 


n Jut 
Pecial courses, such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 


dnd courses in preparation for passing the language ac wap! are ex- 

Serve han the Consortium program. Also excluded are courses offered in 
. fficer Training Corps programs. 

vim are encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all five 
à es. In order to participate in the Consortium program, the graduate 

Obtain ee obtain the approval of his adviser; the undergraduate student must 

Unj € approval of his dean. A student may not take courses at another 


Vers; . 
Sity that are available at his own 


CListrati 
thidere ation forms and instructions are available from the registrar of the 
all.’ University. The student registers and pays at his own university for 


pec tium courses. 
?Peeific i 
fic inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar 


AIR p 
FORCE un 
IRCE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS (AFROTC) 


The De 
Tog armen of Aerospace Studies at Catholic University of America, under 
dlic Ta an agreement between George Washington University and Cath- 
ou tad: offers a two-year AFROTC program. 
ission SS ul completion of the program qualifies the student for a reserve 
ell-qualifie in the United States Air Force upon graduation Exceptionally 
Bram ; ed students may receive a Regular Officer appointment. The pro- 
to the — to provide education that will develop skills and attitudes vital 
leadershi, Professional Air Force Officer. Emphasis is placed on qualities 
Positi IP and other attributes essential to progressive advancement into 
of Increasing responsibility as commissioned officers in the Air Force 


Co; 


ons 


ull-ti 
i ime > 
Bradu Students who have two years remaining toward a baccalaureate or 


Physi al degree are eligible to enter the program. Each student must meet 
Plete E Mental standards set by the Air Force. Candidates must com- 
Weg. p of Field Training, conducted by the Air Force at designated 
Must ave ng the summer preceding enrollment into the program. A student 

and maintain a quality-point index of 2.00 or its equivalent. Appli- 
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nrollment 


mic year prior to the one of e 
or selec 


cations must be made early in the acade 
be met in time f 


in the program, so that all qualification criteria may 
tion consideration in the spring. 
The program is offered at Catholic University. At the time of enrollm 
here is no tuition charge. Students int 
Uniforms and textbooks ase 
Training phase are 
$120 ? 


ent, 


a registration fee must be paid 
program receive a monthly retainer fee of $50 
furnished without cost. Students participating in the Field 


paid at a rate established by the U.S. Government (approximately 
raining base. 


month) and are also furnished travel to and from the Field ° dies 
Interested students should consult the Department of Aerospace Stud! 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 20017. 

University Computer Center — 


oor of Stuart Hali 


THE UNIVERSITY COMPUTER CENTER IS located on the first fl de 
a 


2013 G Street, N.W. The facilities of the Center are available for acm og, 
purposes to all registered students and to members of the instructional sing 
The Center has as its principal mission the provision of a powerful compu 1 
system which serves the University in tts educational and research ende 
its efforts in conducting [m 


The Centers programming staff concentrates 
ate 


and staff seminars, consulting with users in the preparation of complicé 
grams, and carrying out computer-oriented research. 

The Computer Center equipment consists of an IBM syster 
computer with 256,000 positions of core storage, a 2.314-disk storage u 
viding on-line storage for more than 200 million characters, a card read/P that 
a high speed line printer, and four tape drives. The principal language’ 1) 
are available are FORTRAN IV, COBOL, Programming Language One 
Assembly Language, Report Program Generator (RPG), and ALGOL 
addition, there are numerous utility, statistical, data manipulation, an Siti 
Library of Programs. an 

ion of programs 


0 
n 360 Model id 


it P 
ps 


tion systems available in the Computer Center 
are available on a first-come first-served basis for preparat 


nt 


data. 
. me 
Govern i of 


Computer programming courses are offered by the Sc 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, an 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other dep 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to course wor m 

The Computer Center is open 24 hours a day Monday through T 
and until midnight on Friday. Saturday hours are 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 


hool of 

d the Scho? os 

artments » 
k. 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic E 
2100 Pen 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building, dren 
sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for chil 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping» a oblem 
ticulatory, and hearing Pando? 


speech, cerebral palsied speech, and voice, ar 
h non 


Diagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons wit 
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language usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 

Mardation, and environmental factors. 

E" The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 

Peech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 

r full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 

apy.. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


me READING CENTER, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic and 
“Ctive services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In 

cole” Special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high school, 
8, and adult levels. 

Complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom- 

* tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are interpreted, 


Vidya Written report is presented in conference with the parents or the indi- 
al, 


The 
Mult 


Mane 


Special reading classes for high school students, college students, and 
are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes for 
oot and spelling are also available. Emphasis is placed on improvement 
Wchistog ulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines such as the 
g Ee rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used for increas- 
d of comprehension. 
id Clinic. The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for individual in- 
tion in E a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instruc- 
eadin " groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. 
ul E mprovement.—Classes are offered for students on high school and 
ing c" including college and graduate students. Students are grouped ac- 
d ipee needs, and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, spelling, 
ed of comprehension. The fee for full-time students currently regis- 
Went 2 the University is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 
Y lessons. 


All f 
Ces ; . , x 
3 are Payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


— Veterans Education 


Thr 

OFFICE or - : 
Stu p OF THE REGISTRAR, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
TN Entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 


IS whic : : h a 
Certif which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 


Catio É : : 
that n of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 
f Y allowances will be paid. 
*asible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 


Ye Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Veter- 
‘istration. 


Month 


All such students should obtain the instruction sheet issued 
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by the Office of the Registrar, 
before certification of enro 
and which includes other information of general interest. pc 


fulfilled 
Administration 


which sets forth requirements to be 


ilment can be made to the Veterans 


The Veterans Administration is àt 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, 


20421. 


Alumni Associations 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the gradua 


THE OBJECTIVES OF 
literary, and scientific pur 


associate themselves for charitable, educational, 


and to promote the general welfare of the University. di Uni 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the who 
versity and who have left the University in good standing, or any perso" the 


esearch, or administrative Stà 
Active mem e 

es or otherwise) i 

Alumni ASSO 

or contributors 


is or has been a member of the teaching, r 
University, or of the Board of Trustees of the University. 
those eligible members who are current contributors (du 
Washington University General 


life members of The George 
hool of the University, 


tion, the Alumni Association of any sc 
the Annual Support Program. 
The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 
20006. of a 
All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes fell" 
dress or occupation and to supply information with regard to their 


alumni. 


1 pt 
2000 H Street, N.W., Washington 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, INC. ted 
The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorpo jts 
in 1962. It has worked closely with the General Alumni Association ut 
organization. Its objects are to unite the graduates and Faculty of = ener?! 
of Engineering and Applied Science in closer fellowship, t 
welfare of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
ineering organizations rec 


at large, to foster activities of the eng 
eneral. 


University, and to advance the profession of engineering in g 
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c »shot€ 
President.—Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953; 8540 Horseslx 
Potomac, Md. , MB 934 
Vice President.—William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, BS. inl 
6419 Barnaby Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. al 
Secretary.—Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965; 7300 Churchil 


Lean, Va. "n Bethesd? 


Road; Me 
Me 


Harvey J. Flatt, B.E.E. 1963: 10636 Montrose Roa 


Treasurer. 


STUDENT LIFE 


Thr 
an) OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops policies 


This Procedures to complement the University's formal instruction program. 

Wome, eram is implemented through the offices of the Dean of Men, Dean of 

an » Health Services, International Students, Psychological Clinic, Student 
^umni Career Services, and Student Activities 


: STUDENT SERVICES 
SIDENCE HALLS 


Co 

fom p information concerning the University's residence halls is available 

Mton E lousing Administrator, Office of the Dean of Women, George Wash- 
Informan Washington, D.C. 20006 

taj ation concerning off-campus housing near the University may be ob- 


dine 
bye at this Office. The reservation of rooms in private houses must be made 
ents, 
dent “ee to the University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
hal al receive, with his notification of acceptance, a University residence 
om, rw an application for residence hall space, a medical examination 
latio, . S declaration of intent to attend the L niversity. The medical exam- 
‘Une E must be completed by the applicant and his physician and re- 
Maly ll University Health Services Office. The application for residence 
Dy must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundable housing deposit 
Umit St applicants admitted by early decision). Early decision students must 
alse e, deposit by January 15. The housing deposit is credited toward the 
Ment ET room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic year, and pay- 
* made in advance of each semester 


for 


All - a —— - 
IU... 
Tore Married 


b freshmen under the age of 21 who are enrolled for twelve or 
M Urs of " 


academic work during the fall or spring semester or six or more 


Ng Urino : n 

als Or at h à summer session are required to live in the University residence 
E ) 

n to j; 9me with their parents or guardians. In exceptional cases, permis- 
Ive I l- F 


e 


lsewhere may be granted by the Housing Administrator. 
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1969-70 Residence Hall Rates for Two Semesters* 


Room and Room 
For Men: Food Service only 
Adams Hall 
double room As miles eddie. GAPE s5 
triple rOOM........sessersesssrsersrsrnssereresersnnnnensesssrsssnnnesnsnnsenettn" ud DENN ] 
Calhoun Hall 
double roOoOm......... enne iba sedit... SAU = 
triple room 1,000 s00 
Madison Hall (graduate and professional students )..... . 1,050 $ 
Mitchell Hall 600 
single room............ mm des TE Rc tee i 1,150 500 
double room 1,050 
Welling Hall 500 
single room . 1,050 420 
double rOOm..............« enne 970 
For Women: 600 
Crawford Hall (upperclass women) 685 
Graduate Women's Hall.................. nnne 
Strong Hall (upperclass women) 685 
single rOOm..........«.. «erret 1,235 600 
double rOOm...........« ennt nnne nnne 1,150 B. 
dm AL 


Thurston Hall 


FOOD SERVICE 
r twenty-9* 


Residents of Thurston Hall and all resident freshman men unde al fof 
tion 


are required to participate in the food service plan. The plan is OP 
all other residents. All meal cards admit to the dining rooms in Thurston and 
and Mitchell Hall. Residents of Calhoun, Crawford, Madison, Strong | 
Welling Halls are given preference for the use of the dining room in the 
versity Center. Well-balanced meals are served cafeteria style seve? ‘days 
week (20 meals). Food service payment does not cover University holt 
or vacation periods. 


HEALTH SERVICES j 


The Health Services Staff assists students with their medical needs by E 
o 


and treatment, by proper referral when necessary, and by cooperati re $ 
other physicians. For medical emergencies and health consultations the om 
on the campus, a Student Health Clinic open Monday through Friday iring 
9 a.m. to 10 p.m. during the academic year and from 9 a.m. to 9 p. Ken 
the Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance. For night and wee os 
emergencies, students may go to the emergency room of the University m 
pital for treatment. The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the This 
Services, and all other charges will be the responsibility of the student. 
arrangement is for emergency care only. » fof 
Medical privileges include (1) physical examinationt of all applica ce of 
courses in Physical Education who lack reports, approved by the 


* Rates are subject to change ails t0 ap“ 


t A charge for a special physical exa 
for a physical examination during the period set for this purpose 


mination is made by the University if a student f 
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Health Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) three visits in any 
ne illness by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence (Dis- 
ict of Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the Uni- 
Versity Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month period— 
~ necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Services.* All addi- 
nal hospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, medi- 
“ations, or any special services must be paid by the student. Expenses incurred 
i, Xaminations and treatment by specialists, such as eye refraction and provi- 
of glasses; orthopaedic examinations and application of cast or other appli- 
‘Nee; laboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be paid by the 
‘tuden 
Eee medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred while cur- 
corn oe in the University. They do not apply to illness or disability in- 
iad between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
Completion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 
€ student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of his 
Wn choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charged. 
ules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny 
* Medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct 
Teach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Direc- 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of 
"Pilalization: (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
"hection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) a student 
on, ng to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
of 3 ») hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves 
*r hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 
iin, D niversity is not responsible for injuries received in intercollegiate or in- 
tion à! games, or in any of the activities of the departments of Physical Edu- 


lor 


Qo 


E 
ALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


l ; 

i addition to the above services, the Health Serv ices Staff has arranged for 

This and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time students. 
Policy covers the participant for 12 months, whether at home, at the Uni- 

or elsewhere. 

tration "t yearly cost is $34:56 (subject to change) payable at the fall regis- 

fall a : Arrangements can be made to pay in two equal installments at the 

Spring registrations. 

tier E Policy contract is between the individual student and the insurance car- 

dica] IS accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts this type of 

Work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Services Office. 


Versity, 


Psy 
CHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


Ny George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twenty-first Street, 
Uni Nhl services which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
Unity ity and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the com- 
"Search , The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training and 
Wl. Merests of the Clinic Staff. 


Tul 
* (5) for exception. 


———— aan 
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eir edu- 


The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of th d 
" 5 : A ae 
cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provi : 
remedial measures such as study habits instruction and programmed instruction 

not han- 


and refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems r 


dled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy» an 
individual and group counseling are available. , 
"2:2 e : . »a«ures 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic meas 
ests 


prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions t 


for the University and for other selected educational institutions, : 
lected assessments for business and industry. 

Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
University, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the University 
for graduates of the 1 niversity, 


not as degree candidates, the fee is $60; : 
for community clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


upon 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
students 


International House, 2129 G Street, N.W., is the campus center for «ord 
itc 


from foreign countries. It serves also as the headquarters of the Intern: e 
Students’ Society which seeks to promote international friendship and UP » 
standing by welcoming to its membership students from all countries, includi 
those from the United States. 

The Adviser to International Students has his Office 
and is available for consultation each day throughout the school week. 


sang Quse 
in International He 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE : 
3033 9 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, ^" ing 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumn! p 
full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office ally 
tains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and nation he 
and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The Office administers for 
On-Campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Progra” s. 

government e 


seniors and graduate students, in which private companies, ticip? 
s e : : : :ac parti 
cies, service organizations, public school systems, and universities par puden! 
Prospective teachers may establish permanent credentials files in the ni seek 
and Alumni Career Services Office. This service includes files for alun als? 
ing college and university faculty and administrative positions. The O i m 
provides individual counseling for students and alumni wishing career gu 
RELIGIOUS LIFE T. 
Een , Nas ife 9' 
The University recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the D rani 
z . * . . Li Li g © 
students and encourages them to participate in the various religious thes’ 


Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies spons unit 
and the religious € 
able for counseling? pive” 
ularly for the 


tions of their own choice. 
groups and form a link between the University 
The advisers of the religious organizations are avail 

Religious services in various traditions are provided reg 
sity community as announced. 
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INTER-FAITH FORUM 


A Weekly luncheon-discussion activity called “As I See It” features guests who 
ate asked to speak and participate in open discussion on topics concerning re- 
„Blous, social, and moral issues. The discussions are held in Woodhull House, 
“033 G Street, N.W., W ednesdays from 12 noon to 1 p.m. Schedules are ob- 
lainable at the Religious Activities Office, 2106 G Street, N.W. 


UNIVERSITY CENTER 
The primary purpose of the University Center, 21st Street between G and H 
‘tteets, N.W., is to provide a broad cultural, educational, social, and recrea- 
lona] program, largely through the initiative and energy of student participants. 
he Center includes a wide range of facilities to serve the diverse needs of 
* campus, including dining rooms and a rathskeller, a bookstore, lounges and 
"dy areas, a theater, bowling lanes and a billiard room, a faculty club, stu- 
Nt Organization offices and work rooms, meeting and conference rooms, an 
e nation center, music listening rooms, social areas, shower and dressing 
15, lockers, and parking accommodations. 


DAVIS. nop KINS HOUSE 


^a Davis-Hodgkins House, 731 Twenty-second Street, N.W., is the student 
lio er of the School, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 

p Offices. The House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 
ange of ideas and good fellowship. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
Ti y - 
e Offices of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Men, and 
" Dean of Women are responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life, 
al ti as student activities, social life, and housing. The deans are available at 
life Mes for individual counseling concerning personal adjustment to university 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


Th 

e Mem . : à is s 

$t Student Activities Office is a part of the Office of the Vice President for 
sea Affairs. It serves as a clearing house and a coordination center for all 

tion Ticular student activities. The staff assists student organizations in utiliza- 


niversity resources, leadership training, and programming. The Office 
Serves as a c 
5 as 


"Oster a central information agency where past and present records and 
Sty E of all campus organizations are filed and available to the student body. 
Qu] nts interested in participating in any phase of University life including 


fait’ Social, or academic programming should acquaint themselves with the 
le 


5 and functions of this Office. 


Sty 
DENT GOVERNMENT 
Sty , 
Teg dent Council.—The University believes in encouraging the development of 


"COnsibilis, ; : : : . A 
Ma — in students by delegating to them considerable authority in the 
sity į “ment of student activities. To this end, the organization of the Univer- 
cludes the Student Council, which, with the advice of the Coordinator of 
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The 


Student Activities, is responsible for the conduct of all student activities. 
Student Council is elected annually by the student body. 
Committee on Student Life—A major function of the 
dent Life is to review acts of the Student Council or of any other grou 
gaged in extracurricular activities. , 
A second function is advisory. The Committee may offer recommendations 
to the Student Council on which the Council must act at its next regular meet- 
ing. It may also make recommendations to the President of the University at 


Committee On Stu- 
p en 


his request or on its own initiative. 

Despite its broad powers, the Committee acts only when it bel d 
vital interest of the University has been overlooked. The Committee, appoi" 
annually by the President, is composed of 13 members, at least 6 of whom 
students and at least 6 faculty members. 


ieves that ? 
te 
are 


ELIGIBILITY FOR STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


Any student registered in the University is eligible to participate in nonathlel? 
student activities of the University; however, a student having à scholastic àV€ 
age of less than 2.00 is not eligible to be: so 
1. A member of the Band, Dance Production groups, Enosinian Debate ic 
ciety, Glee Club, Cheerleaders, Student Council, Religious Council, Panhellet 
Council, Interfraternity Council, Engineers’ Council, Student Life Committ s 
residence hall councils, any publications staff, or the Hearing Committee 
Student Affairs; 


n : " tive 
2. Any officer, permanent committee chairman, or member of the exec 


board of any activity. — 
The rules and policies of the Southern Conference govern participation ! 


tercollegiate athletics. 


THE ENGINEERS' COUNCIL ; 
ng 
r the School of p 


The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body fo 
from € 


neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student organi get 
in the School, the Business Manager of the Mecheleciv, and the House miso 
of the Davis-Hodgkins House. The purpose of the Council is to provide and 
between the student body of the School and the Faculty, Administration, ; 
Student Government of the University in all matters affecting the gene out 
terests and welfare of the student body, the School, or the University. " p st 
cil is maintained financially by the Engineers' Council Fee paid by "- Jeci 
dent in the School, and sponsors the engineers' student magazine, Mec cert 
the Engineers’ Mixers; Engineers’ Ball; and the Annual Christmas 4T ee 
mony in the University Yard. Council meetings are open to all stu 
the School. =i 

The Council acts as the directing body for Mecheleciv, which 1s e jud 
six times a year and is free to all students in the School. This magazine} ani 
campus and alumni news, a calendar of events, news of the student mag” 
tions, and articles on engineering by students and faculty members. stall 
zine is published by a student Board of Editors and a volunteer stude", suy 
The control and administration of all student activities are outlined 10 


dent Handbook. 
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SPORTS 


The University is a member of the Southern Conference and the National Col- 
"Bate Athletic Association. Its teams participate in intercollegiate contests in 
üsketball, baseball, tennis, golf, rifle, soccer, and crew. 

The University maintains a complete program of intramural sports for both 
Men and women. The men's program is conducted by the Intramural Council. 
w Women's Athletic Association and Intersorority Athletic Board cooperate 
Mith the Department of Physical Education in conducting the women's intra- 
Mural and informal extramural sports program in tennis, hockey, basketball, 
"inoeing, rifle, swimming, golf, bowling, and badminton. 


Perr 
ERFORMING ARTS 


qudents may participate in dance, drama, forensics, music, and radio broad- 
ting through the following organizations: Enosinian Debating Society; 
orge Washington University Dance Company; Station WRGW; University 
amber Choir, Chorus, Orchestra; and University Players. Each of these 
"Oups presents programs during the academic year. 
ith the cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art exhibit is 
sented. 


ANNUAL EVENTS 


pu creation Program.—The Student Council and the departments of Physical 
ation arrange dances, movies, and trips at frequent intervals for all stu- 
ts. 


wyoreert Program.—The Student Council sponsors a concert each semester at 
nationally known entertainers perform. 
"chestra Series.—The University Orchestra offers a series of concerts 
"ughout the academic year. 
M Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and internationally known 
Gal E. " shown in monthly exhibits in the George Washington University Art 
Y in Lisner Auditorium. 
dl "ineers’ Mixers.—At the beginning of each semester the Engineers’ Coun- 
inte, Ponsors a program of orientation, good fellowship, and entertainment to 
"ce new students. 
i ngineers’ Week.—Sponsored by the Engineers’ Council to acquaint high 
Rience “dents and their parents with the School of Engineering and Applied 


O : : : 
ing ; Necoming.—Scheduled about the middle of the fall semester, Homecom- 


Water e primary festive period of the school year. It includes University 
Religi o ductions and other activities. ET xA 

in E" in Life Program.—Special emphasis is given to the place of religion 

Mhesers o ar society in this program of events during the fall and spring 

tpliday Season.—The University traditionally greets the holiday season with 

tenement’ Ceremonies including the lighting of the Christmas tree (given and 
the Sin *d by the students of the School of Engineering and Applied Science), 
Engi ® of Christmas music, and service projects. w- 

We '*er* Ball.—The Engineers’ Council sponsors the Engineers’ Ball, a 


al : 
vent for students and alumni. 
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onors in student 


May Day.—This is the traditional time for the award of h à 
| present their 


activities. Mortar Board and Omicron Delta Kappa announce anc 
new members. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


HONOR SOCIETIES 
o en 


the purpose of which is t 
pur} adu- 


Outstanding 8" 
idergraduates 
em- 


Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, 
courage original investigation in science, pure and applied. 
are eligible for full membership, and ur 


ate students in the sciences 
who have shown marked ability in research may be elected to associate ™ 


bership. 
ership li 


to encourage 


Alpha Lambda Delta.—A national fraternity established 
reward high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited t° 
those freshman women who attain a scholastic average of at least 3.50. 
Delphi.—An intersorority honorary society. 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic society. 
Gate and Key.—An intrafraternity honorary society. jead- 


Mortar Board.—A national society for senior college women, stressing 


ership, scholarship, and service. 


; - : i. nee 
Omicron Delta Kappa.—A national fraternity emphasizing leadership 1n 


tracurricular activities. n 
or me 


Order of Scarlet.—A service honorary society for sophomore and junio ward 
Phi Eta Sigma.—4A national fraternity, established to encourage an re he 
o those fres 


high scholarship and attainment, membership in which is limited t 


man men who attain a scholastic aver 
-A national engineering honorary fraternity, 
olarship and professional attainment. 


age of at least 3.50. Í 
- - - ose 0 
Sigma Tau. the purpo 
which is to recognize sch 
Tassels.—A. service honorary society for sophomore women. 
Tau Beta Pi—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purp 
which is to recognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


ose of 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
American Society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Society of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 
Society for the Advancement of Management.—Membership limited ! 

dents in engineering and public or business administration. . erifil) 
Theta Tau (Gamma Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engine? m 

fraternity. Membership by invitation to outstanding students who have m 

pleted successfully at least the first year in the School of Engineering ken 

plied Science. 


American 
o stu” 


SOCIAL FRATERNITIES 4 
Alpha Epsilon Pi, Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Phi Sigma Delta, s 
Kappa, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Alpha Mu, Sigma Chi, Sigma Us 

Phi Epsilon, Tau Epsilon Phi, Tau Kappa Epsilon. 


=e Ld 
erat 
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SOCIAI SORORITIES 


Alpha Delta Pi, Alpha Epsilon Phi, Chi Omega, Delta Gamma, Delta Phi 
Epsilon, Kappa Alpha Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, Phi Sigma Sigma, Pi Beta 
Phi, Sigma Delta Tau, Zeta Tau Alpha. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cherry Tree (the annual), The University Hatchet (semi-weekly news- 
met) Mecheleciv (engineers’ publication), The Potomac (literary magazine), 
he Wig (humor magazine). 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Baptist Student Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Organi- 
“ation, Eastern Orthodox Club, Episcopal Student Association, Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association, Newman Club, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christian 
ellowship, Wesley Foundation, and a Religious Council comprised of repre- 
Vntatives of all religious organizations. 


ÜTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Alpha Phi Omega (national service fraternity), Alpha Theta Nu (scholarship 
"Inners) , Big Sisters, Cheerleaders, Colonial Boosters, German Outing Club, 
Werfraternity Council, International Students' Society, Intersorority Athletic 
End Junior Panhellenic Association, Libertarian Society, Old Men, People- 
«ople, Residence Hall Councils, Senior Panhellenic Association, SERVE, 
cation WRGW, Student Council, Student Grotto of the National Speleological 
Eo. Students for a Democratic Society, University Pep Band, Young Demo- 

S Club, Young Republican Club. 


ey (tunes 


LAGE 2^. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 
| THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum 
l bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution w i 
| | changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 
| | ington University. The debt of the University to George Washington W 
| | name it bears is an intangible one. ciated 
| I George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insis e 
| | | upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. ere 

I 


hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students {rota 
We | parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing aj 
| I local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, a his 
| || as the theory, of republican government. To further the materialization o ny 
Hs | hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Comp?" 
| | |l “towards the endowment of a University to be established within the limits if 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards 1t. assed 

Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company P 
| out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. at 
| Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by ? pa 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated i 
| il isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of à COD. 
| the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy 9 e pet 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petit nte 
I | Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress To 
I | a charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1 n oí 
I | safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “that perso” po! 
| every religious denomination shall be capable of being elected T 
| | shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, ties, 


| | à > * x : E ? 
| | | admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges, 1m jigio™ 
| | | advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters O ‘Colles 

institution was known as Columbian ~ ci 


During the entire time when the 
ni | | its activities were centered on College Hill, 
E between the present Fourteenth and Fifteent 
| Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian 


72 


a tract of forty-six and à x fro 
h Streets and extending nor po?! 
The Medical riod 
University 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
‘Nd Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
i that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
Ween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

ithin a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, the 
o" Department, the World Bank, and many other government offices and 

rnational agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interest 
0 the U niversity. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye 

leet. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. 
town, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, 
ind Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 

niversity he hoped to see established. 

The U niversity as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
id Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
Professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the schools 

Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government and 
“siness Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the College of 

"heral Studies; the Division of l niversity Students; and the Summer Sessions. 

‘he George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed by 


net erpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex officio 
Mber 


Tux UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


te Library collections of the University are housed in the University Library, 
Beneral library of the University, and in the departmental libraries of law 
Tie edicine. 
Lira collections contain 476,902 volumes—333,305 in the University 
Y, 104,436 in the Law Library, and 39,161 in the Medical Library. 
pePtoximately 30,000 volumes a year are added to the Library’s resources. 
fg, ments, supplementing the University appropriation, provide books in the 
Du E American civilization, American literature, foreign service, history, 
— eve and the social sciences; and gifts from many sources have 
+ E collections. The Libraries currently receive 3,606 periodicals. 
Li tary lation concerning the use of the Libraries may be obtained at the 
The Eo desks. 
Weeds ibrary is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
ù $ and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
dents T€quest by the reference librarians. The Library endeavors to assist stu- 
Wag ash; 4nd all members of the University to use the rich library resources of 
Melia and the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
Tary loan arrangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
EO United States. 
the TN * Student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
Uni pe rict of Columbia and its branches, the libraries of the Pan American 
the on, the Bureau of Railway Economics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Mher gr hsonian Institution, the National Library of Medicine, and many of the 
The fat special collections of the government departments. 
019 Ours of the University I ibrary are Monday through Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
* Midnight; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to 12 midnight. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 1968-1969 


Edward Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 

Charles Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
James Matlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION in the School of Engineering and Applied Sci- 
nce are listed on the following pages. Courses numbered from 1 through 199 
E Planned for undergraduate credit, although certain courses may be taken 
» Braduate credit when arrangements are approved in advance by the instruc- 
id the Dean. Courses numbered 201 to 300 are planned for graduate 
It and may in certain instances be taken by qualified undergraduate stu- 
“nts. Courses numbered from 301 to 400 are primarily for doctoral students. 
€ number of semester hours credit given for the satisfactory completion 
à Course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a 
eeu giving three hours of credit each semester is marked (3—3), and a 
iets Ep course giving three hours credit is marked (3. A semester hour con- 
fator the completion of one fifty-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
Y period a week for one semester. 
in E Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue contains information on courses 
Othe athematics, physics, chemistry, the humanities, the social sciences, and 
T Subjects of interest to engineering students. 
ident who are not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
admissi by the School of Engineering and Applied Science should apply for 
lon to the Division of University Students. 


Applieq Science 


U 
NDERGRADUATE COURSES 


Mer, 
departmental offerings. 


7 Flight in Space (3) 
Introduction to the methods of science and the continuity of development 
Of these methods from prehistoric times to the present. Basic differences 
Of method in the sciences and in the humanities are explored. Explana- 
tion of mechanics of space flight, rocketry, and flight on interplanetary or 
earth-bound missions. Prerequisite: high school algebra, geometry, and 
Physics, (Spring) 


77 


ER € rer 
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59-60 


Introductory Analytical Mechanics I-II (4—4) 

Mechanics of particles and rigid bodies; virtual work, energy, and momen 
tum principles. Deformable body mechanics; stress and strain concepts: 
bending, twisting, and buckling of slender beams. Prerequisite Or concur 
rent registration: Applied Science 113. (Academic year; summer 1969— 
Applied Science 59) 


113-14 Engineering Analysis I-II (3-3) 


Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems 
First half: Mathematical topics include ordinary differential equations, 
vector calculus, and integral theorems; elements of matrices; complet 
algebra. Second half: Mathematical topics include Bessel functions, 2 
gendre polynomials, Fourier series and integrals, Laplace transform, x 
duction to partial differential equations and boundary value problems. pe 
requisite: Mathematics 24. Applied Science 113 is prerequisite tO Appli 
Science 114. (Academic year; summer 1969—Applied Science 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Offered by the Department of Engineering Mechanics. 


211 


212 Mathematical Methods in Applied Science II (3) 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 2 
Methods and theory of functions of complex variables and partial differ, 
tial equations and their application. May be taken concurrently rint: 
Applied Science 212. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall and SP 
summer 1969) 


nd integral 


Methods and theory of tensor analysis, calculus of variations, à Applied 


equations and their application. May be taken concurrently with 
Science 211. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall and spring) 


*216 Solid State for Engineers (3) 
*225 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 


*228 Dynamic Stability of Airplanes (3) 


*235 Physical Metallurgy (3) 


*241 Quantum Mechanical Treatment of Metals (3) 


*245 Advanced Propulsion Systems (3) 


*248 Physical Ceramics (3) 
*255—56 Aerothermochemistry I-II (3-3) 
*296 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 


* Offered only at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arran 


ged. 


Electrical Engineering* 


Professors Louis de Pian (Chairman), N.T. Grisamore, R.B. Heller, T.J. Car- 
roll (Research), Guenther Hintze (Research), R.S. Ledley (Research) 
Tofessorial Lecturer W.F. Crosswell 

Associate Professors P.H. Sawitz, E.H. Braun, Marvin Eisenberg, A.C. Meltzer 
Nociate Professorial Lecturers M.E. Brady, S.J. Raff, C.L. Fricke 

“Sistant Professors Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, N.A. Sloan, Pi-Fuay Chen, Val- 
lobh Vimolvanich 

“sistant Professorial Lecturers D.O. Baechler, D.C. Rohlfs, J.K Cooper, C.S. 
Maiorana. W.H. Carter, W.H. Fuhr, M.D. Aldrich, Constantine Balanis, 
M.M. Bruce, Maurice Morin, M.I. Celebiler, Charles Fain, F.S. LeBeau, J.H. 

Hara, J.J. Rocchio, Bhupendraprasad Shah, Paul Willis 


UNDr 
 DERGRADUATE FIELD 
ĉctrical Engineering (see pages 22-25) 


SUBIR e 
BJECT AREAS—UNDERGRADUATE 


ac = 
ulty in charge of each subject area are listed in parentheses 


Netw 

; ‘Works Computer Science 

de p;, mets 

pe Kyriakopoulos) (Grisamore, Kyriakopoulos, Ledley, 

E Linear Networks I, I Meltzer ) 
hi Network Analysis and Design S1 Applications of Computers 
l4 Linear Active Networks 152 Introduction to Digital 

Electronics Computers 


153 Design of Switching Systems 


(Chen r : 
hen, Grisamore ) 154 Digital Computer Design 
2 157 Machine and Assembly 
E Introductory Engineering I am bs Programming 
Electronics ette arn : 
121 E à 158 Algorithmic Methods and 
:ngineering Electronics and High-level Languages 
* Design gn-ievei Language 
<4 > » / > y e 
Pulse and Waveshaping Laboratories and Measurement 


» Electronic Design 
lelds 
an Suh 
(br d Waves 62 Introductory Electrical 
aun, Carroll, Heller) Engineering Laboratory 


(Chen, de Pian) 


1-32 Fields and Waves L II 160 Electrical Measurements 
133 p ond 163-64 Electrical Engineering 
? Electromagnetic Waves leet dio " 
aboratory I- 
Ommuni : ; 
f munications Controls and Systems 
Sawi " 
"x (Chen, Hintze, Vimolvanich) 
42 Information, Transmission, 172 Control Systems 
Modulation, and Noise 177 Electrical Energy Conversion 
Medical Engineering 
(Eisenberg, Ledley) 
181-82 Engineering Introduction to 
ur uu Medicine I, II 
Stag 


of | 
Dstruction for the academic year 1968-69 
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FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 


Faculty in charge of each field or area of concentration are listed in paren 


theses. 


Networks 


(de Pian 


, Kyriakopoulos ) 


211-12 Advanced Network Analysis I, 
H 
215-16 Linear Network Synthesis I, II 
319 Networks Research 
Electronics 
(Braun, Grisamore ) 
221-22 Physical Electronics I, II 
225 Nonlinear Electronics 
226 Optical Electronics 
227 Industrial Electronics 
228 High-frequency Electronics 
329 Electronics Research 


Fields and Waves 


( Braun, Carroll, Heller) 


235 
339 


Magnetohydrodynamics 

Field Analysis and Potential 
Theory 

Electrodynamics 

Microwaves and Components 
Electromagnetic Wave 
Propagation 

Antennas 

Fields and Waves Research 


Communications 


(Braun, Sawitz ) 


241-42 
243—44 
246 
247 
248 


349 


Information Theory I, II 
Communication Theory I, JI 
Digital Communications 
Communication Systems 
Microwave Communication 
Systems 

Communications Research 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


l 


1 Linear Networks I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 29) 


Circuit concepts, elements, and parameters; network i 
equations: mesh and node analysis; network solutions using 


(Eisenberg, Ledley ) 


Computer Science 


(Grisamore, Kyriakopoulos, Ledley, 


Meltzer ) 


250 Application of Numerical 


Methods 
251 Computing Systems 
253 Finite State Machines 
254 Finite Automata 


255 Pattern Recognition, Graph 


and Optical Processing 


Digital Computer 
Programming Systems 


256 Analog and Hybrid Comp! 
7 


ers 


258 Design of Compilers and 


High-level Languages 


359 Computer Science Research 


Controls and Systems 


(Chen, Hintze, Vimolvanich) 


271 Automatic Control in State 


Space Setting 


272 Digital Control Systems 


273 Optimal Programming à 


Control } 
275 Stochastic Processes 1n 
Automatic Control 
276 Cybernetics 
277 Space Communication 


System 


278 Spacecraft Systems Desi? 


371 Simulation Methods for 
System Analysis 

372 Analysis and Control of 
Large Systems 


379 Controls and Systems Res 


Medical Engineering 


earch 


in 
281 Electronic Measurements 
Medicine eal 
: ica 
282 Instrumentation in Med 
Electronics Research 


389 Medical Engineering 


-onventions 
conventi rent 


and 
jal 
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equations and initial conditions; Laplace transform; transient and steady- 
state response; impedance concepts; energy and power; resonance. Pre- 
requisite: Applied Science 113, Physics 32. (Fall—day and evening) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 30) 
Singular functions; network functions, poles and zeros; total response; 
time and frequency domains; convolution theorems; Fourier analysis, 
spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; two-port parameters. Prerequi- 
site: Applied Science 114, Electrical Engineering 11. (Offered every 
year: spring—day; also 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 18 Engineering Electronics I) 
Various types of devices used in electronic engineering considered from 
the point of view of the physics of their operation and from the engineer- 
ing point of view of their- application to electronic circuits. Solid-state, 
vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emphasis on application of these 
elements in power supplies and in linear amplifiers. Introduction of 
design concepts through use of graphical techniques. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 11. (Spring—day and evening) 


31 Fields and Waves I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 9) 
Vector calculus, orthogonal coordinate systems, Laplace and Poisson’s 
diffusion and wave equations, scalar and vector potentials, Maxwell's 
equations, boundary value problems. Prerequisite: Physics 32. Prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: Applied Science 114. (Offered every 
year: fall—day; also 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


32 Fields and Waves II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 10) 
Conformal transformations, method of images, one-dimensional waves, 
transmission lines, use of Smith Chart, waves in solids and fluids. Pre- 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 31. (Offered every year: spring—day; 
also 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


5 


Applications of Computers (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 21) 

Solution of problems on digital computers, using machine language, 
FORTRAN, data processing, and numerical methods. Writing, debugging, 
ànd running programs on a digital computer. (Fall—day and evening) 


Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 100) 

Use and application of standard electronic laboratory equipment. Appli- 
cation of instrumentation through experiments in basic network theorems. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 11, 31. (Offered every year: 
Spring—day; also 1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


113 Network Analysis and Design (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 31 Linear Systems) 
Application of matrices and linear graphs to electrical networks; trees, 
Circuits, cut-sets; network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to 
State-space techniques; computer solutions; network transfer functions; 
Properties and synthesis of two-element, one-port networks; filter theory 
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and design; computer-aided circuit design. Prerequisite: 


neering 12, 20. (Offered every year: fall—day; also 1970-71 an 


nate years: fall—evening) 


114 Linear Active Networks (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 132 Active Networks) 


Description of networks by terminal and port concepts; power an 


tering parameters; analysis of active networks, including negative 
ance converters, gyrators, etc.; interconnection of networks; p 
active networks, including reciprocity, stability, activity, and 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 113. May be taken for 
credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


121 Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 19 Engineering Electronics 11) 


Graphical analysis and design beyond the level covered i 


A 3 i E : $ 
neering 20. Introduction of incremental analysis and design meth odt 
electronic circuits; use of equivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, m 


lation, and demodulation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
(Offered every year: fall 
evening) 


122 Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 20 Engineering Electronics Ill) 
Introduction to and familiarization with the type of nonl 
in modern day computer and communications systems. 
switching, and logic circuits; counting and timing circuits. 


1970-71 and alternate years; spring—evening) 
133 Electromagnetic Waves (3) 


(Formerly Applied Science 120) 
Characteristics of common wave-guides, miscellaneous W 


tems; wave propagation in anisotropic media, resonant cavities; nn? 


: : i up nte 
wave-guide junctions; the long straight dipole antenna; linear ^ May 
arrays; arrays of arrays. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 74 
be taken for graduate credit. (Fall—day and evening) 

142 Information Transmission, Modulation, and Noise (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 50) "Bud 

à x : s e an 

Basic concepts of information theory, Fourier transform, time a oco 
quency division multiplexing, amplitude and angle modulation, isy 
relation and cross-correlation, transmission of information ov very 
channels. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 113, 121. (Ce 
year: spring—day; also 1969-70 and alternate years: spring—ev® 

152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 4 m 

: ZI addr 
Introduction to the use and structure of digital computers, ad ole 


methods, data processing, and machine language pro 
algebra and introduction to the design of combinationa 
number systems and arithmetic in digital machines; mac 
and their interconnections; use of software systems and softw 
relationships. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 51 or P 
instructor. (Offered every year: spring—day; also 1970-71 à 


are- 


nate years: spring—evening) 


stectrical Eng" 
n Electrical P^, | 


day; also 1970-71 and alternate years: 


Electrical Engineering 121. (Offered every year: spring—4dàY* 


ave-guiding- sái 


gramming: ©. its | 

] switching C sten 
ine subsy | 

hine ha row? 


ermiss! te 
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fall- 
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153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 121 Switching Networks) 

Switching algebra and Boolean logic; analysis and design of switching 
devices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; minimi- 
zation techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, card error- 
correcting codes; encoding and decoding; logic and electronic design of 
functional digital units. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 152 or per- 
mission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit (Fall—day 
and evening; summer 1969) 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 122 Digital Computers) 


Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, design of com- 
puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in timing 
and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and I/O units; binary and 
decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 153 or permission of in- 
structor. May be taken for graduate credit (Spring—day and eve- 


ning; summer 1969) 


Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 171) 

Machine and assembly language programming in fixed and variable word- 
length computers; techniques in addressing and machine control; data 
structures and data processing; use of subroutine linkages; co-routines, 
pushdown lists, list processing, loops and input-output subroutines; use of 
a macro-assembly language; sorting, merging, arrays, and data fields in 
data processing. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 152 or equivalent, 
or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit (Fall 


evening) 


158 Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 172) 

Introduction to high-level procedural and problem-oriented computer 
languages; data structures and choice of a data processing language. List 
processing, string processing, and introduction to information retrieval; 
large data bases and their use in time-shared systems; simulation lan- 
guages; introduction to heuristic programming.  Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 51 or equivalent and permission of instructor. May be taken 


for graduate credit. (Spring—evening) 


160 Electrical Measurements (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 49) 

Electrical measurements, from direct current through radio frequencies; 
techniques; detectors; bridges; measurement of current, voltage, power, 
resistance, capacitance, inductance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and 
time; dielectric and magnetic measurements; topics in high-frequency 
measurement, including field strength, signal-to-noise ratio, impedance, 
attenuation. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12, 20. (Spring— 
evening ) 


163 
754 Electrical Engineering Laboratory I-II (3—3) 


(Formerly Engineering 105-6) 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electronics, and fields and 
Waves. The student is required to begin a design project in the first half 
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17 


N 


177 


18 


182 


198 Research (1 to 3) 


or effort of the 
Electrical Ens" 
academic yea 


of the course; the completion of this project is the maj 
second half. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 62. 

neering 163 is prerequisite to 164. (Offered every year: 
—day; also 1969-70 and alternate years: academic year- evening) 


Control Systems (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 55) : f 
Analysis and design of linear feedback control systems. Application? 3 
stability criteria, steady-state and transient analyses. Prerequisite: 10- 
trical Engineering 12, 20. (Offered every year: spring—day; also 19 
71 and alternate years: spring—evening ) 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 130) 

Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversion. 
cal transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phase 
a-c rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating machines 
ments. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12. (Offered ev 
fall—day; also 1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


Electromechan" 
and single-Ph^^ 
as circuit e 
ery yea" 


Engineering Introduction to Medicine I (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 162) E 
The first of a two-semester sequence. Designed to give the engineer is 
student a communicating knowledge of medicine. Material prese ng 


based on the School of Medicine curriculum and is taught from a $ edict! 
viewpoint with major emphasis on concepts. Covers preclinica 
subjects. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate credit. 
(Fall—evening) 

Engineering Introduction to Medicine II (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 163) 

The second semester of a two-semester sequence coverin 
Designed to introduce the engineering $ intel" 
some of the practical aspects of medicine. Involves considerable 
action with physicians and other medical personnel. Prerequisite: ing— 
trical Engineering 181. May be taken for graduate credit. (Sp? 
evening) 


aspects of medicine. 


: ; ; j visite’ 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prered 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring—as arranged ) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


211 


Advanced Network Analysis I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 267) 
Network theorems; network functions, relationship of p se 
functions; analytic properties. Fourier analysis, impulse respon?" sided 


t 
arts of ne m 


> z “ . r 

volution, numerical techniques for computer solution. Compu qne 

design. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12 or permission € alter 
71 a 


tor. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1970- 
nate years: fall—day) 
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212 Advanced Network Analysis II (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 268) 

Applications of linear graphs to networks; topological analysis; formula- 
tion and solution of state-space equations; formulation for computer 
solution. Advanced network properties, realizability, causality, control- 
ability, and observability concepts. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
211. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—evening; 1970-71 and 
alternate years: spring—day) 


215 Linear Network Synthesis I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 269) 
Properties and testing of positive real functions. Synthesis of LC, RL, 
RC one-port networks. Brune and Bott-Duffin synthesis techniques. In- 
troduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. Introduction to the 
approximation problem.  Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 12 or per- 
mission of instructor. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day; 1970- 
71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


216 Linear Network Synthesis II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 270) 
Advanced techniques in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Active 
network synthesis using discrete and integrated components. Advanced 
topics in the approximation problem. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 
215. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day; 1970—71 and alter- 
nate years: spring—evening) 


221 Physical Electronics I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 275) 
Theoretical principles underlying the operation of electronic devices; clas- 
sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the quantum theory, 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: graduate 
status. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1970-71 and alter- 
nate years: fall—day) 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 276) 
The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, time dependent 
perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semiconductor and 
Other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes, masers, and 
lasers. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 221. (1969—70 and alter- 
nate years: spring—evening; 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day ) 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 219) 
Analysis and design of electronic components and systems operating as 
Switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; study of multivibrators, 
negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear operation of oscilla- 
tors. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 122, 153; or equivalent. 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: 
fall—evening ) 


226 Optical Electronics (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 218) 
Design of optical systems. Study of the primary aberrations, quantum 
theory of radiation, coherence, detection of radiation; with application to 
electron lenses, lasers, masers, infrared and ultraviolet devices, photo- 
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a ^ T A " 991 oF 
conductors and photodiodes. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 2 
equivalent. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day; 1970-71 


alternate years: spring—evening ) 


227 Industrial Electronics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 221) 
Applications of electronic devices in industry; continuous 
control systems; induction and dielectric heating; timing 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking equipment; digita 
machine tools. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 122 or equiva 
and graduate status. (Fall—evening ) 


and sampled 
and counting 
| control 9 


228 High-frequency Electronics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 220) the 
Analysis and design of electron-tube and solid-state devices used for s 
generation and amplification of UHF and higher-frequency signals. ning) 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evVe 


230 Magnetohydrodynamics (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 242) 

Study of the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. 
Navier-Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic A h 
hydrodynamic approximations, boundary layer theory, statistical t 
of turbulence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltz 
transport equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: 
cal Engineering 133 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


and magne 


231 Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 263) 

General study of the theory of potentials as used to facilit 
problems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodyna 
and gravitation. Emphasis on mathematical methods such 
functions, variational methods, principal axis transformations, 
dimensional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: Applied Science 
trical Engineering 133 or equivalent. (1969-70 and alternate 
fall—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


ate solution ° 
mics, OP n 
as 
and mul! 
211; 


232 Electrodynamics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 264) 
Special theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; sio 
four-dimensional formulation; Maxwell's equations in four- imen ick 
tensor notation; relativistic Lagrangian and Hamiltonian for à P visto 
electromagnetic stress tensor; radiation by charges moving àt rele mas 

speeds; Schroendinger and Dirac wave equations, including elec e: 

netic fields; introduction to quantum electrodynamics. Prerequis!ls 4 70 

plied Science 211; Electrical Engineering 133 or equivalent. ring 

and alternate years: spring—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: SP 


M inkowsk i 


evening) 


233 Microwaves and Components (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 233) hr 

j ; s í . g tching b^ ° 
High-frequency transmission lines and guided systems; ma sil orks: 
niques; ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 77 pre 


~ : > nts. 
directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave compone ing) 
requisite: Electrical Engineering 133 or equivalent. (Fall— 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


234 Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 


24] 


243 


(Formerly Applied Science 266) 

Retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
array fields; Mie Theory of Electromagnetic Scattering by Spheres. Prop- 
agation in electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
tric crystals, space charge plasmas, and ferrites. Wave propagation in 
inhomogeneous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
parameters, WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
tion in stochastic and dispersive media.  Prerequisite: Electrical Engi 
neering 133 or equivalent (1969—70 and alternate years: spring—eve- 
ning; 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day) 


Antennas (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 234) 

General solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
far field approximations, radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
alence theorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
nas, receiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
antennas and antenna types. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 133 or 
equivalent (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1970-71 and 


alternate years: fall—day) 


Information Theory I (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 277) 

Laws and theorems of probability, statistical measure of uncertainty and 
information; noiseless coding, communication channels, channel capacity, 
fundamental theorems of information theory. Prerequisite: Electrical 
Engineering 142 or equivalent. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall 
evening; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—day; summer 1969) 


2 Information Theory II (3) 


(Formerly Applied Science 278) 

Error-correcting codes, parity-check coding, information sources, channels 
with memory, Markov Chains, continuous channels. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 241. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—eve- 
ning; 1970—71 and alternate years: spring—day; summer 1969) 


Communication Theory I (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 273) 

Probability, random processes, correlation functions, and power spectra 
Output distributions of linear and nonlinear devices with random inputs. 
Optimum receiver principle, vector channels, optimum receivers for binar) 
and M-ary signals over white Gaussian channels and their error proba- 
bilities for different signal sets such as simplex and orthogonal signals. 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 142. Prerequisite or concurrent reg- 
istration: Applied Science 211. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall— 
day; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—evening) 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 


(Formerly Applied Science 274) 
Schemes of efficient signaling for data sequences and their performance 
analysis. Channel models, filtering, and optimum modulation and de- 
modulation. Signaling over fading channels and their optimum receivers. 
Diversity transmission and various reception schemes. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 243. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—day; 
1970—71 and alternate years: spring—evening) 


246 Digital Communications (3) 
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Analog-to-digital conversion; the sampling theorem and its implication’: 
applications of the Z-transform; optimum codes and optimum decoding 
schemes; generation of pseudorandom sequences; choice of optimum = 
forms; decision theory and optimum detection schemes; sampled data A 
tems; digital communication systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engine 


ing 241, 244; or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


247 Communication Systems (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 235) 


Wiener filters, phase-locked loops and their optimization. 108 
estimation theory with application to optimum demodulation of m 
wave forms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Comparative analysis of eu 
modulation systems. Digital communication systems—coherent an p 
coherent reception of binary and M-ary signals and their perform, 
analysis. Frequency acquisition and synchronization. Prerequisite: 
trical Engineering 243. (Fall—evening) 

248 Microwave Communication Systems (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 236) asi 
Analysis and design of microwave communication systems with legge 
on radar, microwave relay, and satellite systems. Prerequisite: Elec 
Engineering 133, 142; or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 

250 Application of Numerical Methods (3) " 


e 
ms; develop™ s 


Numerical methods in scientific and engineering proble : p 
ems; 
m 


of computer algorithms for the solution of numerical prob | co 
analysis and sensitivities of numerical methods; use of a procedura thods 
puter language in the solution of numerical methods; computer me tures 
for simultaneous equations, interpolation, differentiation and quadra" y 
solution of ordinary differential equations, boundary value problem, Er 
tial differential equations, and linear algebra. Prerequisite: Electric? g- 
gineering 51 or equivalent and permission of instructor. (Spr 
evening) 


251 Computing Systems (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 232) ple 
Organization of information processing systems. Interfacing p unit 
interrupt systems, A/D and D/A conversions, high-speed arithme ication 
random access and associative memories, man-machine comme wart 
problems. Time-sharing systems. Advances in compute o T0 and 


technology. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 154. ( ning) 
alternate years: fall—day; 1970-71 and alternate years: fall—eve 
253 Finite State Machines (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 231) ple 
flow t 


Analysis and design of sequential networks, state diagrams, 
equivalence of states, races, transition maps, output tables, ‘onset! 
synchronous and asynchronous sequential networks. State assie ys 
problem, partitions, partition pairs, information flow inequalities wor 
state realizations, parallel and serial decompositions, machine | 7-1 
and decompositions. State identification. Prerequisite: Electric? 
neering 153. (Fall—evening ) 
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254 Finite Automata (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 287) 
Effectively computable functions, recursive functions, regular expressions, 
single and multiple tape Turing machines, probablistic automata, neural 
nets, reliability of automata, artificial intelligence, learning machines, 
threshold logic, adaptability, pushdown automata. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 251, 253. (Spring—evening ) 


255 Pattern Recognition, Graphics and Optical Processing (3) 

Graphical data processing and display systems; software systems needed 
for graphical 1/0; digital and analog display methods; scanning, sam- 
pling, digitizing, and transmission of data; holography, optical memories 
and systems; storage techniques and processing of images; concept analysis; 
linear and area transforms; geometry, topology, and syntax of pictures; 
picture enhancement; resolution analysis; signal-to-noise problems; trans- 
formations, projections, and the hidden-line problems. Prerequisite: Elec- 
trical Engineering 157 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 
(Fall—evening ) 


256 Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 289) 

Analog computer components and electronics. Slow analog computer so- 

lutions of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System simula- 

tion and modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the iterative 

analog computer. Transfer function simulation and use in control theory. 

The hybrid computer, digital logic and digital computer control. Digital- 

to-analog and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. Optimization 
| methods on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searching 
| methods. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 
| 154 or permission of instructor. (1969—70 and alternate years: spring 
| -day; 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—-evening) 


257 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 288) 

Introduction to the design of computer software and software systems. 
Design of assemblers and monitor systems. Communication between 
components of systems. Design of loaders, input-output control systems, 
and utility systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 157 or permis- 
sion of instructor. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall—evening; 1970- 
71 and alternate years: fall—day) 


258 Design of Compilers and High-level Languages (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 290) 

Design of high-level, problem-oriented languages. Grammar, syntax, se- 
mantics, and pragmatics as they affect the design of translators and 
compilers. Context-free languages, pushdown lists, polish-string nota- 
tion, and addition programming methods used in the construction of 
compilers and translators. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 257 or 
Permission of instructor. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring—eve- 
ning; 1970-71 and alternate years: spring—day) 


2 n " ` 2 
271 Automatic Control in State Space Setting (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 201, Automatic Control Systems I) 
State space formulation of continuous systems, simulation diagrams, trans- 
fer function matrices, matrix representation of state equations, controllabil- 
Ity and observability, the state transition matrix, stability analysis, methods 
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of Liapunov. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 172 or permission o 


instructor ( Fall—evening ) 


272 Digital Control Systems (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 202, Automatic Control Systems Il) 
Sampling processes and theorems; stability criteria, Z transforms, modified 
Z-transforms, and responses of sampled-data systems; state variables v 
discrete systems; examples of practical digital computer control system 
synthesis and design of sampled-data control systems; nonlinear sample" 
data control systems. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 271 OT equ" 
alent. (Spring—evening ) 


273 Optimal Programming and Control (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 203, Automatic Control Systems JII) 
Optimization theory. Calculus of variations; Euler’s equation, 
variable end point conditions, boundary value problem, equal 
straints, and Lagrange multipliers. Performance indices and penalty 
tions. The maximum principle and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. mit 
erties of optimal systems. Functional equations techniques of dynan 
programming. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 271 or equivalent. 


ity com 
func 


(Fall—evening) 


275 Stochastic Processes in Automatic Control (3) y 
Analysis of effects of time-invariant linear control systems On stationa 
random processes. The optimal filtering problem based on the maxume 
principle. Iterative parameter estimation using matrix inversion -— 
Analysis and control of multivariable systems in the presence ot vari $ 
disturbances. Stochastic stability. Statistical analysis of nonlinear Sgi 
tems—stationary and nonstationary states. Prerequisite: Electrica 


neering 271 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


276 Cybernetics (3) P 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or nature with reg? 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, mn 

reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; Fondi b 

transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability and [ee on's 

statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; Shan 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. Prerequ? 
graduate status and Engineering Administration 115 or equivalent: 


(Spring—evening ) 


^ or 
determin nd 


changes * 
- dback: 


277 Space Communication Systems (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 243) jated 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communications, as re 
to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, manne 
missions, and deep space missions. Prerequisite: graduate stat 
(Fall—evening) 


us. 


278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 244) : 
Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and instrumenta ic 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; pioastro rnat? 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (1969-70 an 
years: spring—evening ) 


d a 
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281 Electronic Measurements in Medicine (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 222) 


Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques for electronic 


measurements on biological specimens, current problems in medical me- 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: graduate status or per 
mission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 


282 Instrumentation in Medical Electronics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 223) 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, engineering tech- 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good medical instrumentation. 
Prerequisite: graduate status or permission of instructor. (Spring— 
evening ) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 
as arranged; summer 1969) 


3 
499-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year—as arranged; summer 1969) 


319 Networks Research (arr. 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


329 Electronics Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


339 Fields and Waves Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


349 Communications Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. ( Fall as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


359 Computer Science Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
summer 1969) 


37 


Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) 


Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model building for mate- 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these systems with notion 
Of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic processes of growth 
Problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for simulation treated by 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate computing procedures 

Project- -type problems used to illustrate simulation methods. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 256 or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening ) 
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372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) i 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical concepts of mode 
making and matrix representation for computer mechanization. Recursive 
digital computer algorithm for economy in storage and computing = 
System identification. Adaptive control systems. Prerequisite: Electr! 
Engineering 273 or equivalent. (Spring—evening ) 


379 Controls and Systems Research (arr.) 


: - sad i- 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exam" 


nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arrange" 
summer 1969) 

389 Medical Engineering Research (arr.) E 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying e 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring—as arra 
summer 1969) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) à 

edit. 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for cf 
(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1969) 


Engineering Administration* | 

Professors P.A. Crafton, H.E. Smith (Chairman), P.S. Shane, John Kaye R. 
Cronin, Kenneth Johnson 

Professorial Lecturer R.J. Wilson 

Associate Professor Donald Gross 

Associate Professorial Lecturers L.S. Rotolo, Victor Selman, R.W. 
Jermain, F.A. Miercort, R.M. Soland 

Assistant Professor J.B. Smith, Jr. 

Instructor C.E. Pinkus 


publitz, DP 


FIELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 


Computers in Management Operations Research 
Engineering Administration Systems Analysis 
Management of Research and 

Development 


UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


115 Engineering Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 115) pabili 
Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; PPO’, jg. 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and me requis 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Pre 
Mathematics 24. (Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69. 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


140 Engineering Economics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 140) 
Theory and practice of engineering economics. Consideration of eco- 
nomic factors in engineering design decisions. Prerequisite: senior status. 
(Spring) 


CHAM 
RADUATE COURSES 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 
and justification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 
ministration of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 
of the industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical mate- 
rials and services. (Fall and spring) 


207 Personnel Administration (3) 


Study of the functions of managing personnel, with emphasis on relation- 
Ships within organizations which utilize the services of engineers and sci- 
entists; employment, management, development, wages and classification, 
union relations, safety, health and collateral benefits and services, human 
relations, personnel research in the field. (Fall and spring) 

» ^ s 

210 Engineering Law (3) 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engineers, the American 
Legal System, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
neers, antitrust problems, agency relationships, negotiable instruments, pat- 


ent and proprietary rights, special problems in research and developmental 
contracts. (Fall and spring) 


2 A - 2 e 
!1-12 Engineering Administration I-II (3-3) 


Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process with em- 
Phasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: 
Objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Organ- 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, delega- 
tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human and 
material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform- 
ance, using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 

(Academic year; summer 1969— Engineering Administration 212) 


253 Production Management (3) 


Planning, organizing, and control of production; forecasting techniques; 
material management; methods of loading and scheduling production proc- 
€sses; electronic methods in production control. Organization and admin- 
istration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
Control programs. (Spring) 


?54 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 


Logic of computers, arithmetic and control units, systems analysis for data 
Processing applications, systems design, systems economics, relation to 
Scientific decision processes. (Fall and spring) 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 


Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific and engi- 
neering research and development; the relation of these studies to ac- 
cepted managerial concepts, and their effect on contemporary managerial 
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hierarchies and organizational structures. (Fall and spring; summe 


1969) 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) í 
f : : : i- 
Important concepts and theories employed in economic analysis of wn 
neering projects. Application of various analytical processes. -—— 
practice in pursuit of solutions to, and adjustment of, persistent and € 
rent problems in this field. (Fall and spring) 


269-70 Operations Research I-II (3-3) 

Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied tO p 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. peri 
and orientation of operations research; concept of quantitative det 
making; decisions under certainty, risk and uncertainty; utility; allocat 8 
models. Game theory; queuing theory; inventory, sequencing, a cite: 
placement models; Monte Carlo, simulation, and gaming. Prerequis 
Engineering Administration 115 or equivalent. (Academic year; s 
mer 1969—Engineering Administration 269) 


272 Problems in Operations Research (3) 
Field experience in operations research on a team basis. 
group locates an actual problem and formulates solution by 9 
research models. Class evaluation of progress. (Spring) 


Each small 
peration 


273 Mathematical Methods for Operations Research (3) 
Mathematical methods used in the operations research are 
matical programming; game, queuing, and inventory theory. 
linear vector spaces, differential-difference equations, integral tra 
mathematical probability, stochastic processes. (Fall and spring 


275 Linear Programming (3) the 
Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emphas. prot 
general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; duality 3° 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analysis, tra 
tion problem. (Fall and spring) 

276 Theory of Games (3) „oshi 

; " ; ; atio! 

Study of mathematical models with applications to the "-— in e 

among independent competitive entities (persons Or organization tim” 

vironment of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection O* 7: aod 


i T- : = i 
strategies, minimax concept, connections with linear programm. gam 
decision functions, two-person and n-person zero and nonzero SU 
(Fall) 
277 Queuing Theory (3) ar 


sses: 
and death proc jons in 


Study and analysis of waiting line systems, birth 
el systems, V 


rival and service patterns, single- and multi-chann 
queuing disciplines. (Spring) 


278 Nonlinear and Dynamic Programming (3) T. n 
Static and dynamic optimization problems including convex, a aic 
and separable programs; network problems; problems in 
of variation. Gradient, Lagrangian, and penalty functions 

(Spring) 


t 
technique* 
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279 Inventory Control (3) 


Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
how much to produce or purchase, control of production and inventory 
systems, various mathematical models of inventory systems with determin- 
istic and stochastic demands, forecasting demand, interaction of produc- 
tion and inventory systems, simulation models (Fall) 


281-82 Systems Analysis and Management I-II (3—3) 


Systems analysis as applied to management. Properties, nature, structure, 
and organization of systems; conceptualization of total system. Opera- 
tional functioning and description of systems. Boundary and feedback 
concepts. Objectives of systems analysis, concept of planning, problem 
definition, choosing objectives for analysis. Relationship with other 
fields. Systems analysis as a methodology for exploring alternatives, as- 
sumptions, criteria, and risk. Decision making, measurement, and value 
theory in systems analysis (Academic year) 


283 Systems Engineering I (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 260) 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear and nonlinear 
systems analysis, simulation and modeling; statistical and gaming methods 
in systems analysis. Introduction to optimization methods and flow graph 
theorems. (Fall) 


284 Systems Engineering II (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 261) 
Design of systems, subsystems, and components. Dynamics and stability 
Of systems; adaptive systems; system logic, tolerances, variations, and dis- 
turbances; signals and noise; system optimization. Prerequisite: Engi- 
neering Administration 283. (Spring) 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 


Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, with group evalu- 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours of graduate credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


293 Technical Enterprises (3) 
Organization and launching of technology-based companies with em- 
Phasis on those for whom the Federal Government is the principal cus- 
tomer. Recruiting talent, establishing a viable base, planning the initial 
Phases of operation and financing. Analysis of case studies and a detailed 
plan for a venture. (Fall) 


294 Marketing of Technology (3) 


Particular problems related to selling technical projects. Organization 
Of the work and its performance, emphasis on marketing; proposal strat- 
egy, bidding reputation, competition, negotiation, the government's market. 
(Spring) 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) 


Needs and objectives of technical information systems, functions involved 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, abstracting, computer 
usage in technical information systems, system organization. (Spring) 
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296 Reliability Engineering (3) 
: , dine : Is, 
Quantitative methods in the theory of reliability, mathematical mole 
design considerations, failure and repair rates, prediction models for wc 
maintained and maintained systems, trade-off factors, new developme 


in operations research applied to reliability. (Fall) 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Guided experience in analyzing, solving, and reportin 


ms 


g on field problen 


in engineering administration. Prior to registration, the student er’ 
have identified a suitable problem, not necessarily related to the Ma 
thesis topic, on which he will work. (Fall) 

298 Research (arr.) s 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration. May be 
peated for credit. (Fall and spring; summer 1969) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Academic year; summer 1969) 

397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) i 

a 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying ex cel 
nation who have a major interest in operations research. dva 
topics from the literature of operations research for analysis, presenti y 
and discussion. Reading assignments from the professiona os 
selected by the instructor and the student. (Fall or spring) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ami 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying 1969) 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; summer 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


ated for credit. 


Engineering Mechanics” 
[0d 

Professors C.H. Walther, M.A. Mason, G.M. Arkilic (Chairman), RR. F 
Alfred Freudenthal, S.W. Yuan (Visiting) 

Adjunct Professors J.E. Duberg, I.E. Garrick 

Professorial Lecturers Paul Zilczer, R.E. Fulton, Lewis Conta n. 

Associate Professors John Eftis, B.I. Hyman, A.M. Kiper, T.G. Toridls ickso 

Associate Professorial Lecturers M.P. Gaus, Irving Korobkin, D. Er LD. 
R.W. Fralich, E.T. Kruszewski, Walter Olstad, M.J. Queijo, J.P. Raney 
Staton, E.C. Yates, Jr., Shou-Ling Wang 

Assistant Professors D.L. Jones, G.K. Lea powell 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.J. Hughes, J.W. Cannon, Sr: R.W. pa 
J.D. Buckley, A.R. Saunders, L.H. Blakey 


* Staff of Instruction for the academic year 1968-69. 


UNDERGRADL JATE FIELDS 


Civil Engineering (see page 22). 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Mechanical Engineering (see pages 26-27). 


"IELDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 


Aerospace Engineering 
Applied Science* 


225 Mechanics of Space Flight 
228 Dynamic Stability of 
Airplanes 


Engi : 
"Eineering Mechanics 
217 Analytical Mechanics 
218 Mechanics of Orbits and 
Trajectories 
220 Nonlinear Mechanics 
Mechanical Engineering 
216 Advanced Dynamics 
Fluid Mechanics 
Applieq Science* 


296 Kinetic Theory of Gases 


Mech... 
hanical Engineering 


E Hydrodynamics 

“°< Compressible Fluid-flow 
T Theory 

E Physical Gas Dynamics 
85 Reaction Kinetics 

286 


Laminar Viscous Flow 

Materials Science 

Applieq Science* 

nS e State for Engineers 
ysical Metallurgy 


En,; 
Eineering Mechanics 


2 Science of Materials 
aa Theory of Dislocations 


298 Fracture Mechanics 


— Research 


tred oni, Í 
only at NASA-Langley Research Center; 


245 Advanced Propulsion Systems 


255-56  Aerothermochemistry I-II 


223 Celestial Mechanics 
298 Research 
299—300 Thesis Research 


298 Research 
299-300 Thesis Research 
398 Advanced Reading and 
Research 
399 Dissertation Research 


241 Quantum Mechanical 
Treatment of Metals 
248 Physical Ceramics 


299-300 Thesis Research 
398 Advanced Reading and 
Research 
399 Dissertation Research 


may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 


Civil Engineering 


204 
205 
206 
207 


Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics 
Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
Foundation Engineering 
Special Topics in Soil 
Mechanics 


Solid Mechanics 


Engineering Mechanics 


Mechanics of Continua 
Theory of Elasticity I, II 
Wave Propagation in Solids 
Introduction to the Theories 
of Inelastic Media 
Nonlinear Mechanics of 
Continua 


Structural Engineering 


Civil Engineering 


201 
202 


203 


210 
211 


Nw 
t^ LA 
At 


Metal Structures 

Ultimate Strength of 
Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete 
Structures 

Analysis of Structures 
Experimental Structural 
Analysis 

Concepts of Structural Design 
Structural Design for 
Dynamic Loads 

Structural Dynamics 

Special Topics in Structural 
Mechanics 


Thermal Sciences 


Mechanical Engineering 


280 
281 


284 
291-92 
293-94 
295 


Advanced Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium 
Thermodynamics 
Combustion Processes 
Energy Conversion I-II 
Heat Transfer I-II 
Statistical Thermodynamics 


298 
299—300 
398 


399 


260 
261 
298 
299—300 
398 


399 


255 

256 

260 
263—64 
298 
299—300 
398 


399 


296 
298 
299—300 
398 


399 


Research 


Thesis Research 


Advanced Reading and 
Research 
Dissertation Research 


Theory of Plates and Shells 
Theory of Plasticity 
Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 

Dissertation Research 


Structures 


Analysis of Plate 
: tures 


Analysis of Shell Struc 
Elements of Structural 
Reliabilit pe 
Theory of Structural Stability 
I, H 

Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Readin 
Research 
Dissertation Research 


g and 


Special Topics in Heat and 
Mass Transfer 

Research 

Thesis Research 
Advanced Reading and 
Research 


Dissertation Research 
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ENGINEERING MECHANICS 
SRADUATE COURSES 


217 Analytical Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 217) 
Fundamental principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
Lagrange's equations, nonholonomic systems, Hamilton's equations, theory 


of small oscillations. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied 
Science 211. (Spring) 


218 Mechanics of Orbits and Trajectories (3) 
Celestial mechanics; orbits and trajectories in force fields. Dynamics of 
space vehicles. Prerequisite: Engineering Mechanics 217 or Physics 232. 
(1969-70 and alternate years: fall) 


219 Mechanics of Continua (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 219) 
Introduction to the fundamentals of continuous media; applications taken 
from small deformation theories of ideal elastic, perfectly plastic, visco- 
plastic, and viscoelastic solids, and from ideal and viscous fluids. Prereq- 
uisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


220 Nonlinear Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 220) 
Topological and analytical methods in nonlinear mechanics, nonlinear res- 
onance, relaxation oscillations. Prerequisite: Engineering Mechanics 217. 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


221 Theory of Elasticity I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 221) 
Theory of finite elastic deformation, specialization to the classical linear 
theory, torsion, plane problems in elasto-statics using stress function and 
Fourier transform techniques.  Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 or 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 222) 
Plane problems in elasto-statics using complex variable methods, intro- 
duction to three-dimensional elasto-statics and thermoelasticity, varia- 
tional principles. Prerequisite: Applied Science 211, Engineering Me- 
chanics 221, or approval of Department. (1969—70 and alternate years: 
fall) 


223 Celestial Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 223) 
General equations of motion, Lagrange's planetary equations, disturbing 
function, Delaunay and Poincaré variables, secular inequalities, lunar 
theory, precession and nutation. Prerequisite: Engineering Mechanics 217. 
(Not offered 1969-70) 


230 Science of Materials (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 230) 
Structure as related to physical properties. Strengthening mechanisms in 
Solids. Experimental procedures in X-ray diffraction, microradiography, 
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Prerequi- 


and transmission electron microscopy. Lecture and laboratory. 
site: graduate status. (1969-70 and alternate years: fall) 


236 Wave Propagation in Solids (3) 
Small amplitude plane and spherical wave propagation 
elastic media; dilational, shear, and surface waves; reflection 
of plane waves; free waves in finite bodies. Prerequisite: 


Mechanics 221 or approval of Department. (Not offered 19 


in unbounded 
and refraction 
E ngineering 
69-70) 


238 Theory of Dislocations (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 238) 
Definitions and general properties of dislocati 
Riemannian theory of continuous distributions of 


interpretations Of nonholonomic objects, applications. 
212, Engineering Mechanics 230. (1969-70 an 


ons, introduction tO not 
dislocations, physic? 
Prerequisite: Ap- 
plied Science d al 

nate years: spring) 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) 


Fundamentals of brittle fracture, 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity 
ness, engineering analysis, notch strength 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, 
Prerequisite: Engineering Mech 


Griffith theory and extensions, mechani 
considerations, fracture tous 
analysis with limit approae i 
comparison O E 
continuum theories. anics 219 or appro 
of Department. (Spring) 


256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media (3) E 
Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, plasticity, and viscoplastic)” 
constitutive equations of elastic and viscoelastic media; foundations o nd: 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; one- and two-dimensional 7 
ary value problems in linear-visco-elastic and elastic-plastic medias, 
rigid-plastic medium; simple problems in nonlinear viscous ane Engi” 

plastic media; wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: 
neering Mechanics 219. (Fall) 

259 Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 259) ji- 
and their app 
c 


Development of fundamental concepts of nonlinear media 2 


cations. Prerequisite: Applied Science 212 and Engineering years: 
219, or Engineering Mechanics 221. (1969-70 and alternate ? 
spring ) 


260 Theory of Plates and Shells (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 260) 
Theories of finite deformations of plates, complex variable 
ners theory of bending of electropic plates, general bending 
shells, theory of shallow shells, boundary value problems. 
Engineering Mechanics 221. (Not offered 1969-70) 


261 Theory of Plasticity (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 261) (heo 
Introduction to mathematical theory of plasticity; tensor invariants, ic sul 
of conditions of compatibility, constitutive equations, characteris” Sd 
faces for perfectly plastic solids; applications. Prerequisite: ApP "s 921. 

ence 212 and Engineering Mechanics 219, or Engineering echanl® 

(1970-71 and alternate years: spring) 
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298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit (Fall 
and spring; summer 1969) 


299.300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


(Academic year; summer 1969) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


AEROSPACE ENGINEERING 


G s 
RADUATE COURSES 


(S 
te Applied Science courses numbered 211 through 296, page 78.) 


vr g 


NGINEERING 


UNpr 
NDERGRADUATE COURSES 


1? 


*1-22 Structural Theory I-II (3-3) 


(Formerly Applied Science 121-22) 
Theory of determinate and indeterminate structures using both classical 


and modern approaches. Prerequisite: Applied Science 60 (Academic 
year) 


140 Materials Science (3) 


16] 


(Formerly Applied Science 101) 

Interatomic and intermolecular forces; elements of atomic and molecular 
Structure; elastic and thermal properties, the defect lattice, plastic de- 
formation, metals, ceramics, polymers, phase equilibrium, reaction kinetics, 
electron structure, electric and magnetic properties. Prerequisite: Applied 
Science 60, 114, and Mechanical Engineering 131. (Spring) 


Earth Science (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 70) 
Formation and properties of soils and rocks, climatology, hydrology, 


groundwater and river flow, seismology. Prerequisite: Applied Science 
60, Mechanical Engineering 126. (Fall) 


163 Environmental Engineering (3) 


165 


(Formerly Engineering 144) 


Water and waste w ater collection and treatment, pollution and pollution 
Prevention, radiation and other environmental problems. Prerequisite: 
Senior status. (Spring) 


Materials Engineering (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 113) 


Engineering properties of materials; elements of materials testing; effect 
Of microstructure on the deformational response of metals, polymers, and 
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rmation under very low 
the cyclic state, fatigue 
f materials 


ceramics; polyphase materials and composites; defo 
and very high rates of strain; fracture phenomena, 
temperature effects, stability of mechanical properties, aspects O 
evaluation. Prerequisite: Applied Science 60 (Fall) 
168 Soil Mechanics (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 62) 

Analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing capacity, foundations, and slope 
esign problems involving the engineering prope 
(Spring) | 


stability, plus d rties 0 
soils. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 161. 


170 Hydraulic Engineering (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 10) 
hannel flows 


Hydraulic system design including pipe networks, river and chan Civil 
drainage and irrigation, water supply, and sewerage. Prerequisite: 
Engineering 161. (Spring) 

183 Urban Planning (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 141) tef 
We k " . : : a 
Engineering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, P 
supply and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and nà 
environment. Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 


191—92 Structural Design I-II (3-3) 
(Formerly Engineering 11—12) 


3 n d A ruc 
Concepts of structural design, elastic and plastic design of metal st 


tures, elastic design and ultimate strength design of reinforced an ae | 
stressed concrete structures, individual design problems. Prerequ 
Civil Engineering 122, 165. (Academic year) 

194 Design Projects (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 142) jyint 
Selected problems of current importance to be solved by teams app yur 
planning, analysis and synthesis, and optimization techniques. re 
site: senior status. (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) site! 

A ^ a : isit 

Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequ 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Metal Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 201) dual 
: : S pester. | 
Structural behavior and failure of metal structures, materials, 1° ast 
stresses, analysis and design of connections and members, theory 9 years: 
collapse of structures, plastic design. (1969-70 and alternate 7 


fall) 


202 Ultimate Strength of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 202) ta of 
Modes of failure of reinforced concrete structures; experimental da and | 
failure; ultimate strength concepts for the analysis of beams, slabs, 


columns. (Not offered 1969-70) 
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203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 203) 
Structural behavior and failure of prestressed concrete structures; mate- | 
rials; theory, analysis, and design of prestressed concrete structures and | 
members. (Not offered 1969-70) | 


204 Geotechnics in Soil Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 204) 
Dynamic geology in the formation and properties of soils; Boussinesq and | 
Westergaard equations for stresses and deformations in soil masses; | 
analysis of settlement; flow of water in soils; solutions of Laplace-type 
equations for seepage involving foundations, earth dams, and wells; theory | 
of frost action. Prerequisite: graduate status. (1969—70 and alternate 
years: fall) 


205 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) | 
(Formerly Engineering 205) 
Theories of soil strength and conditions for failure, bearing capacity of | 
footings, pile foundations, theories of lateral earth pressure, stability of | 
slopes, soil dynamics.  Prerequisite: graduate status. (1969-70 and | 
alternate years: spring) | 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 206) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics in the analysis and | 
design of spread footings, mat and pile foundations, retaining walls, sheet | 
piling, and water front structures. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Not 
offered 1969-70) 


207 Special Topics in Soil Mechanics (3) 
Soil rheology, dynamics of foundations, computer applications, lunar soil 
mechanics, excavation with nuclear explosives, and sampling and testing 
of ocean bottom sediments. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
(Not offered 1969-70) | 


210 Analysis of Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 250) 
Classical and modern methods of analysis of statically indeterminate | 
structures, including matrix analysis, variational methods, theory of plastic 
collapse. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


211 Experimental Structural Analysis (3) | 
(Formerly Engineering 211) 
Experimental analysis of trusses, rigid frames, and plate and shell struc- 
tures; large- and small-deflection models, similitude. Prerequisite: Civil 
Engineering 210. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring) 


212 Concepts of Structural Design (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 212) 
Advanced seminar relating theoretical and experimental knowledge to the 
problems of function, form, mechanical behavior, failure, and analysis of 
structures. Prerequisite: Civil Engineering 201, 202, or 203; and 210. 

(1969-70 and alternate years: fall) 
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213 Structural Design for Dynamic Loads (3) 
Analysis and design of structures for wind loads, earthquake, and blast 
loads; design of structural elements in concrete and steel; details of com 
nections; discussions of applicable building codes as well as current litera 
ture. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (1969-70 and alternate 
years: spring) 


252 Structural Dynamics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 252) 
Analysis of elastic structures under various dynamic loadings, both steady 
state and transient; including vibrations of rigid frames, plates, and 70) 
shells. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Not offered 1969- 


254 Special Topics in Structural Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 254) 
Selected problems in structural mechanics, including finite element tech 
niques, thermal stresses in one- and two-dimensional structures, 
of elastic bodies, and other current topics of interest. Prerequisite: 70) 
Engineering 210 or approval of Department. (Not offered 1967- 


255 Analysis of Plate Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 255) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under later 
loading with various boundary conditions, continuous plates 
elastic foundations, buckling of plates, theory of folded plate $ 
Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring) 


al and in plans 
and plates © 
tructure 


256 Analysis of Shell Structures (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 256) 
Theory of curved surfaces; general membrane theory, bendin 
shells of revolution; applications to specific shapes and loadings, 
vessels, domes; buckling of shells. Prerequisite: graduate status. 


260 Elements of Structural Reliability (3) 
Aspects of probabilistic structural analysis, safety and the prob 
structural failure, reliability, probability distributions of physical re 
statistics of extremes, safety and reliability under conditions of fatig“, jon 
creep, structural response to stochastic forces, dynamic excitation, jsite: 
rules for optimal design, coastal engineering applications. Prerequ" 
approval of Department. (Spring) 


E. 
ability ° 
abili Jb 


263 Theory of Structural Stability I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 262) .- nelasti^ 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic, plastic, and visco? nu 
columns and frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational 2-10) 
merical methods. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Not offered 


264 Theory of Structural Stability II (3) e^ and 
Buckling and postbuckling behavior of plates and shells under Seer 
dynamic loads; aeroelastic instability. Prerequisite: Civ! 

255, 256, or 263. (1969-70 and alternate years: spring) 


275 Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected problems of current interest in ocean engineering, 
rials an design criteria for hydrospace structures, dynamics o 


att 
ch 85 097, 
suc urre”! 
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and waves, anchors and foundations of the ocean bottom, and life support 
equipment. (Spring) 


298 Research (arr.) 


Basic research projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring; summer 1969) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Academic year; summer 1969) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


UNDr 
NDERGRADU ATE COURSES 


126 Fluid Mechanics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 63) 
Basic laws of incompressible fluid flow and their application; introduction 
to boundary layer theory. Prerequisite: Applied Science 59. (Spring) 


131 Thermodynamics (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 85) 

Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statistical view- 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. Approach to 
equilibrium, entropy and the second law of thermodynamics, analysis of 
thermodynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied 
Science 59. (Fall; summer 1969) 


134 Dynamics of Linear Systems (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 65) 
Vibration of single- and multiple-degree of freedom linear systems, trans- 
sient and steady-state analysis, vibration of distributed parameter systems, 
and solution by numerical methods.  Prerequisite: Applied Science 59, 
114, (Spring) 


1 ^ a 
148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 31 Thermal Power) 
Application of thermodynamics to engineering systems, irreversibility and 
availability, thermodynamic potentials and criteria of equilibrium. Analy- 
sis of thermodynamic cycles; power and refrigeration cycles, air-standard 
Cycles; nonreactive gas mixtures; thermodynamics of reactive mixtures. 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 131. (Spring) 
155 2 A > . 
32 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 111) 
Experimental analysis of mechanical, fluid, thermal, thermomechanical, 
and electromechanical devices. Prerequisite: senior status. (Spring) 
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155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 64) 
Basic laws of compressible fluid flow, with application to no 
flow, and fluid machinery; introduction to thin airfoil theory. 
site: Mechanical Engineering 126, 131. (Fall) 


zzles, pipe 
Prerequi 


161 Advanced Dynamics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 66) 
Lagrangian and Hamiltonian formulations of mechanics; central force mo 
tion, rigid body dynamics, and small oscillations; introduction to g 
dynamics. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 134. (Fall) 


171-72 Mechanics of Deformable Solids I-II (3-3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 71-72) 
Introduction to the theories of elasticity, plasticity, and viscoelasticity; f. 
plications in solid mechanics. Prerequisite: Applied Science 60. ( 
demit year) 


187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 87) ut 
Steady- and unsteady-state heat conduction; analytical, analog, and nu cb 
ical solutions. Convective heat transfer, boundary layer app eat 
analogy between heat and momentum transfer; thermal radiation , a 


transfer by radiation between surfaces; design and selection of hes sring 
changers. Prerequisite: Applied Science 114, Mechanical Engin 
126. (Fall) 
191-92 Mechanical Design I-II (3-3) 
(Formerly Engineering 131-32) rings 
Design of machine elements and systems, including shafts, beams, pi^ ite: 
Prerequis 


clutches, brakes, gears; machines as systems of element. 
senior status. (Academic year) 


194 Energy Conversion (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 86) pysi 
Principles of steady-state energy conversion; basic ideas of quantum P nt 
and introduction to semiconductors; analyses of thermoelectric, 1 cells 
voltaic, thermionic, and magnetohydrodynamic generators an y 
Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 20, Mechanical Engineering ^'^ 


(Spring) 


198 Research (1 to 3) visite’ 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prered 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


216 Advanced Dynamics (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 216) : gan 
Dynamics of continuous mechanical systems; Lagrange's equation? rad" 
ilton's principle, gyrodynamics; operational methods. Prerequisite: 
ate status. (Fall) 
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231 Hydrodynamics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 231) 


Methods for solution of hydrodynamic problems involving incompressible 
inviscid fluid flow; general equations of inviscid fluid flow, fluid defor- 
mation. Prerequisite: Applied Science 211. (Spring) 


232 Compressible Fluid-flow Theory (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 232) 


Conservation laws, flow discontinuities, exact solutions, and linearized the- 
ory; applications of the hodograph method, unsteady flows, and self- 
similar solutions; introduction to inviscid hypersonic flow. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 231. (Fall) 


280 Advanced Thermodynamics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 280 Classical Thermodynamics) 


Statistical significance of the entropy concept, conditions of equilibrium, 
equilibrium of heterogeneous systems. Application of thermodynamic 
formalism to magnetic, electric, and solid systems; equilibrium of ionized 
gases; the Nernst postulate and the third law of thermodynamics, Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall) 


481 Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 


Limitations of equilibrium thermodynamics, entropy production, phenom- 
enological equations and linear laws; postulates of nonequilibrium ther- 
modynamics, formulation of the equations of nonequilibrium systems, 
Statistical foundations, stationary nonequilibrium states: selected applica- 
tions. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 280. (1970—71 and alter- 
nate years: spring) 


N 
oc 
N 


Physical Gas Dynamics (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 282 Real Gas Dynamics) 

Introduction to real gas effects; dissociation, ionization, and radiative heat 
transfer. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 232. (1969-70 and 
alternate years: spring) 


284 Combustion Processes (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 284) 
Thermodynamics of combustion, chemical kinetics, flame propagation, 
combustion of liquids and solids, detonation processes. Prerequisite: 
Mechanical Engineering 280. (Not offered 1969-70) 


2 : a 
^85 Reaction Kinetics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 285) 
Theoretical aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 


lions in gaseous and liquid systems. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 
280. (Not offered 1969-70) 


286 Laminar Viscous Flow (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 286) 
The Navier-Stokes equations, asymptotic solutions to flow at low and high 
Reynolds numbers; solution to boundary layer equations; study of viscous 


Shock structure. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 231 or 232. 
(Fall) 
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291-92 Energy Conversion I-II (3-3) 
(Formerly Engineering 291-92) 
Thermodynamics of energy conversion, 
theory, thermoelectric engines, thermionic 

photovoltaic effects, 


ctor 
odf- 
solar cells, free en 


duality of matter, semicondu 
converters; magnetohydr 


namic engines, junction diodes, nt 

ergy fuel cells, conditions of equilibrium, construction of fuel cells. Pr 

requisite: graduate status. (First half: spring. Second half: not offere 

1969—70.) 

293-94 Heat Transfer I-II (3—3) 

(Formerly Engineering 293-94) 

Conduction of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulate 

and methods of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; convene 

heat and mass transfer; similarity solutions, boundary layer app t 

heat and momentum transfer analogy methods; thermal radiation; Ta i 

interchange in both nonparticipating and participating media. p 

uisite: Applied Science 211. (First half: not offered 1969-70. See 

half: fall.) 

295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 

(Formerly Applied Science 295) à 
"umen è ; ; - . " : mirac SU. 

Distribution functions; Boltzmann, Bose-Einstein, and Fermi-Dirae al 

assical and statis? 


tistics; partition functions, correspondence between cl 4 
thermodynamics. Systems with negligible effects of interparticle ig, the 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, photon gas. The Debye soli 69-10 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 280. (19 
and alternate years: spring) 

296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 
Selected heat and mass transfer problems of curren 


forces 


as tem 
t interest such as te 


ablating solid; _ 


perature distribution and heat transfer rate in an ligu! 
transfer with boiling, two-phase flow in pipes, heat transfer tO fluids: 
metals, thermal contact resistance, heat transfer to non-Newtonian 
Prerequisite: Mechanical Engineering 294. (Spring) 

297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) fiov 
Selected topics in fluid mechanics of current interest, such as rarefied iu 
hypersonic leading edge flow, method of series truncation, nonequl 
wave propagation. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

298 Research (arr.) "- 

pring: 


Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and $ 


summer 1969) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Academic year; summer 1969) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science q 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; summ 


exam 


ination. et 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


it, 
May be repeated for credi 


Measurement Science* 


Professors Louis de Pian (Acting Director), T.J. Carroll (Research) 
djunct Professors L.A. Guildner, A.G. McNish, T.R. Young, F.K. Harris, 
DP. Johnson 


Py í ~~ 3 
fessorial Lecturers Leon Horn, F.E. Washer 


UNDE 

NDERGRADUATE FIELD 

Meac 9 - 
leasurement Science (see page 25). 


Uae, 
UBIJE T AREAS—UNDERGRADUATE 


G b 
“Neral Measurement Science 
101-2 Measurement Science I-II 


Ine 
‘sttumentation 


111 Introductory Instrumentation 112 Instrumentation 


Specific Measurements 
121 Mechanical Measurement 123 Pressure Measurement 


122 Heat Measurement 
L 
aboratory 
131 Measurement Laboratory 132 Measurement Projects 


Laboratory 
Fiere 
‘LDS AND AREAS OF CONCENTRATION—GRADUATE 


Ge 
hi Ad 
eral Measurement Science 
201 Advanced General Metrology 203-4 Probability and Statistics of 
Metrology I-II 


Preci 
c 
" Measurements 
^42 Precise Microwave 243 Precise Optical Measurements 
Measurements 244 Precise Electrical Standards 


UND 
ERGRADUATE COURSES 


l 
01-2 Measurement Science I-II (3-3) 


(Formerly Applied Science 105—6) 

Fundamental concepts in measurement science; standards, error, accuracy, 
Precision, measurement, and comparability. Design of experiments. Pre- 
requisite: senior status. (Academic year—evening ) 


111 Introductory Instrumentation (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 52) 
Theory, design, and application of simple transducers; design of instru- 
mentation of one-type systems; analysis and design of simple instrumenta- 
tion. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 20. May be taken for graduate 
credit. (Fall—evening) 


'fu 


of | 
nstruction for the academic year 1968-69 
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112 Instrumentation (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 53) 
asurement 
of types 
te credit. 


Analysis and design of transducers and instrumentation for me 
in systems containing multiple quantities of one type or mixtures 
Prerequisite: Measurement Science 111. May be taken for gradua 
(Spring—evening ) 


121 Mechanical Measurement (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 54) , 
ometti¢ 


Precise measurements of mass and length; mechanical and interfer edit 
cree™ 


methods. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for graduate 
(Fall—evening ) 


122 Heat Measurement (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 55) X 
Temperature scales; measurement by resistance thermometry, thermoco? 
ples, pyrometry, vapor pressure thermometry; heat transfer quant 
their measurement; calorimeters, flow calorimeters. Prerequisite: 
status. May be taken for graduate credit. ( Fall—evening) 


123 Pressure Measurement (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 56) 
Experimental techniques for quantitative measurement of pressure; wo 
ing gages, standards, calibration procedures; methods and apparatus, in 
observations near atmospheric pressure, in the high pressure range, yale 
the vacuum range. Prerequisite: senior status. May be taken for gr? 


credit. (Spring—evening ) 


131 Measurement Laboratory (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 101) 
Design of test and test measurement of various electrical, mech re- 
heat quantities in simple and complex systems. Data treatment qui 
porting of results. Introduction to quality control operations. wc 
site: Engineering Administration 115. Prerequisite or concurrent regis 
tion: Measurement Science 101. (Fall—evening) 


anical, # 


ue 
N 


Measurement Projects Laboratory (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 102) 

Individual selected measurement problems of some complexity. 
site: Measurement Science 131. Prerequisite or concurrent T€ 
Measurement Science 102. (Spring—evening) 


prerequ" 


^ tion: 
gistrà | 


198 Research (1 to 3) 
Applied research and experimentation projects, as arranged. 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


Pren equisll^* 


GRADUATE COURSES 


201 Advanced General Metrology (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 270) re 
aspects of meas at 
é ent 


Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mathematical 
neasurem 


ment, standards, design for precision measurement, and 1 " 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. ( Fall—evening 
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203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology I-II (3-3) 


(Formerly Engineering 271—72) 


Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sampling; 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional probability; corre- 
lation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of experiments, Latin 
Square experiments, factorial experiments, block and lattice design. Pre- 
requisite: Engineering Administration 115 or equivalent. ( Academic 
year—evening ) 


242 Precise Microwave Measurements (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 273) 
Precise measurement of power, frequency, impedance, wavelength, and at- 
tenuation at microwave frequencies; characteristics and Q of resonant de- | 
vices; calibration of microwave components; design of microwave experi- 
ments. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 133 or equivalent. (Spring 
—evening ) 


243 Precise Optical Measurements (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 274) 
Optical constants of lens systems; aberration; resolving power; illumination | 
in focal plane; image evaluation, magnification, index of refraction; color 
and color temperature. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening ) l 


244 Precise Electrical Standards (3) 
(Formerly Engineering 275) 
Concepts of standards, errors; design of resistance, capacitance and induct- 
ance standards; d-c voltage standards; frequency and time standards; die- 
lectric and magnetic materials, attenuation standards, power standards, 
transfer standards. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 160 or equivalent. 


(Spring—evening ) 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring: | 
summer 1969) 


29 a 
9-300 Thesis Research (3—3) | 


(Academic year; summer 1969) | 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring; summer 1969) | 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring; summer 1969) 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION" 


EMERITUS 


Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mechanical 


Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University 


ACTIVE 


Melvin Dayne Aldrich, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1963, West Virginia University; M.S. 1965, D.Sc. 1968, University of Virginia 


Galip Mehmet Arkilic, Professor of Applied Science 
B.M.E. 1946, Cornell University; M.S. 1947, Illinois Institute of Technology; 
Northwestern University 

Donald Oliver Baechler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.E.E. 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1964, George Washington University 


ph.D. 1954 


Constantine Balanis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering. & 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.E.E. 1966, University of Virgin 

: 7 ° " " " fas ing 

Richard Walker Barnwell, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1961, M.S. 1962, Auburn University; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
ring 


Lewis Horrigan Blakey, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Enginee hingtof 
" ashi 


B.S. in C.E. 1954, University of Notre Dame; M.S. in Engr. 1962, George wW 
University 

Matthew Edward Brady, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
B.S. in E.E. 1945, University of Nebraska; M.Engr. 1959, University of California, 
Angeles 


Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering 


Science 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


ering 
os 


and A pplied | 


Miles Melvin Bruce, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1962, Clemson University; M.S. 1965, University of Virginia 


—— s cot 
to 
* Professors, Adjunct Professors, Associate Professors, Assistant Professors, and Instruc eig, the 
tute the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic cip m 
ex in ye 
mic ? 


Registrar of the University, and the Director of Admissions of the University are 
bers of the Faculty. This listing of the Faculty and Staff of Instruction is for th 


1968-69 
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Robert Wayne Bublitz, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
BS, 1962, M.S. 1963, Oklahoma State University of Agriculture and Applied Science 


Jo : j " 

hn Dennis Buckley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.s, 1950, St. Lawrence University; B.S. 1959, M.S. 1961, Clemson University; Ph.D. 1968, 
lowa State University of Science and Technology 


ohn Andrew Cannon, Sr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.M.E, 1958, M.E.A. 1964, George Washington University 


T ‘ i j : 
homas Joseph Carroll, Research Professor of Applied Science 


B.A 1932, University of Pittsburgh, Ph.D. 1936, Yale University 


Will ‘ S f z : 
illiam Harold Carter, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, in E.E. 1962, M.S. in E.E. 1963, PhD. 1966, University of Texas 
Me ra ` 4 s 
lehmet Izzi Celebiler, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Ms, 1963, Istanbul Technical University, Turkey; Ph.D. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 


EN : ; Á 
Fuay Chen, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
S. 1956, Taipei Institute of Technology, Taiwan; M.S. 1962, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


i ° 
Lew ` 
Wis Conta, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
5S. 1934, M.S. 1935, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1942, Cornell University 


la s 
mes Kyle Cooper, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
A. 1958, University of Kentucky; M.D. 1962, Vanderbilt University 


au i - : s t 
l Arthur € rafton, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
'M.E. 1944, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1956, University of Maryland 


Robe ; : : : ^ , . 
*rt Emmet Cronin, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University 


Wili 

illi; : . : : : : 

lam Fay Crosswell, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

L S. 1952, Virginia Military Institute; M.S. 1954, Air Force Institute of Technology 

Ouis de p; ; ' ; ) 
d de Pian, Professor of Applied Science 

in M.E., B.S. in E.E. 1949, National Technical University, Greece; M.S, in E.E. 1950, 

+ 1952, Carnegie-Mellon University 


Joh 
n Eas. -— n 
1 Edward Duberg, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 


- 1938, Manhattan College; M.S. 1940, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1948, 
lversity of Illinois 


Ph. 


loh 
n Eftic ; n ‘ " 
ftis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
ma, 1952, City College, New York; M.S. in C.E. 1958, Columbia University; D.Sc. 1967, 
tge Washington University 


Mary; 
ry 2; , , r : x um 
Bs. Eisenberg, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
Floria; E.E. 1953, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1954, Ph.D. 1961, University of 
a 


W: 

ayne hað " è . a . ; 
Jne Douglas Erickson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1954, M.S. 1955, Michigan State University, M.S. 1958, D.Sc. 1962, Massachusetts 


Dstitute 
Mute of Technology 


Ch; 
arles ma: ; a ; 
les Fain, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
y 1 y 
jo. University of Tulsa; M.A. 1960, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1968, University of 
4homa 
Raym 
o , ; ; , ; DUNT 
oe Nd Richard Fox, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
* 1^ C.E, 1949, M.S. in C.E. 1952, University of Washington 


Robe 
t William Fralich, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.Ac E 
eee "ET, University of Cincinnati; M.Ae.E. 1952, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963, 
a P, 


red bis ^ a 
C» Freudenthal, Professor of Civil and Materials Engineering 


‘ > s s a 
lu 1929. D Sc. 1930, Prague Institute of Technology, Czechoslovakia; M.S. 1930, Prague 
iversity. i 


Olytechnic Institute 


Czechoslovakia 
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Clifford Lynn Fricke, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1947, University of Nebraska; M.S. 1956, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1967, 
Polytechnic Institute 

William Henry Fuhr, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1954, M.S. 1957, Tulane University of Louisiana 


virgini 


Robert Earle Fulton, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1953, Auburn University; M.S. 1958, Ph.D. 1960, University of Illinois 

I. Edward Garrick, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1930, University of Chicago 

Michael Paul Gaus, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1959, University of Illinois 


Nelson Thomas Grisamore, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scien 


B.A. 1921, M.S. 1923, University of Oklahoma; Ph.D. 1932, Johns Hopkins Un 


B.S. 1948, M.S. 1950, University of Illinois; Ph.D. 1954, George Washington Universit 
Donald Gross, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied Sciencé 
B.S. 1956, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Cornell University 
Leslie Arnold Guildner, Adjunct Professor of Engineering of 
B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1954, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology 
| 
Forest Klaire Harris, Adjunct Professor of Engineering ^ | 
iversi® | 


Robert Bernard Heller, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science | 
B.S. 1946, M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, St. Louis University 


Guenther Hintze, Research Professor of Electrical Engineering 
B.S. 1927, M.S. 1929, Technological College, Breslau, Germany 


Leon Horn, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, Wayne State University | 


Francis Joseph Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1960, University of Miami; M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 


| 

: s ^ | 
Barry Ira Hyman, Associate Professor of Applied Science — p | 
B.Ae.E. 1958, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1961, St. Louis University; : | 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Donald Herbert Jermain, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1942, University of Maryland; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology | 


Daniel Palmer Johnson, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1930, McPherson College; M.A. 1933, University of Kansas; Ph.D. 
Wisconsin 


e 
1939, Universi? x 


Kenneth Johnson, Professor of Engineering Administration 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University 


: jed 
Douglas Linwood Jones, Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applie 


Science 
B.M.E. 1963, M.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington University 


John Kaye, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 

B.S. in M.E. 1939, M.S. in M.E. 1948, California Institute of Technology 
Ali Muhlis Kiper, Associate Professor of Engineering 9^ | 
M.S. in M.E. 1950, Technical University of Istanbul, Turkey; M.S. in M.E. 
Purdue University 


Irving Korobkin, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Applied Science eo, 
B.M.E. 1945, City College, New York; M.S. 1948, Columbia University; Ph.D. 
University of Maryland 


1954, PhD. 
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Edwin Thomas Kruszewski, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S, 1942, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Nicholas Kyriakopoulos, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
BEE 1960, M.S. in Engr. 1963, D.Sc. 1968, George Washington University 


( > i 
orge Koo Lea, Assistant Professor of Applied Science 
B.M.I 1960, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1966, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


lancis Scott LeBeau, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
S.(E.E.) 1966, George Washington University; M.A. 1967, Harvard University 


Obert Steven Ledley, Research Professor of Engineering 
D.D.S 1948, New York University; M.A. 1949, Columbia University 


old Liebowitz, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science; Dean of the 


School of E ngineering and Applied Science 
B.Ae.E 1944, M.Ae.E. 1946, D.Ae.E. 1948, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Ch; 
arles Santo Maiorana, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
t ‘S. in Engr. 1963, University of Michigan; M.S. 1967, George Washington University 
Mart; : : 
"rn Alexander Mason, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science 
in Engr. 1931, George Washington University; Ingenieur-Docteur 1938, University of 


*Tenoble, France 


Alvi , 
In Greene McNish, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
A. 1924, M.A. 1931, George Washington University 
Ar 
"old Charles Meltzer, Associate Professor of Engineering and Applied 
9Clence 
Bs, 


in Engr. 1958, M.S. in Engr. 1961, D.Sc. 1967, George Washington University 


"leder; s : i 
deric Alan Miercort. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1959, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; M.A. 1959, Harvard University; M.S 1962 
Diversity of Colorado; Ph.D. 1968, Stanford University 


Man; | 
price Morin, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
3 1955, Boston University 


Joh 
n Henry O'Hara. Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


>. 1960, University of Arizona; M.S. 1962, University of Pennsylvania; Ph.D. 1968, Catholic 
niversity of 


W. America 
alte 


T Olstad, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


Bs i: 
€ 1954, Brown University; M.S. 1958, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1967, Harvard 
Diversity 
ha 
tlee n REF } 
les Edward Pinkus. /nstructor in Engineering Administration 
EL ^ B.S. 1960, Rutgers, the State University; M.S. 1962, Cornell University 


M; 
anue] J; ; | à; . i 
B lel Jack Queijo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
1944, Worcester Polytechnic Institute; M.S. 1954, University of Virginia; Ph.D. 1963 


irgi 
Binia Polytechnic Institute 


mue tym ^ 
^ Joseph Raff. Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
"- 1943, City College, New York; M.S. 1950, Ph.D. 1957, University of Maryland 


0 
Philip Raney, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
> 1954, M S. 1957, Ph.D. 1959, Purdue University 


Ose . 
ph John Rocchio, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S. 1958, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1966, Harvard University 


Derri] C 


BEE )nway Rohlfs, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Lo T ^. 1955, M.S. in Engr. 1959, George Washington University 
"Jis ç, , 
S BS Samuel Rotolo, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


E EET E.E 1951, University of Michigan; M.E.A. 1961, George Washington University 


0 
n sa 
bbaticai leave 1968-69 
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Andrew Robert Saunders, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering € 
Diplom Chem.E. 1947, Technical University of Budapest, Hungary; Ph.D. 1959, University 
Maryland 

Peter Hans Sawitz, Associate Professor of Applied Science 


» ` / t 
B.S. in E.E. 1943, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S. in E.E. 1946, Ohio State University 


Victor Selman, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1956, New York University; M.S. 1960, Stevens Institute of Technology 
Bhupendraprasad Shah, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering ndis; 
B.E. 1956, Baroda University, India; M.E. 1958, Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
M.E.E. 1961, Syracuse University 


Presson Scott Shane, Professor of Engineering Administration 


T log 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1941, University of Kansas; M.S. 1946, Massachusetts Institute of Techno 


George Walter Shelhorse, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
LL.B. 1951, George Washington University 
*Nicholas Arthur Sloan, Assistant Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1956, University of Maryland; M.S. 1967, George Washington University 


Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science jversit? 
B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City College, New York; M.S. 1936, Ph.D. 1940, New York Us 


eg x : a ied 
Joseph Borden Smith, Jr., Assistant Professor of Engineering and Applié 
Science 
B.S. in E.E. 1933, University of Florida; M.E.A. 1956, D.Sc. 1966, George Was 
University 
" . p . ] * sring 
Richard Martin Soland, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee ring 
B.E.E. 1961, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D. 1964, Massachusetts Institute © 
Technology 
Leo Douglas Staton, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


hingto™ 


s ini : e à > ied 
Theodore George Toridis, Associate Professor of Engineering and Appli 
Science ET 
B.S. 1954, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1964, Michigan State University 
Vallobh Vimolvanich, Assistant Professor of Engineering perkele 


B.E. 1963, Chulalongkorn University, Thailand; M.S. 1965, University of California, 
Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Davis 

Carl Hugo Walther, Professor of Engineering and Applied Scienc 
Vice President for Academic Affairs F 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, University of Mary 


e; A ssista™! 


and 


Shou-Ling Wang, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering venit 
B.S. 1946, St. John’s University, China; M.E. 1948, Yale University; Ph.D. 1952, Uni 
of Illinois 


Francis Earl Washer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1928, Cornell University; M.S. 1930, Ph.D. 1936, Purdue University 

Paul Willis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering m 
B.S. 1952, Southern Methodist University; B.E.E. 1953, M.E.E. 1962, Polytechnic In 
of Brooklyn 


Robert James Wilson, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1929, Westminster College, Pennsylvania; M.A. 1941, Ed.D. 1951, Columbi 


tute 


a Universi 


f , -. Enoinecrif 
Edward Carson Yates, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engine? of 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, North Carolina State University at Raleigh; M.S. 1953, Univers! 
Virginia; Ph.D. 1959, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


* On leave of absence 1968-69. 
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Theodore Richard Young, Adjunct Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1949, University of Rochester 


Shao Wen Yuan, Visiting Professor of Engineering 
B.S. 1936, University of Michigan; M.S. 1937, Ph.D. 1941, California Institute of Technology; 
Ae.E, 1939, Stanford University 


E... : 
àul Zilczer, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
M.S, 1932, D.Sc. 1933, University of Budapest, Hungary 


ASSISTANTS IN INSTRUCTION 


Anthony George Adams, Graduate Teac hing Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
BS. in E.E 1949, Ohio State University; M.S. in E.E. 1962, Drexel Institute of Technology 


Khalilollah Khozeimeh, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Engineering Mechanics 
B.C.E, 1965, M.S. 1967, George Washington University 

Jo : i ; : TR . 
hn Moody Saunders, Graduate Teaching Assistant in Electrical Engineering 
BEE. 1966, George Washington University 


Obert Maver Zeskind, University Teaching Fellow in Electrical Engineering 
S. in Engr. 1965, Case Western Reserve University 
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» and should be 


| Requests for the following publications must include zip code 
addressed as indicated. 


| | COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College | 


Hi Hy NATIONAL LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


STUDENT FINANCIAL AID, Office of Student Financial Aid 


Tull | SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 
vat 30V" 


2 ' san, GO 
I UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Education: jons 
ll | | ernment and Business, Public and International Affairs), Office of Adm 


| | | , " s " a 
| | | SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 
Iti | 
| | SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
| 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


SCHEDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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Aerospace Engineering: 
Courses, 78, 99, 106 
Graduate field and area of 

concentration, 97 

Air Force ROTC, 59—60 

Alumni associations, 62 

Alumni career services, 66 

Annual issues of the University 
Bulletin, 118 

Application for admission, 14, 29, 36, 46 

Application for graduation, 57 

Applied Science courses, 77-78 
Graduate, 78 
Undergraduate, 77—78 

Assistants in instruction, 117 

Assistantships, 52 

Attendance, 17-18, 30, 57 

Awards, 54 


Board of Trustees, 74—75 


Conduct, 57 
Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, 
Inc., 29, 59 
Continuing engineering education, 40 
Continuing student, 44—45 
Continuous registration, 30, 38, 47, 56 
Conversion table for renumbering of 
courses, 76 
Controls and Systems: 
Courses, 84, 89-90, 91-92 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 80 
Cooperative programs, 59-60 
Counseling, 18, 65—66 
Course numbers, explanation of, 77 
Courses of Instruction, 77-111 
Credit: 
Credit hours, explanation of, 77 
Credit hours, maximum allowed, 18 
Earned in service schools, 17 
For advanced placement examinations, 
17 
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Credit (cont'd) : 

For summer work, 56 

Toward a degree, 56 

Transfer from other institutions, 17 
Curricula, graduate, See Graduate study 


D 


Davis-Hodgkins House, 67 
Dean's Council, 43 
Degree requirements, time to complete: 
Doctoral, 38 
Master's, 31 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of Science, 13-27 
Doctor of Science, 36-38 
Master of Engineering Administration, 
27-31, 34-36 
Master of Science, 27-34 


E 


Early decision plan for admission, 15 
Educational opportunity grants, 53 
Electrical Engineering: 
Courses, 80-92 
Graduate, 84-92 
Undergraduate, 80-84 
Departmental staff, 79 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 80 
Master's study, 31-32 
Undergraduate field, 22-25 
Electronics: 
Courses, 81, 82, 85-86, 91 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 80 
Emeritus faculty, 112 
Employment, student, 53, 66 
Engineer Alumni Association, 62 
Engineering Administration: 
Courses, 92-96 
Graduate, 93-96 
Undergraduate, 92-93 
Departmental staff, 92 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 92 
Master's study, 34-36 


F 
Faculty, 112-17 


Fatigue and Structural Reliability, 
Institute for the Study of, 41—42 


Curricula, undergraduate, 20-27 
Basic, 21—22 
Civil Engineering field, 22 
Computer Science area, 24-25 
Electrical Engineering field, 22-25 
Measurement Science field, 25 
Mechanical Engineering field, 26-27 


L— EE 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 55 
Dismissal of students, 58 
Dissertation, 37-38 
Distinction, degree earned with, 20 
Doctoral program, 36-38 
Dormitories, 63—64 
Dropping courses, 55-56 


Engineering Mechanics: 
Courses, 99-101 
Departmental staff, 96 
Graduate fields and areas of 

concentration, 97-98 
Master's study, 32-33 

Engineering, study of, 9-11 

Engineers' Council, 47, 68 

English, use of correct, 20 

Examinations: 

Advanced placement, 17 
College Entrance Board, 14 
Doctoral, final, 38 
Doctoral, qualifying, 37 
For admission, 14, 16, 46 
Graduate Record, 28 
Master's comprehensive, 30 
Placement, on entrance, e 
Test of English as a foreign lango^£ 
16 


Fees, 45—47 
Payment of, 48 
Psychological Clinic, 66 

Reading Center, 61 
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E" and Hearing Clinic, 61 
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M mination, doctoral, 38 
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lancia] regulations, 48—49 
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Aduate study: 
Moral, 36-38 
"ster's, 27-36 
lectrical Engineering, 31—32 


Fields and areas of concentration, 


80 
Engineering Administration, 34-36 


lelds and areas of concentration, 


92 
Engineering Mechanics, 32-33 


Fields and areas of concentration, 


M 97-98 
ĉasurement Science, 38-39 


lelds and areas of concentration, 
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Perations Research, 33-34 
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Heal 
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e? and &ccident insurance, 65 
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History Of the School, 12 
Y Of the University, 72-73 
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the Study of Fz igue and 
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Inge x ral Reliability 41-42 
Tüment . » 


ation courses, 109-10 


UM and areas of concentration, 
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Fluid Mechanics: 
Courses, 78, 107 
Graduate field and area of 

concentration, 97 

Food service, 64 

Foreign students: 
Admission, 15-16 
Adviser, 66 
Financial aid, 54 
International Students' Society, 66 
Language test, 16 

Fraternities, 70 

Freshman Admission, 14—15 


Graduate Record Examination, 28 

Graduation fees, 46 

Graduation requirements, 20, 29-30, 
36-38, 57 

Grants, educational opportunity, 53 

GWU—NASA-Langley graduate 
program, 31-32, 33, 40-41 


Honor societies, 70 
Honorary Trustees, 75 
Honors list, 19-20 
Honors, special, 20 


Insurance, health and accident, 65 
Inter-faith Forum, 67 
International students, 66 


L 


Language requirements for doctoral 
study, 36-37 

Language test for foreign students, 16 

Leave of absence, See Continuous 
registration 


M 


Master's comprehensive examination, 30 
Master's programs, 27-36 
Materials Science: 
Courses, 78, 99-100, 100 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 97 
Measurement Science: 
Center for, 38-39 
Courses, 109-11 
Graduate, 110-11 
Undergraduate, 109-10 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 109 
Staff, 109 


N 


NASA-Langley graduate program, 
31-32, 33, 40-41 
Networks: 
Courses, 80-81, 81-82, 84—85, 91 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 80 


[U 


Operations Research: 
Courses, 94, 96 
Graduate fields and areas of 
concentration, 92 

Master's study, 33-34 
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Libraries, 57, 73 
Loan funds, 52-53 
Lost and Found office, 58 


Mechanical Engineering: 
Courses, 105-8 
Graduate, 106-8 
Undergraduate, 105-6 
Undergraduate field, 26-27 
Medical Engineering: 
Courses, 84, 91, 92 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 80 
Message from the Dean, 6 
Mid-semester warning, 19 
Military leave, 57 


Nondegree students, 77 


— 


Organizations, student, 70-71 


Payment of fees, 48 

aco ming arts, 69 

Cn examinations, advanced, 17 
7M on release of student information, 


oli d a 3 
E" on Selective Service information, 


Tecise Measurements: 
Ourses, 111 
Taduate field and area of 
Concentration, 109 
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Urses, 103 
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honors, 20 
Speech fic Measurements courses, 110 
Hearing Clinic, 60-61 
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Prizes, 54 

Probation, 19 

Professional organizations, 70 
Property, responsibility for, 58 
Psychological Clinic, 65-66 
Publications, student, 71 


Quality-point index, 19 


Religious organizations, 71 
Research, doctoral, 37-38 
Research, measurement science, 39 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 

Air Force, 59-60 
Residence halls, 63—64 
Residence requirements: 

For Bachelor’s degree, 20 

For Doctoral degree, 38 

For Master’s degrees, 31 
Rules, right to change, 58 


Sports, 69 
Staff of instruction, 112-17 
Structural Engineering: 
Courses, 102-3, 103—4 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 98 
Student activities, 67—71 
Eligibility for, 68 
Office, 67 
Student career services, 66 
Student government, 67—68 
Student information, policy on release 
of, 58 
Student organizations, 70—71 
Student services, 63—67 
Summer school credit, 56 
Suspension, 19 
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T 
Thermal Sciences: 
Courses, 107, 108 
Graduate field and area of 
concentration, 98 
Thesis, 29-30 


Time to complete degree requirements: 


Doctoral, 38 
Master's, 31 
Traineeships, 52 
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Undergraduate study, 13-27 
University Center, 67 
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Veterans Education, 61—62 
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Warning, mid-semester, 19 
Withdrawal, 48—49, 55-56 
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Transcripts of record, 15, 29, 47, 56 
Transfer credit, 17, 29 
Transfer students, 15 
Trustees, Board of, 74—75 
Tuition: 
Deposit, 16, 46 
Fees, 45—46 
Projected increases, 47 


University Computer Center, 60 


Vocational counseling, 65—66 


Work load, academic, 18 
Work-study program, college, 53 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
br Of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Stud.), Bachelor 
| Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in 
-lV.Health), Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. 
| Geod. and Cart.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in 


| ~°4.Tech.), and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


RUDUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
| tine Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
| and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


‘Choon OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
; Omparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
tactice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
Hoor OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science ( Civil En- 
(pg ring) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 
| ee ), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. (Meas.S.)), Bache- 

(Ms Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of Science 
ES), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci- 


"e (D.Sc.) 
oe OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
Ay, cience in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 


(Eq T.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
$8), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
AOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
qutinistration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies (B.S. in 
xa -), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), Master of Arts in 
Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Administra- 
iy (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of Science 
tion Ministration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business Administra- 
S. in B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. of Urb. and 
hh Plan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. 
Aq CA.) Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
Ministration (D.P.A.) 


Heat 
- 


X 

wd OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 

Ane te of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), Master of 
(M.A), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in I.A.) 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 1821 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


me 
THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 1928. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAI AFFAIRS, 1928 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 1898 
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| cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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From the Dean's desk . . . 

We are living in a dynamic era; an era of constant 
change that presents many challenges. During the past 
fifty years we have experienced more technological ad- 
of mankind. 


vancement than ever before in the history 
it has 


Change does not confine itself to technology alone; 
its effects on every facet of our society. Man must con- 
tinuously reassess his role in view of change and society: 
Continuing education provides an opportunity to keep 
abreast. 

This catalogue has been prepared primarily for the 
dent interested in either full-time or part-time study in 


higher education. The College of General Studies admin- 
conferences, 
ges 


stu- 


isters off-campus courses, degree programs, 
seminars, and institutes in cooperation with other colle 
and schools of George Washington University. 


EUGENE R. MAGRUDER 
DEAN 
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September 13 


September 18-20 


September 22 
September 23 


October 4 
October 4 


November 11 
November 26 
December 1 
December 5-6 
$December 20 
December 20 
January 5 


January 5 


January 5-9 

January 10-22 

d January 23 
t, 


Api pus 


THE CALENDAR 1969-70* 


FALL SEMESTER 


Off-campus registrationt (days of registration and begin- 
ning classes will be announced in Off-campus Schedule 
of Classes) 


Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Open House for M.S. in Adm. students, 10 am, Lisner 
Auditorium Saturday 


Registration on campust Thursday—Saturday 


Application for February graduation due as part of reg- 
istration 


Classes begin off campus Monday 
Classes begin on campus Tuesday 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 9:30 am, Lisner 
Auditorium Saturday 

Master's Comprehensive Seminar, 2 
torium Saturday 


pm, Lisner Audi- 


Veterans Day (holiday) Tuesday 

Thanksgiving recess begins after last class Wednesday 
Classes resume Monday 

Master's Comprehensive Examinations Friday-Saturday 
Last day of campus fall-semester classes Saturday 
Christmas recess begins after last class Saturday 
Off-campus classes resume Monday 


Master's theses of February candidates due in Dean's 
Office Monday 


Campus fall-semester reading period Monday-Friday 
Campus examination period Saturday-Thursday 


Last day of off-campus fall-semester classes Friday 


c « 
Niy ation 9Urses organized at any time 


4 So 

1 n 

ain *Ristration will be 
fin 


Courses, c] 
*Xaminati 


Hoy nd e Ritopation and for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student's respon 
* made when registering for last courses required for degree 

announced in the Campu 

asses may be continued through the fall-semester reading period, January 5-9. 

on will be given at last class meeting 


Schedule of Classes 


COLLEGE 


OF GENERAL 


1970 SPRING SEMESTER 


January 5-30 


tJanuary 29-31 


* Application for g 
sibility and must b 
t Hours of registration will be 


January 17 


STUDIES 


Off-campus registration 
ginning classes will be 
ule of Classes) 

Application for 
tration 

Open House for M.S. 
Auditorium Saturday 


tration 


January 31 
January 31 


February 2 
February 21 
February 23 

March 21 
March 31 
April 17-18 
May 4 


tMay 9 
May 11-15 
May 16-28 

§May 29 

May 30 

June 7 


1970 


t In certain courses, classes m 


11-15. 


§ The final examination will be given 
There are two seven 
tion and beginning classes will be 


June graduation due as part 0 


in Adm. students, 


Registration on campus* Thursday 
Application for June gradt 


CGS meeting of Staff of Instruction, 
Auditorium Saturday 


Master's Comprehensive Seminar, 


torium Saturday 


Classe 


s begin off campus and on campus / 


Winter Convocation Saturday 


Holiday Monday 


Spring recess begins a 


Classes resume Tuesday 


Master's Comprehensive Examinations F^ 


Master's theses of June candidates due in 


Monday 


Last day of campus spring-semester 
Campus spring-semester reading period 


Campus examination period 


Last da 


y of off-campus spring-semester cl 


nd be 


announced in Off-cam 


(days of registration ached- 


pus 


f regis 


10 am, Lisne 


ation due as part 


Satur 


—Saturday 


Monday 


fter last class Saturday 


Th ursday 


day- 
asses F 


Memorial Day (holiday) Saturday 


Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


raduation and for Master's € ompreher 
e made when registering for last courses re 
announced in the Campus 
say be continued through the 


and one-half week sessions and 
announced in the Off-campu 


nsive Examinat 


Schedule of Clas 
spring-ser 


at last class meeting 


one fifteen wee 
Schedule 


quired for degree. 


nt 
ions is the stude 


uh ding P* 


mester rea 


iday-50 


Dean's 


of e£ 


Lisne! 


qurd) 


fc 


riday 


" oh 


riod 


pays of 


k session. 
of Classes 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


RR OF GENERAL STUDIES was established in 1950 as the off-campus 
Ntro ^h the University, to extend the educational facilities of the University, 
ML. experimental programs of study for mature students, and provide 
| nal services other than formal programs of study. The College works 


by With education directors; school officials; personnel administrators in 
itv; tment, 


P ui business, and industry; and others interested in developing ins 

Yedi aning. The College also conducts conferences, seminars, and non- 
Courses, 

ln, Organization, group, installation, or agency interested in having the 

tap Sity Organize and conduct a course or a comprehensive educational pro- 

Wieg pe contact the Director of Credit Programs, College of General 
' telephone 676-7020. 


MM 

le, 
adem; Uu r : [ À 

Wre, emic standards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 


MIC STATUS 


The. 
tne, College of General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 


' the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Che 

gir of General Studies 

N or * Science in Environmental Health 

p helor Science in General Studies 

helg Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
cience in Oceanography 


"uy, 
[ 


Ste 
Tof Sa; a - . 
Science in Administration 
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COUNSELING 
; " zn | ce 
Students in the College of Gener nd —" 
in program planning in the offices of the College or from Field Representa” 
at the installations and agencies at which courses are held. 


be made by calling the College of General Studies: Telephone be 
through the Education Director at individual installations. University TU 
selors are also available at all installations and agencies during announce 
istration periods, and at scheduled times each month. 

DEAN'S COUNCIL 

> ‘ 4 i " a e 
E.R. Magruder (Chairman), H.L. LeBlanc, P.J. Mika, Hyman Orlin, HR 
J.P. Reesing, Jr., K.E. Stromsem, Elzberry Waters, Jr., H.F. Bright (ex O ficio) 
F.R. Houser (ex officio), J.Y. Ruth (ex officio), P.H. Rhynehart (€x is 
COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP 

É le 


Conner, J.A. Morgan, Jr., Charles Ric 


E.R. Magruder (Chairman), GF. i 
F.R. Houser (ex officio) 


berry Waters, Jr., E.G. Hammer (ex officio), 


Admission 


ADMISSION AS A DEGREE STUDENT 
s 29 
Bachelor's degree candidacy, See page 
pages 33-34. hav 
when the entrance requirements the 
the student will vd may 


FOR ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for 
24: for Master’s degree candidacy, see 
Application should be made only 


been met and if there is a reasonable assurance that tio 
area long enough to complete degree requirements. Forms for applio ive, of 
eral Studies, a Field Represe?™ aget 


be obtained from the College of Gen i 
the Installation Education Director. An application for admission t (1) 
with credentials required and an application fee of $25,* should be se . (2 
to the Office of Admissions of the University for Bachelor's degree satio 
to the Admissions Officer, School of Government and Business in 

for study toward the degree of Master of Science in Administration. 


ADMISSION AS A NONDEGREE STUDENT " 
i nor 
There are no preregistration formalities for the following categories 5 self 
degree students: those who wish to enroll in off-campus courses 
improvement or those who have not yet applied for degree candidat) yrs 
Nondegree students must meet the prerequisites prescribed for put "m 
and, if they have previously attended a college or university, be in 8 : 


ble to Georg r 


* The application fee must be 
University. 

The application fee is waived for a student app 
gree candidate at the time of his last registration 


at another institution 


by check or postal money order, paya s 
as t 

istered jste! 

lying for readmission who was reg " regi 
` as not v 


at this University and h 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


à 
ae The nondegree student enrolling in graduate courses must have a Bach- 
"Or's degree, or 90 semester hours of undergraduate work and the permission 
* th 
€ instructors in the courses. 


i Registration 


CAMPUS REGISTRATION is conducted before or at the first class meeting of 
Course, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of Classes, 
€ilable well in advance of each semester. 
mp eStration in an off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
ly, lt does not admit the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
" College of General Studies, only students admitted to degree candidacy 
t (roll as full-time students (for 12 semester hours or more). Those who 
han ER graduated from high school recently and wish to be full-time fresh- 
tlle dents at this University should apply for admission to the appropriate 
*B* or school on campus. 
Nine. -With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
ors" An auditor is not required to take active part in the exercises or 
bo “Xe examinations; he receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same 
c * auditor as for the student registered for credit. With the approval of 
tir ĉan, a student may change from credit to audit status during the first 
Of the semester. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not 
t later for credit. 
^ te coll nt Registration.—4^A. student registered as a degree candidate in any 
ege or school of the University may take credit courses in the College 
à eneral Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 
Smp L Re college or school concerned. A "College of General Studies Off- 
ir Mpewcunent Registration Permit" form must be obtained from the 
Mtsenteg e college or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 
at the time of registration in the College of General Studies. 
n Vice personnel enrolled full time for campus courses need the permission 
"m. van of the College of General Studies to register concurrently for off- 
S Courses. 
iy | Student taking course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
Was E another institution through the Consortium of Universities of the 
&ton Metropolitan Area, Inc., must have the permission of his Dean. 


"eat j 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


I 


Vahi EES Should be paid by check or money order, made payable to George 
Bon Univ ersity. 


ef 
foe rowing fees were adopted for the academic year 1969-70. (See page 
ected tuition increases for 1970-73.) 
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Tuition 


On campus: 
Full-time undergraduate program (12 to 18 hours), each semester... 


Part-time undergraduate program or hours in excess of 18, for each semes- 64.00 


54,00 
Off campus:* 47.00 
For each semester hour um 
War Colleges’ and ICAF programs, for each semester hour... . 
Thesis: t 54.00 


War Colleges’ and ICAF programs, for each semester hour... 
Off-campus programs other than War Colleges' and ICAF, for each se- 64.00 


mester TOU? .sccsscecccsscsssocecscecceccvsceosscocosegerncsncesousounoonescogcesoconesensconeesens 2? tE 


University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus, 
nonrefundable) 


For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 37.0 


For each semester.............. reete nnn nnne ntn nnne nn tne n enn ntn enn nnt tte 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester On 


campus: 3,50 
For each semester hour for which the student registers... 
For on-campus degree candidates maintaining “continuous regist ration” 
status: 3.50 
For each Bemnestet .cccco-.escopocceesessveseccenssccesensnossonsvesscnngeqsonenvoseearnenuonronnes™ tto iN 
Special Fees 
45.00 
Application fee (degree candidate), nonrefundable.................. ennt et 
Graduation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last se 35.00 
mester or summer SessiOn...........« eren nnne nennt i 
Continuous Registration fee, off-campus degree candidates, to maintain b 47.00 
tinuous registration” during any semester of absence from the University 
Continuous Registration fee, on-campus degree candidates, to maintain "con" 
iversitY — (400 


tinuous registration" during any semester of absence from the Uni 
or after completion of tuition requirements1...........««eec rernm 
Continuous Registration fee, War Colleges’ or ICAF degree candidates, © 
maintain “continuous registration” during any semester of absence from 54.00 
the University$ 1... rennen tnt ennnnnnnnnnnnnnntnnntnenn tente T 
Fee for binding tw 


grams) M 
Fee for binding two copies of the Master's thesis 


Withdrawal fee, charged in certain cases......... 
Reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial suspension for 


ment Of fees........... erento tense eo en tnestn es ósenen sponsis sospes eausa ttn 


* Except in War Colleges' and ICAF programs. 


, iod of 
t Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during the perio, to 


to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the thes he 

In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance with t Mili v 
the school in which the student is registered. (See page 18 for regulations governing e of aoset 
t Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted d were 1^ jo 
return and continue his work toward a degree under the academic requirements wn i 
at the time of his first registration. The continuous registration fee applies towar 
fee nor residence requirements for the degree. This fee does not apply to students 8 


Leave (see page 18). 
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Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
insufficient funds or improper drafting 


Rosec 


TED TUITION INCREASES 1970.73 


Pro; : d 
"ected increases for the academic years 1970-71, 1971-72, and 1972-73 
ve been estimated as follows: 


P Campus 


“tease by year (full-time undergraduate students) : 


1970-71 
1971.72 
1972.73 
d 
ease by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate students) : 
1970-71 4.00 
1971-72 4.00 
1972.73 4.00 
OF 
t Campus 
Ng 
"ease by semester hour (except War Colleges’ and ICAF programs) : 
urse Work Other than Thesis 
1970.7 3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
re 4.00 
Te : 2 
v^ by semester hour (War Colleges' and ICAF programs including thesis) : 
370-71 4.00 
- 4.00 
3.00 


Where not possible to project future economic data with certainty. Barring a 
lle vil. 4nge in the national economy, however, the above listed tuition sched- 
€ followed. 


^c 
p AMPUS COURSES 


li. for tách semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registra- 
ntr 9Wever, a student registering for a fifteen-week credit course may sign a 
epi at each registration to make payments in three equal installments— 
Ad one t the time of registration, one-third 30 days after the course begins, 
eq «third 60 days after the course begins. Payments are due at the stipu- 


billeg > Payment envelopes are provided by the College; students will not 
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in " 3 i all 
Tuition and fees for credit courses lasting less than fifteen weeks, and for 


noncredit courses, are payable in full at registration. hen 


on payment w 


[| 
| | 
J| ! 
M | | Financial Suspension. -A student who fails to meet a tuiti | peen 
| | | due is automatically suspended and may not attend classes until he has n 
| | officially reinstated by the Student Accounts Office and has paid all accr 
| | fees and a $15 reinstatement fee. 
1] fi | 
| | CAMPUS COURSES 
| r each 


| All fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. Tuition and fees fo 
| semester are due and payable in full at the time of each registration. with 
A student registered for 6 semester hours or more may sign à contract 
the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration permitting v 
alf of the total tuition and fees (except for fees payable in 4 os i 
on and the remaining half on or before November - 
1970 (for the spring semester? 


ll pay one-h 
| at the time of registrati 
ll | | | 1969 (for the fall semester) and March 18, an 
| service fee of $5 will be charged for the use of this deferred payment Puy 
| | The University will not obligate itself to notify the student, in advance ap 
| payment-due date for the second half of the semester charges. Students may 
fail to make any payment when due will be automatically suspended an ment 
paid all accrued fees and a $15 reinstate 
ated by the Student Accounts Office. ere 
A student suspended for failure to meet payments when due may i pli- 
instated for the semester after two weeks from the date of suspension. P 
cations for reinstatement are to be made to the Student Accounts Office. 


not attend classes until they have 
fee and have been officially reinst 


REFUND OF FEES 


y 


lll 
| | OFF-CAMPUS COURSES 
: £ for an 

the event of course cancellations) 


or any noncredit course. 
ill the first third of t j char 
Two-thirds of the tol $ day: 


No fees will be refunded (except in 
course of less than eight weeks’ duration, 
| Fifteen-week Credit Course."- In no case w 
| cost be refunded unless the course is cancelled. 


will be waived or refunded if the course is dropped within the first - ped 
| ! One-third of the total cost will be waived or refunded if the course IS ps? 
within the second 30 days. No refund will be allowed on withdraw 
quent to the second 30-day period. In no case will tuition be re 
funded because of absence from classes. 
This regulation does not apply if a stuc 


enter another. 


lent withdraws fr 


CAMPUS COURSES 


che 
" ass E 
in cl ooh: of 


Jniversity or for change » 
e 0 
llege: ‘or is ne 


Applications for withdrawal from the U 


ule must be made in person or in writing to the dean of the co x 

> ys , y d $ x rot] » É : U 
division in which the student is registered. Notification to an inst! 

an acceptable notice. "i 
- — € t 
- —Ó ated 10 a on! 
* 1f a student is transferred from the area under military orders, he will be entitle sore than grs 

In case the student has Oe by the ree” 


at least one-third of his tuition for that semester. 


refund of tuition over the one-third credit will be governe 


third of his tuition, 
set forth for Fifteen-weeh Credit. Course 


nesse 2S 
eee ' 
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h authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semes- 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the following 

„edule ; 

; Complete withdrawal from the University: 

PALL SEMESTER 


t 


Withdrawal dated on or before September 26, 1969............ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated September 29 to October 10, 1969........ 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated October 13 to October 24, 1969............50 per cent 

E Withdrawal dated after October 24, 1969............................ none 

RING SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before February 6, 1970................ 90 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 9 to February 20, 1970.......... 75 per cent 
Withdrawal dated February 23 to March 6, 1970................ 50 per cent 

2 For Withdrawal dated after Mun 56, 1999, Fd none 
. a change in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial 


iid by a part-time student, the above schedule applies to the differ- 
cont; in charges between the original program and the adjusted program 
huing in effect. 
nt enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds a course and 
, ues to be in a full-time program will have no financial adjustments of 
ition made other than those involving course fees. 
live, dent. who is granted military leave before completing a semester is 
credit for all tuition paid for that semester, for use upon his return to 
eave niversity. No tuition will be refunded to a student granted military 
(see “Military Leave,” page 18). 
h 0 Cac . "^ " 5 . 
Pa, S€ will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
img ent applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
4 In no case will this be credited to another semester. 
Ilion, cation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 
ho has not a clear financial record. 


c 


—_ 


E Regulations 
“rus STUDY 
0j 


E 
tej AMPUS DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approved for 
te Rams, if these courses are not conveniently available at off-campus 
LN Pludents must notify the Office of Student Records, College of General 
tiu, 'elephone 676-7013, at least two weeks prior to the date of campus 
* tig on SO that an IBM registration packet may be prepared. Packets may 
"Nitro. "P by the student at the University Library prior to and during 
Dision ent may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree student in the 
niversity Students. 


ETT 
EMIC WORK LOAD 


Y stu 
i for dents admitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students, 


< 9r more hours in a semester. Students taking course work to qualify 
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for degree candidacy in this College may take not more than 10 hours in ? 
semester. 
A full-time student who is not on probation may take ordinarily n 
than 17 semester hours. A student employed more than 20 hours a Wee 
is not on probation, may take not more than 10 hours. a 
A full-time student whose quality-point index is 3.50 or higher may take = 
more than 19 hours. An employed student who meets the same standar! ma 
take not more than 12 hours. * 
A student on probation normally may take not more than 3 semester ba 
A student who accepts employment after registration or at any time yes 
a semester must report that fact immediately to the Dean so that his prog" 
may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ot more 
0 


ATTENDANCE 

used 
In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet once a week, one e a 
absence is permitted. In a fifteen-week course in which classes meet we 


week, two unexcused absences are permitted. In an eight-week course men 
twice a week, one unexcused absence is permitted. Minimum absences. Pill 
will not be used as the sole reason for failing a course. It is the Unive 
policy that students attend courses regularly. verbal 

Excuses must be made by written application to the instructor, OT by Ms all 
permission later confirmed in writing. The student is held responsible o 
course work. 


EXAMINATION FOR WAIVING CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


During the first full semester of degree candidacy, a student wishing tO on. 
required course may, with the permission of the faculty adviser, take à ks- pt 
examination, the passing of which relieves him of the curriculum require jve! 
and qualifies him for registration in an advanced course. Passing of the Pe fof 
examination does not entitle the student to credit toward a degree. The Je 
each 3-hour course examination is $5. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar ^i 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors OF 3 
istrative staff. . p, 9% 

Undergraduate Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, average» ^" 
ing; F, failing; CR, credit; /, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal. ass; f, 

Graduate Grading System.—A, excellent; B, good; C, minimum y^ po 
fail; CR, credit; J, incomplete; W, authorized withdrawal. An average ger 
better is required for the Master’s degree. The grade of C is not oas co [e 
as failing but must be counter-balanced by a grade of A in à graduale 
of equal status. 


the 
or 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (incomplete) gical 


symbol W (authorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbo 
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iila satisfactory explanation has been given to the instructor for the student's 

* to complete the required work of the course. An "incomplete" cannot 
à made up after the lapse of one calendar year except by written permission 
aa C appropriate dean. An incomplete which is not removed within one cal- 
" S r is automatically changed to an F. An incomplete cannot be removed 
- ,Peating the course. 
iy 5, i dergraduate student may not repeat for credit a course in which he 
,4, ceived a grade of D or above and a graduate student may not repeat for 
à course in which he has received a grade of C or above, 
0 so by th 


Submitte 


Tà e e 
unless required 
e department concerned. A written statement to this effect must 


d to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairman. 


OINT INDEX 


Warrry 

Reality Points are computed from grades as follows: 

Points. E semester hour of the letter grade—4, 4 points; B, 3 points; C, 2 
' ^ 1 point; F, no points. 

diy; P arship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
8 the total number of quality points by the total number of semester 

4 in E which the student has registered. Example: if a student received an 

Mpute here crest course, and a B in another three-credit course, he would 

D IS quality-point index this way: 


b i 4x3 (semester hours) = 12 
X3 (semester hours) = 9 
6 21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 


sy Ufses Marked W, J, or CR are not considered in determining the index, ex- 

An inca Courses marked I will be considered when a formal grade is recorded. 

han i Mplete which is not removed within one calendar year is automatically 

Steg ; lo an F. Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not consid- 
Computing the quality-point index. 


At Slated int 


Vade * ervals during the academic year students who are doing work of D 
lips » T lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive “w arn- 
st warning” constitutes notice to the student that he must consult his 


Bap = and his 
durin ed during 
e third 


adviser at the earliest opportunity. “Warning periods” are 
the seventh and eighth weeks of fifteen-week courses, and 
and fourth weeks of eight-week courses. 


b 


Ung, 
i er. a . . . . . . 
tast > S'aduate Probation.— A student must maintain a quality-point index of 


A sta... 9T be placed on probation. 
Nm E" Who has attempted 12 or more semester hours of work and whose 
Ut t ve quality-point index is between 1.50 and 2.00 is placed on probation 
li " Period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of work. If 
X is still below 2.00 at the end of his probationary period, 


pM... 
* is = Y-point inde 
Spe n « . x . A 
Pended, The Committee on Scholarship reserves the right to extend 
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e 2.00. 


the period of probation even if the student has earned an average of abov fter 
r a 


A student placed on probation for a third period, whether successive © 
an interval, is suspended. urs 

Graduate Probation —A student who has attempted 6 or more semester — 
and whose quality-point index is between 2.50 and 3.00 is placed on probat! 7 
for the period in which he attempts 12 additional semester hours of WO, 
his quality-point index is still below 3.00 at the end of his probationary pes 
he is suspended. If, after probation is removed, a student's quality-point in 
again falls below 3.00, he is suspended. 


SUSPENSION * 

Undergraduate Suspension.—A student who has attempted 12 or more T 
ter hours of work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below l. eet 
subject to suspension; however, a student who has a quality-point index bet™ ay 
1.40 and 1.50 is considered by the Committee on Scholarship, whic or 
retain him on probation or suspend him. A student who has attempte pelo 
more semester hours of work and has a quality-point index of 1.00 OT 
is suspended. 

A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether suc 
or after an interval, is suspended. ven 9 

A student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for courses € fall 
an auditor. He may apply for readmission after the lapse of either t od 
or the spring semester. He must then submit evidence to the Commit sus" 
Scholarship that he is better qualified to pursue college work. A studen 
pended twice for poor scholarship will not be readmitted. 

Graduate Suspension—A student who has attempted 6 or mor! 
hours of work and whose cumulative quality-point index is below ^ 


pended. 


cessi! 


READMISSION T 


. Uni" 
A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the 


sity for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue his work on x and 
the rules and regulations in force at the time of his return. ComP 
official transcripts from each institution the student has atten 
making his previous application must be sent to the appropriate © 
University before his application for readmission can be evaluated. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


4 of th? 
he first thi s firs! 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during t 
ter t d be 
h shoul 


semester. Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty à 
third of the semester requires approval of a written request, whic 
addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. 
Procedure for dropping courses.—An Off-campus drop slip 
the instructor, Field Representative, or the College of Genera 


(obtainable on 


2 eai 
* For Financial Suspension see “Payment of Fees,” pages 11-12. t may be g: 
t When there are curriculum changes in graduate programs, the readmitted studen aminati? 


to take additional course work in preparation for the Master's Comprehensive 
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be Completed. signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the College 
*neral Studies. 
F E" to follow the proper procedure will result in an automatic grade of 
» Tegardless of the time of discontinuance, will not relieve the student 
nancial responsibility for the entire course. 


D 
ROPPING A CAMPUS COURSE 


Ac 3 ; } 
Campus drop slip (available at the Office of 


the Registrar) must be com- 
Sted 


» Signed and dated by the instructor, and submitted to the Office of Stu- 
records, College of General Studies. 
tthdrawal between the last working day* in October and the end of the fall 
Wing d and between the last working day* in February and the end of the 
mester is permitted only in exceptional cases. 
Charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean must be 
M E me student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instructor does 
Stitute an official withdrawal. 


T 

aren WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 

p afer of residence to the College of General Studies, as a degree candidate, 

with another college, school, or division of the University may be made only 

able ~ , approval of the deans concerned. Applications for transfer are avail- 

dean he University s Office of Admissions or at the office of the appropriate 

"Quire Pon transfer the student should consult his faculty adviser as to the 
Ments he must fulfill. 

E Maximum of 90 semester hours is transferrable toward a Bachelor’s de- 

ate adv; toward a Master's degree. Students transferring within the University 
Sed to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


Oti 
Cra; 
Mit "ees TUS ee 
Petion toward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
of Ot the required work of courses in the University, or upon the granting 


V igo : 
Fo anced Standing in accordance with the regulations of the College. 
l'ansfer from credit to audit status, see page 9. 


à 
“ANCE SHEET 


n Te 
UM Quest, the Registr 


. ar will issue to undergraduate degree candidates a bal- 
Minin ct Showing the 


amount of work completed and the requirements re- 
ht e ev O be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be issued only 
ent the student changes major or degree objectives. 


Ns C 
TRIPTS OF RECORD 


», la 
T form transcripts of student records will be issued on request of the student 


A Student. A fee of one dollar is charged for each transcript. No cer- 


Rivers: 
"ity work week is Monday through Friday, inclusive 
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T : . . t ar 
tificate of work done will be issued for a person who does not have @ cle 


financial record. 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until 4 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed course e: 
tration (including the thesis) must maintain continuous registration by pay 
the "continuous registration" fee (see page 10). By failing to register wn 
semester or more, the student breaks his registration and must be reà 
(see “Readmission,” page 16). A “Readmitted Student" is required to sé air 
the curriculum requirements existing at the time of his readmission. Th p 
taining of continuous registration normally is limited to a period of one Lu 
Students must be registered during the summer if they elect to take cov 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses; of 
expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


«ad of 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period 5, 
active duty, upon presentation to his dean of a copy of his orders ane | re 
tion for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration" 1$ missio? 
quired of the student on military leave: however, he must apply for re retur 
to the University well in advance of the semester in which he expects t0 whic 
If a student is granted military leave before he completes a semester for * " 
he has paid all or part of his tuition, this payment will be credited [ion 
count for use upon his return to the University. In no case will tu! 


refunded to a student granted military leave. : sfe 
A degree candidate who is a member of the Armed Forces and 1s e^ 

to the Far East for service connected with the Vietnam conflict will be Se 

military leave for the period of that service, upon presentation tO his 

a copy of his orders and a petition for such leave. 

GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS " 


e met the ae rst 


To be recommended for graduation a student must hav olars! 
e the sch 


requirements of his college or school; completed satisfactorily ; 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for W strati” 
registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the University. , ^: reg 

either for course work or on the "continuous registration" fee basis, I5 7" f W 


for the semester or summer session immediately preceding the aw a a 
degree. For the Military Cooperative programs, which are on à ae ar ° 
demic year schedule, registration in the last semester of the acade sf 
the program fulfills this requirement. 5. o di m 

ation for Graduation Jas 


Application for Graduation.—An " Applic ! : o inf 
be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration 2d let ^ 
semester or summer session of the senior or final year. ny" v 
degree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded d al deg! 
formal convocation) September 30, provided they have complete tion 
requirements and have applied for graduation as a part of registr? 
Summer Sessions. 


E Ti 
== oe ee e 
were 
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Scholarship, "Candidates for the Bachelor's degrees must have a general 
Wality-point index of 2.00 


tion À and a quality-point index of 2 50 in the concentra- 
M). ^n average of B or better is required for the Master's degree (see page 
Curriculum, 
.. Sidence. 
"ler m 
Mester 


-See the requirements for the degree concerned. 
A student is “in residence” 


only when registered for course work 
aking application for 


admission to degree candidacy or for the 15 se- 
E. hours undertaken to qualify for degree 
., quirements for the degree concerned). 
0 m the permission of the 
Paying the’ suci ly in residence by 
Purpose e continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent. For the 
Se of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded. 
When gn arrangement, service personnel who receive military transfers 
ork c are within 6 hours of a degree may be permitted to complete their 
tive Sewhere, transfer these credits to the College of General Studies, and 
terg E degree from this University. This procedure does not apply to Mas- 
$ndidates who have been granted 6 hours of transferred credit or have 
completed the required courses. 
"endance 


candidacy (see the specific resi- 


appropriate dean, a student may be granted leave 
h student should, however, remain technically 


and Conduct.—The University reserves the right to refuse to 
Miei degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsat- 
Matris A thesis, submitted in partial Satisfaction of requirements for the 
later th, degree, must be submitted in its final form to the appropriate dean no 
thesis zm the date specified in the calendar. Two complete copies of each 
Stee to x required. It is the responsibility of the candidate for a graduate de- 
lations > tain from the College of General Studies a printed copy of the regu- 
àre n „Soverning the styling and reproduction of the thesis. These regulations 
Accepte enforced (see pages 34-35). : 
Univers ed theses, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the 
pieg O and are deposited in the University Library, where the duplicate 
and made available for circulation. Permission to publish or 


Map are bound 
m; 101 : 
aterial in them must be secured from the dean. 


q è candid, -To be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, à student must 
Our, ate for an undergraduate degree in the College of General Studies. 
6 puted ! n w hile the application for admission is being processed will 
“indi ate ed in determining eligibility for the Dean's List. A full-time degree 
iiemed. USt have a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 for the semester 
T e lant a Part-time degree candidate must have a quality-point index of 3.50 
e tatio “ Semester hours of work and must have maintained continuous 
ài n for at least one three-hour course during the period concerned. 


est Inclusion again will be determined on the basis of the subsequent 
Wip, er hours of work 
ith . 


"eri x iStinction. 
bites ' at the dis 
ithe ^. Scho] 


The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
cretion of the Dean’s Council of the College and the Com- 
č arship, if a student attains a quality-point index of 3.50 or 
all work taken at this University. To be eligible for this honor a stu- 
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dent must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the course work 
required for the degree. 

Special Honors.—Special Honors may be awarded to any member of the 
graduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's concentration 9 
work on recommendation of the major department, under the following rego 
lations: 

1. The student must have his candidacy for Special Honors approved by the 
faculty member representing the major department or concentration no 
than the beginning of the senior year. 

2. The student must meet such other conditions as may be set at th 
his candidacy is approved. " 
3. No student will be awarded Special Honors unless he has a quality-p9! 
index of at least 3.00 on all work taken at this institution. ED 

4. To be eligible for honors a student must have completed at this instit? 
tion at least one-half of the academic course work required for the degree 


e time 


DISHONESTY 
«1 inform 
If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material n 
tion on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Ur 
: ‘0 


document, his registration may be cancelled. If such falsification is disc may 


after the student has established an academic record at the University, y ible 
be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a student will be ratio? 
s 


(except by special action of the Dean's Council) for subsequent regi 


in any unit of the University. -_ipfinatl 
Academic dishonesty on the part of any student will result in à disclp ation 
grade of F for the course involved and also may, upon the recomme™ ‘sted 


of the Dean’s Council, result in his suspension from the University for he dis" 
period, at the end of which time he may petition for readmission. for th 


ciplinary grade of "Failure—Academic Dishonesty” will be recor? " of the 
1 tion 


course involved, and this grade will be employed in the computa | other 

quality-point index. A student so suspended shall be withdrawn from 4 

courses except those in which all work has been completed. 

THE LIBRARY det 
: : ap Asl utc : e T 

A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled tO p at 

ence use of the University Library. Its stacks are open, and all stu t. 


u en 
ach st day 


The loan period for most books available for outside circulation : ged fof 
| by 


be used in the reserve reading room when the Library is open, 

may be withdrawn for overnight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. s k is over” 

cents is charged for each hour or fraction thereof that a reserve 00 

due. Grades of a student are withheld until his library record is clear. 0 a 
The hours of the University Library are: Monday through Friday. nt 

to 12 midnight; Saturday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m.; Sunday, 1 p.m. to ^^ až 


ae reese 
a pz p ra. mmm 
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RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 

The right is reserved by the University 
e University, or 

‘dent or 
0 so, 


to dismiss or exclude any student from 
from any class or classes, w henever, in the interest of the 
the University, the | niversity Administration deems it advisable to 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 
The y 


A Niversity and its v 
9 modify 
i ‘ 


nto force 


arious colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
whenever the proper authorities may determine. 


RECEN- 
CENTLY ESTABLISHED REGUI ATIONS 


is Appendix | pages 116-17) 


contains regulations recently approved by the 
Versity s Board of Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 

df, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep the n 

"i Tecord confidential and out of the hands of those who would use it for 

A an legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 

leit not to hinder the student, the 1 niversity, or the community in their 
; ate endeavors. 

uni. Informati 


: on concerning a student will be released, except as noted below, 
5 require 
dent. quired 


by court order or subpoena, or requested in writing by the stu- 


i l. Inform 


he ation which is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
Urrent]y 


Te enrolled; dates of attendance: whether or not he received a degree; 
olleg. Address and telephone number; the school or college in which he is en- 


2, - 
hi h The issuance of formal 
M», “arning; the certific 
ang Professional 


transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 

ation of academic achievement to the various recog- 

associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.); 

dateg rsPection of records, under appropriate peper ision, by properly vali- 
“sntatives of government inv estigative agencies. 


Nive 1 
Th Rsiry POLICY ON SELECTIVE SERVICE INFORMATION 


he University notifies draft boards of a student’s academic status only when 
A Sa, cnt requests or authorizes, in writing, that the draft board be notified. 
'* Service Information Card is put into the registration packet of each 
"ra ent registered on campus, exclusive of those in the National Law Cen- 
By the Schoo! of Medicine. This card contains the following statement: 

aft caer’ below, I hereby authorize the |i niversity to notify my 

aca d Of my academic status in the L niversity, or of any changes in 

If ^ € Status that occur during this semester. 

draft be Student signs the card, the University then automatically notifies the 
ton ard. If the student does not sign the card, no notification is sent. Na- 
with omer students and students in the School of Medicine should 
* appropriate dean's office for details of the policy in their school 


Student Services 


HONOR SOCIETY 


Alpha Sigma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time evening co 
lege and off-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which 1$ T 
recognize and to encourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
degree candidates. Membership is limited to students who have been enrolle? 
for four semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have com 
pleted 30 semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 averag 
Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington University ! 


age. 
“in 1965. 


VETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N. uh any 
students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans wit 
problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also pro 


"A s0 
erans Administration 


certifications of enrollment and attendance to the Vet 
that monthly allowances will be paid. uld 
When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans sho 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to, 
erans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction § 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements tO beaz 
filled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admi 
tration, and which includes other information of general interest. pc 
The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, ^' 


20421. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree-seeking students and alumni * nait 
full-time, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. The Office ally: 
tains a registry of positions available in many fields, both locally and natio" t 
and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The Office administe fof 
on-campus Industrial and Government Recruitment Interview Progr aget 
seniors and graduate students, in which private companies, government ipate: 
and universities partictP a 
s in the — 
or alumn Po 
The 


cies, service organizations, public school systems, 
Prospective teachers may establish permanent credentials file 
and Alumni Career Services Office. This service includes files f 
ing college and university faculty and administrative positions. 
provides individual interviews for students and alumni wishing career 
The Office is open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday 


guidant? 


The Bachelor’s Degrees ie 

ETE - „mic jU 
THE FACULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic I ent 
tion over the degrees of Bachelor of General Studies with areas of pelor of 
tion in history, mathematics, political science, and psychology; " 


22 
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Science in Environmental Health; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Carto- 
Waphic Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. The Faculty of 
1 School of Government and Business Administration has academic jurisdic- 
lon over the degree of Bachelor of Science in General Studies with areas of 
Oncentration in accounting and business administration. These off-campus 
Programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE CANDIDACY 


Sec : 
“Condary school graduates applying for Bachelor's candidacy must present the 
Jmbined evidence of ( 1) an acceptable certificate of graduation from an ac- 


credi 
edited secondary school, 


showing a minimum of fifteen “units”* in a college 
Prepar » 


atory or academic curriculum; (2) the principal's statement that the ap- 
Plicant IS adequately prepared to undertake college work with reasonable pros- 
Pect of Success; (3) College Entrance Examination Board scores on the Scholas- 
Aptitude Test and the English ¢ omposition Achievement Test (for students 
of high school several years, other appropriate tests may be prescribed). 
“ature students who do not meet these requirements may be considered for 
aree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at least 15 semester hours 
„ Ourse work with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher. This course work 
Ust include English 1 or 1x and 2, English Composition, and 9 semester hours 
°f course work in at least two of the following areas: Humanities (literature, 
rap Phy, foreign languages), Social Science (anthropology, economics, geog- 
à Y, history, political science, sociology), and Natural Science and Mathe- 
tical Sciences. 
ac e selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference with the 
cach adviser, and a conference concerning plans for study is required of 
Pplicant for admission to candidacy. 


ADy 
ANCED STANDING 
Tu 
ROUGH TRANSFER FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ipe certified courses taken at accredited colleges or lier LJ be 
Togra toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements of the degree 
ab, 4! for which admission is sought. Although a grade of D is not accept- 
Not ET transfer, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It may 
for wever, be counted toward the total number of semester hours required 
, a degree, and it should not be repeated. 
lty erator Students whose previous academic records raise doubts of their abil- 
“Urge Complete degree requirements successfully must complete 15 hours à 
onside ork in this College with a quality-point index of 2.50 or higher to e 
be a. cred for degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must 
hilos buted Over two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature, 
'ophy, foreign language), Social Science (anthropology, economics, geog- 
Matic, istory, political science, sociology), and Natural Science and ane 
Ourse; (Students who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
Cants n English Composition must include English 1 or 1x and 2.) Appli- 


anot ho have been suspended for academic reasons from this University or 


ST Institution must fufill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain 
S 


"u 
the Unit re 

han Lop "Presents 
Sixty-mij 


a year's study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate no less 
nute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 
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written approval of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the ap- 
propriate Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. i 

The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer in whole or ! 
part, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdrawn for sub- 
sequent poor work. 1 

It is the responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 

If the transcript from a higher institution includes the record of his $ 
school work, it is not necessary for the applicant to have forwarded à sep 
record from the principal of the secondary school. 


econdary 
arate 


THROUGH SERVICE SCHOOLS, VALIDATING EXAMINATIONS, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
r uni 


In addition to credit allowed in transfer from other accredited colleges 9 lege 
0 


versities, a maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing in this C 
may be obtained by any combination of the following methods. 
Service Schools.—Except for those students enrolled as candidé 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science or the 
Science in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 30 semester hours may 
tained on the basis of service schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluate 
accordance with the “Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience n dit 
Armed Forces.” Ordinarily such subjects are counted as electives. No cre 
will be allowed for military experience as such. ob- 
Validating Examinations. —A maximum of 12 semester hours may be 
tained by validating examinations. With the approval of the departmen 
; : anted those who * y 


ions m? 
he fee 


„tes for the 
Bachelor ° 

be ob 
d in 


tal a& 


viser concerned, permission to take such examinations is gr 
qualified by work experience and background. Validating examinat 
be taken only once, and a grade of C or better is required for credit. 
for each 3-hour course examination is $94. gidates 

Correspondence Courses.—Except for those students enrolled as ca? Bac 
for the Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science oF the may 
elor of Science in Oceanography degree, a maximum of 15 semester hours of 
be earned through the successful completion of correspondence courses “pally 
lege level which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or à regio 
accredited college or university. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 
RESIDENCE 


The last 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of 
tration, must be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree ^ else 
unless special permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take wor ity 
where. This requirement applies to students transferring within the Uni 

as well as to students transferring from other institutions. Summer be be 
the 15 hours taken in order to be considered for degree candidacy "m 
counted in residence, but in no case may the period of residence aggreE cred 
than 30 weeks. For regulations governing military students who are trans 
when they are within 6 semester hours of their degrees, see page 19. 


ee See TE e E RRR yea a 
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Tran sfers. 


Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
Pete satisf 


actorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 
*! concentration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The System of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail on pages 
1-15. For regulations concerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see 
Pages 15—16. 

à 9 remain in good standing, a student must maintain a general quality-point 


t *X of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in his area of concen- 
ation 


BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


Pac a " 
ty Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies. F-13: Telephone: 
$7016 


e Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult part-time 
qw, "t with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that reason the 
Urse work required in the first and second years is distributed among Com- 
Mications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural Science and Mathe- 
. Sciences, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the third- and fourth- 
" T course work required in departments - related to their concentration, 
*nts should obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. 
Bach, €nts planning to work toward Master’s degrees are advised to plan their 
Clor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requirements of the 
hier. or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduate programs 
ly require reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised to include 
Years of one foreign language in their Bachelor's program. 


h 
RST AND SECOND YEARS 


" 


"munications Semester 
Hours 

EAtlish Vo Cal nents satis o late lit ot Pee — 6 

"Blish 11; Speech 111, 121... ——— 6 


H 
Manities * 


Humanities ba 3-4 

Twelve se, Map, a 

lish © Semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Eng- 
41-42, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 

91.85 Music 3, 4; Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 59-60; Slavic 


tight semester hours selected from the following: Biological Sci- 
5 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2, 3, 4; Physics 1, 2, 9-10... 6-8 


en F z h 
'S who Plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fufill the 2-year language 


i ta s 
SeT, 
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" mester 
Mathematics se 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10, 6 


30, 31; Statistics 51, 52, 101-2........esssssseseesssresreseressressressreeresnsesereseesseesneneeertttt 


Social Sciences 


One full-year course in any two departments selected from the following: 
Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51 and 52; History 39—40, 


71-72; Political Science 5-6; Psychology 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; So- 12 
ciology 1-2 ssesssssessessssesssessesenssssesssssnodetessestoneendonoestnsnerusnsenssssnneneeednenenesdersesrentnt "tt 1 
5 

Elective (depending on science option)............. een 10-12 
= 

6 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 


Concentrations are offered in History, Mathematics, Political Science, and 
Psychology. 


Concentration Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac- 

ulty adviser): j 24° 
100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration.: — 4g* 
100-level courses in two or more related departments..............ennmmmms 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


ne: 
Faculty Adviser: Edson G. Hammer, College of General Studies. F-13; Teleph 


676-7016 


i Yi — Pd : ~ ide 
The Bachelor of Science in General Studies curriculum aims to provid 


adult part-time student with the opportunity to obtain a broad (9 77 
1S 


among Communications (written and oral), the Humanities, Natural S . and 
and Mathematical Sciences, and the Social Sciences. In choosing the tb prion 
fourth-year course work required in departments related to their concen 
students should obtain counseling through the faculty adviser. 2 (heil 
Students planning to work toward Master's degrees are advised to pla of th? 
Bachelor’s programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requiremen 
school or college of their choice. 
FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
semes 
Communications n. 
English 1 or 1x, 2... nennen nennen nennen 6 
English 11; Speech 111, 121...................... 


us 
we. $E r hov 
> : semestre 

* Students selecting psychology as an area of concentration are required to take 18 se ore rel 


of 100-level Psychology courses and 24 semester hours of 100-level courses in two or 


departments 
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H v Semester 
uUmanities Hours 


Humanities 1- 2, 3-4 

s or 

Twelve semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Eng- 
lish 41-42, 51-52, 71-72, 91-92: Foreign Language (2 years of one lan- 
Sage); Music 3, 4; Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 59-60; Slavic 91-92 12 


tural Science and Mathematical Sciences 


Six to eight semester hours selected from the following: Biological Sci- 


ences 3. 4. Chemistry 3-4; Geology 1-2, 3, 4; Physics 1, 2, 9—10............... 6-8 
IX semester hours selected from the following: Business Administration 
8 and 119 or 120; Mathematics 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31; Statistics JL 94 
Be Lin Lor tims RECO Ev 6 
X 
cial Sciences 
One full-year course in any two departments selected from the follow- 
"d Anthropology 1-2; Economics 1-2; Geography 51 and 52: History 
5 -40, 71-72; Political Science 5—6; Psychology 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 
" Sociology Ec. 12 
Lleetiy r : 
E paing Gn opa OA E 1S 4 land 10-12 
60 


Tin 
2 RD AND FOURTH Y EARS 


Me . à , . 1 is s 
*ntrations are offered in Accounting and Business Administration. 

( 

Mee : " : s 

ly "tration Requirements (to be selected in consultation with the fac- 

lty ady 1 

i Iser): 


109 level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... 24 


“evel courses in two or more related departments....................... eee 18 
los: 
tetive * 18 
Totaj CNN 120 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND 
CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


Culp, : i 
%6.975,,4dviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics. Telephone: 


< 


Oy Counseling by appointment only, telephone: 676-7013. 

Ny 

UM Portion of the course work in this four-year curriculum is offered on 
s. J 


te Biven he Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanography courses 

tang, at. the Environmental Science Services Administration, the Naval 

e nece aDhic Office, and the U.S. Army Topographic Command, which have 

m g SSATy laboratory facilities. Since these installations are some distance 

Entrar Campus, students should plan to provide their own transportation. 

"tate d requirements are Stated on pages 23-24; residence requirements 
on pages 24-25. 
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ADVANCED STANDING 


successful comple 


Twelve semester hours of credit may be granted upon the 
iven for courses 


tion of validating examinations. Note that no credit will be g 
taken in correspondence schools or service schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


: E : pr 1 : ai] on 
The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail | i 
pages 14-15. For regulations regarding probation, suspension, and readmissi® 


see pages 15-16. . int 
To remain in good standing a student must maintain a general quality-Po! f 
index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in courses from one G 
Cartography 107, 108, 11^ 


the two areas of concentration: (1) Cartography 
112, Geodesy 13, 110; (2) Geodesy Geodesy 13, 
physics 105. 


110, 155, 156, 160, Geo 


CURRICULUM 


semeste! 
; rs 
Required—First Y ear How 
6 
Engl 1,2: English Composition ............. nnnm 1 


Geog 51: Introduction to Geography 


*Geog 52: 
Math 30: 


World Regions : 
Precalculus ........... Kt SP wd e dec Pod 3 
Calculus of One Variable................ mmm 4 
4 
6 


Math 31: 
Phys 1: General Physics ......... mmm 
Phys30: Introductory Modern Physics 
SocialSciences: To be selected from the following 
Anth 1-2: Introductory Anthropology 
Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics 
Hist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
P Sc 5-6: Introduction to Political Science 
Soc 1-2: Introductory Sociology a 
32 
"Total... TY eT un e 
Required—Second Y ear 6 
Cart 1-2: Introduction to Cartography $ 
Chem 11-12: General Chemistry ............. nnm 
Engl 51-52: Introduction to English Literature, or 6 
Engl 71-72: Introduction to American Literature 3 
Geol 1 or 3: Introductory Geology.............. mmm 3 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables... . 3 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions... 3 
Stat 107: Statistics for Engineers .......... ennt 
42 
egi oivat snoa sinemi ae 


* Required for Cartography option; 


` on. 
an elective may be substituted for Geodesy opt! 


Required- —Third Year 


THE 
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Semester 
Hours 


Cart 107: Geomorphology 3 
Cart 108: Climatology 3 
Geod 12: Plane Surveying 3 
Geod 13: Geodetic Surveying 3 
Geod 110: Map Projections.......... PS 3 
Geop 105: Elementary Geophysics 3 
Math 111: Mathematics for Engineers and Lh Re 3 
Math 112: Mathematics for Engineers and x02 27 7M) o MOPINUU PMO 3 
Ocea 101-2: Elementary Oceanography .......... 6 
Total... Luci sau2gs Sueno udi. ds 30 
c 
"oup Options 
T : 
"id areas of specialization are open to students in this program; students 
“lect one at the beginning of the fourth year. 
Require d—Fourth Year 
GRO; 
"OUP I: CARTOGRAPHY 
Cart 111: Cartographic Techniques................ 3 
Cart 112: Advanced Cartography ... 3 
Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry.. 3 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry...... , 3 
Elective: Selected from the following in consultation | with the adviser 14 
DORM. Sessa RCS Bia MO reor d ratem 26 
Roy, 
OUP 1: GEODESY 
Geod 17: Elementary Photogrammetry 3 
Geod 18: Intermediate Photogrammetry 3 
Geod 155: I Mmenlary (60098 ES dye vrta a t 3 
Geod 156: Geodetic Astronomy pops d i ins 3 
Geod 160: Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares 3 
Elective: Selected from the following in consultation with the adviser 11 
, 5 
[otalo ade 26 
leetives e 
*Co, 
Mmended electives m ay be selected from the following: 
art 103-4: Photo Interpretation 
Geod 117: Advanced Photogrammetry 
Geod 161: Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry 
Geol 141: Introductory Geochemistry 
Geop 106: Interpretation Theory—Geophysics 
Scop 115: Elementary Seismology 
ah 124: Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Math 134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
In 
à 
bi yr dition to the recommended electives, students should include one of the following courses 
^ 71-72: Music 3, 4; Philosophy 51-52; Religion 9, 10, 21, 59-60 
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Ocea 111: Ocean Waves and Tides 
Phys 161: Mechanics I 

Phys 162: Mechanics II 

Phys 163: Optics 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 

Faculty Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics. Telephone: 
496-8720. Counseling by appointment only, telephone: 676-7013. 

ar curriculum is offered 0" 
aphy courses 
the Naval 
hich have 
distance 


Only a portion of the course work in this four-ye 
campus. The Cartography, Geodesy, Geophysics, and Oceanogr 
are given at the Environmental Science Services Administration, 
Oceanographic Office, and the U.S. Army Topographic Command, wW 
the necessary laboratory facilities. Since these installations are some 
from the campus, students should plan to provide their own transportation. : 

Entrance requirements are stated on pages 23 24; residence requirements oy 


stated on pages 24-25. 


ADVANCED STANDING 

s 5 tion 
Twelve semester hours of credit may be granted upon the successful comple on 
of validating examinations. Note that no credit will be given for courses ta 


in correspondence schools or service schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


j : i ES : h ij o? 
The system of grading and computing scholarship is described in detail i 


: ~ : ; admis" 
pages 14-15. For regulations regarding probation, suspension, and reà 
sion, see pages 15-16. 5 point 

To remain in good standing a student must maintain a general quality es 
cours 


index of 2.00 and a quality-point index of at least 2.50 in required area 
Geology 125; Geophysics 105; and Oceanography 101-2, 110, 112. 


CURRICULUM 


Required—First Year 


Engl 1,2: English Composition 
Math 30: Precalculus ............ 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable 
Phys 1: General Physics .......... nnnm 
Phys 30: Introductory Modern Physics. 
SocialSciences: To be selected from the following 
Anth 1-2: Introductory Anthropology 
Econ 1-2: Principles of Economics 
Hist 39-40: European Civilization in Its World Context 
P Sc 5-6: Introduction to Political Science 
Soc 1-2: Introductory Sociology 
Elective: To be selected from the following... 
Art 31-32: Survey of Western Art 
Art 71-72: Introduction to the Arts in America 
Mus3: Introduction to Music 
Mus 4: Survey of Music Literature 
Phil 51-52: Introduction to Philosophy 


Rel 9: 
Rel 10: 
Rel 21: 
Rel 59-60: 


Cart 1-2: 
Chem 11-12: 
Engl 51-52: 
Engl 71-72: 
Geol 1 or 3: 
Geol 2 or 4: 

Math 32: 

Math 33: 


Cart 107: 
Cart 108: 


Geod 12: 


Geop 105: 


Math 111: 
Math 112: 
cea 101-2: 
Stat 107: 
Elective: 


Geol 125: 
Ocea 1 10: 
Ocea 112: 
Ocea 113: 
“Elective: 
Geol 141: 
Geop 106: 
Geop 115: 
Math 124: 
Math 134: 
Ocea 111: 
Ocea 114: 
Phys 161: 
Phys 162: 


hys 163: 
— 
pth the 
"hysicg the Consent of the 


May be Selected. 
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Semester 
Hours 
The Old Testament 


Ihe New Testament 
Introduction to Religious Thought 
History of Religions 


Total.... 


Re quired. Second Year 


Introduction to Cartography 
General Chemistry ... - ARC Te 
Introduction to English Literature, or 
Introduction to American Literature 6 
Introductory Geology ——————— RR 3 
Introductory Geology d 3 
3 
3 


Calculus of Several Variables 
Calculus of Vector Functions . 


Total 


Required—Third Y ear 


Geomorphology 
Climatology , 
Plane Surveying........... e 
Elementary Geophysics ... 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists L......................... 
Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II. 
Elementary Oceanography 
Statistics for Engineers....... 1 


| U3 Uu) ON G9 9 G9 www 


A 
o 
w 
e 
© 


Required—Fourth Year 


Marine Geology 
Ocean Dynamics .. uius ME de 
Biological Oceanogrephy .............. e tereceiliesnis caliber de MURIS USE 
Marine: Geophysics... eie Cen eter ibu i oe I 
May be selected from the following 
Introductory Geochemistry 
Interpretation Theory— Geophysics 
Elementary Seismology 

Introduction to Matrix Theory 
Introduction to Boundary Value Problems 
Ocean Waves and Tides 

Chemical Oceanography 

Mechanics I 

Mechanics II 

Optics 


A 9 93) G9 G3 


26 


and additional courses in Geology and 


adviser, courses in Chemistry 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ENVIRONMENTAL 

HEALTH CURRICULUM 

| Studies: 
Gill Pro 
Telephone 


Faculty Advisers: First two years—Edson G. Hammer, College of Genera 
F113; Telephone 676-7016 Third and fourth years—J. W. Millar, Vivian 
fessor of Epidemiology and Environmental Health, School of Medicine. 
331-6117. 

is designed t 


The Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health curriculum : 
as Environ 


provide students with the requisite training to function effectively 
mental Health Officers in domestic and foreign areas. Candidates are prepare 
for participation in community Or regional program planning, community edu 
cation, staff personnel training, and supervision in official or voluntary hea 
organizations. 

Entrance requirements are stated on pages 23-24; residence requirements on 
pages 24-25. 

The determination of acceptability of a student to the progran 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health will be made 
faculty advisers appointed by the Department of Epidemiology and En' " 
mental Health and Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. The decision 
accept a student must be unanimous. 


The Department of Epidemiology and Environmental Healt up 
of second-gI0^ 
g cours 


by the 


EM 
h offers © 

mester hours of first-group courses and 35 semester hours 
The remainin 


The degree " 
y the 


courses which comprise the area of major concentration. 
work is taken in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 
granted by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and is admini 


College of General Studies. 


FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
emestt 
Hours 
Communications 6 
" 6 


English 1 or 1x, 2 
English 11; Speech 111, 121 


Humanities 
Humanities 1-2, 3-4 


or 

À ; vo —52; 
Twelve semester hours selected from the following: English 41-42 Si 
71-72, 91-92; Foreign Language (2 years of one language); 


51-52 


Natural Science 16 
Biological Sciences 11-12, Chemistry 11-12 
Mathematics 10 
Six semester hours selected from the following: Mathematics 3, 6 9, à 6 
30, 31; Statistics 51-52, 101-2 ....... — > MEA 
Social Sciences i 
à 1 . o. Anthre 
A full-year course in one department selected from the following: AR é 
2; Psychology | and 8, 1 and 22; SOC 


pology 1-2; Economics 1 
1-3 
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Semester 


Hours 

Elective (Epidemiology and Environmental Health 1, 2, and 3 recom- 
mended ) 8 
1 60 
HIRD AND FOURTH YEARS 
Environmental Sanitation 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 101, 102, 103, 104 ............ 8 
Preventive Medicine and Environmental Health 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 121, 122, 123, 131 .................... 7 
Publ; . 

“blic Health Entomology 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 141, 142, 143, 144 .................... 6 
Puhi; : t 

Ublic Health Microbiology 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 151, 152, 153, 154 .................... 8 
"iron me ental and Occupational Health 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 171, 172 .. ——— 4 
P in w . 

ibli Health Administration 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 191, 192 ..................... s e 2 
Elective 

100-leve] courses in two or more related departments in consultation 

p í -æ 
With the faculty adviser, selected from Anthropology, Biological Sciences, 
hemistry, Geology, Psychology, and Sociology : —! 25 
l'otal....... BESE AET 


Master of Science in Administration+ 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION has academic 
ion over the degree of Master of Science in Administration. This de- 
tent y PORTA provides a course of study appropriate for those students cur- 

Working in government or ind ustry. It is a professional degree, 


Tena: - 
i aing graduates for positions of higher and broader responsibility and 
re £ 


tin? Improving their competence as administrators. Students expecting to 
uis ; In à doctoral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral 
Pro in the School of Government and Business Administration concerning 
Th Priate electives 
fe req Diversity cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 
Mittag at every off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 


terin to degree candidacy may arrange to complete his curriculum by regis- 
on Campus. 


Regy 
"n 
A REMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO MASTER'S CANDIDACY 


Pplic 

Ls 

1 
starti “ation for Master's candid: icy must be made before or immediately after 


E * course work, No more than 6 semester hours of credit toward the de- 


]viser 
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gree will be granted for work taken in nondegree status (before applicauon 


and while the application is being processed). 

The general requirement for Master's candidacy is a Bachelor's degree from 
or university with an over-all quality-point index 
for the chose? 
Gradu- 


a regionally accredited college 
of 3.00 (a B average), adequate undergraduate preparation 
graduate field, and satisfactory performance on the Admission Test for 
ate Study in Business*. Students with below B undergraduate averages may 
qualify by their scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
Students who lack the necessary undergraduate background for the chosen 


m of > p ^ adu- 
graduate field may qualify by earning a B or better in prescribed undergrad! 


ate courses. 

The Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business must be taken prior w 
application for degree candidacy or during the semester in which application w 
made. For information concerning the date and place for taking the test, com 
tact the Educational Testing Service, Box 955, Princeton, N.J. 08540. 


ADVANCED STANDING 
i ard 
g may be credited towar 


aken at an accre 


p to 
wil 


A maximum of 6 semester hours of advanced standir 
the degree by transfer of credit for approv ed graduate work t 
ited college or university. 

Students who are not certain that they will b 
complete the degree requirements should be aware that most 
accept only 6 hours of transfer credit toward a Master's degree. 


e in this area long enous 
institutions 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREES 


RESIDENCE 
WF : : aod while 
A minimum of 24 semester hours of graduate work must be completed 
registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. i 
The thesis and thesis seminar (6 semester hours) may be included in ! sfer 

» 


hours of course work taken in residence. A graduate student who tran 


IDA p - . : : 2 ol ** 
from another division of the University 1s required to have a minimum 
hours of course work as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
r e 
or details, " 


An average of B or better is required for the Master's degree. F i 
7 F e suspend? 


pages 14-16. A student whose scholarship is unsatisfactory may b 


THESIS 


t , : : este! 
With the approval of the adviser, a thesis may be substituted for the 6 sem 


hours of elective credit. by the 
The thesis subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved jate! 

director of the thesis and the faculty adviser and presented to the dean tations 

than the date announced in the calendar. Printed copies of detailed reg 


d 
n Business A 


* This is a test of general aptitude and does not presume an undergraduate major if 


ministration 
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regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available at the Office 
9f Counseling and Student Records, College of General Studies. 

Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two se- 
Mesters he registers for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of the 
Member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis 
5 unfinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without further 
tuition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous registration 
during this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than three 
Semesters beyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, he must register 
Or the entire 6 hours of thesis again and pay tuition as for a repeated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION 


lt is the responsibility of the student to get written approval from the faculty 

adviser prior to registration for any course substitution. Forms for requesting 

Substitution are available at the Office of Counseling and Student Records, 
llege of General Studies. 


MASTER's COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


he Master's candidate is required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive 
the mination, Before applying for the examination, the student must complete 
required courses, all of the courses in his area of concentration, and any 
Prerequisite courses specified in his admission letter; and he must have main- 
es a 3.00 (B) average. In w riting the examination, the student is expected 
niato what he has learned in his course work and his reading in the 
ure of the field. The examinations are conducted at the University in 
apap for students graduating in February and in April for students grad- 
8 in June. 


R " 
"QUIRED COURSES 


Semester 


Hours 
,B&PA 201: Advanced Administrative Management 3 
B&PA 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration 3 
B&PA 207: Human Behavior in Orgia. 25. ino LZ 3 
B&PA 263: Organization and Mamagementt.........csssssssssssessssscescssseesseees 3 
B&PA 287: Relations of Government to Business.................... eene 3 
r Totalk......i.a222124. tlt entalnk AI unb io adi ML. 15 
' Area of 
Ncentration: 15 
Elective: 
Thesis: 6 
pi, lied eo sages Mac cip Tes EE HR aea S RO M 36 
ARPA > 
{centration iS waived for students electing Management Science-Operations Research as an area of 
! Righe, ^ on 
n tee H 
tration. Semester hours are required in Management Science-Operations Research area of con- 
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Areas of Concentration 


I. AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 


Faculty Adviser: John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Admin 


istration. Room 202, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7089 

This area of concentration provides a broad understanding of the principle 
and electronic data processing, including computer pro 
languages; an appreciation of the capabili- 
a knowledge of the 
and an understanding 


f the 


s of 


manual, mechanical, 
gramming concepts, methods, and 
ties and the limitations of data processing equipment; 
phases of management information systems development; 
of management's role in data processing. It provides an appreciation © 
role of data processing as a tool of management. 


Semestt! 


Hours 


B&PA 218: Survey of Data Processing..... 

B&PA 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts......... he 

B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their 
agement . . 

B&PA 221: Management In 
CALIOT .....ssceeosisscsoosobsoesóstecsocssssiossooo 

B&PA 223: Management of a Data Processing Organization 


Total. 


II. BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
zinancè: 
Faculty Adviser: Edward Joseph Mock, Associate Professor of Business Finan 
Building Y, Room 10, 2131 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-6893 - 
> : att c 
ound in business budgeting, e^ 
anagem 
imple 


This area of concentration provides à backgr 
long-range planning, repórting, and financial mal 
hasize the planning, analysis, 
ecisions. 


trollership, treasury, 
processes. Courses are designed to emp 
mentation, and controls necessary for making effective financial d 


Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting 
Acct 276: Management Planning and Control 
B Ad 231: Financial Decision Making............ rmn 
B Ad 232: Seminar: Capital Resources Management 
B Ad 233: Seminar: International Business Finance... 


Wcstandcssouoinsscosoovensossossnovensnsovseensssscecssneesssessssaces s ME 


III. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT " 
i dmi 
Faculty Adviser: George Frederick Conner, Assistant Professor of Business 
istration. Government 401; Telephone 676-7097 tials of 
This area of concentration, with its prerequisites, provides the esse uction 
business administration with emphasis upon managing the finance, P tions are 
nc 


marketing, and accounting functions of a business firm. These fu 


integrated in a final course using actual business cases. 
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PREREQUISITE 


Nine semester hours in Mathematics, 6 semester hours in Economics, and 3 
‘tmester hours each in Accounting, Business Administration, and Statistics 


Semester 


Hours 

Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting..................... enne 3 
B Ad 225: Seminar: Manufacturing Production SM THNES NEP SREPS 3 
BAd231: Financial Decision Making.. bó UE oua rae ples 3 
B Ad 241: Advanced Marketing Management " : Mis 3 
B Ad 297: Case Studies in Business Administration....................... ee 3 
Total .ccorecscoode ctbsaetcho-geussen tenes inact op hut. os5dfdide il 15 


Veny : i 
V. GOV ERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 

Fa , : 

an ulty Adviser: Daniel Raymond Cloutier, Professor of Public Administration. Gov- 
‘tnment 310; Telephone: 676-6064 

This i T" i; 
his area of concentration emphasizes policy formulation and administration 
government. It provides the broad dimensions of public administration for 


those se : 
Ose preparing for managerial responsibility in the public service. 


Semester 


Hours 

P Ad 213: Administration in Government y . 3 
P Ad 231: Public Personnel Administration. 3 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting.................. eren 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting............ 3 
P Ad 260: Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration................ 3 
lotal...... " lentas EN Cora wo eco cM MIR mt 15 


I n.. 
INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


acy . A 
3 Sulty Adviser: Joe Lee Jessup, Professor of Business Administration. Government 
^ Telephone: 676-6068 


5 area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 


lio í ete iil s; : 
Uu equipping the student for administrative responsibility in industrial per- 
. Ane] management. The courses cover the fields of personnel management, 


dust; à; 
“trial relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, and man- 


p 
Pow cai " 
er development and utilization. 


Semester 

Hours 

B Ad 208: Personnel Management and Industrial Relations.................. 3 

B Ad 209: Seminar: Personnel Management 3 

B Ad 212: Unionism and Collective Bargaining...............-nnn 3 
B Ad 213: Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations .................. eene ener r nnne noe ene annt tnaus 


> a n pt pce 
P Ad 233: Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization..............-. 


Total 
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VI. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


Faculty Adviser: Phillip Donald Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administra- 
tion. Government 201; Telephone: 676-6115 

This area of concentration prepares students for careers in firms operating on 
a multinational basis or about to enter the international field; for careers in the 
federal government and in international agencies concerned with business, 1 
dustry, and finance abroad; and for the Commerce option of the Foreign er" 
ice Officer Examination. 


Semestef 

Hours 

B Ad 233: Seminar: International Business Finance... : 
B Ad 248: International Marketing................. i 
B Ad 255: Seminar: International Trade I 3 
B Ad 256: Seminar: International Trade I1l.................. 3 


B Ad 257: Operation of the Multinational Firm ..... 


prr ARR 


VII. MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
> , Y b > m 
Faculty Adviser: George Richard Allen, Associate Professor of Management. Roo 
405, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7184 


: ; . SN ^ : ent. 
This area of concentration provides a background for industrial managem 


< ag? i, : Ses Pa baag = an- 
Courses cover organization and functioning of industrial firms, and the m 

agement practice and problems of such firms. Semeste! 

s" 

BAd225: Seminar: Manufacturing PrOductiONn.........c-seescereeeeeennenentener™® 3 

B Ad 229: Seminar: Administration of Research and Development... 3 

B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting 3 

B&PA 268: Management Engineering .... ate 3 

Econ 217: Survey of Economics............... errem — 

1 


Total. ziion E AR iia oiana Da nanan am 


VIII. MANAGEMENT SCIENCE-OPERATIONS RESEARCH * 


Faculty Adviser: John Herbert Norton, Associate Professor of Business Administ? 
tion. Building Y, Room 21, 2131 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7095 

This area of concentration develops a thorough understanding of qU decisio? 
or mathematical approaches to problems of managerial control ant ; pasic 
making. While the program will develop a competent background m 
mathematical theory associated with the various techniques, the pro retical 
oriented towards applications of the techniques rather than their theo 
mathematical content. semet 


B&PA 225: Introduction to Managerial Statistics... 
B&PA 226: Managerial Statistics... P 
B&PA 227: Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications- 3 
B&PA 229: Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research." 


* B&PA 204 Quantitative Factors in 


ration. 


" -ent 
Administration is waived in this area of conce 
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Semester 


Hours 
Other courses: To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser 6 
B Ad 261: Managerial Economics I 
B Ad 262: Managerial Economics II 
B Ad 295: Business Decision Simulation 
B&PA 219: Digital Computer Programming Concepts 
B&PA 220: Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Manage- 
ment 
B&PA 228: Systems Analysis by Simulation 
Total SN. EELE ie RE E ETE ARE T 18 


Ix, PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


Faculty Adviser: Harry Robert Page, Professor of Business Administration. Room 
302, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone 676-7461 

This area of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement and 
“ontracting [he courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activities 
Of the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors to the federal 
80Vernment. 


Semester 


Hours 
B Ad 280: Procurement and Contracting................. enne 3 
B Ad 281: Purchasing MR end. Brectiópb.ned adesse aA 3 
B Ad 282: Government Contract Admimistration...............ceseeereeeeees 3 
B Ad 283: Pricing and Negotiation . 3 
B Ad 285: Systems Procurement and Project Management 3 


l'ofal, uei nnion th —————————— 


PUBLIC FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


Fa : : $2 
"b Adviser: Stephen Reed Chitwood, Assistant Professor of Public Administra- 
"lon, 


437^ 


Government 308; Telephone: 676-7372 

his area of concentration provides a broad foundation for work in govern- 
“ental planning, programming, budgeting; and for controllership and related 
Nancia| Management activities. Its main stress is on financial processes and 


eci 
Sion making in the public service 


Semester 


Hours 
Acct 215: Survey of Managerial Accounting à —— 3 
Econ 218: Survey of Economics . e I 3 
P Ad 213: Administration in Government... 3 
P Ad 251: Governmental Budgeting ..............-.rnrnrnnnnnnrn nnn 3 
P Ad 252: Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting Mia Ape 3 


TORR cc. cccccccceseccscsccsccccsccccceccscccsccscnseoscesosescoseneusscsssesssoucsooeees 
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XI. PUBLIC 


! | and utilization. 
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XII. 


| B Ad 295: 
B&PA 218: 
B&PA 220: 


B&PA 223: 
B&PA 224: 


ELECTIVES 


Studies. 


PERSONNEL 


| Faculty Adviser: Waldo Sommers, Professor of Public Administration. 
1A; Telephone: 676-6792 

This area of concentration provides a basic academic and 
tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility 


public service; unionism and collective bargaining; and manpower devel 


Faculty Adviser: Marvin Milton Wofsey, Associate Professor of Management. 
| 403, 2129 G Street, N.W.; Telephone: 676-7183 

IBI This area of concentration provides a basic academic and profession 
| tion, equipping the student for administrative responsibility in compu 
| systems. The courses cover computers, data processing, operations 
and the theory and management of systems. 


Unless a student elects to write a thesis, he selects 6 semester hours 
appropriate to his program, from graduate courses offered 
Government and Business Administration. To choose elective 
lated departmental offerings 
| written approval of the faculty adviser. A form for this purpose m 
tained from the Office of Counseling and Student Records, College 


* Offered on campus only 


OF GENERAL STUDIES 


MANAGEMENT 


Government 


professional founda- 
in public personne 


| management. The courses cover the federal administrative organization p^ 
I process; principles, functions, and problems of personnel administration in t 
opment 


Semestef 


SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


Hours 
Unionism and Collective Bargaining............... enmt 1 
Administration in Government . “ 3 
Public Personnel Administration...................- et 1 
Problems in Public Personnel Management..............nmt 3 
Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization........««« 
——7 
` 5 
Total. .ccscrdccoccecocosscccccsosescecnssoncnseneseccssscevascesncsooonossysgoegeuseeeens l 
Room 


al founda 
ter-base 
researc" 


Business Decision Simulation 
Survey of Data Processing 
Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Man- 3 
agement eovoee 3 
Management of a Data Processing Organization 

Theory and Management of Systems 


"odal.. iseetesexdudiaqpaksevdigptopquentadiéto viliase di 


by the S 


s from ot? (he 
" He ‘ ain 
in this University, the student must ts ob- 
ay 


f General 


Military Cooperative Programs 


IN COOPERATION with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
Washington, D.C., a program of study is offered leading to the degree of Mas- 
er of Science in Business Administration. The School of Government and 
USiness Administration has academic jurisdiction over this program which is 
Open only to current students and faculty of the Industrial College of the 
rmed Forces ^ 
In cooperation with the National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, 
DC. and the Naval War College, Newport, R.L, a special program of study 
5 Offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in International Affairs. 
le School of Public and International Affairs has academic jurisdiction over 
55 program which is open only to current War College students and faculty. 


Robert Carter Burns, M.A., Director, National War College Center, Fort Mc- 
Nair, W ashington, D.C. 

"rtón Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, National War College, Fort 
R McNair, Washington, D.C. and Naval War College, Newport, R.I. 

Clyde Bailey Sargent, Ph.D., Director, Naval War College Center, Newport, 
R. I. z 

Edwin Timbers, Ph.D., Faculty Adviser, Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 


Noncredit Programs 


CONT 
NFERENCES: SEMINARS, AND INSTITUTES 


E COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES presents a variety of conferences, seminars, 

Institutes designed to meet the needs of business, industry, and professional 

m Activities are scheduled on campus and at Airlie House Conference 
near Warrenton, Virginia. 

§ Or further information, consult Robert Carter Burns, M.A., Director of 


eci; ia 
“lal Programs, College of General Studies; Telephone 676-7049. 


Brou 


DIT-FREE PROGRAMS 


In 
a oBnition of the impact of the increasing complexity and specialization of 
tigned life, the College of General Studies sponsors noncredit programs de- 
e 


lo encourage continuing education throughout life. 

^ -E A j 7 a 1 F > , 
hay Urses in the liberal arts are offered to widen the horizons of those who 
Sinn, CEN forced to specialize to meet the requirements of technical profes- 


ys Cement of knowledge. Courses on writing, speaking, and modern lan- 
lo E Provide opportunities for increasing skill in self-expression. Programs 
elop leadership are planned in cooperation with organizations. 
Offer, regular program of noncredit courses without entrance requirements 1s 


3 "ac > - " 
id ach semester by the College. Informal off-campus and on-campus pro- 
§ g = s . 
Te 4nd courses of any desired length may be initiated at any time at the 
West of E 


an interested group. 
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Information about entering or initiating courses in continuing education mày 
be obtained from Jessie Edith Mullins, M.A., Director of Credit-free Courses: 
Telephone: 676-7047. 


Continuing Education for Women WE 


Director Ruth H. Osborn, M.A., Ed.D. 

Assistants to the Director Elisabeth P. Clarkson, B.A.; Abbie O. Smith, MA 
in Ed. 

Counselors Ruth N. Basom, M.N.; Lois Northrup, M.S. 


DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN 
"DEVELOPING NEW HORIZONS FOR WOMEN” is offered each semester tO pnt 
women in developing their potential through understanding themselves à$ , á 
viduals and as women; gaining confidence in their abilities; and becoming " 
quainted with educational, occupational, and community service opportunities 
This 15-week group guidance course includes lectures, group discussions, gue 
speakers, psychological tests, and individual counseling. Participants a 
class on campus one day a week from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. There are no pr 
requisites. The fee for the course is $65. 

Most of the women attending these classes are homemakers wh 
age from 21 to 60. Some of them have earned graduate or professiona 
grees, while some have no previous college education. 


re] range m 
de- 


OFF-CAMPUS DAYTIME CREDIT COURSES 
^ al 
s with form 


ergradual’ 
1422 tions 


To enable women to combine their homemaking responsibilitie 
education, the College of General Studies offers 20 courses, for und 
or graduate credit, off campus each semester at convenient hours an 
for homemakers. Churches and community centers in Alexandria, ren 
McLean, Springfield, and Falls Church, Virginia; Bethesda, Chevy Chase 7... 
sington, and Takoma Park, Maryland; as well as the District of € 
have provided classroom space. m. 

Each credit course meets one day a week between 10 a.m. and 12:30 po 
Members of the University faculty and others of recognized academic and Pr 
fessional competence are asked to teach in this program. Upon successful, ; fof 
pletion of off-campus credit courses, many women are encouraged to apP > fer 
degree candidacy at George Washington University. Some women tram" 
credits earned in these courses to colleges and univ ersities in other parts j 
United States. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 


cial 
This 15-week course is offered each semester to acquaint women with the S: an 
service structure of the metropolitan Washington area, the needs of people fe 
urban environment, opportunities for significant volunteer work, OF yrs ented 
sional employment. Two hours of classroom work each week is supp'* 


Aw 
yr 


"-"u*rrd4d 
o e m mm m "e 
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With weekly visits to social service agencies. This course is taught by a profes- 
ional social worker, a member of the Academy of Certified Social Workers, 
Who has had extensive experience in the United States and in Europe. 


?r further information about the programs in € ontinuing Education for Wom- 
“n, telephone 676-7036. Brochures describing courses will be mailed each 
semester, 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


OF THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


Code 
Number Installation i 
098 Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md................. enne " 
068 Airlie House, Warrenton, Va.............. eene enne 46 
003 Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va................- uS ae 
085 Andrews Air Force Base............. eene nn nnn nnn 46 
082 Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, ! 46 
004 Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, V: 41 
092 Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria, Va... 41 
091 Bolling Air Force Base............. enn 
088 Building T-7, Gravelly Point 
009 Bureau of the Census 
025 Bureau of Customs............... 
025 Bureau of Domestic and International Business 
025 Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
010 Bureau of Naval Personnel............... ennt 
014 Calvert County Public Schools, Prince Frederick, Md......«mtt 48 
080 Charles County Public Schools, LaPlata, Md... 48 
025 Civil Service Commission.............. «rennen 49 
025 Coast Guard.......... eoe ctnoe oto siisi kai Snes ot itt os esteo sie EG 
075 College of General Studies coordinated courses 4243 
076 Continuing Education (credit courses)............ enne 10, 18 
072 Continuous Registration ................ «eene 49 
025 Department of Justice.............. rrr 49 
025 Department of Labor............. erret nnne 49 
019 Department of State... rnm 49 
025 Department of the Treasury, Bureau of Accounts.......««eeennmt 50 
025 District of Columbia Government...............««eernnnnnnnnnmmmmm 50 
097 Edgewood Arsenal, Md............... nnne 
095 Education courses offered in cooperation with the District of 

Columbia Public Schools 50 
086 Environmental Science Services Administration, Rockville, Md... 50 
022 Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va... mmm 


44 


Seen eee Pees 
PS Cate een i 


INDEX OF OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Code 
Number Installation Page 
NS Federal Aviation Administration 50 
023 Federal Bureau of Investigation 51 
ES Federal Communications Commission x 51 
EE Tuleral Heli ve VENT Loro rpacqmbeaschsasssertczescvasnseiiunacit 51 
81 Foreign Tours 
N6 Fort Belvoir, Va........... 5] 
28 Fort Eustis, V 51 
194 Fort Lee, Va. 
029 Mort McNair, DA. anaana a ar dB PR 
70 Fort George G. Meade, Md...............« rnnt RE 52 
^ Fort Monroe, Va....... NORRIS Ea MATIS DR EER 52 
E Fort Myer, ——————À 52 
B: Gramax Building, Silver Spring, Md.............................. 52-53 
E Harford Junior College, Bel Air, Md HO ER enne nennen 53 
E Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, D.C........... 53 
b. Internal Revenue Service... €————— 53 
E Interstate Commerce ComimissiOn.................. A eeeeeeeaeeeeseeto reo erat one 53 
“4 Langley Air Force Base, Va... S I~ O4 
7  Linthicum Civic Association, Linthicum Heights, Md..................... 54 
B Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va............................. 54 
039 Main Navy Building..... ^ uee E eeent tentent nennen nnne tnennenntennttnnns 54 
04) Melpar Incorporated, I alls Church, Va. cosensenennennennsneqnecnennennaneenneees 54 
193 Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md....................... : 54 
04 NASSIF Building, Falls Church, Va........ S 
44 National Bureau of Standards Graduate School ............................ 55 
» National Naval Medical Center, Bedada, MOL nananana 55 
» National Science Foundation.................... nennt "e 35 
47 National Security Agency, Fort Meade, Md - 52 
(49 National War College, Fort McNair, c fe MIS D 
050 Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md................. T 56 
Ng Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md eS eene sevnennnennen 56 
(4g Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md..... 56 
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OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


the 


AN ASTERISK (*) preceding the name of a Center indicates participation 1n 
Federal After-hours Program (formerly the Federal Triangle Education Asso” 
ciation), a program for Federal agencies, military, and industry, situated In the 
downtown, Washington, D.C., area. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 


Education Director: John L. Lichy, Chief, Educational Services Division 
Office: Army Education Center, Building 3146 
Telephone: Area code 301, 278-3385 

Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 . EN 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to the Aberdeen Proving Grow 
and Edgewood Arsenal and to other personnel by permission 


Accounts, Bureau of (see Department of the Treasury) 


Alexandria Public Schools, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


John Albaum, Superintendent of Schools 
Office: 418 S. Washington Street 
Telephone: 549-9100 


Andrews Air Force Base, Md. 20331 


Education Director: John J. Duffy 
Office: Room 4, Building 3484 
Telephone: 981-637 

Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone: 676-7022 rmis 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by P? 
sion of the Commanding Officer 


Anne Arundel County Public Schools, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Mrs. Ruth Dudderar, Assistant Superintendent 
Office: Anne Arundel County Board of Education, Green Street 
Telephone: Area code 301, 268-3345 


Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Va. 22201 


Harold Mack, Director, Secondary Education 
Office: 1426 N. Quincy Street 
Telephone: 522-7700 


Army Map Service (see U.S. Army Topographic Command, 
Corps of Engineers) 
46 
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Atlantic Research Corporation, Alexandria, Va. 22314 


Education Director: Frederick H Black, Jr., Corporate Director of Training 
Office: Room 201A, Corporate Headquarters Building, Shirley Highway at Edsall 
Road 
Telephone: 354-3400, Extension 510 
leld Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 
Open to selected personnel by permission of the Corporate Director of Training 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Anthony Witkowski 
Office: Room 205, Building P-20 
. Telephone: 574-5348 
"eld Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone: 676-7022 
Open to milit: iry and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by permis- 
Sion of the Commanding Officer 


Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Education and 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 
ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 

Program Coordinator: Mrs. Lois Richards 
Office: Room 2524, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-9279 

Employee Development Officer: Reading Black 
Office: Room 1534, Building T-7 
Telephone: 697-0341 


ARMY OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
D... 
Program Coordinator: Frank H. Callah 


Office: Room 2412, Building T-7 
Telephone: 695-5457 


Fi 
el ^ 
E Represent itive for the University: William C. Robinson 
tlephone: 676-7064 
Pen only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians. 


Bure. 
"üreau 9f the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233 


"lucation Directors: James Vawter, Chief, Employee Development Branch, Personnel 
( Division: John Mickey, Employee Develonsess t Officer, Personnel Division 
ice: Room 1370, Building FOB 3, Suitland, Md 
Fey hone: Area 2 301, 440- 1524 
*presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


*lephone: 676-7024 

Pen to all employees of the Bureau of the Census and the Naval Oceanographic 
ice ; 4 
“e and to others by permission 


Bu 
teau of Customs, W ashington, D.C. 20226 


uc > 

ome” Director: James J. Doherty, Director, Training and Career Development 
Tele s 2100 K Street, N.W 

Te i 

Phone: 964.8000 
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Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Department of the 
government agencies by permission 


r r 
Treasury and to personnel of othe 


Bureau of Domestic and International Business, Washington, D.C. 20230 
Education Directors: Melvin Finn, Chief, Employee Development Branch; Mike 
Patchan, Jr., Employee Development Officer 
Office: Room 1513, Commerce Department Building, 14th Street and 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 967-2501 or 967-2222 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Department of Commerce and t 
ernment agencies by permission 


Constitution 


r gov" 
o personnel of other £ 


*Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, Washington, D.C. 20573 


Education Director: N.E. Bentson, Personnel Officer 
Office: Room 605, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 382-4231 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 


Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D.C. 20370 


Education Director: John K. Wilkerson, Head, Training and Incentive Awards Section 
Office: Room 1706, Arlington Annex 
Telephone: 694-1269 

Field Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
Telephone: 676-7064 Lo 
Open only to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians 


Calvert County Public Schools, Prince Frederick, Md. 20678 


Maurice A. Dunkle, Superintendent of Schools 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Telephone: Area code 301, 535-1700 


Charles County Public Schools, LaPlata, Md. 20646 


Charles Stackey, Assistant Superintendent ; 
Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education Building 
Telephone: Area code 301, 934-4671 


Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 20415 
Roo"! 


Education Director: John W. Murtha, Director of Personnel 
For information contact Employee Development Officer, Personne 
1679, 1900 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 632-5400 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Civil Service Commission and t 
ernment agencies by permission 


| Division, 
he 

er 80 
o personnel of othe 


:on) 
T E» a ba P ee inistrati? 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (see Environmental Science Services Administ 
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"Coast Guard, Washington, D.C. 20591 


Education Directors: Jasper L. Kranke, Supervisory Training Officer; Carl W. Easton, 


Training Officer 
Office: Room 3012, U.S. Coast Guard Building, 1300 E Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 964-8103 
teld Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, J1 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Pen to employees of the Coast Guard and to personnel of other government 
“8encies by permission 


Davia Taylor Model Basin (see Naval Ship Research and Development Center) 


Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20530 


R 
ducation Director: Daniel Keenan, Departmental Training Officer 
Office: Room 1229, Justice Department Building, 10th Street and Pennsylvania 


Avenue, N.W 
tlephone: 737-8200, Extension 3256 
eid Representative for the 1 niversity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Pen to employees of the Department of Justice and to personnel of other govern- 


Ment . 
lent agencies by permission 


* 
Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210 


E : 
ducation Director: Kenneth R. Bute 
fice: Room 6137, Labor Department Building, 14th Street and Constitution 
Avenue. N.W. 
FigyiPhone: 961-2101 
“presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
Phone: 676-7018 
Pen to employees of the Department of Labor and to personnel of other govern 
agencies by permission 


‘ele 


De 
Partment of State, Washington, D.C, 20520 


Son Officer: Mrs. Barbara Morlet, Training Specialist, Extension Studies Program, 
once for Academic Relations : | 

t, ^; Room 1106, Foreign Service Institute, State Annex 3, Washington, D.C. 
hil ephone: 383-8549 or 383-5919 

tle resentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

0 Phone: 676-7018 


Bt: 
YREAY 
"AU OF Ac COUNTS 


luc... 
q ! 2. - 
og lon Director Mrs. Hale A. Ament, Employee Development Officer 


ice - 

Pi. “S: Room 112, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 
vate, NW ) 

y; le 


"itlq Phone: 964-5565 

Tele "Presentative for the 1 niversity: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

On Phone: 676-7018 

Roy to employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 


r à 
nment agencies by permission 
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*District of Columbia Government, Washington, D.C. 20001 


Ioward Larson, Em 


Education Directors: Benjamin J. Ludwig, Chief of Training; C. I 
ployee Development Officer 

Office: Room 211, District of Columbia Government Building, 499 P 
Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 629-2270 or 629-2997 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the District of Columbia Government and to 
other government agencies by permission 


ennsylvani? 


personnel of 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


s ; : i : i elopmen! 
Education Director: Louis F. High, Post Director, General Educational Develop™ 


Office: Army Education Center, Building 4475 
Telephone: Area code 301, 676-1000, Extension 21153 

Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O’Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 Aber: 
Open to military and civilian personnel attached to Edgewood Arsenal and 
deen Proving Ground and other personnel by permission 


Education Courses for Teachers (see separate listings under individual Public 


Schools) 


Environmental Science Services Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


1 1; ‘ i Ne afet) 
Education Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel and Sa 


Division; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer 
Office: Room 215, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 
Road, Rockville, Md. 

Telephone: 496-8261 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 pac 
Type of Program Offered; undergraduate and graduate courses leading to the 
elor's and Master's degrees offered off-campus c mis 
Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by P? 
sion 


` wn 
11800 Old Georget? 


Fairfax County Public Schools, Fairfax, Va. 22150 


W. Harold Ford, Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Office: 10700 Page Avenue 
Telephone: 273-6500 


*Federal Aviation Administration, Washington, D.C. 20590 

Education Director: Mrs. Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room 509, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
Telephone: 962-1803 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 

Open to employees of the Federal Aviation Administration 

other government agencies by permission 


jo 
and to personne 


»»nwumpedq4 
2 e" e" n" o n n m t 
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Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C. 20535 


Special Agent: William E. Clark, Personnel Office 
Office: Room 451 3, Justice Department Building, 9th Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, N.W. 
Telephone: 393-7100, Extension 402 
leld Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
Telephone 676-7022 
Open only to employees of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Federal Communications Commission, Washington, D.C. 20554 


Education Director: Robert M. Brown 
Office: Room 208, 1919 M Street, N.W 
„Telephone: 632-7120 
eid Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
tlephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Federal Communications Commission and to personnel 
9f other government agencies by permission 


Federal Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 20551 


Mucation Coordinator: Miss Sudelle Rice, Personnel Technician 
fice: Federal Reserve Building, 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Ries cPhone: 737-1100, Extension 404 
Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Pen to all government employees and others by permission 


F 
rt Belvoir, Va. 22060 


Ran... 
"lucation Director: Eric Eber; John Ivers, Education Adviser 
witice: Building T-1483 
Figg Phone: 664-3154 or 664-4546 ; 
m, "Presentative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
tlephone: 676-7063 
- to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 
Ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 


Ron v 
Ort Eustis, Va. 23604 


ducas: 
cation Director: John Williams 
j CH Building S711, Educational Development Services, Lee Blvd. and 12th Street 
Dir, Phone: Area code 703, 878-3731 or 878-5508 
lor for the University at George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
in Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
“ele : Building T-181 
‘Phone: 727.3363 or 727-3770 
^- lo military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other government em- 
yees by permission of the Commanding Officer 
R 
ort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


al Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Building 20A, Second Floor, Post Education Center 
Ne: 527-9400, Extension 268 


Ice; 
lephc 


Te 
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un 
N 


Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 

Telephone: 676-7022 
Open to military and 
ployees by permission of the Comm inding Officer 


j -nment € 
civilian personnel of the Army and to other government er 


Fort George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


Education Director: Gustaf E. Berglund 
Office: Building 303, Army Education Center 
l'elephone: Area code 301, 677-6421 

Field Representative for the University Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 


1 enr 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army ment 


and to other govern 


ployees by permission of the Comm inding Officer 


NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Education Director: Mrs. Dorothy Kilduff, Administration 
Office: Building 1C190 
Telephone: 688-7047 

Field Representative for the University Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 

Academic Counselors: Mrs. Stet Tasker, Mrs. Violet Kilmon 
Office: Building 1C190 
Telephone 688-6364 
Open only to NSA employees 


Fort Monroe, Va. 23351 


Education Director: Henry C. Stone 
Office: Casemate 22, Education Center 
Telephone: Area code 703, 727-2454 or 727-3692 
Norfolk Office: Room 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va 
Telephone: Area code 703, 423 2839 
Director for the University at George Washington University 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: 727-3 27-3770 


-3363 or 72 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other 


23351 


" vate! 
Center (T idewate 


ant €f 
gov ernment 


ployees by permission of the € ommanding Officer 


Fort Myer, Va. 22208 


Educational Adviser: Miss Margaret Lockwood 
Office: Building 604, South Area, Post Education Center 
Telephone: 697-0607 

Field Representative for the University: Joseph E. Johnston 
l'elephone 676-7022 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to other § 
ployees by permission of the C ommanding Office: 


Gramax Building, 8060 13th Street, N.W., Silver Spring, Md. 20910 5 

41 and Safe" 
Education Directors: Mrs. Muriel Christgau, Training Branch, Personnel an 
Division; Paul F. Murphy, Employee Development Officer 


Office: Room 215, Building 5, Washington Science Center, 11800 Olé 
Road, Rockville, Md 


stow" 
| Georget? 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone 676-7024 
Ype of Program Offered: undergraduate and graduate courses leading to the Bache 
lor's and Master's degrees offered off-campus 
Open to all employees of the Department of Commerce and to others by permis 
Sion 


Gravelly Point (see Building T—7) 


Harford Junior College, Bel Air, Md. 21014 

Neal F. Warrington, Associate Dean 

Ice: Administration Building 

i telephone Area code 301, 734-7171 

eld Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
telephone: 676-7023 


Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C, 20315 


Project Officer: Col. Haydon J. Price, USA 

Vifice: Room 206, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
Telephone 695-8305 

irector 


for the University: Edwin Timbers 
Of 


I ice: Room 206, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W 
I *lephone: 676-6825 
Ype of 


Program Offered: graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of 


Scienc 
“tence in Business Administration 
Pen to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


"Inte t : 
Mternal Rey enue Service, Washington, D.C. 20224 


E 
Aucation Directors: D.C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch; Miss Ruby 


Bennett, Employee De 
be à Room 1315, Inter 
Tele, venue, N.W 
Piel *phone: 964-3931 or 964-6101 
*Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 
“phone: 676-7018 


ining Officer 
Service Building, 12th Street and Constitu 


elopment Tr 
al Revenu 


One her 
n; lo employees of the Department of the Treasury and to personnel of other 
"Ove s 
Yetnment agencies by permission 
Int 
, Ste Commerce Commission, W ashington, D.C, 20423 


og ion Director: Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Training Officer ^ stack 
Tea. Room 1420, Interstate Commerce Bui ding, 1200 Constitution Avenue, V 
Fielq Phone: 373.9765, Extension 7116 
Tel *Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 

*Phone: 676.7018 


pe . r 
n to employees of the Interstate Commerce Commissior 


l 
ML... 
Bey Air Force Base, Va. 23365 


leat: 

ation py; 

Om..." Director: Robert J. Dewey 
E 


Teleph 


Building 1347 
One: 764-3520 
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"A" . " Tidewater 
Director for the University at George Washington University Center (Tidewat 


Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone: Area code 703, 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force 
permission of the € ommanding Officer 


754 11451 257.377 
27-3363 or 727-3770 E 
and to other gove 


employees by 


Linthicum Civic Association, Linthicum Heights, Md. 21090 


Education Officer: Rodman Kulp 
Office: 406 Sycamore Road 
Telephone: Area code 301, 789-7446 


Loudoun County Public Schools, Leesburg, Va. 22075 


Caleb J. Gibson, Director of Instruction 
Mrs. Ruth D. Schulke, Supervisor, Elementary Education 
Office: Loudoun County School Board, 20 Union Street 


771-2570 


Telephone: Area code 703, 


Main Navy Building, Washington, D.C. 20360 


í ; visio 

Education Directors: Thomas W Gill, Head, Employee Development Divi 
CAPSO-N: Miss Kathleen V. Sullivan, Employee Development Officer, 
gram Coordinator; Mrs Ruth R. Crouch, Employee Development Eins Stree! 


Office: Room 0116, Main Navy Building, Constitution Avenue at 
N.W. 
Telephone: 696-6155 or 696-7704 

Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 


Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the De 
retired military personnel, and Depar 


to 
„nse and 
partment of perenn pe 
other government employees, umen 


fense contractors by permission 


Melpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va. 22046 
Education Director: Anthony B. DePasquale, Personnel Relations Manage’ 


Office: Melpar, Inc., 7700 Arlington Blvd 
Telephone: 534-6000, Extension 2450 
Field Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
T elephone 676-7063 3 $ Manage! 
Open to selected personnel by permission of the Personnel Relations 


Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md. 20850 


«alist 
L cialis 
Charles Proctor, Director, Staff Development; Frederick Snyder, Teacher Spe 
Office: Montgomery County School Board, 850 N. Washington Street 
Telephone: 762-5000, Extension 395 


NASSIF Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 


^ and 
Defense Education 


Education Director and Chairman of the Department of 
Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
Office: Room 3C147, The Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-8015 or 697-2823 


OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


ARMY AUDIT AGENCY 


Program ( oordi nator Cyr l I D vis 
Office: Room 418, N ASSII B 
Telephone: 692-2291 
ARMY COMPTROLLER, AND FINANCI AND ACCOUNTING OFFICI 
Program Coordinator: Lt. Col P. P. Gerhards, USA 
Office: Room 318, NASSIF Building 
Telephon 692-1479 


ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 
Program Coordinator Mrs. Lois Richards 
Office: Room 2524, Building T-7 
1 elephone: 697-9279 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 
Program ( ordinator: Miss Marjorie C. Mays 


Office: Room 406, N ASSIF Build 
Teleph one: 692-1644 


Fi 

tld Representa ative for the University: William C. Robinson 
tlephone 676-7064 
Pen only to 


active military personnel and Department of Defense civilians 


ational Bureau of Standards Graduate School, Washington, D.C. 20234 


Regi 
"Bistrar Mrs. Virginia Maxwell 


Office Gaithersburg, Md 

Pe "lephone: 921. 1000, Extension 3498 

* Biisin for the University: Edward B. Wright 
*lephone: 676-7024 


Pen to all employees of the National Bureau of Standards—also to all employees 


government agencies and to all American citizens, providing they meet thc 
al Prerequisites 


tional Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


TR 

AININ 

R INING AND EDUCATIONAL SERVICES BRANCH 

€ Development Officer: Mrs. Virginia Lord 

s] : Room 32, Building ' 7 

a o. 295.0574 

Te, ,;P'eSentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
On Phone: 676.7024 
In “n to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the National 


I 
tute " 
lutes of Health, and to others by permission 


Na 
tional c. 
nal Science Foundation, D.C. 20550 


ning Officer: Herbert L. Morris 
1800 G Street, N.W 


e 

Piel pone: 632-4107 

Tele ‘Presentati itive for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr 

Open one: 676-7018 ; | 
, hha T 

tion to all government employees by permission of the National Science Founda 

N 

‘tional g 


Security Agency (see Fort George G. Meade) 
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National War College, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C. 20315 


Project Officer: Col. Vernon K. Cammack, USAI 
Office: Room 217, National War College 
l'elephone: 695-8490 

Director for the University: Robert C. Burns 
Telephone: 676-7049 of 

Type of Program Offered: graduate courses leading to the degree of Master 
Science in International Affairs 
Open to students and faculty of the National War College 


Naval Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Md. 20390 


ont 
k ir. uid anaceme 
Education Directors: A. A. Meoli, Director of Civilian Personnel, Manage 


Office; E. Clay Joseph, Head, Career Development Branch 
Office: Room G-126, Building FOB 3 
Telephone: Area code 301, 763-1560 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone 676-7024 


À , pach 
Type of Program Offered: undergraduate and graduate courses leading to the 


elor's and Master's degrees Census 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy, employees of the ment 
Bureau; others may obtain permission to attend by calling the Career DeveloP 
Office, Telephone 263-1560 
Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 
Education Director: Dominique C. Bizier; Mrs. D. Barron and Donald 
Career Guidance Counselors 
Office: Industrial Relations Department, Building D-71 
Telephone: Area code 301, 743-5511, Extension 280 or 480 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
elephone: 676-7024 sesion! 
Telephone: 676 s by permiss? 


Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other 
of the Commanding Officer 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, Md. 20007 
Education Director: Loric F. Fox, Head, Training Division 
Office: Room 41, Building 8 
Telephone: 995-1501 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 p an 
4 = : scare 
Open to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Res cer 
Development Center and to others by permission of the Commanding 


Ma. 21402 


Naval Ship Research and Development Laboratory, Annapolis, ! 


Education Director: Price Mosher 

Office: Training Center, Building 42 

Telephone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 8210 
Field Representative for the University: Michael G. O'Connor 
Telephone: 676-7023 á 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by pe 
of the Commanding Officer 


rmissio*® 
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Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Education Director: Mrs. Mary K. Lawson, Director, Industrial Relations Depart- 
Office: Building W-143 


Telephone: Area code 703, 444-2144 or 444-4912 

Norfolk Office: Room 610, Building N23, N.O.B., Norfolk, Va. 
Telephone Area code 703, 423-2839 

Jirector for th 


the University at George Washington University Center (Tidewater 
Area), Fort Monroe, Va.: Robert C. Sedwick 
Office: Building T-181 
Telephone Area code 703, 727-3363 or 727-377 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to other government em- 
Ployees by permission of the Commanding Officer 
aval W ar College, Newport, R.I. 02840 
Projan i 
eet Officer: Col. N.L. Cha 
ffice: Room 113, Luce H 


telephone: Area code 401, 841-3021 
irector for 


the Univers 
Office: Room 361, Prir 


Telephone: Area code 401, 847-2629 
Ype of Prog 


im Offered: graduate courses leading to the degree of Master of 
lence in Inte 'rnational Affairs 


Pen to faculty and students of the Naval War € ollege 


Pate à , í 
atent Office, W ashington, D.C. 20231 


"cation Director: Willis Hokans, Employee Development Officer 

flice : Room 2-9C-27, Building 2, Crystal Plaza, 2011 Jefferson Davis Highway, 

Atlingi ton, Va. : 
Fig chon e: 557-3431 m 

T Presenta oe for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Ji 

none: 676-7018 

ta of the Department of Commerce and to personnel of other gov- 
agencies by permission 
T 
P Pentagon. Washington, D.C. 20310 
“tector Of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Department of Defense 


“Ucation and i ning Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. 
J. A aay: Phi lip F. LUSS 


0 sistant to the Direct NS George L. Bowman 
T me Room 3C147 
“Phone: 697 2823 or 697-6805 or 697-8015 
Us 
s. AIR FORCE 
cation Officer: Anthony J. Witkowski 
T Ice: Room 5E410 
elephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 
Pi 
elq 
Pent Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 


Te agon De 


elep esk: Reception Center on the Concourse 
Phone- 697-3 l 41 


Diversity 1 
0 ) 
only 


elephone: 676-7064 NC 
to active duty military personnel and Department of Defense civilians 
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*Post Office Department, Washington, D.C. 20260 
Education Directors: Francis J. Mahaney; J.A. Matukonis, Training Division, Bureau 
of Personnel 
Office: Room 1230, New Post Office Building, 12th Street and Pe 
nue, N.W. 
Telephone: 961-8578 
Field Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to employees of the Post Office Department 
ernment agencies by permission 


nnsylvania Ave 


and to personnel of other gov" 


Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 
Edward Turner, Director of Staff Development 

Office: Prince Georges County School Board 

Telephone: 627-4800 


St. Mary’s County Public Schools, Leonardtown, Md. 20650 


Robert S. King, Jr., Superintendent of Schools; James Ogden, Assistant superintend: 


ent of Schools 
Office: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
Telephone: Area code 301, GReenwood 5-9141 


Social Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 

Employee Development Specialist: Eric Levi 
Office: Room 4-D-10, Operations Building, 6401 Security Blvd. 
Telephone: Area code 301, 944-5000, Extension 5396 

Field Representative for the University: John F. Lobuts 
Telephone: 676-7015 


m 
Open to employees of the Social Security others bY pe 


Administration and to 


mission 


Tidewater Area, Va. (see Fort Monroe) 


U.S. Army Topographic Command, Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 20315 
Education Directors: Jerome E. McClain, Chief, Employee Develop 
Edward T. O'Brien, Personnel Specialist 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane, N.W. 
Telephone: 986-2384 or 986-2385 
Field Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 
Type of Program Offered: undergraduate 
lor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
Oceanography 
Open to employees of the U.S. 
mission, obtained at least one 
Training and Development Division, telept 


ment pivisio®™ 


| ache 
courses leading to the degrees he in 
and Bachelor O Sci 


r 
others by e 


Army Topographic Command and 
SSeS, 


week prior to the first week of cla 
none 986-2384 


U.S. Marine Corps Base, Quantico, Va. 20390 


Education Officer: Lt. David R. Jones, USMC 
Office: Education Office, Building 2005 
Telephone: Area code 703, 640-2121, Extension 24744 


OG GTYINXIFI! 
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Field Representative for the University: John W. Gaffney 
Telephone: 676-7063 
)pen to military personnel and their dependents and civilian personnel attached to 
the Marine Corps Base. Other selected personnel may be admitted by permission 
9f the Commanding Officer 


Us, Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


Coordinator for the Academy: William W. Jeffries, Senior Professor of English, His- 
lory and Government Department 
Office: Maury Hall 
, telephone: Area code 301, 268-7711, Extension 642 
eld Representative for the Univ ersity: Michael G. O'Connor 
*lephone: 676-7023 
Pen to military and civilian personnel attached to the Academy and other person- 
nel by permission of the Naval Academy 


I 
Us, Naval Air Station, Patuxent, Md. 20670 
Education Director: E.G. Russell, Head, Employee Development Branch; Mrs. 
Wanda Denton, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Industrial Relations Department, Naval Air Test Center, Building 463 
Pig peo: Area code 301, 863-3734 or 863-3735 ‘sa 
Te €presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
*phone: 676-7024 
Pen to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others 


US. N 

S. Naval School of Hospital Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 
Co 
A anding Officer: Capt. R.M. Tennille, Jr., MSC, USN 


og nic Director: LCdr. G.J. Pearce, MSC, USN 
Tee; Room 131, Building 141 


“Phone: 295-1314 
*Presentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
opc Phone: 676-7024 
aly, military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the U.S. Naval 
of Hospital Administration 


Fielg 


Vet 
*rans Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420 


s Uca i M * - * E * . 
on Directors: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Training 
‘Vision; Philip L. Loomis, Assistant Chief, Employee Relations and Training 


Offi. Sion ad 

H Stre Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont Avenue and 
Tele et, N.W. 
Figg hone: 389-3101 

Tel *Presentative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 


Ope Phone: 676-7018 


*rnm to employees of the Veterans Administration and to personnel of other gov- 
ent 


agencies by permission 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


y af 


ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THIS CATALOGUE, under the alphabetical 
are listed the courses o 5 
The courses are subject , 
ourse announce 


ranged names of the departments of instruction, 
struction offered by the College of General Studies. 
change. The University reserves the right to withdraw any c 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
i ‘ ' ;gned bY 
Courses are assigned dual numbers. The first is a serial number assigne per 
i ed. > a 1 3 s avis I 
the College of General Studies at the time of registration. The serial n" 
does not appear in this catalogue and is used to distinguish one class 


s, The 


another when the same course is offered simultaneously at different place ates 
second number is the course number assigned by the department and ine | 
the academic level of each course, as follows: d fef 


r ^ e E e 

First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are plann the 
students in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approva ertai? 
adviser and the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. aduatt 


: ror 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up underg ore | 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not 

ited toward a higher degree. ed fof 


. : n : 
ourses numbered from 101 to 200 are = cred! 
years. They may be taken for gradua "T 
time OF ^*7 qe 

ts must on 


Second-group courses.—C 
students in the junior and senior 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that studen 
plete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. matil) 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned pr tof, 10 
for graduate students. They are open, with the approval of the 
qualified seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. 


instruc 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT seio® 
The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory cont” the 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after the name ael 
course. Thus, a year course giving 3 hours of credit each semester 5 seme” 
(3-3), and a semester course giving 3 hours of credit is marked (3). of clas 
ter hour usually consists of the completion of one fifty-minute per! | 
work or of one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


60 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


In — ge s : 
the description of courses in t 


his catalogue, the following abbreviations are 


‘Sed: 
Acct Accounting Hist History 
Anth Anthropology Hum Humanities 
EM Art I Af International Affairs 
B v Biological Sciences Ital Italian | 
B&pA Business Administration Jour Journalism i Jose a 
Business and Public L Am Latin American Civilization 
C Administration Math Mathematics 
Quer. Cartography Mus Music 
Chin Chemistry Ocea Oceanography 
Chinese Language and Phil Philosophy 
E Literature PE Physical Education 
JT Economics Phys Physics 
due — Education P Sc Political Science 
Engl English Psyc Psychology 
‘pid Epidemiology and P Ad Public Administration 
Fre, Environmental Health Rel Religion 
ren French Slav Slavic Languages and 
cod Geodesy Literatures 
"9& Geography and Regional Soc Sociology 
C Science Span Spanish 
veol Geology S Ed Special Education 
"top Geophysics Sp&D Speech and Drama 
"rm Germanic Languages and Stat Statistics 
HCA Literatures Swed Swedish 
f Health Care Administration 
‘counting 
(L. 
Hise "an: E.J.B. Lewis, Professor of Accounting; Government 100, Telephone: 676- 
1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Acct 1: basic finan- 
Cial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. Acct 2: 
introduction to managerial accounting—financial programming, cost deter- 
mination, and analysis of financial statements. Accounting 1 is prerequi- 
site to Accounting 2. 
101 Cost Accounting (3) 
Theory and purposes of industrial cost accounting, systems of cost control 
ànd determination, analysis and interpretation of cost data. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2. : 
111 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) 

Methods and techniques of preparing, analyzing, and interpreting financial 
Statements for the guidance of operating executives, directors, stockhold- 
ers, and creditors Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting or per- 


Mission of instructor. 
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115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
ac^ Pa > r . anag? 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the mana 


ment process. Not open for credit to Accounting majors. 


1—22 Intermediate Accounting (3—3) : 


Acct 121: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Acct ^ 
or permission of instructor. Acct 122: partnership, corporation, cons! 5 
ment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 121 or perm! 
sion of instructor. 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 


Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for governm 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 or permission of instr 


d 
mental an 
ctor 


144 Federal Accounting (3) 
Accounting procedures in the Federal Government; emphas 
level accounts and accounting support for cost-based budgets. 
site: Acct 141 or permission of instructor. 


is on é 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) , 
rations 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals and corpo yisil: 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. Prered 
Acct 1-2 or permission of instructor. 


171 Auditing (3) 


Duties and responsibilities of auditors: principles and procedures of ati” 


ing audits, techniques of verifying financial statement items, prep 
of audit working papers and reports. Prerequisite: Acct 121-22. 
he | 

181 Accounting Systems (3) jecit 
- p Jya ; ; -ollecU^* 
Theory and procedure of designing and installing systems for ee ata 
recording, analyzing, and presenting accounting and other bose 
Prerequisite: Acct 101, 121-22, and 171, or permission of instruc 

191 Advanced Accounting (3) „gation 
s : S TES. ee iquid/ 
Consolidated statements, statement of affairs, realization and er) 
reports, and estate and trust accounting. Prerequisite: Acct 12 

193 Business Budgeting (3) ista 


ai i 4 ; t,» 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the developmen "anag? | 
lation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to al in " 1^ 
ment of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: | 


> cos! 

" rts; "^. 
accounting i the! 
ols . 
r of per 


215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of 
accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting cont 
use in the management process. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2 oF 
mission of instructor. 


" con 
theories of 


231 Contemporary Accounting Theory (3) 

Advanced accounting principles and concepts and recent ination | 
cerned with the valuation and amortization of assets and deter ission 
income. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours of accounting and pe 
instructor. 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) 


Theories and techniques of cost accounting and budgetary planning and 
control, with emphasis on: the relation of planning and control systems 
to corporate and departmental objectives; control of decentralized opera- 
tions and discretionary costs; long-range planning and control. Prerequi 
site: Acct 101 and B Ad 102 or B&PA 201, or permission of instructor. 


Anthropology 
Chai , -— 
pg tan: R.K. Lewis, Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-20, Telephone: 676- 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 1: survey of man's origin, physical evolution, and culture history. 
Anth 2: a survey of the world's cultures, illustrating the principles of 
cultural behavior. 


Att 


n 
Shai 2 " 
fags "nan: L.P. Leite, Professor of Art; Stuart Basement (front), Telephone: 676- 


l Art Appreciation (3) 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 
marily for nonmajors. 
31-35 e à 
1-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 


Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern times. 
A foundation for further study in the history of art. 


1-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
lo crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the Re- 
Publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present. 


110 Contemporary Art (3) 


Painting and sculpture in 20th century Europe. 


l 
16 Art and Archeology (3) 


A summer study tour abroad. 


Biological Sciences 


Chairman: A.H. Desmond, Professor of Zoology; Bell 301, Telephone: 676-6090 

| BIOLOGY 

| | 3-4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Cours’ 
3 + „ciples 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principle 

emphasis on man as a functional organism in his environment. Male 

fee, $10 a semester. 


se) 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles í 
| lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology log) 
lated sciences. Required of all prospective biology, botany, and 200108? 
| majors. Material fee, $10 a semester. 


| Business Administration E 
met! 


| 
| 
| | 
| Chairman: P.D. Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Govern 


201, Telephone: 676-6115 


| 51 Introduction to Business (3) 
The business environment; structure, activities, and problem 
enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business. 


s of busine” | 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


NOS 
activities š 


103 Institutional Management (3) 
Philosophy of hospital administration: special services, food serv 


ji 

| in 
; am 

| ice, ™ 

tenance, internal review. 


105 Personnel Management (3) npo 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and mé 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. 


106 Problems in Personnel Management (3) gatio 
"KP - retrial f LA 
Principles and problems of personnel management and industrial P^ igi: 
illustrated by cases drawn from industry and government. T 
B Ad 105. 
| 
107 Collective Bargaining (3) pomi 


ning; ECO j 
bargaining, the peg? 


Characteristics of American unionism and collective 
nt’s role in 


| i ; 3 ~ 
social, and public policy considerations. Managemer 
tiation and administration of collective bargaining agreements. 


109 Office Management (3) 


Organization and management of the office, office 
tems, planning and execution of work, systems ana 


sw 
2 maton is 

; informa b 

and vision ro 


lysis super 


lems. 


"""*-t*tbted 
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111-12 Personnel Records Administration (3—3) 


B Ad 111: basic principles, techniques, and methods used in collecting, 
processing, evaluating, and storing personnel records of all kinds. B Ad 
112: problems and cases in special kinds of records keeping and records 
administration. 


113 Real Estate (3) 


Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property management, 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban renewal. 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as a tool 
of management. 


119 Data Processing Programming (3) 
Basic principles and methods of computer programming. Introduction to 
computer programming concepts; form and character of instructions and 
programming schema for leading types of digital electronic computers 
Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. 


? : " 

120 Data Processing Systems (3) 
Basic principles and methods of data systems analysis, design, and imple- 
mentation. Emphasis on relationship between equipment systems and man- 
agement information systems; development of data processing systems. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 118 or permission of instructor. 


Business Finance (3) 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prereq- 
uisite: Acct 1-2. 


2 International Business Finance (3) 


Introduction to principles, practices, problems, and institutions of inter- 
national finance. Emphasis on international financial markets, exchange 
rates, balance of payments restraints, and governmental policies. 


l i x 1 
38 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
Principles of security investments: analysis of specific security invest- 
ments and security markets, industry studies, portfolio construction and 
management. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2, B Ad 131. 
l - : 
41 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
lotal economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies 


With particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: 
“con 1-2, 


l : > à 
44 International Marketing Management (3) 


Introductory course; analysis of the international marketing position of the 
nited States, channels for international marketing, international advertis- 


Pn media, legal aspects of international marketing, methods of preparing 
Ore 


ign market surveys, development of policies. 
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158 Physical Distribution Management (3) 


Distribution from shipper's point of view: problems of plant loc 
ventory control, warehousing; traffic management emphasized, 


ation, 1" 
inclu ing 


private carriage. 
161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 


162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 


171 Principles of Transportation (3) odil 
Impact of intercity transportation systems on society. Emphasis 0n m 
differences in development, economic characteristics, and regulation. 

173 Transportation Systems Management (3) 

Comparative study, from the standpoint of various carrier modes, ad 
agement problems common to all modes of domestic and interna 
transportation. 


man 


175 Introduction to Foreign Trade (3) k 
conditions e 


: : : " shi 
sential for successful trading; development of a hypothetical export í 
iscussion 
procedural problems from a management point of view. Emphà ó 
Ocean marine insurance and export traffic management policy. 
site: Econ 1-2. 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) le of 
Causal relationships underlying international business transactions, en ptt 
government in international trade, international agreements bet (jon?! 

vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing inter? 


business policy. 


178 Management of International Business Operations (3) "T 
Analysis of overseas projects according to purpose and type - ke eas 
tion; case studies involving development and management o A pre 
marketing programs and other operations in different world à 
requisite: B Ad 175 or permission of instructor. | 

181 Manufacturing Production (3) f turin’ 

: vh : : a 
Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manu d 


facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various P 


and fabrication industries. 


198 Case Problems in Management (3) n from 
* " . aw 
Principles and techniques of management illustrated by cases fry 
business and industry. Prerequisite: B Ad 102, 105, 131, 14% 

208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) . tuding 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, inc 
bor-management relations. 

209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) d re 


an 
. : : . Z d nent 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower manageme’? ? 


search in advanced problems. 


sae 
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212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduct of 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 


Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: B Ad 212. 


225 Seminar: Manufacturing Production (3) 


Examination of production technology, including new manufacturing proc- 
esses, materials, products, equipment, and facilities. Implications of 
emerging technology in managing the production function. Cases, lec- 
tures, and individual student research. Prerequisite: B Ad 181 or per- 
mission of instructor. 
229 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industrial organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation. 


231] Financial Decision Making (3) 
(Formerly Corporate Financial Problems) 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset management, 


problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, financial 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. 


N 
w 
N 


Seminar: Capital Resource Management (3) 

(Formerly Seminar: Business Finance) 

Problems of capital acquisition, costs, rationing, structure; dividend policy. 
Prerequisite: B Ad 231. 


P] “or : s s 
233 Seminar: International Business Finance (3) 


Case development and analysis of problems in international business fi- 
nance. Impact of the evolving international payments system on business. 


A 
437 Investment Analysis (3) 


Analysis of specific security investments; common and preferred stocks; 
Corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of information. 


X20 c á is A 
238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Management (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Investments) 
Research and analysis of investment problems, techniques of selection and 
management of various types of funds. Prerequisite: B Ad 237. 
3 
“41 Advanced Marketing Management (3) 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision areas of 
Product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. 


24 


8 International Marketing (3) 


Organization for international marketing, foreign demand analysis, prod- 
Uct development and policies, marketing structure and trade channels, ad- 
Vertising and promotion problems and policies, pricing, credits and collec- 
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: affective 
tions, and legal aspects. Particular emphasis on development of effect! 


international marketing strategy 


l 

| 

| 

253 Distribution Logistics (3) 
Application of the systems concept to problems of physical distribute | 

and supply of goods. Role of logistics in the economy and the p | 
firm, transportation rates and services, location theory and problems, hei | 
| tomer service standards pricing, inventory control, information flow, sche | 
| 

| 

| 


| | uling, allocation, warehousing, traffic, and logistics system organization. 


| | Seminar: International Trade I (3) ) 

; s ^ : s in 
Research, analysis, and discussion of public and private foreign trade 2 
stitutions; principles and theories of international trade; role of po 
trade and investment on U.S. balance of payments; problems and cha? 


ing patterns in U.S. trade in the Western Hemisphere. 


N 
CA 
im 


| 256 Seminar: International Trade II (3) 

| | é ‘ ; . 1 

| Research, analysis, and discussion of international problems 
| | economic integration; emphasis on European Economic Commu 
| trade with developing nations; East-West trade problems and pote 


arising from | 


nity; V^. 
ntià^ 


| | | foreign trade policy of the United States. 

EM ‘ ’ | 

| | 257 The Manager in the World Economy (3) T" 

| | Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use 0 rat 

| case method, including international market entry and expansion; OPE E 
|| ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies | 
oping executives for international business. | 

| 261 Managerial Economics I (3) ic 

econom! 


| Managerial applications of economic analysis. Applications of 
\ theory and statistics to business decisions involving demand, PI^" Econ 
| cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Prerequisite: B&P 203 

| 217, Stat 111 and 112; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


262 Managerial Economics II (3) not) 
Managerial applications of economic analysis. Use of economie s and 
and statistics in business forecasting; interpretation of economic ue affect 


es as they”... 


developments; analysis of governmental economic polici " 
i d 112; or d 


business. Prerequisite: B&PA 203, Econ 218, Stat 111 an 
alent; or permission of instructor. 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) m 
: À phos 
Survey and overview of procurement and contracting practices a 
cedures in government and industry. 


281 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) 


Industrial purchasing practices and principles. 
tions of the purchasing department. Types of purchase 
| selection, competition and negotiation, policies and ethics. 


fune 


a nd ^ 
ài " ree 


Organization 97 
agreements " 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 

| Surveillance over performance of contract. Rights an 
changes, suspension of work, default, termination for the com 
the government, inspection, warranties, procedures for the Se 
controversies on government contracts. 


venient? of 
ttleme™ 
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283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 


Collecting and evaluating data for pricing purposes. Negotiating profits. 
Weighted guidelines and other attempts at formalizing the profit computa- 
tion. Negotiation procedures and techniques. 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 


Development and procurement of major systems. Project management 
and the impact of this technique on the procurement process. Procure- 
ment planning—from concept formulation through contract definition, 
development, and manufacture. 


295 Business Decision Simulation (3) (Campus Course) 


Managerial decision making in a diversified multinational firm. Students 
are organized into teams in a simulated competitive environment in which 
a complex situation is played out using computers. Prerequisite: advanced 
Master's or doctoral standing. 


296 Seminar: Controllership (3) 


Advanced problems of financial management. 


297 Case Studies in Business Administration (3) 


Cases covering the whole range of business activity. Analysis of opera- 
tional situations and policy issues. Developing and implementing solu- 
tions to managerial problems. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Business and Public Administration* 


Cho; 

a : i : 4 ‘ E : 

19 "Man: P.D, Grub, Associate Professor of Business Administration; Government 
Telephone: 676-6115 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
common to administrative units of all kinds. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calcu- 
lus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability, statistical decision 
theory, linear programming, waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
Prerequisite: B&PA 203 or equivalent. 


y the Departmer f Business Adminis 
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207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


218 


219 Digital Computer Programming Concepts (3) 


220 Comparative Digital Computer Systems and Their Management 6) 


N 
N 


Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop 


ment; application of social science research to administration. Pract 
applications emphasized. 

Leadership and Executive Performance (3) " 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated W! 


leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; or, 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: B&PA 201 or permiss! 


of instructor. 


Survey of Data Processing (3) 

Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punched 
electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic mac 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phases 
systems development; role of the manager in management inf 
systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another t00 
management. 


card, and 
hine lan 

of dala 
ormatio? 


Programming concepts, techniques, and practices; FORTRAN m 
COBOL; address modifications, indexing, sub-routines, sub-programs, dd 
look-up, machine functions, data representation, instruction formati. 
and programming systems; government- and business-oriented proble of 
Students will not become programmers, but will understand the eA 
programming in management information systems. Prerequisite: 


218 or permission of instructor. 


: t 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of data processing equipe 
in use today, special purpose equipment in business and govern ts 
recent and prospective equipment developments. Fundamentals ad 218 
processing installation design and management. Prerequisite: 
or 219, or permission of instructor. 
Management Information Systems Development and Application P 
Development of management information systems, integration o nage’ 
processing in operations of government or business, impact on me site: 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prered 
B&PA 218 or 219 or 224; or permission of instructor. 


223 Management of a Data Processing Organization (3) 2E and 


224 Theory and Management of Systems (3) 


Organization and management of data processing function in & 
government; study of types of resources required: planning, pr ; 
and production of data processing workloads; performance v 
evaluation criteria. Prerequisite; B&PA 218 and either 219 or 228; 
mission of instructor. 


Advanced course in systems, emphasizing systems theory 
capabilities, and management of current, large systems. ^. anag 
ponents and elements of systems and their association with m s, fof 
concepts. Applications; various techniques and potential pro oration f 
implementation. Systems of the future are projected with cons! 


x ^ Y a e E asis on 
quantitative and technological developments. Particular emph: 


esa ener eee 
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Mustriga le only 
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puter-based and communications-oriented systems. Prerequisite: B&PA 

201, 218. 
225 Introduction to Managerial Statistics (3) 
(B&PA 225 and 226 replace former 225-26 Statistics and Probability as 
Applied to Management Problems) 
Introduction to the mathematics of probability and statistics and its ap- 
plications in management science and operations research. Topics include 
random variables, discrete and continuous probability distributions; mo 
ments and other descriptive measures; sampling theory; and an introduc- 
tion to statistical estimation, hypothesis testing, and regression analysis. 
Prerequisite: B&PA 203 or equivalent. 
226 Managerial Statistics (3) 
(B&PA 225 and 226 replace former 225—26 Statistics and Probability as 
Applied to Management Problems) 
Management applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical 
statistics. Topics include maximum likelihood and other methods of esti- 
mation, hypothesis testing, descriptive measures of bivariate distributions, 
regression and correlation, analysis of time series, econometric models 
and multiple regression, statistical decision theory, and the revision of 
probabilities in decision making. Prerequisite: B&PA 225. 


N 
N 
~ 


Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and management considerations of linear and nonlinear pro- 
gramming. Mathematical and computational aspects of linear program- 
ming. Formulation of linear programming models. Studies of applica- 
tions of linear programming. Introduction to theory and application of 
nonlinear programming. Prerequisite: B&PA 203 or equivalent. 


N 
N 
oc 


Systems Analysis by Simulation (3) 

Methods of systems analysis via computer simulation. Particular atten- 
tion to inventory models, although queueing systems and management 
Planning models are also covered. Prerequisite: B&PA 225, 226. 


2 pa n 

463 Organization and Management (3) 
Contemporary management theory; emphasis on application of manage- 
ment concepts in organizational practice. Comparative studies of current 
Organizational designs and management processes. Prerequisite: B&PA 
201, 204, 207. 


Management Engineering (3) 

Analysis of the techniques for initiation and implementation of manage- 
ment engineering programs; emphasis on organization and methods sur- 
Veys, including the study of work measurement, work simplification, man- 
agement audits, and other management improvement programs. Not open 
lo students who have taken former B&PA 269. 


Managerial Aspects of National Security (3 or 4—3 or 4-3) 
The application of business management principles to the military aspects 


Of national security; organization and administration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for national defense; management of national resources (natural, 


n to students in the Master of Science in Business Administration program at the 
o "ge 
“ege of the Armed Forces 
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human, energy, economic); budgeting and controllership; determinatio? 
of requirements; procurement; production; supply management; and com 
munications. 


287 Relations of Government to Business (3) 


Activities of government in relation to business management in 
labor relations, wages, production, and prices. Trend and change 1 
nomic activity and its bearing upon government policy. 


areas of 
n eo 


295 Research Methods (3) 
Research techniques, sources of information, array and analys 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


is of data, 


Cartography * 


. : ; ; A r one: 
Program Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Teleph 


496-8720 


1—2 Introduction to Cartography (3—3) 


The use of maps. History of mapping. Introduction t 
concepts of topography, hydrography, and cartography. Cha 
and uses of different kinds of maps and charts, symbolization, rep 
tion of relief, geographic and grid coordinates, attributes of various and 
jections, reliability. Making maps. Fundamental concepts of geodesy li- 
geomorphology as applied to maps and charts, surveying methoes, pi 
cation to aerial photography, photo interpretation, map design, comp 
tion and reproduction. Prerequisite: Geog 51. 


resenl® 


103-4 Photo Interpretation (3—3) n 
Photo interpretation and its uses. History of photo interpretation. 
damental concepts of image interpretation, topography, hyd 
tation, and man-features. Parameters affecting photo interp, ~ osti 
Civil and military interpretation. Measurements, keys, and 
techniques; reliability. Infrared and radar photo interpretation- 
lite photography. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Gec 


107 Geomorphology (3) 


Development of geomorphic concepts; the earth’s crust, 
mate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice proces 
physiographic regions. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


wes 
ses; E 


108 Climatology (3) wate 
air mass movements, 


Introduction, causes for climate and weather, a s 
Tropics, 5" 


mass movements, physical features of boundaries. 
humid and dry continentals, subarctics. Prerequisite: Cart 107. 


111 Cartographic Techniques (3) 


Modern cartographic techniques as applied to maps and ch 

pilation, color separation scribing for preparing map manuscriP ng c f 

ticolor printing, scribing instruments and procedures, map ‘ation an 
tography for photo-image maps and map substitute products, 
aerospace cartography. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Cart 2. 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics 


= esere 
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CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURI 


112 Advanced Cartography (3) 


Recent cartographic practices. Prerequisite: Cart 111. 


Chemistry 


Chair è , : X n 
lairman: C.R. Naeser, Professor of Chemistry; Corcoran 104, Telephone: 676-6120 


3-4 Fundamentals of Physical Science (4—4) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chemistry 4. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Selected 
topics from chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology are integrated to 
introduce the nonscience major to the basic methods and achievements of 
physical science. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chemistry 12. Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), reci- 
tation (1 hour). Elementary course in general chemistry, including quali- 
tative analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. Labora- 


tory fee, $18 a semester. 


Chinese Language and Literature* 


aK. 
yg der Chung-wen Shih, Associate Professor of Chinese; Maury 41, Telephone: 
"/106, 


5 H H * "4. * " " " T 
1-2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chinese 2. Classroom (3 hours), tutorial (1 hour), laboratory 
(1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation with graded 
reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehension and oral prac- 


tice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Chinese 4. Classroom (3 hours), tutorial (1 hour), labora- 
tory (1 hour) Continuation of grammar and spoken Chinese with more 
emphasis on the written language and reading; writing commonly used 
Chinese characters, reading selected writings. Aural training, oral prac- 
tice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Chin 2 or equivalent. Labo- 
ratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


_ 


Minister 
tered by the School of Public and International Affairs 


Economics ge 


Chairman: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Monroe 401, Tele 
phone: 676-6150 


- , s : , es 
Departmental prerequisite: Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other cours 


in Economics. 


—2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 


Lecture (2) hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the major € 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 


prerequisite to Econ 2. 


conomic 
ps 


121 Money and Banking (3) 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other fina 
tutions in the U.S. monetary system. 


ncial inst 


179-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) » 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. yo 
opment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, tran 
tation, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. 
179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. 

217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) rict 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ as P 

theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. Not open t 

uate students in economics. 


1251 Economic Development (3) 


n un 
Theories and problems of economic growth; special attention tO the 
derdeveloped countries. 
Education 
.6160 
Chairman: B.S. Root, Professor of Education; Stuart 300, Telephone: 676 616 j 
qur 


si» . tested is prere 
Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution 1$ P 


site to courses in Education numbered from 201 to 400. 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (3 hours). 
of effective teaching based on an understanding of human developme 


the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psyc 22. 


les 
princip 
ent am 


112 Educational Measurement (3) cher- 


of tea 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction rerequisilt' 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. 
Educ 108 and 123. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) por undef* 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work as arranged. r methods: 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials à 
Prerequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of Economics and History 
t War College Program only 


74 


EDUCATION 75 


114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
methods. Prerequisite: Psyc 1 and 22. 


115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities essential to 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 
123, or teaching experience. 


*116 Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
Content, methods, materials, and activities essential in the elementary 
school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 and 123, or teaching ex- 
perience. 

“117 Elementary School Science (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Content, methods, materials, 


and activities essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: 
Educ 108 and 123, or teaching experience. 


*l0 F - " 1 
120 Elementary School Mathematics (3) 
Content, methods, materials, concepts of "new mathematics," and activities 
essential in the elementary school curriculum. Prerequisite: Educ 108 
and 123, or teaching experience. 


Society and the School (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), conference (1 hour), field work (2 hours). Historical 
and social development of education at local, national, and international 
levels; cooperation of the school with other community agencies; functions 
of school personnel. 


"128 Children's Literature (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child development, 
Children's original expressions. 

136 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: Educ 108, 123, 
and 131, or adequate experience; 18 semester hours in English. 


14( T £ H n . ~ ` 
) Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 108, 123, and 131, or adequate experience; mathe- 
n matics through calculus. 
T (5... 3 
6 The Curriculum (3-3) 
For experienced teachers. Educ 205: curriculum foundations and issues, 
comparison of curriculum patterns. Educ 206: curriculum development 
in subject areas, group consideration of student problems. 


1207 C, 
7C urriculum Materials (3 to 6) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 


1 by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education 


ate professional preparation 
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* Prerequisite 
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208 Human Development (3) 
Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human develop” 
ment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implications of rele 
vant research. 


209 Child Development (3) 


eme . ME „aretati 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development. Analysis, interpretatio 
and practical implications for instruction of research in disciplines * 
tributing to a knowledge of child development 


210 Adolescent Development (3) | 
Analy” 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent growth and development. p in 
earc 


sis, interpretation, and practical implications for instruction of res 
disciplines contributing to a knowledge of the adolescent. 


212 Educational Measurement (3) d 
; a -A 1 an 
Basic measurement techniques; construction, selection, administration, s. 
interpretation of objective and essay-type examinations; statistical ana" 
of test results; laboratory use of test instruments 


213-14 History of Education (3—3) 
Educ 213: European backgrounds of American education. 
evolution of the American school system. 


Educ 214 


*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment 
difficulties. 


and junior 
of Jearning 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of educa ; 
+ * * p “1e5 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that shape policie 
offerings of the school. 


tion 


219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
; " à ; hi tet 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teachings ces 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, Te 
for learning, providing for individual differences. 
223-24 Reading Problems (3—3) d 
Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom an more 


ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: One or 
years of recent teaching experience. 
227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) cob 
ant p! 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most import 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) arts) 
e x x : . age ' 
Objectives, organization, content, and teaching methods in languoP edi 
arithmetic, social studies, science, arts and crafts, health and phys!" 
cation. 


adequate professional preparation 


EDUCATION 
229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators Achieving instructional ob 


jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 


and community 


*231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedures, 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evaluation tech- 


niques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. 


*241 Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 


for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 
Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 


learner and teacher and among learners 


245 School and Community (3) 
The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community 


251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 


organization, services, emerging trends, and issues 


252 Organization and Administration of Guidance Services (3) 
For guidance directors, supervisors, and experienced school counselors who 
hope to qualify for such positions. Prerequisite: a minimum of 15 semes- 
ter hours of approved graduate work in measurement and guidance 


253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 1 12 or equivalent. 


254 The Middle School (3) 
(Formerly The Junior High School) 
Purposes, organization, core program, guidance, developing course of 
study, extra-classroom activities 


P) ; : 
257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 
Theories of career development; structure of education, training, and work 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and dissemina- 
tion of educational-occupational information. 


P] x " " 2.» " 
260 Secondary School Supervision (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two or more years of 
£ * . . 
teaching experience. Review of modern supervisory concepts, including 
practices followed in the operation of the school. 


263-64 Employee Development (3-3) 
(Formerly Employee Training) 
Educ 263: nature and purpose, review of major programs—orientation, 
supervisory, apprentice, clerical skills, communication. Educ 264: ad- 
` —. 


Pr 
ere. 
Quisite: adequate professional preparation 


* Prerequisite: 
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ministrative problems and practices, training media, coordination with 
other management functions, Prerequisite: adequate professional prep- 
aration or two years of experience in employee training. 


265 Teaching Secondary School English—Materials, 
Resources, Content (3) 
For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 


current and new approaches to course content. Offered in cooperation 
with the D.C. Public Schools. 


267 Teaching Secondary School Social Studies—Materials, 
Resources, Content (3) 
For experienced teachers. Review of curriculum patterns. Discussion of 
current and new approaches to course content. Offered in cooperation 
with the D.C. Public Schools. 


271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
: ur ; . e: Jegal 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; leg 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
275 Seminar: School Finance (3) ( 
Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 


financing. 


*276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) 


: - . 5 ^ odi edid, 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity medi 
public participation in policy making. 
278 School Law (3) 
ach- 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of eer 
ers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to 
group. 


279-80 Adult Education (3—3) 


Educ 279: current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, P 
on all levels—international through community. Educ 280: the adult 
learner, the teacher of adults, learning-teaching activities, administra 
of adult education programs. 


*283 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


Development, scope, purposes, present status, programs 
higher education in the United States. 


rograms 
as 4 
tion 


and trends ™ 


*284 Administration of Higher Education (3) o i 
k . e EM : ivers!” 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and unive 
ties. 
291 Planning the School Plant (3) t 
resen 


Selection of sites; evalution of existing buildings; utilization of P inte" 
facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, an E 
nance problems. 


adequate professional preparation 
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295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) 


Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in Education. To be 


taken early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary course in 
statistics. 
352 Advanced Career Development (3) 


Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory and uses of new 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportunities in area 
business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by permission 
of instructor. 


355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
For experienced counselors and psychologists. Peer-group relationships 
with emphasis on adolescent groups. Principles of group dynamics as re- 
lated to interaction within groups. Techniques and practice in group 
counseling. 

356 Seminar: Guidance and the Disciplines (3) 
For experienced counselors. Exploring the foundations of guidance 
through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, anthropology, 
and philosophy 

373 The Junior-Community College (3) 


Development, organization, curriculum, role, issues, and problems of the 
Junior-community college 


374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Investigation of current issues in higher education. 
381 The Adult as a Learner (3) 
Psychology of learning as applied to adults; effect of age on learning; 
physical and social environment in adult education situations. 
Q 2 - . 
382 Methods in Adult Education (3) 


Methods, techniques, and devices in adult education; traditional methods, 
developing action-oriented learning situations, programmed instruction, and 
Systems approach in developing training materials. 


English 


Cha; 
Gir. 3 s . : 
6.6186" J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English Literature; Stuart 410, Telephone: 
) 
Bef 
Ore . . . . 
Of y © Students are registered in English 1, they are tested in the minimum essentials 


Wh à ulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill. Those students 
he or "ta marked superiority may, upon passing further tests, be exempted from 
PDared E halves of the English Composition course; those who are inadequately 
M can or English 1 will be assigned to Basic English. In lieu of Basic English, 
lx. Pus students may, if they desire, be given permission to register for English 
campus. English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses in English. 


ln 
*quisite 
Site adequate professional preparation 


tree 
x 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


X Basic English (0) 
Instruction, drill, and exercises in grammar, vocabulary, spelling, and me 
. . " f, 
chancs in general; instruction and exercises in composition and reading: 
f i i f. 1 a demi 
This course is designed to prepare students for English 1. No academ! 
credit. Tuition fee, $94 


1 English Composition (3) 


Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis on U 
development, and organization; library research procedure. 


nity, 


1 x English Composition (3) (Campus Course) 

Intensive course in English grammar and composition for students inade- 
quately prepared for English 1. Begins with detailed instruction, drill, 0^ 
exercises in basic structure of the English language and in writing pat 
graphs; continues with content of English 1. English 1x meets five hour 
a week and carries 3 semester hours of credit. Total fee, $217 (tuition 
fee of $192 plus additional fee of $25). 


2 English Composition (3) 
Readings and practice in expository and argumentative techniques 
research procedure. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 

11 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. 
Engl 1 or 1x and 2. 


and in 


Prerequisile* 


WORLD LITERATURE 


41—42 Introduction to World Literature (3—3) 
Engl 41: a survey of Western literary heritage from Homer to 
Engl 42: a review of Western literature from the English metaP 
poets to the present. 


Milton: 
pysic? 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


91—92 Introduction to European Literature (3—3) 


Consideration of various types. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1x. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) Eng 


Historical survey. Engl 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War- 


72: from the Civil War to present. Prerequisite: Engl 1 or 1%- 


nna Padi 


Epidemiology and Environmental Health 


airman J.W. Millar, Vivian Gill Professor of Epidemiology and Environmental 
talth; School of Medicine, Telephone 331-6117. 


| Principles of Environmental Health I (2) 


Communicable disease: recognition, mode of spread, general methods of 
control, immunization, quarantine, disinfectants, and insecticides. 


2 Principles of Environmental Health II (2) 


Water, its relationship to man's well-being. Disposal of human wastes— 
excreta and refuse; atmospheric pollution. 


3 Principles of Environmental Health III (2) 


Food, housing (urban and rural), institutional sanitation, radiological 
sanitation, insect vector, and rodent control. 


101 Environmental Sanitary Science I (2) 
Water: general characteristics (urban and rural), treatment and distri- 
bution; public bathing place sanitation; design and function of water 
treatment facilities. 


102 Environmental Sanitary Science II (2) 
Recognition and control of environmental pollution. Treatment and dis- 
posal of human wastes—excreta, refuse, and air. 


103 Environmental Sanitary Science III (2) 
Dairy products and food sanitation; processing, storage, and distribution 
of food. Supervision and training of personnel involved with food and 
the food industry. 


104 Environmental Sanitary Science IV (2) 
Housing, urban and institutional; heating, ventilation, lighting, and noise. 
Study of federal and municipal regulatory aspects. 


21 Fav $ te 
121 Environmental Biostatistics (2) 
Statistical reasoning, collection of data, rates, incidence, and prevalence. 
Generalization of observations and use of measurement data. 


122 Environmental Epidemiology I (2) 


Infectious diseases: bacterial, viral, rickettsial, protozoal, and helminthic. 


5 " r m " 

123 Environmental Epidemiology II (2) 
Zoonoses, deficiency diseases, chronic disease, pneumoconiosis, mental 
health, maternal and child health. 


131 Environmental Epidemiology HI (1) 
Venereal disease: etiology, clinical manifestation's diagnosis; prevention 
and control of syphilis, gonorrhea, chancroid, granuloma, inquinale, and 
LGV, 


141 Public Health Entomology I (2) 


How the arthropods affect man. Study of host-parasite vector relation- 
Ships; principles of systematic biology and basic insect taxonomy and 


81 


toxicology. 
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| h s 

| 142 Public Health Entomology II (2) 

| Identification, life cycles, and bionomics of medically important insects 
| and other arthropods 

| 


143 Public Health Entomology HI (1) 


, : x ; > nally 
Study of chemical, biological, and mechanical control of all medically 
important arthropods 


| 
| | | 144 Public Health Entomology IV (1) 

Prevention and control of rodent infestation; identification, habits, and 
| | relationship to man 


| 151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 
| Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemosporidia -— 
laria), the Haemoflagellates and the metoza (helminths) of medic 


importance. 


| | 152 Public Health Microbiology I (2) 
a , 

Clinical bacteriology, characteristics and identification of the bacteri 

| | volved in disease, study of rickettsia and viruses. 

| | 153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) j 

| Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, food, ? 

the atmosphere. 

| 154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 

Mycology: study of medically important fungi, systematic 


dermatomycoses. 


a im 


mycoses and 


171 Industrial Hygiene I (2) 


S t ; nre, toxic 
Chemical hazards: study of diseases from chemical exposure ' 
dusts, metal fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds. 
172 Industrial Hygiene II (2) dia 
^ : : ng, radia 
Physical hazards: biological effects of low and high temperatures, sure 
tion (electromagnetic, ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, soune, pe 
and atmospheric pollution. 
| 
191 Public Health Administration I (1) nt 
Re Re ;elopmeP" 
Activities and organization; philosophy, background, and develop 


gan ! ba ons, edi- 
Public health activities include vital statistics, laboratory servie» 
cation, nursing, and social services. 


192 Public Health Administration II (1) | cor 

Administrative considerations, including governmental aspects, "n in 
siderations, fiscal management, personnel factors, and public rela 
public health organizations. 


French 


Chai, i 
‘airman: J.F. Burks, Associate Professor of French; A-11, Telephone 676-6330 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 


A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple 
tion of French 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar 


composition, res z of modern French prose. 
3-4 Second-year French (3—3) 


A year course 


) credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of French 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in mod- 
ern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Prerequisite: Fren 


1-2, or two years of high school French. 


51-52 Survey of French Literature and Civilization (3-3) 


Social, artistic, and cultural background of French literature. Lectures, 


readings, recitations, and informal discussions 


Geodesy + 


Pr 
gram 


{dviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone 
96-8720 
5 . a 
12 Plane Surveying (3) 
Theory and practice in measurement of distances, angles, and elevations; 
traversing, leveling, and triangulation; stadia surveying, plane coordinate 


computations, and scellaneous surveying problems. Prerequisite: Mathe- 


matics 6 or equivalent. 


13 Geodetic Surveying (3) 
Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveys; electronic measurements, 
triangulation, trilateration, and precise traverses; geodetic leveling and pre 
cise trigonometric leveling; introduction to geodetic astronomy and to 
least squares adjustment. Prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 21 or 31. 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics and photo- 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted photographs; stere- 
Oscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogrammetric project; 
radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique and terrestrial photog- 
raphy. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12. 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic photogrammetry theory and practice. Stereoscopic plotting instru- 
ments; graphical and computational methods for adjusting strips of aero- 
triangulation; electronic computers. Method of least squares applied to 
Photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17, Math 21 or 31. 


110 Map Projections (3) 
Mathematics of projections; geometry of sphere and ellipsoid; distortions; 
Conic, cylindrical, and azimuthal projections; geodetic projections. Prereq- 
` —. Uisite: Cart 2, Geod 12, Math 24 or 33 


d 
Am] Distered byti 


h ne Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 
ated with t L c 1 - g 


ie Department of Math 
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117 Advanced Photogrammetry (3) 
Analytic photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 18, Math 24 or 33. 


155 Elementary Geodesy (3) 
Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy, with ap 


plication to special problems; computations on an ellipsoid, gravimet) 


r : a] lite 
deflection of the vertical and Laplace’s equation, introduction to satellit 
geodesy. Prerequisite: Geod 13, Math 23 or 33, Phys 30. 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
Principles and formulas for the astronomic determination of longitude 


time, azimuth, and latitude; star catalogues; observing and time recording 
. . x 1600 
instruments; practice in observing and computation. Prerequisite: Ge 


155. 


160 Mathematics of Adjustments and Least Squares (3) 


Types and distribution of errors, Gaussian and Poisson distributions, na 
damentals of matrix algebra with special emphasis on least squares adjus 
ment of geodetic networks. Prerequisite: Geod 155, Math 111. 
161 Adjustments in Geodesy and Photogrammetry (3) 
Advanced adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 
Geography and Regional Science 
jence’ 


Chairman: Marvin Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Se 
1-200, Telephone: 676-6185 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) 


Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world pattern 


” v 
hydrograP™ 
s to man. 


52 World Regions (3) 


+ oS. 
: : : 4 r aq region 
Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world reg 


125 Transportation Geography (3) 
(Formerly Transportation Complexes) sat 
as they appr 


Problems of interaction, diffusion, and information transfer 
in a spatial context. 


126 World Economic Geography (3) 


- calecte 
; là selec 
World patterns and processes underlying the areal structure of 
economic activities 
127 World Population and Settlement (3) res, 
essu 


" : n 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population P 
growth, and migrations. 


132 Natural Resources (3) " 
; r »sources “ 
Implications for society of the areal variations in natural resou 


methods of resource use 


»acutbr4k 
"m m m m we 
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141 Urban Settlement (3) 


Location, functions, and forms of cities; urban-rural relationships; urban 


problems and the history of their development 


146 World Political Geography (3) 
Types and distributions of political systems, the major political units and 
associations of the world, factors which affect relative political power, 


areas of conflict and arbitration 


148 Principles of Geography (3) 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools designed to meet 
specific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical application of geo- 


graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the classroom. 


149 Principles of Photographic Interpretation (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photographic interpretation, survey of the appli- 


cations of imagery application, introduction to nonoptical image forming 


systems 


168 Arctic Regions (3) 
Human and physical aspects of the Arctic regions with respect to natural 
environment and potential resources, present state of development and 
special problems encountered. Given in cooperation with the Arctic In- 
stitute of North America 


Cha; e m 
‘airman: Geza Teleki, Professor of Geology; Bell 3, Telephone: 676-6190 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips as arranged. Survey 
covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology (3) 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Nonlaboratory course for off- 
campus students only. 


4 Introductory Geology (3) 
Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
Off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
instructor. 


125 Marine Geology (3) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; geology of the deep sea; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary 
Processes, and marine environment. Prerequisite for geology majors: 
Geol 1-2: for students in fields other than geology, permission of in- 
Structor, 


141 


Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Principles and theories on the 
abundance, relationships, and distribution of the elements in various rock 
and mineral species. Prerequisite: Geol 115 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; 
Math 21 or 31; Phys 1, 2. Laboratory fee, $12. 


Geophysics* 


Proeram Adviser: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone: 


496-8720 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) 
Introduction to geophysics; origin of the earth, geochronology, seismoloB 
gravity, and geomagnetism. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, Math 22 or 32. 


106 Interpretation Theory—Geophysics (3) 
Development of mathematical and physical foundations for inte 
seismic, gravimetric, and magnetic data. Prerequisite: Geop 105, 
102, Math 24 or 33. 


rpretin£ 


115 Elementary Seismology (3) 
Principles of seismographs; analysis of stress and strain, 
of earthquake seismograms, location of earthquakes; seismic wave - 
earth and the structure of the earth's interior as deduced from geoP he 
ical data, earthquake magnitude energy and intensity, seismic risk an the 
effects of earthquakes, review of earthquake activity throughout 


world. Prerequisite: Geop 105. 
1 


interpretatio? 
s in 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


c» à; i Sr 616 
Chairman: L.G. Seeger, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone 


6195 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) " 
: : hi . . om 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on p easy 
: - A yf eas! 
tion of German 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation € 


prose. 


3—4 Second-year German (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given O “ati 
tion of German 4. Selections from modern German prose; et high 

and review of grammar. Prerequisite: Germ 1-2 or two years 


school German. 
9-10 German Conversation and Composition (3—3) 


51—52 Introduction to German Literature (3—3) 


Health Care Administration 
pone’ 
Chairman: Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; CC-1, Telep 


676-6220 


153-54 Survey of Health Care Organization and Procedures (3-3) "T 
;; conira 
Primarily for students who wish an over-all knowledge of organe, cart 
procedures used in health care policies, hospitals, and long- strato” 
facilities. Not open to Master's candidates in Health Care Adm! 


* Affiliated with the Department of Mathematics 


86 
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202 Introduction to Health Care Administration (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of state, 
national, and community health services; includes medical terminology, 
communicable diseases, environmental sanitation, and biostatistics. 


203 Organization and Management (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). History and cur- 
rent character of institutional health care. Organizational functions and 
structure of various kinds of facilities related to health care administration. 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: B&PA 201. 


205 Hospital Management Procedures (3) 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours) laboratory (2 hours). Departmental 
administration. Survey of hospital law; hospital forms, procedures, and 
systems; and hospital programs pertaining to disaster relief, safety, fire 


prevention. 


209 Health Care Economics and Financial Management (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Economic and financial analysis 
of the interactions between consumers of health care, providers of health 
care, and public and private prepayment and insurance programs. Indus- 
try price structure and the long- and short-term capital requirements of 
health care institutions. 


250 Administration for Mental Care (3) 


Special characteristics of administration required in mental hospitals, psy- 
chiatric sections of general hospitals, mental health clinics, and others. 


Ci i " uc 
eon R.H. Davison, Professor of European History; Stuart 416, Telephone: 
“$230 


í rogbartmental prerequisite: History 39-40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courees: 108 

a 8 and 187 through 196; History 71-72, to courses 167 through 185; either 

Ins.” 39-40, 71-72, or 91-92, to courses 162 through 166. Prerequisite to History 
~ I$ either History 39-40, 91-92, or a background in a science. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Primarily for freshmen. Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural 
history from ancient times to early modern era. Hist 40: from early 
modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both History 
39-40 and 91-92. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 
(Formerly Civilization of the United States) 
Primarily for sophomores. Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 to 1865. 
Hist 72: from 1865 to present. 

91.95 


2 World Civilizations (3—3) 
Hist 91: major civilizations of the world to 1500. Hist 92: Europocen- 
tric and world civilization since 1500. Students cannot receive credit for 

both History 39-40 and 91-92. 
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145—46 History of Russia (3-3) 
Rise and revolution of Russia. Hist 145: the Old Regime, 
Hist 146: Revolution and Soviet rule, since 1881. 


860- 1900. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3—3) 
The European state system; diplomatic practices and relations since = 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great po 
and their statesmen. Hist 149: to 1890. Hist 150: since 1890. Studen 
cannot reecive credit for both History 150 and 157. 


163—64 History of Latin America (3-3) 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 163: through indpend* 
ence. Hist 164: the national period. 


179-80 U.S. Economic History (3—3) 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. 
ment of various sectors in the economy—such as agriculture, a 
tion, manufacturing, and banking—and their interdependence. Hist 
1607-1865. Hist 180: 1865 to present. 


Develop 
transport? 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) ah 
gs WI 


Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes, ; of 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretari? 
state and diplomatic agents. Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: since 1 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) ad 
á " . 4 ant 2 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on cultural development a 
social organization. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist l rester 
ditional societies on the eve of the modern era, their responses tO we 
cultural influences since the mid-19th century 
245—46 Research Seminar: Russia and Europe (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 145—46 or equivalent. 
281-82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3—3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent. 
Humanities — 
r ' ; 1 . 5, Tele 
Faculty Adviser: J.H. Coberly, Professor of American Literature; Stuart 405; 
phone: 676-6630 
1-2 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) «eant 
iscinli c , opaisse 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the Rena works 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion O roltair®: 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, POP® | preud 


Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkega?r, 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures on the major i” 
artistic, economic, and social movements. 


* Interdepartmental course offered by departments of History and Economics 


d 


maesta 
og een a 
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3-4 Classical Humanities (3—3 
Interdisciplinary study of the thought of Greece and Rome. Reading and 
intensive class discussion of five works each semester from the following 
authors: Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Eu 
ripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine Background lectures on the major 


intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


International Affairs’ 


culty Adviser: B.M. Sapin, Professor of International Affairs and Political Science; 
Ulding I, ist floor, Tele phone 676-6240 


0 International Affairs 256, 260, 261, 262, 263, 270, 287, 297, and 299—300 are 
"red only in the War Colleges’ curricula. 


99-100 Research (3-3) 
160 Insurgency: Communist Doctrine and Its Application (3) 
161 Internal Security: the Response to the Communist Insurgency (3) 
162 Totalitarian Control over Populations (3) 
256 Diplomacy Between the World Wars (3) 
260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 
261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 
263 Intercultural Relations (3) 
270 Current Economic Problems (3) 
287 Power Politics in the Pacific (3) 
297 Readings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 


1 
<9 M 
3-300 T hesis Research (3-3) 


airy . 
‘an: J.F, Burks, Associate Professor of French; A-11, Telephone: 676-6330 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) 


A year course: credit towa 
uon of Italian 2. For be 
composition, reading of modern Italian prose. 


rd a degree at this University given on comple- 
iners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, 


Adm 
dm 
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3—4 Second-year Italian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comp: 
tion of Italian 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading in m A 
ern Italian prose, introduction to Italian civilization. Prerequisite: Ital 17* 
or two years of high school Italian. 


le 


51-52 Introduction to Italian Literature (3—3) 


Prerequisite: Ital 4 or equivalent. 


Journalism p 


Chairman: R.C. Willson, Associate Professor of Journalism; Library 407, Telephone: 
676-6225 


146 Government Information (3) 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of t 
formation specialist. Writing and editing for government inform 
operations. 


he it 
ation 


Latin American Civilization—Special Program y 


Program Director: R.C. Burns; Building E, Telephone: 676-7049 arvifl 
Faculty Consultants: C.E. Galbreath, Professor of International Economics; Mar 
Gordon, Associate Professor of Geography and Regional Science; W.H. Kraus, ario 
fessor of Political Science; J.W. Robb, Professor of Romance Languages; ^ rni 
Rodríguez, Professor of Latin American History; H.M. Stout, Professor of Inte 
tional Affairs and Political Science 


101 Latin American Civilization (3) 
A three-week, University-conducted study program in a selecte my 
Latin America, effecting a broad synthesis of history, politics, € no 
geography, language, and literature in order to achieve an understar o 
of contemporary problems and assess national attitudes in the lig in- 
world relations. On-the-spot seminars, guest lectures at universities, cy 
structional visits to government offices, first-hand observation © trast 
country and the operation of its economy, comparisons an con 
among the countries of the area. May be repeated for credit. 


Mathematics : 


. 616 
e: vis e: 6 
Chairman: Hewitt Kenyon, Professor of Mathematics; Monroe 422, Telephon 
6235 

it 

I woe credi 

No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college night! 

if the student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for ? 


numbered course. 
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Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 101 
t y " " 
9 200 without the permission of the Chairman of th 


Department 

is prerequisite to courses in 
Mathematics from 101 to 200. Exception to this regulation may be made for 
lathematics 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in 
Mathemati Depar it 
‘OUrses 


e 
33 


Departmental prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or 


cs should consult with 


about early completion of these 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one year 


each of high school algebra and high school geometry 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of 


ebra and one year of high school 


geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor) 
9 General Mathematics I (3) 
For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Logic, 
sets, number systems. Prerequisite: two years of high school mathe- 
matics. 
10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Statistics and probability, exponents and logarithms, trigonometry. Pre- 
requisite: Math 9. 
15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 
Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school mathematics. 
16 Finite Mathematics II (3) 
Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear pro 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Math 15. 
*^ 
2] Calculus I (3) 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry, Differentiation of algebraic 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Math 3 and 6; or two years of 
high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year 
of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. 


*22 Calculus II (3) 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applica 
lions, topics in analytic geometry, techniques of integration. Prerequisite: 
Math 21. 


*23 Calculus III (3) 


Techniques of integration, vector concepts, improper integrals, polar co- 


ordinates, infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 22. 


“24 Calculus IV (3) 


Solid geometry, multiple integration and partial differentiation with ap- 
Plications, line and surface integrals, differential equations. Prerequisite: 
Math 23; with departmental permission, students may register con- 


currently in Math 23 and 24. 


With the f 3, and 24 will be 


all semester, 1969, the sequence Mathematics 


rate of one course a semester with Mathematics 30 


STUDIES 
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*30 Precalculus (3) 
Logic, set theory, real number system, inequalities, basic analytic geo 


Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, an 
3 and 6; or one and one 


me 


try, functions and relations 
exponential functions. Prerequisite: Math 


half vears of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, 9? 
one-half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent 
*31 Calculus of One Variable (3) 
dental 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcen y 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30 or eq" 


alent.! 

*32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Partial derivatives, multiple integrals, infinite series. Prerequisite: 
34. 


Math 


*33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 


Elementary linear algebra, vectors, and matrices, Vector calculus, 
1^5 


function theory. Prerequisite: Math 32 


implicit 


*34 Introduction to Linear Algebra (3) 


Linear functions, solutions of equations, dimension and rank, 


deter minant 
ee ; 3 
Prerequisite: Math - 


eigenvalues, quadratic forms, change of basis 
permission Of instructor. 

111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Differential equations, linear algebra. 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) f 
Fourier series, Laplace transformation, partial differential equations. 

requisite: Math 111, 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, 
rices with polynomial elements, similarity of matrices. 


Janna. MR 
equivalence: 


134 Introduction to Boundary Value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, €! 
the theoretical foundations. 


is on 
mphasis o 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 


. : . valent. 
Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivale 
153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 
171 Vector Analysis (3) 
and 24 will 
* Beginning with the fall semester, 1969, the sequence Mathematics 21, 22, 23, won 5 
replaced at the rate of one course a semester with Mathematics 30, 31, 32, 33, and , ed ate 


t Mathematics 30 may be waived as a prerequisite requirement by examinati 


Music 


Eme George Steiner, Associate Professor of Music; FF-10, Telephone: 676- 
a 5 


3 Introduction to Music (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 


materials of music 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 


sis of selected literature 


Oceanogra phy* 


b, 
Opr " 
Sram Adviser 


49 Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics; Telephone: 
6-8720 


101-2 Elementary Oceanography (3-3) 

Chemical and physical properties and composition of sea water, heat 
budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, water masses, general 
circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, propagation of light, subma- 
rine topography, sea floor deposits, biological classifications, and marine 
ecology. Spectrum of ocean waves from capillary through tidal, including 
interna] waves. Observations and reduction; history and interrelationships 
between marine sciences. Prerequisite to Ocea 101: Math 21 or 31, Phys 
l. Prerequisite to Ocea 102: Geol 1 or 3 


110 Ocean Dynamics (3) 


All aspects of physical oceanography except waves and tides. Subjects of 
Physical and chemical properties of sea water, underwater sound, and 
Propagation of light. Emphasis on hydrodynamic equations, statics and 
kinematics, currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation 


^ . 29 "p< 
and water masses of oceans. Prerequisite: Math 22 or 32, Ocea 101. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
All aspects of waves and tides; survey of tidal theory and analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Math 24 or 33, Ocea 102. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
Biological science as related to marine environment. Prerequisite: Ocea 
102. 
113 Marine Geophysics (3) 
(Formerly Marine Seismology) 
Principles of geophysical measurements and interpretation, earthquake 
Seismology, sound propagation, seismic refraction, and reflection at sea. 
Elastic wave propagation considerations in liquid and solid media. Sound 
transmission with special application to SOFAR channel studies. Selected 
reflection and refraction studies offshore; geophysical investigations of 
some recision Depth Recorder (PDR), 


selected trenches Instruments, I.C., F 


93 


* A Physical Education fee of $4.50 a semester is required for registration in on 
activity courses. 
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etc. A description of the specialties in the discipline of earthquake % 
mology and their application in furthering knowledge of the earth's 
terior. Prerequisite: Geop 105, Phys 1; or permission of instructor. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition y 
* . * a . "vc u 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition, and variation, carbonate CY 
geochemistry, and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


Philosophy 
Chairman: Thelma Z. Lavine, Elton Professor of Philosophy; Rice 602, Telepho 
676-6266 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) - 
Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social — $2: 
ments since the Renaissance. Phil 51: theories of knowledge. pr 1 
theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken independent y 


Physical Education 
. " r { n: sll 
Chairman for men: V.J. DeAngelis, Professor of Physical Education for Men: 
lelephone: 676-6250 


E ome 
Chairman for women: Loretta Stallings, Professor of Physical Education for W 


K-20, Telephone: 676-6280 
*5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) 
Two periods of supervised activity a week. May be repeated 
not to exceed 4 semester hours. 


for credi! 


*6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) caries TEC 
Classes for first-year students meet three periods a week in activillé " 
ommended on the basis of the physical education placement e from 
for second-year students meet two periods a week and are chos not 10 
the activities offered each semester. May be repeated for cred! 
exceed 4 semester hours. 


10 


— 


Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) lic ation 
For Elementary Education and Physical Education majors. 4 pop? s: 
of child growth and development for school and playgroum P ui men! 
philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities an 
evaluation. 


215 Administration of High School Athletics (3) conte’ 
Open only to majors in Physical Education. Lecture (2 hours), s 
ence (1 hour). For the prospective high school athletic direc ion 
philosophy, principles, and procedures essential for the administra 
development of a sound athletic program. E the 
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258 Safety Education Care and Prevention (3) 
Care and prevention of athletic injuries, school safety, first aid, and lia- 
bility. Leads to Instructor Certification in First Aid 

5 r ; r . > " 

263 Basic Simulation— Driver Education (3) 


Orientation and psychological foundations of simulator instruction. Op- 
eration, care, and preventive maintenance; organization and administra- 
tion of a driver education simulator program 


Physics 


CI 
“Nair, ý : : T 
6275 man: Julian Eisenstein, Professor of Physics; Corcoran 102, Telephone: 676- 


A Departme 


"tme s 
3n nte 
200 tal 


ntal prerequisite: Physics 31-32 or equivalent, and consent of a de- 
adviser, are prerequisite to all courses in Physics numbered from 101 to 


1 General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Math 6. Laboratory fee, $11. 


2 General Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Prerequi- 
Site: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. 


9. : 4 
10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2% hours). Classical through modern as- 
tronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying astronomical 


Systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. Laboratory 
fee, $11 a semester. 


30 Introductory Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 


Introduction of concepts in modern physics and laboratory techniques nec- 
essary for the more advanced work in Physics 31 through 52. Prerequisite: 
Phys | or equivalent and one semester of calculus. Physics 1 may be 
Waived on the basis of the College Entrance Examination Board Achieve- 
ment Test or by a departmental examination prior to registration. Labora- 
lory fee, $11. 

3]. 

1~32 Introduction to Theoretical Physics (2-2) (Campus Course) 


Theoretical Structure of physics, emphasis on appropriate analytical tech- 
niques, Prerequisite: two semesters of calculus and Phys 30. 


5] 


-59 . 
52 Introduction to Experimental Physics (2-2) (Campus Course) 


Experiments and lectures on the basic phenomena of physics and tech- 
niques of experimentation. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or 30, and two semes- 
ters of calculus. Material fee, $11 a semester. 


l 
61 Mechanics I (3) (Campus Course) 


Mechanics of 


l mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, conservation 
aws, 


Euler’s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and elements of 
"Erange's and Hamilton’s equations. 
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162 Mechanics II (3) (Campus Course) 


Basic aspects of elasticity and fluid dynamics, strain tensor, stres 
equations of equilibrium, elastic waves, ideal and viscous fluids. 


$ tenso 


163 Optics (3) (Campus Course) , 
à ^ " :e fields 
Oscillations and waves, energy and momentum of the electromagnetic n 
interference, diffraction, geometrical optics, optics of crystals and 0 
media, dispersion. 


Political Science 


á ' ne 
Chairman: W.H. Kraus, Professor of Political Science; Government 403, Teleph? 
676-6290 


on in 
Departmental prerequisite: Political Science 5-6 is prerequisite to courses 


Political Science numbered from 101 to 200. 


5—6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) zn 
P Sc 5: structure, powers, and processes of the American political $ 
tem—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, 
parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. P. Sc 6: ems 
and study of politics—theories, forms, and processes of political syst 
international relations and political ideologies. 


103 Metropolitan Government and Politics (3) 
Political changes and processes in metropolitan areas; emphast 
gional and sub-regional government institutions. 


$ on m 


111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) "m 
Introduction to the government and politics of the principal consti det! 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and -— sy* 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other West Euro 
tems and the communist government of East Germany 


al 


*112 Comparative Government and Politics (3) ations 
inist 2 


Introduction to the government and politics of the commi rope 
emphasis on the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Eu 
121-22 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3-3) mic 1 
` : : - ono! 

P Sc 121: separation of powers, federal-state relationships, econ 
ulation. P Sc 122: political and civil rights. 
125 Legislative Organizations (3) jte of 
M ^ i : 
Congress: constitutional aspects, legal analysis of make-up, p prepa” 
ganization. Political and parliamentary procedures used in ! 
tion and enactment of legislation. 
126 The American Presidency (3) at of the 
~ E A : sve me d 
Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation; develo ti rel? 
institution; the selection process; emphasis on legislative-eX 
tions. of 
pong) 3044 t for only ont ' 
€ 


* Political Science 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credi 


the three may be applied toward a degree 


aA a bass 


» 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 97 


145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 


Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
elections, devices for organizing the government 


146 Political Pressures and Public Reactions (3) 


Public opinion, special interest lobbies, and pressure groups as they oper- 
ate on government to influence public policy 


151 Public Administration (3) 


Theory and practice of gove 


umental administration and its relation to 
other public and private organizations and interests; introduction to or- 
ganization theory and behavior 


167 U.S, Foreign Policy (3) 


Constitutional and political factors that determine the formulation, execu- 
tion, and substance of U.S foreign policy 


171 International Politics (3) 


International actors, international and domestic environments of foreign 


Policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. 


172 International Organization (3) 


Development and operations of the United Nations, regional organizations, 
and functional international organizations 
181-82 Public International Law and Organizati - 
? ganization (3—3) 
Survey of the public law of nations. P Sc 181: emphasis on the law of 
Peace. P Sc 182: attention to neutrality and the so-called law of war. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 


Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa 


19 A sgt H 
| Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Domestic and international politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, 
Iran, and Israel 


192 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Libya, 
"EYPt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


16 ~ : 
93 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 
Domestic an 


n d international politics of the major states in the area, par- 
ticu] 


ar reference to India 
194 c: 
4 Governments of € hina and Japan (3) 
Institutions and processes of the government of contemporary China and 
EL with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
Students cannot receive credit for both Political Science 194 and 162. 
Eo. 
^ Seminar: Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Selected topics in comparative political institutions and politics. Each se 


meste i 
Nester is devoted to a selected cot 
Problem, 


itry or significant institutional or policy 
Attention is directed to questions of method. 
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233 Seminar: Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic government and 
politics. Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite: P Sc 229 or permission 
instructor, 


271-72 Problems in International Organizations (3—3) 


P Sc 271: analysis of the political dimension of international org j 
tions; special reference to the United Nations. P Sc 272: examination i 
the operational and administrative aspects of international organizatio 


ani” 


special reference to regional and functional bodies. 


*283 Topics in International Law (3) 


Consideration of theory, problems, and cases in the public law of n 
including the law of peace and the law of war. 


ations 


'285 Diplomacy since World War II (3) 


Recent changes in diplomatic procedures and objectives as compa 
those of earlier periods. 


red with 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Psychology 


20 
Chairman: B.I. Levy, Professor of Psychology; Monroe 405, Telephone: 676-63 
all othe! 


Departmental prerequisite: Psychology 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to ‘cite 
jis 


courses in Psychology. Six semester hours in Psychology courses are prereq 
Psychology courses numbered above 100. 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) per 


‘ 2 ‘vation, £F 
Introduction to psychology of personality. Principles of motivatio rp. 
sonality development, social and cultural factors, assessment an 
tion of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 4 the 
a 


Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) socitl! 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the 
zation process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 

101 Abnormal Psychology (3) j malad 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types x in PY 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hour 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. 

112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) bá with 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolesce ms. 
emphasis on applications of psychology to solution of such P 


* Offered in War College programs only 


=a ** ^a 
we e e reat 


PUBLIC 


ADMINISTRATION 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 


Current learning theories and issues. 


129 Motivational Factors in Personality (3) 


Survey of basic principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis on 
applications to counseling. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 


Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel man- 
agement, human engineering, employee motivation, and productivity. 


145 Psy chology of Management (3) 


Introduction to principles of industrial organizations and personnel selec- 
uon. Departmental prerequisite waived. 


151 Social Psy chology (3) 
Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 


behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
Ism, and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 


Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of 
receptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. 


bua: 
üblic Administration 


Cho; 
lairmap. 
T lan; 


el K.E. Stromsem, Professor of Public Administration; Government 201, 


“Phone: 676.6295 


213 Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral part 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the Courts, 
interest groups, political parties, and the public in the administrative proc- 
ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


2 M Li . ^ 
<ISC omparative Administrative Systems (3) 
Examination and analysis of the administrative systems of selected foreign 


80vernments; attention to practices applicable to administration in the 
United States. 


2 1 . . 
*18 Seminar: Developmental Administration II (3) 


Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one country to 
another. Political and administrative development. Unilateral and multi- 
lateral approaches. The role of the innovator. Strategies of administra- 
live development. 


N 
N 


Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government, emphasis on staff responsibilities 
and relationships and internal organization and control. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of bureaucracy; dysfunctions 
ism; approaches to policy guidance and leadership, particularly in larg 
public organizations; influence and control systems. 
231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 
: y y :An in the 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration in a 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, place, 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other perso 
functions. 
232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 
e n in gov 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems "- 1 
ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and interge 
mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of perso 
systems. 
233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) in 
m ies 
Analysis of manpower resources. Research projects and case studi p 
ways and means of increasing employee potential; use of training 
grams, executive development, incentive systems 
235 Technological Change and Manpower (3) ris 
a 


: : A a s 
Research, discussion, and readings dealing with manpower problem thes 
aluation © 


ing from automation and other technological changes. Ev oductiV 
developments in government and business; their implications for pr rel 
ity, employment, training and education, and personnel and industri’ gb- 
tions. Analysis of economic, political, and social factors influencing 

lic and private industry manpower policies 


246 Urban Dynamics (3) mine the 
Forces that lie behind economic decisions which in turn deter 
development of cities. 

7? 2 1 ~È HE i ne j 

248 Financing Metropolitan Services (3) pcal go 


en : i ance of ! 
Analysis of the structure and administration of public finance o 
ernments. 


249 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) 


ts 9 
: : : : avelo men 
Examination of public administration at the local level. Develop 


trends growing out of the changing urban pattern. 


250 Administration in Metropolitan Area Governments I (3) te polit! 
Examination of newly emerging political and social groups pxaminatiof A 


areas and their relations to governmental administration. d 249 of 
federal programs in metropolitan areas. Prerequisite: 
mission of instructor. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) n nf 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices à; nd pudge!! 

budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, 
their role in the management process. 


RELIGION 101 


252 Problems in Planning, Programming, and Budgeting (3) 


Intensive analysis of development 


ts in federal planning, programming, and 
budgeting; application of new tools in the 
t 


the decision-making process; evalu- 


ation of 


254 Seminar: Financial Management in the Federal Service (3) 


Functions and inte central federal financial management 


al roles, controllership func- 
al management. 


agencies, their pol 


ti n ) 
ions, and stand: 


n financi 


5 y . . . a . 
460 Seminar: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 


Analysis in depth of factors and processes involved in policy development 


Ion to Selected areas of 


, 


With particular attent ational policy; development 


of 


agency goals and object 


" . * 05 > 
*61 The Public and the Administrator (3) 
Nature of the public interest, ways of determining public opinion, public 
Opinion and the decision-maki Ocess, theories and methods of working 


With the public, interest groups, public relations and information pro- 


nr 
p 


grams. 
262 Semi i > ic Poli 

< seminar: Science, Technology, and Public E olicy (3) 

The impact of 


science and technology upon public administration in terms 
of both ad 


ministrative practice and national policies. 


^?) > " ` " . : im i 1 

“98 Case Studies in Public Administration (3) 
Analysis and discussion of problems in public management by use of the 

Case method. 

200 "7r r " " 

“99 Thesis Seminar (3) 


Examination of thesis stand rds, research philosophy and methodology. 


300 1 hesis Research (3) 


Religion 


C). 
Arm 
n R.G Jones, Professor of Religion; O-12, Telephone: 676-6325 
f p 
9 The 1 
The Old Testament (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 


development of religious ideas, institutions, and outstanding personalities. 
10" “a 
The New Test 
Study of New 
Pose, dominant 
ture, and 


ament (3) 
Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
significance of the Gospels and Epistles 
21 Introdu ti 

s ction to Re 
lraditiona] 
modern sc 
Blon in tod 


ligious Thought (3) 
religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 


ientific ar intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 


ay $ society 
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59—60 History of Religions (3—3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. Rel 5?: 
primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, Buddhist 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Rel 60: religions of the West and NE! 
East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Chairman: C.A. Moser, Associate Professor of Russian; GG-10, Telephone: 616 


6335 


1-2 First-year Russian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on an 
pletion of Slavic 2. Beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar 4 
pronunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. 
tening comprehension and oral practice. 


com: 


*1S-2S Scientific Russian for Beginners (3—3) 


i ; i i od- 
An introduction to the essentials of Russian grammar and reading of m 
ern scientific texts. 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3—3) » 
A ‘ 4: ; " om" 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given On cial 
pletion of Slavic 4. Systematic review of grammar. Study of spe 
problems of Russian morphology and syntax. Oral and written y= 
on assigned topics. Prerequisite: Slav 1-2 or two years of high $ 


Russian. 

9-10 Russian Conversation and Composition (3—3) 4 

: : : A scite; Slay 

Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequisite: S 
or permission of instructor., 

91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) agh 
` 2 : n : ro 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest periods throne 


literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lecture, 
tation, and discussion—in English. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Slav 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. Prerequisite: 


10 or equivalent. 


161—62 Russian Culture (3-3) 


Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancient Russ! 
sent—in English. Lecture, recitation, discussion, and individual Te 
assigned topics. 


to pre 
ws 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


(Slav 165 and 166 replace former 165 Soviet Literature) flit 
ate O 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920's. The f liter 


; : Rt > lan 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year P 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. » 
7 in Slavic gä 
* This is a special course. It cannot serve as a prerequisite to any advanced course 
guages and Literatures 


SOCIOLOGY 103 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
(Slav 165 and 166 replace former 165 Soviet Lite rature) 


Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. 


193-94 Introduction to Slavic (non-Russian) Literature—in English (3-3) 


An examinatoin of non-Russian Slavic literatures from their beginnings 
to the present day. Emphasis on themes, ideas, and styles particular to each 
literature. The impact of national events and culture on each. 


Sociology 


hairm 3 ^ = š 
arman R.G. Brown, Professor of Sociology; Chapin 203, Telephone: 676-6345 
Dep 


Othe artmental prerequisite: Sociology 1 and either 2 or 61 are prerequisite to all 
Tc i 


ourses in Sociology 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3—3) 


Soc 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behavior. Sur- 
vey of fields within sociology. Soc 2: analysis of major social problems 
confronting the United States; factors producing social problems, their 
nature and treatment. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 
Sociological factors and processes which relate to physical and mental 
health and disease, analysis of patterned social relationships in the field 
of health and medicine, the hospital as a social system. 

126 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. 


127 Population Problems (3) 


Composition of populations, trends in population growth and population 
Pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population policies—eugenics and birth control. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. 


130 Social Stratification: Class and Status (3) 


Nature of class structure, patterns of status, prestige relations, differential 
Class behavior, analysis of comparative social structure and social mobil- 


ity, 
131 Social Institutions (3) 


Functional analysis of basic social institutions: family, education, religion, 
*conomy, and state in the structure of American society. 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from an institutional and organizational 
perspective and as agencies of socialization; relationships of education 
general to society, including technological, communal, and subcultul 
components. 


134 Marriage and the Family (3) 
Courtship as a social process, marriage and marital adjustment, devo 
ment of the family, parent-child relations, family problems, disorganiz 
tion, divorce and family reorganization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) ; 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, tral 
ing schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
(Formerly Soc 51) d 
Nature and distribution of crime, police and court systems, prisons an 
reformatories; treatment and prevention of crime. 

138 Social Disorganization (3) 


Analysis of factors contributing to disruption of social groups, instit 
and communities; study of attempts to establish social controls to pr 
minimize, or mitigate the effects of socially disruptive conditions 
events. 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) P 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Sociale 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative program 1n 
munity, courts, and schools. 

141 Social Research Methods (3) 


Introduction to scientific method in the development of social theo 
the solution to social problems. 


ution* 
even 


ry and 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
(Formerly Development of Social Theory) po 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory’ die 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific CÓ 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 61. 


Spanish* EG 
.6330 | 
Chairman: J.F. Burks, Associate Professor of French: A-1 1, Telephone: 676-6: 
1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given e ram 


pletion of Spanish 2. For beginninrs. Pronunciation, conversation, 
mar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. 


* on 
7? Pa at a d 
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3-4 Second-year Spanish (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Spanish 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading of 
modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Prerequisite: 
Span 1-2 or two years of high school Spanish. 


51-52 Sury ey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) 
Social, artistic, and cultural background of Spanish literature. Lectures, 
readings, recitations, and informal discussions. 


Special Education 


Chai 
lairmap. Perry Botwin, Professor of Special Education; S-30, Telephone: 676-6170 


201 Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with the exceptional child 
and to help them become aware of the various educational modifications 
necessary to accommodate such children in a school program. 

> 


202 Nature and Needs of the Mentally Retarded (3) 
Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation. Causa- 
tion and diagnosis of retardation and its psychological and sociological 
implications as they apply to the child, his parents, and the family con- 
stellation. Admission by permission of instructor. 


> . " A 
203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) 
Educational methods and curricula for the mentally retarded at different 
maturational levels. Organization and planning of instructional activities; 
selection and preparation of materials. Admission by permission of in- 
| structor. 


9 ^ 2 ^ — " " 
“40 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral Problems (3) 
(Formerly Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed) 
| Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral problems 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contemporary 
| Special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. 


“42 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 

Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducational techniques 
of teaching emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, interpersonal 
interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group factors 
in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate teaching 
Methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. 


250 Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials (3) 
Lectures and laboratory practice in specialized techniques and materials 
for exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor. 
251 Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) 
Psychosocial considerations in the education of exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


260 Characteristics of Children with Crippling or Other Health 


Impairment (3) ) 
(Formerly Nature and Needs Ill: Crippled or Health-impaired Children 
Characteristics of children whose needs must be met in special classroom 
settings in home, school, and hospital. Principles of learning â$ el 
affect the education and diagnosis of these children. psychologic 
implications of crippling conditions. Prerequisite: S Ed 201 and perm 
sion of instructor. 


Teaching Crippled, Cerebral-palsied, and Other Health-impaired 
Children (3) 


Programs, methods, and materials for teaching children with ort 
cerebral-palsied, and other health-related disorders. Admission by P€ 
sion of instructor. 


N 
ON 


hopaedic 


280 Characteristics of Children with Learning Disabilities (3) 
Identification of disabilities which may interfere academically, 
emotionally with children's normal development. Admission by 
sion of instructor. 


socially; E 


281 Diagnosis of Educational Needs of Children with Learning 
Disabilities (3) 
Study of available instruments for making educational assessmen 
diagnostic evaluations. Admission by permission of instructor. 


ts and 


282 Teaching Children with Learning Disabilities (3) dren 
Programs, methods, and materials for the educational needs of chi 
with learning disabilities. Admission by permission of instructor. 


298 Workshop in Education and Psychology of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children (3) 
Contemporary theory and practice in public school programm 
children with behavior problems. 


ing f^ 


299 Workshop in Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Theory and practice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. 
models, techniques, and problems relevant to implementation 
sidered. 


Rationale 
are © 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, evalu" 
istration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; program 
tion and supervision. Admission by permission of instructor. 


304 Recent Research and Trends in Exceptional Children (3) 


jque 
Emphasis on research methodology and considerations. The uniqu Pc 


: : : : r 

lems of doing research with exceptional children. Sources ot ssion of 
funds and procedures for obtaining them. Admission by permi 
instructor. 


306 Guidance and Counseling of Exceptional Children (3) 
Educational, mental, social, and vocational guidance of excep 
dren. Admission by permission of instructor, 


tional chil 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 107 


308 Instructional Media and Technology in Education: Past, Present, and 
Future Relationships and Implications (3) 
A review and consideration of technological developments as they affect 
special education; consideration of operating principles of various kinds 
of hardware, including printing, audio-visual equipment, television, and 
computers; status of software for use with hardware. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 


342 Advanced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) 


Concepts in the education of emotionally disturbed children. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 


345 Public School Consultation and Program Planning for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children (3) 
Exploration of mental health consultation models in public schools, in- 
service training programs for educational personnel, and special program- 
ming for behaviorally disordered children in the schools. Lectures, dis- 
cussion, and extensive field work experience. Admission by permission of 
instructor. 


350 Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) 
Theory and practice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Rationale, 
models, techniques, and problems relevant to implementation. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. 


362 Advanced Seminar: Learning Disabilities and Neurological 
Impairment (3) 

Study in depth of learning disabilities. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. 

364 Curriculum Needs and Teaching Techniques for Children with 
Neurological Impairment and Other Learning Disabilities (3) 
Educational needs; materials, techniques, and procedures. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 


Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understanding 
roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. 


Speech and Drama 


hai 
"man: G.F, Henigan, Professor of Speech; Auditorium 6, Telephone: 676-6350 


l Effective Speaking (3) 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, developing confidence and 
poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. Record- 
ing fee, $2. 

> Ln : : 

2 Persuasive Speaking (3) 
Continuation of Speech and Drama 1, emphasis on the principles and 


techniques—logical and psychological—of accommodating ideas to an 
audience and audiences to ideas. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1. 


108 COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. Analysis 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to study 9 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in problems 0 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4. 


Parliamentary Procedure and Group Participation (3) 

Principles and procedures for effective speech communication to function 
successfully at various levels of responsibilty in academic, social, polt 
sional, civic, or business organizations. Prerequisite: Sp&D 1 or 11, 
permission of instructor. 


9 


*111 Effective Speech Communication (3) 
The tools and principles of effective speech communication, 
practice in the organization, delivery, and evaluation of presen 
commonly encountered by professional personnel. Not open to S 


including 
tations 


majors. 
121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 
ome 8 r à $; 
Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small go 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 6 hours 
speech or permission of instructor. 
Statistics 
zi ; Pu dri i-a ; 616 
Chairman: Solomon Kullback, Professor of Statistics; Chapin 103, Telephone: 
6355 
k AX ; » urses 
Departmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to co 
in Statistics numbered below 100. 
rse) 


*51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) (Campus Cou 
ns, 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributio theses, 
scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypo 
correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $9. 


+52 Mathematics of Finance (3) (Campus Course) í 
i a i 3, si 
Interest and discount, annuities, valuation of stocks and bonds, 
funds, amortization, valuation of depletable assets, depreciation. 


pking 


101-2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, element 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical 


a of 
ary principles 
decisions. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. 
differential and integral calculus. 


sampling n 
erequis 


* This course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group 
+ Statistics 101-2; Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3), which is 


substituted. 


offered off campus, 


SWEDISH 109 


109-10 Quality Control and Reliability Techniques (3—3) 
Statistical methods and probability models for quality control and reliabil- 
ity applications. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or 107. 
111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 
Statistical processes as tools in decision making in areas of economics and 
business. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or permission of instructor. 
112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 


Case work to illustrate quantitative procedures for solution of economic 
and business problems. Prerequisite: Stat 111 or equivalent. 


Swedis 


sudirman: L.G. Seeger, Associate Professor of German; Rice 408, Telephone: 676- 


1-2 First-year Swedish (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Swedish 2. Essentials of Swedish grammar, conversation, com- 
Position, and reading of simple prose. 


_ 


min » 
istere 
Ted by the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
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HISTORY 


e m i ea a jan 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Columb 


College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was de i- 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Washington n 
versity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
bears, is an intangible one. . sisted 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insis he 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal City. There 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students fror 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing a 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, o 
as the theory of republican government. To further the materialization 9 any 
hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Comp 0 
“towards the endowment of a University to be established within the -— if 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Governme The 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards 1t. ass 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company P' 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. great 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily 9Y a 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of de llege in 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a CONE 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy o ritioned 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of à site an 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 


* L - , 2 * 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821 
sons 


rante 
Bro safe- 


very 
guard the College's nonsectarian character it provided "That pos all any 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; gon Imittanc? 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused antag 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, ot » 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. | olleg^ 
During the entire time when the institution was known às Columbian f acres 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 8 di rom 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending a poo! 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. T he Medic? © 
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Was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian University period, 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains there. 

During the last half century the University’s present plant has been developed 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

he area is not without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 

tesident Monroe, who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first 
lésident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 

ty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washing- 
lon selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
* had hoped to see established 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


George Washington University includes eleven colleges, schools, and divisions, 
as follows. 3 i 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences*, through its lower and upper divi- 
sons, offers four-year programs in the arts and sciences leading to the degrees 
E achelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and (in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital) Bachelor of Science in Medical 
à “Anology. The lower division also provides the first two years of the prelegal 
the remedical programs; the preprofessional work required for admission » 
ti School of Education, the School of Government and Business Administra- 
' and the School of Public and International Affairs; and a terminal Asso- 


eo in Arts curriculum in Accounting. Columbian College also has academic 
Sdiction Over off-campus programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of 
venera] Studies, Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health, Bc chelor of 
gence in Geodetic and Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in 
je Mography, [hese off-campus programs are administered by the College of 
nera] Studies. 
le 


S arc Draduate School of Arts and S ience s* offers advanced study aa T 

Of ) pending to the degrees of Master of Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master 
“Ic, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 

icine. School of Medicine* offers work leading to the degree of Doctor of Med- 


lor. E National Law Center offers courses leading to the degrees of Juris Doc- 
(Amer: eT of Laws, Master of Comparative I aw, Master of Verte Law 
Continui Practice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Tp. 08 Legal Education. 


he School 


of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
Bree of B 
aln 


Education offers undergraduate programs leading to the de- 
achelor of Arts in Education and Bachelor of Science in Physical Ed- 


“Slump, 
Mbia l i ; 
fy, the an College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences cox pene 
Medi School of Medicine in offering the combined degrees of (1) Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
Sine and (5 


) Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine 
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cation: 


ucation; graduate studies leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Edu 
jon. 


Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Educat 

The School of Government and Business Administration offers undergrad 
ate programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Business Administration an 
graduate programs leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Government 
Master of Arts in Health Care Administration, Master of Business Administra 
tion, Master of Public Administration, Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
the Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration; the degrees of Doctor 
of Business Administration and Doctor of Public Administration. The schoo! 
also has academic jurisdiction over off-campus programs leading to the follow” 
ing degrees: Bachelor of Science in General Studies, Master of Science in : 
ministration, and Master of Science in Business Administration. These 9'* 
campus programs are administered by the College of General Studies. g 

The School of Public and International Affairs offers undergraduate pro 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate programs leading 
to the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies and the degree ^ 


p " digg oe me us 
Master of Arts. The School has academic jurisdiction over the ofi-camp 
ational Affair? 


The College of General Studies supplements the adult education prog": 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conferences, § his 
and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit programs: Cok 
College also administers the off-campus programs over which Columbian inis- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business A mic 
tration, and the School of Public and International Affairs have acade 
jurisdiction. 

The Division of University Students makes availa 
candidates for degrees in this University. 

The Summer Sessions. 


; not 
ble courses for students 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


met <a ; ; s » ncy 

George Washington University is accredited by its regional accrediting age 

the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. ( Uni- 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association © : 


versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Bo full 
aintaineC . 


The School of Government and Business Administration has m jin" 
membership in the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business plic 
istration since 1961. It joined the Council on Graduate Education for ic 


Administration in 1966. By invitation, the School became a charter » sse 
member of the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business dents 
bly in 1968. The programs in Public Accounting designed to prepare ee stat? 
for Certified Public Accountants examinations have been approve by he, gim 
boards of New York and of Maryland. The program in Health Care A Hos 
istration has been accredited by the Association of University Programs 1P 
pital Administration since 1962. 


LOCATION 


est 
four blocks kc 


George Washington University is in downtown Washington, f rk 
xtensive pa 


of the White House and east of the Potomac River with its e 


x y y wa "e 
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Within a few blocks are the buildings housing the offices of many of the de- 
Partments of the Government. 


GOVERNMENT 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a self-perpetuating 
ard of Trustees, with the President of the 1 niversity as an ex officio member. 

* members of the Board are named for a period of three years and are 
ded into three classes. The members of one class are elected at each annual 
meeting to fill the places of the members whose terms of office expire. Two 
Members of each class are nominated by the Alumni Association. 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


ite objectives of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
i themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
3 £0 promote the general welfare of the University. 
vs Bible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
Y and who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
of k has been a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff 
bers, University, or of the Board of Trustees of the L niversity. Active mem- 
ers “re those eligible members who are current contributors to or life mem- 
Cae the George Washington University General Alumni Association, the 
n Association of any school of the University, or contributors to the 
nnua] Support Program. ] 
20006 Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


d All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 


ilum * Occupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Rdw. : 
y i Karrick Morris, LL.D., Chairman 
ps Emory Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Vice Chairman 
Ames M 


John atlack Mitchell, M.A., Secretar) 
W. Thompson, Jr., B.A., Assistant Secretar) 
Obe 3 
Wy, ert Calhoun Baker, LL.D. 
Keith Bradford, B.A., LL.B 


"10 
leg Mer Maxwell Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 


herd Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., D.C.L. 
Miss » Cassin Carusi, M.A., J.D. 
Don, a Queline Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
— D: : Cook, B.A., M.B.A., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
Harry ilmore Dowling, B.A., M.D., Sc.D. 
— AR Duncan 


No, 
Min 
ate 
d by the Alumni 
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John Bonner Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. d 

Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University, & 
officio 

Mrs. Katharine Graham, B.A. 

Melville Bell Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 

Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D.. LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 

Joseph H. Hirshhorn 

John Edgar Hoover, LL.M., LL.D., Sc.D., D.C.L. 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 

Lewellyn A. Jennings 

David Matthew Kennedy, LL.B., B.A., LL.D 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 

Franklin Jerome Lunding, LL.B., LL.D 

Jeremiah Milbank, Jr., B.A., M.B.A. 

Godfrey Leon Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 

Sidney Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Charles E. Smith 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

William Gregg White, B.S. in C.E. 

John Johnston Wilson, LL.B 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B. 

Stephen Russell Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 

James Otis Wright, B.S., J.D. 

Eugene M. Zuckert, B.A., LL.B., LL.D., Sc.D. 


HONORARY TRUSTEES 


Walter Maximillian Bastian, LL.B., LL.D. 
Newell Windom Ellison. B.A.. LL.B., LL.D 
Charles Carroll Glover, Jr., M.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Alfred Henry Lawson, LL.B., LL.D. 

John Keown McKee 

Benjamin Mosby McKelway, Litt.D. 
Walter George Ross, LL.D. 

Sidney William Souers, B.A., LL.D. 

Lewis L. Strauss, Sc.D., LL.D., L.H.D 
Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Charles Stanley White, M.D., Sc.D. 

Lloyd Bennett Wilson 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President Ax 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Henry William Herzog, B.S., Vice President and Treasurer 


* Nominated by the Alumni. 
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Warren Gould, M.A., Vice President for Resources 

William David Johnson, B.S., Director of the Budget j ; 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Advanced Policy Studies 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., Vice President for Student Affairs 
Tederick Russell Houser, M.A., Registrar 

oseph Y oung Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 

Eugene Ross Magruder, M.B.A., Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 
‘lzberry Waters, Jr., M.A., Assistant to the Dean of the College of General 
Studies 

hilo Rhynehart, M.A., Director of Credit Programs, College of General 
Studies 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Calvin Darlington Linton. Ph.D.. Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences i i 
"*orge Martin Koehl, M.A., Associate Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and S. iences TS J 
seph Louis Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
Arts it A 
and Sciences , 
Robert Clinton Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Scien : 
Mel ces 
; ollege 
aty Elwood Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
and Sciences 


$c p E 7 
“HOOL oF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
James Carlton Dockeray, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Government and Busi- 
Ness Admini on 
$ Administration H P 
“win Joseph Baughman Lewis, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Dean for Spe cial 

E č E ; 

rojects in the School of Government and Business Administration 


Sc - 
HOOL oF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Burton Mal 


colm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Public and Interna- 


airs 


ional A ff 


APPENDIX: RECENTLY ESTABLISHED 
REGULATIONS 


THE FOLLOWING UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS are under review and may be subject 
to change in connection with the establishment of judicial processes. Bulletin 
and handbooks incorporating any changes will be issued as appropriate. 
The following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved br 
the University's Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: 

Whereas, safety and order are essential preconditions of the learning proces 
and indeed of the very concept of a university; and nd 

Whereas, The George Washington University is committed to protection aj 
free speech and freedom of assembly, and to safeguarding the right of law 
protest on campus; and is committed equally to maintaining the peace hen 
safety of the campus, in the knowledge that all rights are in jeopardy T 
violence and civil disorder prevail over law and reason; Yni- 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Senate of The George Washington ds 
versity: that in the event a demonstration at this University exceeds the oun : 
of free assembly and lawful advocacy, and demonstrators are engaging 1n y 
lawful acts which cause or imminently threaten injury to persons Or proper, 
or which obstruct or interfere with normal and necessary University activins 
this body affirms the authority of the President, or other University gl 
designated to act in his absence, to take such reasonable steps, if poss! le ity 
consultation with the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the U 5 
Senate and the President of the Student Body, as are required to resto 
preserve order; including, if deemed necessary and appropriate, suspensio 
students or faculty engaging in such acts, and use of such law enforcement yio- 
sonnel as are needed to effect the removal, arrest, and prosecution 07 (^ 
lators. Any such suspension shall be reviewed by an appropriate tribun 
soon after order is restored as is practicably possible. 


r 
es on Octobe 


The following was approved by the University’s Board of Truste 
19, 1968: 

Any student suspended from The George Washington University on hall 
grounds of exceeding the bounds of free assembly and lawful advocacy, 
have his suspension reviewed by the Hearing Committee on Student ^ prac 
The George Washington University as soon after order is restored as ! 
ticably possible. 

The following resolution, submitted by the Student Life Committee, 
proved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 19, 1968: ition! 

Be it resolved that The George Washington University: affirms its tradi 
commitment to freedom of expression (a) by continuing to permit i 
government organizations which are recruiting employees to conduct, to stu 
tivities at designated places on campus, and (b) by placing no obstac how 
dents who may wish to protest the presence of such recruiters, p : the 1 
ever, that such protest shall be orderly and shall not impede or disruP 
cruiter in his activities. 
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ET University affirms its place as a forum for the free exchange of ideas 
Meet assuring that guests invited to speak on this campus at duly scheduled 
ing a shall have the right to appear and to be heard, and (b) by sanction- 
i d freedom of students to express dissent from the views of the speaker, 
. OVided, however, that that expression of dissent be orderly and nonobstruc- 


tive, 
E L niversity distinguishes between orderly protest and resistance-by-ob- 
aa ction; it accepts the former as a legitimate expression of dissent while re- 


lect} : i - > maet 
ng the latter as an abridgement of the freedoms of the individuals who 
ay be its object. 


19 glowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


- George Washington University is opposed to discrimination based on 

— or creed. Such discrimination may have appeared in campus 

i tions in the past. In the future, however, no organization can be recog- 

tondise, supported by the University unless it provides continued assurance of 

b . ‘mination in membership practices and in intent, considered adequate 
€vant committees and officers of the University. 


e . 
l9. 1olowing was approved by the University’s Board of Trustees on October 


ose university cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
Member’ which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of certain drugs. 
Whi $ of the academic community should know that administrative action, 
May include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other 
ges, or suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in 
'otect the interests of the University and the rights of others. 
i, card of Trustees reaffirms the responsibility of the President and the 
9 continue to implement this policy. 
t! 
the following resolution, submitted by the University Senate, was approved by 
iversity’s Board of Trustees on January 16, 1969: 
h e ìt resolved by the Senate of The George Washington University: Any 
hay," Of the University (including as members of the University all persons 
(a pe formal connection with the University) 
Berni: engages in conduct that unreasonably obstructs teaching, research, 
(b ng, or 
versie unreasonably obstructs free access to members or guests of the 
"y or to University buildings, or 
Who disobeys general regulations of the University, or 
University. damages University property or injures members or guests of the 
à y, 
"s q Punished for his conduct by dismissal from the University, or by some 
[M : a iPlinary action, through procedures established within the University 
; d Vernment of its members. E 
“Stiplinar, to insure due process, any student subject to dismissal or other 
Polution Y action on the grounds of violating any of the premises of this 
biversit ‘Shall have, at his discretion, the right of review of the action by the 
y Hearing Committee on Student Affairs 
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Anthropology course, 63 

Appendix: recently established 
regulations, 116-17 


Application: 


Fee, 10 
For admission, 8-9 
For graduation, 18 


Art courses, 63 


Attendance, 14, 19 


Auditing, 9 
Automatic Data Processing, M.S. in 


Adm. area of concentration, 36 


Business and Public Administration 


courses, 69-72 


Business Financial Management, M.S. in 


Adm. area of concentration, 36 


Business Management, M.S. in Adm. 


area of concentration, 36-37 


Concurrent registration, 9 


onduct, 19, 116-17 

onferences, seminars, and institutes, 41 
ontinuing education for women, 42-43 
ontinuous registration, 10, 18 
orrespondence courses, 24 

ounseling, 8 

ourse abbreviations, 61 

ourse numbers, explanation of, 60 
ourse substitution, 35 

ourses of instruction, 60-109 

redit, 17, 60 

redit-free programs, 41—42 
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Dean's Council, 8 
Dean's List, 19 
Degree programs, 7, 22-41 
Degrees: 
Bachelor of General Studies, 22-26 
Bachelor of Science in Environmental 
Health, 22-25, 32-33 
Bachelor of Science in General Studies, 
22-25, 26-27 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 22-25, 27-30 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
22-25, 30-31 
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Economics courses, 74 

Education courses, 74—79 

Education directors of area instruction, 
see Off-campus Centers 

English courses, 80 

Entrance requirements, 8—9, 23-24, 33-34 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health 
courses, 81-82 


F 


Fees and financial regulations, 9—13 
G 


General Alumni Association, 113 

Geodesy courses, 83-84 

Geography and Regional Science courses, 
84-85 

Geology courses, 85 

Geophysics courses, 86 

Germanic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 86 


H 


Health Care Administration courses, 86- 
87 

History courses, 87-88 

History of the University, 110—11 


Index of Off-campus Centers, 44—45 
Industrial Personnel Management, M.S. 
in Adm. area of concentration, 37 

Institutes, 41 


J 


Journalism course, 90 
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Degrees (cont'd): 
Master of Science in Administration, 
33—40 
Master of Science in Business 
Administration, 41 
Master of Science in International 
Affairs, 41 
Dishonesty, regulations concerning, 20 
Dismissal of students, 21, 116-17 
Distinction, degrees earned with, 1 
Dropping courses, 16-17 


9-20 


ET 


Examinations: Tm 
Admission Test for Graduate Study ! 
Business, 34 


e i . " s. 
For waiving curriculum requirement , 
14 
Master's comprehensive, 35 
Validating, 11, 24 
French courses, 83 
sett 


Government of the University, 113. 
Governmental Administration, M.S. n 
Adm. area of concentration, 37 
Grades, 14—15 
Graduation: 
Application for, 18 
Fee, 10 
Requirements, 18-20 


Honor society, 22 

Honors, 19-20 

Humanities courses, 88-89 
International Affairs courses, v Adm. 


International Commerce, M.S. 
area of concentration, 38 
Italian courses, 89—90 


L 


Latin American € ivilization, special 
Program, 90 
“ave of absence, 18, 19 


M 


Ma 
agement Engineering, M.S. in Adm. 


area of concentration, 38 
"Wagement Science -Operations 


search, M.S, in Adm. area of 
y ncentration, 38-39 
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ler's comprehensive examination, 35 


»Oncredit programs, 41-42 
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"inography courses, 93-94 
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Payment of fees: 
ampus courses, 12 
Pail o campus courses, 11—12 
Ophy course, 94 
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p 5 Courses, 95- 20 
Ment, Student, 22 
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Prop cal Science courses, 96-98 
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E Of fees: 
Anpus Courses, 12-13 

Regi istr “campus courses, 12 

Ree Tation, 9 

Fig ons, 13-21, 116-17 
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Library, 20 
Location of the University, 112-13 


Master's degrees, 33-41 

Mathematics courses, 91-92 

Military cooperative programs, 41 
Military Leave, 18 

Military transfer of students, 12, 18, 19 
Music courses, 93 


Off-campus Centers, 46—59 
Index of, 44—45 


Procurement and Contracting, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 39 

Psychology courses, 98—99 

Public Administration courses, 99-101 

Public Financial Management and 
Budgeting, M.S. in Adm. area of 
concentration, 39 

Public Personnel Management, M.S. in 
Adm. area of concentration, 40 


Release of student information, policy on, 
21 
Religion courses, 101—2 
mca requirements, 19, 24—25, 34 
Rules of the University, right to change, 
? 
21 


Russian courses, 102-3 
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Scholarship, committee on, 8 

Scholarship requirements, 14—16, 19, 25, 
28, 30, 34 

Selective service information, policy on, 
21 

Semester hours, explanation of, 60 

Seminars, 41 

Service schools, credit through, 24 


Slavic Languages and Literatures courses, 


102-3 
Sociology courses, 103-4 
Spanish courses, 104—5 


T 
Thesis, 10, 19, 34-35 
Transcripts of record, 11, 16, 17-18 
Transfer: 
From other institutions, 23—24, 25, 34 
Within the University, 17 
y 
Validating examinations, 11, 24 
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Waiver examinations, 14 
Warnings, 15 
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Special Education courses, 105-7 
Special honors, 20 
Speech and Drama courses, 107-8 
Statistics courses, 108-9 
Student information, release of, 21 
Student services, 22 
Suspension, 16, 116—17 
Financial, 12 
Swedish course, 109 
Systems Management, M.S. in Adm. 
of concentration, 40 


area 


— E, 
Trustees, Board of, 113-14 
Tuition, 10, 11 
Projected increases, 1970-73, 11 
Veterans education, 22 
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Withdrawal, 10, 12-13, 16-17 
Women, continuing education for, 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 


T of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 
“ce (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), 
whelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. and 
ürt.Sc.). Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 
Bac elor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


ADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 
we Arts (M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M), Master of Science (M.S.), and 
ctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


“HOO, OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


MTION AL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
p, 9mparative Law (M.Comp.L., Master of Comparative Law (American 
Attice) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
tool OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
pening) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical ee S 
E » Bachelor of Science ( Measurement Science) aue (ama 
(Me ience (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of $ qe 
wis. » Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor of Sci 
Dee ( Sc.) E s 
: QOL or EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor 
(V cience in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in Teaching 
me -), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialist 
8. » 4nd Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 
Á SOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Gen istration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General — pr 
i H :), Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), M as er Een 
ĉalth Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business A keinie- 
lh M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master ^ rw 
tion Ministration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in a ee a 
lop >. in B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning ag Dy od E 
Xo lan.), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration ( v ros 
Agi Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor 
nistration (D.P.A.) 
"ed OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts gne pe" 
An, © of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of 1.S.S.S.), aste 
(M.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA.) 
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mM Detailed information may be obtained by addressing inquiries as indicated p 
low. For any information not included here, please write to the Office pe 
Admissions. Mailing address for all University offices unless otherwise 1 
| cated is The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. "m 
" | Information concerning courses of instruction, programs, and faculties of t 
AM | | several colleges and schools will be found in separate issues of the Univers, j 
E | | Bulletin, which are listed on page 97. Zip code is essential for mailing c? 
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A SUMMER SEMESTER IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY announces a two-ter m 
mer program which makes it possible for students to earn 14 sem . 
ter hours of credit during the summer months. The Library: dE 
rooms, and residence hall are air-conditioned. For courses om k 
at specific times, refer to the hourly schedule on pages : 
of this catalogue. For term dates, see the calendar on 


and 6. 


atout na d 


CALENDAR FOR THE 1969 SUMMER SESSIONS 


pPPlication for Graduation—An “Application for Graduation” form must be 
Mion the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the mtt 
during c^ the senior or final year. Students completing degree eremo 
Septemb , Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal coc 
Nave a er 30, 1969, provided they have completed all degree requirements and 

applied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer Sessions. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT : 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


First Session 


June 16 Registration for first 5-week session and 8-week courses (10 


am-8 pm) Monday < 
June 17 First 5-week session classes and 8-week courses begin Tues- 


day 
July4 Independence Day (holiday) Friday 
July 22 First 5-week session classes end Tuesday 
July 23 First 5-week session examination day Wednesday 
pé 


August 2 


Master's theses completed in summer due in appropriate 
Dean's Office Wednesday 


5 


| f | | | July 24 


| | July 25 
E August 7 
WIE | August 8 
| August 27 


August 28 
August 29 


ul | June 9 
| June 10 

July 4 
July 18 
| | *July 21-23 


July 24 


| | July 25 
i | September 1 

September 3 
September 4—6 


June 16 


| | June 17 
| | July 3 
July 4 
l July 7 


July 7 
July 7 
July 19 


July 25 
July 26 


July 28 


August 15 


| | September 18-20 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


* Classes scheduled Wednesday evenings for the 13-week session will m 


Second Session 

Registration for second 5-week session (10 am -7 pm) Thurs 
day 

Second 5-week session classes begin Friday 
Eight-week courses end Thursday 
Eight-week course examinations Friday 


, : : jate 
Master’s theses completed in summer due in appropr? 
Dean's Office Wednesday 

Second 5-week session classes end Thursday 

Second 5-week session examination day Friday 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER Ep 


Registration for all sessions (11 am-7 pm) Monday 

First session and 13-week session begin Tuesday 
Independence Day (holiday) Friday 

First-session classes end Friday 

First-session examination period Monday-Wednesday am 
Registration for students attending 2d session only (1! 

7 pm) Thursday 

Second-session classes begin Friday 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

Last day of classes Wednesday 

Second session and 13-week session ex 
Thursday-Saturday 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION — 


a8 7? 


E ri 
amination p 


First 3-week workshop session registration (10 
Monday 

First 3-week workshop session classes begin 
First 3-week workshop session classes end T 
Independence Day (holiday) Friday E p» 
Second 3-week workshop session registration (9 # 

classes begin Monday j 
Six-week session registration (9 am-6 pm); 
Monday Em 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. July comprehensive z 
tion applications due Monday 

National Teacher Examinations Saturday 
Second 3-week workshop session classes end Fr iday inatio® 
Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. comprehensive exa 
Saturday 5 p 
Third 3-week workshop session registration (9 am 
classes begin Monday on 
Six-week session and third 3-week workshop sessio 
end Friday 


FALL SEMESTER 1969 O — 


Registration—Thursday-Saturday 


Tuesday 
hursday 


n 
classes 


5 
July 
eet on wednesday 
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SToRy AND ORGANIZATION 
THe a 
ian ah ASHINGTON UNIVE RSITY had its beginning in ] 821 as The Colum- 
anged Sate the District of M olumbia. The name of the institution was 
ton rli to Columbian L niversity and in 1904 to The George Washing- 
lt bears, ic RA The debt of the University to George Washington, whose name 
. » IS an intangible one. 
Don qe Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
Oped that a = ment of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
Parts of "t b ile being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
loca} rei rre would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
& the E and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
Opes, Wash; of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
towards , ington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
th i 3 the endowment of a University to be established within the limts of 
tha “ae of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Co ment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Out fonda extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
Fully ee and W ashington's bequest became worthless. ; 
hi sionary nscious of W ashington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
iNisterg ; urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated 
i And laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college 
ms of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the 
~ -uther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and peti- 
Kan, ^ nEress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Congress 
1821. à charter which was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 
‘Ong ev, safeguard the College's nonsectarian character it provided “that per- 
Nor shal] pale religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; 
dm) tance NY person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 
“Wantage, var said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
ly, Uring teens, Jor or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 
‘egg its Movie time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
' betwen les were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 
fen the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 


- 
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from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical school 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian L niversity pef! h 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen! 
and Fifteenth Streets. The Medical School group still remains here. 
During the last half century the University's present plant has been d 
oped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as "Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avent 
Within a few squares are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices ? 
international agencies. The area is not without its reminders of historic interes 
to the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at "2 
Eye Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend obadi 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of t 
National University he hoped to see established. rts 
The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of a 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and the SC 
of Medicine, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, Government 2 
Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; the Colleg 


evel 


General Studies; the Division of University Students; and the Summer Sessi? y 
The George Washington University is privately endowed and is govern ció 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an ex 
member. 
ACADEMIC STATUS - 
«dfi 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional acere 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Scho? Uni 
The University is on the approved list of the American Association we 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination "Ame 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Association ol d d 


cation an 


can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Edu i 
o 


missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. The School 
is a member of the Association of American Medical Colleges and I$ rica” 
the medical colleges which have been continuously approved by the App 
Medical Association. Curricula of the School of Engineering an by the 
Science in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering are accredito ion is 
Engineer's Council for Professional Development. The School of po v 
a charter member of the American Association of Colleges for Teac ache! 
cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation O e Am 
Education. The Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of t inis? 
ican Chemical Society. The School of Government and Business Ad olle 

tion maintains full membership in the Middle Atlantic Association 0 came ? 
of Business Administration, and by invitation, in 1968, the School poo! 
charter academic member of the American Association of Collegiate Š pt 
of Business Assembly. The Programs in Public Accounting designe, oa ap 
pare students for Certified Public Accountants examinations have og n 
proved by the state boards of New York and Maryland. e pr^. 
Hospital Administration has been accredited by the Association 9 
Programs in Hospital Administration since 1962. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


EDUC A- " < 

DUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
Bre University Library The University Library contains approximately 
76,902 volumes and, with the exception of the law and medical collections, 
Is 

housed in the Library Building 

*gulations governing the use of the Library, the circulation of books, and 

a l- é y "ine T3 d 
E use of reserve books and periodicals are available at the service desks of 
Ne Library 

Other Library Facilities in Washington.—The student has access also to the 


‘rary of Congress, the Public Library of the District of Columbia and its 
‘inches, the Library of the Pan American Union, the Library of the Bureau 
X Railway Economics, the Library of the United States Department of Agri- 
vulture, the Library of the United States Office of Education, the National 
Of Medicine, the Library of the Smithsonian Institution, and many 
Breat special collections of the government departments. 

esearch Facilities of Washington.—The arrangement of the summer sched- 
T permits the full-time student n" gu een of ine SEROGNARY 
à ban ^^ 9t first hand, the working of the Federal Government anc 

ackgroung for intelligent and useful citizenship 
ass departmental libraries of the Federal Government are a hora " 
Study > made by eminent specialists in all fields of science on the rip 
an — research in the bureaus, experimental stations, laboratories, museums, 

Servatories of the Nation 
addition to the governmental collections the student has available the 
i acilities of such scientific and educational groups, whose headquarters 
on uated in Washington, as the Carnegie Institution, the American Council 
ou "ducation, the National Academy of Sciences, the National Jesengch 
neil, the National Education Association, and the National Geographic 


CON 

ayy goRTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
™ INC, 

Piy 


iy cutiversities in Washington, D.C.—American University, reign iri ge 
Ho ar America, George Washington University, Georgetown hee ^a e 
"dina University have formed a Consortium through. -— : s : 
lunio ng the use of their respective facilities. As the arrangement D E 
tan. Seniors, and graduate students in approved programs leading to ineo 
ffo Y One of the universities will increasingly have the opportunity to select 
bes n * Combined offerings of all five universities the particular courses which 
eet their 


artici 
tye. ip 


needs. 

are ation is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
Lay’ MW excluded: freshman and sophomore students, and students in Canon 
"lude entistry, Medicine, Nursing, and Theology. Law students are also ex- 
law. . rom Participation, except for candidates for the degree of Master of 
E George Washington University and Georgetown University. j 
tudy eal Courses, such as private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
lug. and Courses in preparation for passing the language requirement, are ex- 
Reser from the Consortium program. Also excluded are courses offered in 


ty Officer Iraining Corps programs. A student may not take courses at 
pg g g 
tniversity that are available at his own. 
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ý "^ncortiul 

The student registers and pays at his own university for all Consort! 
courses. There are no refunds for Consortium courses in the summer. 

See page 16 for information concerning registration for Consortium cou 
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| | of Arts and Sciences ‘on 
| | Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educati? 
| Blake Smith Root, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Education 
| Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, B.A., M.B.A., Assistant Dean for 
j | | Projects in the School of Government and Business Administration 3 
Paul Vernon Bissell, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 
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THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


TH Š 
E PROGRAMS OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS have been planned to meet the needs 


9f full. and part-time students. 

During the summer of 1969, Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the 
sTaduate School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business 
, “ministration, the School of Public and International Affairs, and the Division 
" “rhage Students offer courses in two 5-week sessions, with some graduate 
re cog and courses e xtending over an 8-week period. The School of Engi- 
8 and Applied Science offers courses in an 8-week period. The National 
Ee offers courses in three sessions, and the School of Education offers 

S In a 6-week session and three 3-week workshop sessions. 
ond a time at which each course is offered (session and hours) is stated at the 
the course desc ription. For the convenience of the student an hourly 


hed " 
ule of classes, arranged by session, appears on pages 92—97. 


Admission 


APP ie 

AC ATION FOR ADMISSION OR READMISSION 
THp : 
b,. APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION to degree candidacy should be accompanied 
application fee. There is no application fee for the student who is 


for nondegree status in the Division of University Students. 


E 325 
PPlying 


‘ONDEg REE 


Pp] 
pation for nondegree status in the Division of University Students should 
e 
*elved, with any required credentials, by the Friday before the registration 
) " ? . - ` e ae e 
* of the session for which admission is sought (see Calendar, pages 5 and 6) 


2 STATUS 


te 
REE ¢ ANDIDACY 


tuq 

er . : 
Ih ithe Jrom secondary schools wishing to begin college as degree candidates, 
llo E the first or second term of the summer session, must submit applica- 


all required credentials prior to March 1 
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Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions, applicants for gradi- 
ate programs, and readmission applicants must submit application and requi 
credentials prior to May 1 for the first summer session and June 1 for the sec 
ond summer session. 

For admission to the National Law Center, see pages 27-28. 


9T re 
Records presented become the property of the University and cannot be 
turned. 


APPLICATION FORMS 
be used 


The tearout postcard form inside the back cover of this catalogue may 
to request the Dean of the Summer Sessions to furnish the appropriate for 
for admission or readmission to the University for nondegree status Or = 
degree program. Students who attended the University in the spring semes 

of 1969 do not need to reapply to attend the Summer Sessions. 


THE STUDENT NOT SEEKING A DEGREE 


The student not seeking a degree from this University should complete appli 
cation for admission to the Division of University Students. (See paragrap 
above.) This nondegree-granting division makes the work of the Univers 
available to the following five types of ápplicants: 3 t0 

1. The student registered for a degree at another institution is admitted 
the extent that facilities permit. No transcript of record is required unless 
student has been subject to academic or disciplinary action. * 

2. The student over 21 years of age who is not working for a degre 
or another institution may be admitted to take courses for which he -— 
quate preparation, as determined by the department concerned. A transcrip 
record is not usually required. * ded 

3. Secondary school applicants under 21 years of age who have not atten 
a college or higher institution may be admitted if they meet the entrance 
quirements of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 24-2 per 

4. Under special conditions, secondary school applicants under 21 yen lege 
age who have been accepted by a regionally accredited university OT an 
for the fall semester of 1969 may be admitted for the summer session : 
without filing a transcript if they submit a photostatic copy of their lette 


e in this 
e- 


unconditional acceptance. school 
5. Secondary school students applying for admission to the Secondary g the 
Honors Program see pages 38—39 for the description of the program E 
special requirements. 
THE STUDENT SEEKING A DEGREE 
An applicant from a secondary school must: rovided 
1. Send to his high school principal the high school record form P to the 
by the University, with the request that the completed form be maile 
Office of Admissions. 
tanding ane 


id : A 1 ; s is 
* For admission to the Division of University Students the student must be in good * student 
eligible to continue in the institution last attended during the past calendar year. 
eligible for admission if he has been suspended within the past calendar year. 


autetn ACE 
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2. Request a report of College Entrance Examination Board test scores be 
“nt to the Office of Admissions directly from the Educational Testing Service, 
g ceton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif. Every applicant is required to submit 

res on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the English Composition Achieve- 
Test. In addition, an Engineering applicant must take the Mathematics 
*st (Level I or II). 


Ment 


^ applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learning must 
"Quest each registrar to mail to the Office of Admissions a transcript of his rec- 
i though credits were not earned. An honorable dismissal is required 
m © institution last at.ended. 
or - report of the Graduate Record Examination, the Miller eret mde: 
com Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business, where applicable, shou 
pany application to graduate degree candidacy. 


Registration 


à STUDEN I 


às b MAY NOT REGISTER FOR CLASSES until admission to the University 


approved by the appropriate office. 
€nt previously registered in this University who was not registered for 
rana 21565 during the spring semester preceding this registration must apply 
trad, receive a letter of readmission from the Office of or i ml 
is Sigg and nondegree) or appropriate Dean’s Office (graduate), before he 

!gible for registration. 
: ae tration days and hours are stated in the calendar at the oe - 
first p All students except those in the National Law Center = +e 
they the first floor of the University Library, 2023 G Street, N.W., where 

" be given materials and detailed information concerning registration 
in p dures, Degree candidates in Law secure their euam pais IM 
Hayy ‘tions at the Office of the Dean of the National Law Center in Stockton 


een 
A stud 


campus c 


i “tistration packets for all students (except those in the National Le» Cen 
Li, *Eistering on June 16 and July 24 will be distributed from a sprite oy 
Packer” 2023 G Street, N.W. On all other registration dates UEM ru T 
Eye ^ Will be distributed from the Office of the Registrar, Rice Hall, 212 
Street, N.W., | 
lue, dents planning to take courses in the first session and also in other sessions 
Studen the summer may register at the first registration for all summer rias 
ion E Who wish to register for the second five-week session, the : - 
Sion . "AW, or the second three-week, the six-week, or the mys t — 
tiong E Education may register on the stated registration dates for f Len 4 
tnd; 9n any earlier summer registration date (see Summer Sessions a 
lime ",Pages 5-6). Tuition for all courses is due and payable in full at the 
Tegistration. 
m expecting to complete requirements for degrees during P eeren 
"'isione must apply for graduation as a part of registration for the Su 
` and pay the appropriate fee 
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In special instances, with the permission of the instructor, a person who has 
been admitted to the University may be registered as an auditor in a class with 
out being required to take active part in the exercises or to pass examinations: 
No academic credit will be allowed for such attendance. A student who take 
a course as an auditor may not take the same course later for credit. 

Summer Law students planning to take the New York Bar examination ™ 
register for both sessions, complete both, and carry a program of at least y^ 
class periods a week (if day students) and at least eight class periods a week L 
evening students). 


ust 


REGISTRATION BY GW STUDENTS FOR CONSORTIUM COURSES 


Students interested in taking courses at any of the four other universities a 
the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. in 
pages 9—10), should consult the program announcements of the other uni 
ties. In order to participate in the Consortium program, the graduate stude" 
must obtain the approval of his adviser; the undergraduate student must obta! 
the approval of his dean. 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the Registrar. Sp 
inquiries should be addressed to the Registrar. 


ecific 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 
e ad- 


Changes in programs of study may be made only with the permission of pyi 


viser or major professor and the dean or director of the college, school, or 
sion concerned. hich 

Students should consult the deans’ offices concerning final dates On " 
changes in schedule may be made. 


Fees and Financial Regulations i4 


THE FOLLOWING FEES have been adopted for the summer of 1969: 


Tuition Fees 


For each semester hour* (except for work taken by candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Juridical Science and all other Doctoral candidates $640 
in residence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions)... 1,800.00 
Doctor of Juridical Science, including the final examination............««« ‘ 


Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are 


charged as indicated in the course descriptions. These fees are due with the 
tuition fee for the course. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the in- 
dividual student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount pro- 
vided for in the laboratory fee, the individual student will be required to 
pay such additional charges as are determined by the department concerned. 


* Candidates for doctoral degrees (except for the degree of Doctor of Jurid 
dence in the University prior to the 1967 Summer Sessions may complete their pr 
schedule for payment of tuition fees in effect prior to July 1, 1967. For tuition fee 
of Doctor of Juridical Science, see above 


s.a 
s.. RR LUE E 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Craduation Fees 
pSociate in Arts + "—— —— 10.00 
xchelor's, Master's, Education Specialist, and Doctor's o a BO 25.00 
ertificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, Graduate Certificate in 
ealth Care Administration PERRA 0o IU, REL LL 25.00 
Me Minding Manor's Toner o EE 10.00 
Fee for Microfilm Service and Printing Abstract of Doctoral Dissertation 55.00 
Special bo 
APPlication fee (degree candidate) nonrefundable....................... enne 25.00 
| PPlication fee, Unclassified Students in the National Law Center, non- 
efundable 5.00 
12.00 
15.00 
Tent of fees nips Abi a 15.00 
Curned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned because of 
or Sufficient funds or improper drafting... 5s 15.00 
„each examination to qualify for advanced stand 
mamination W INO ee 5.00 
Dol; : 
Aglish lest for foreign students (when required)... 5.00 
poratory check-out fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory 
Nat. the date deadline set by the instructor...................... sssvsseaveenecnnesnnensneees 3.00 
“Onal Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education de- 
Bree Candidates. eae pipe oy IM LE III 9.00—13.00 
ranse URU — ^ c— Seo oue 
ithe fee, for each transcript of record p 
drawal fee, charged in special cases................ 5.0( 


i Bistration in the University entitles each student to in pot ren 
of hoe (1) the services of the Student Career Services ooo Ma ia cr 
on = University 1 ibrary; (3) medical attention and hospital eed I d 

ee 19-20. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or 

Ssed from the l niversity 
"AYMENT or FEES 


N : ` D 2 "lacepc i 
all > Student is permitted to complete registration or to attend classes until 
egi ees are paid. Fees for each session are due in advance at the time of 

Sistr 


ation. 
i À i > 7 r "T£, i (Ce 
th An auditor pays all fees chargeable to the student registered for credit except 
3le-registration fee 


Wir 
"IDRAWALS AND REFUNDS 


also applies to courses taken through the Consortium of gta coe 
ET sase Wi iti > refunded 
becay, $ ashington Metropolitan Area, Inc. In no case will tuition be refund 
absence from classes | 
ed ents apply only to the session for which registration charges are in- 
A redite é >r session or 
lerm, ’ and in no case will these payments be credited to another sessio 
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Students in chemistry who fail to check out of the laboratory on or before 
the date set by the instructor, unless excused by the instructor, will be charged 
$3 check-out fee. A student who drops a course before the end of the session 
must check out of the laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 

Authorization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be give 
a student who has not a clear financial record. 


University Regulations b 


STUDENTS IN THE SUMMER SESSIONS are subject to the University regulations 
governing students enrolled during the academic year. Degree candidates are 
referred to the catalogues of the schools in which they are registered. Nom 
degree students should consult the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue. ; 

Academic Credit.—The Summer Sessions are an integral part of the Univer 
sity. Academic credit for completed work will be given toward the approprialé 
degrees in the various colleges and schools of the University in accordance wi 
their separate regulations and requirements. 

Residence.—Summer Sessions work may be counted in residence but t 1 
didate for a degree must satisfy the residence requirements of the school of e 
lege concerned. 

Academic Work Load.—No full-time student may take more than 7 semeste! 
hours of work during each 5-week session. No student employed more than 
hours a week may take more than 4 semester hours of work during each 5-W 
session. 

In the School of Education, 3 semester hours constitutes a full-time program 
for full-time students in any one of the 3-week workshop sessions, and 6 se 
ter hours represents full-time work in the 6-week session. be 

In the National Law Center the maximum amount of work that may y 
taken in each session by a full-time student is 6 semester hours; by 4° 
ployed student, 4 semester hours. oí 

In the School of Engineering and Applied Science the maximum amount I$ 
work that may be taken in a session by a full-time student is 6 semester hou 


he cai 


r , idi , 3 om 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student fr 


the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest © ple 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it advis 
to do so. 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions res 
right to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations : 
go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal propert 
University building. A "Lost and Found" office is maintained in the Ca 
Police Office. 


serve the 


y in any 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 

À i Er p stt 
In general, the policy of the University is one of attempting to keep e fof 
dent's record confidential and out of the hands of those who would use : 
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Other than legitimate reasons. At the same time, the policy must be flexible 
enough not to hinder the student, the 1 niversity, or the community in their 
legitimate endeavors. 
No information concerning a student will be released, except as noted below, 
pe required by court order or subpoena, or requested in writing by the stu- 
nt: 
k a Information which is of public record, such as whether or not the student 
rently enrolled; dates of attendance; whether or not he received a degree; 
Current address and telephone number; the school or college in which he is 
enrolled. 
E The issuance of formal transcripts of record to recognized institutions of 
E learning; the certification of academic achievement to the various recog- 
Professional associations (law, medicine, engineering, education, etc.) ; and 


* Inspection of records, under appropriate supervision, by properly validated 


Tena 
*Presentative 


s of government investigative agencies. 


Student Services and Activities 


HEALTH SERVICES 


For medical emergencies and health consultations there is, on the 
a Student Health Clinic open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through 
hd wee uring the Summer Sessions, with physician in attendance. pn night 
Versi Cek-end emergencies, students may go to the emergency room of t e Uni- 
'y Hospital for treatment. The basic fee for this visit will be paid by the 
is a Services, and all other charges will be the responsibility of the student. 
trangement is for emergency care only. 
*dical privileges include: (1) physical examination* of all applicants for 
om ae Physical Education who lack reports, approved by. fe pa of 
One il Services, of examinations by home physicians; (2) puja rA 
trict "ip by a member of the Health Services Staff, office or residence. E 
Jniver Columbia); (3) hospitalization, including board and nursing, in the 
~tha tY Hospital for not more than one week during any twelve-month period 
tion . Necessity to be determined by the Director of Health Servicest. All t] 
Cations Ospital charges for operating room, anesthetics, laboratory, X-ray, me : 
Or e, ^ any special services must be paid by the student. Expenses er 
Vision be netions and treatment by specialists, such as eye pine "x pro- 
Pliance. Basses; orthopaedic examinations and application of cast js o a. ap 
the stud aboratory and X-ray work; and surgical operations must be paid by 
ent, 
te "ed medical benefits apply only to illness or disability incurred "er 
incurred rolled in the University. They do not apply to illness or disa hi» 
ånd co between the last day of examinations for a semester or summer session 
mpletion of registration for the next semester or summer session. 


— 


A 
for {hartge for 


p " 
f See ru ical e 


a special physical examination is made by the University if a student fails to appear 
*r- Xamination during the period set for this purpose. 
(5) for exception 
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The student is allowed, if he so desires, to engage physicians and nurses of | 
his own choice, but when he does so he will be responsible for the fees charge¢- 

Rules: (1) the Director of Health Services is empowered to limit or deny | 
the medical benefits where, in his discretion, a student has, by his misconduct oF 
breach of the rules of the University, made himself ineligible; (2) the Director 
of Health Services has authority to determine the necessity and length of hos- 
pitalization; (3) a student not currently enrolled or one who has severed his 
connection with the University is ineligible for medical benefits; (4) à student 
intending to train for an athletic team is required to pass a thorough examina- 
tion; (5) hospitalization is not available to those students availing themselves 
of other hospitalization coverage for the same illness. 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in inte 
intramural games, or in any of the activities of the physical education depart- 


rcollegiate OT 


ments. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


In addition to the above services, the Health Services Staff has arranged for 
Health and Accident Insurance, on an elective basis, for all full-time students. 
This policy covers the participant for 12 months, whether at home, at the Unr 
versity, or elsewhere. 

Current yearly cost is $34.56 (subject to change) payable at the fall registra- 
tion. Arrangements can be made to pay in two equal installments at the fa 
and spring registrations. 

This policy contract is between the individual student and the insur 
rier and is accepted at any hospital or emergency room that accepts th 
of medical work. Details of the policy are available at the Health Se 
Office. 


ance cal- 
is tyP® 
rvices 


THE READING CENTER 
The Reading Center, 2018 Eye Street, N.W., offers individual diagnostic and 
corrective services for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. 
addition special reading improvement classes are conducted on the high schoo" 
college, and adult levels. ; 

A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing, and dom 
inance tests; and the various reading and spelling tests. Results are 
and a written report is presented in conference with the parents Or the 


interprete: 
indi- 


vidual. d 

The special reading classes for high school students, college students, p? 
adults are offered throughout the year at stated intervals. Special classes »d 
study skills and spelling are also available. Emphasis is placed on impro 
ment of vocabulary, speed, comprehension, and study skills. Machines "E 
as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader are also used 
increasing speed of comprehension. 

Reading Clinic.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $60; for ind 
struction, $8 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $6 a lesson; for instru 
in small groups with common reading difficulties, $5 a lesson. and 
Classes are offered for students on high school à 


ividual LÀ 
ction 


Reading Improvement. upe 
. ` d > D 
adult levels, including college and graduate students. Students are gv 
a n r spelling 


according to needs; and emphasis is placed on vocabulary, study skills, 
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and speed of comprehension. The fee for full-time students currently regis- 
lered in the University is $60 for twenty lessons; for other clients, $100 for 
lwenty lessons. 


All fees are payable in advance at the Office of the Cashier. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 


The George Washington University Psychological Clinic, 718 Twenty-first Street, 
N.W., offers services which are available primarily to students enrolled in the 
University and secondarily to high school students and to adults in the commu- 
nity, The latter are selected by the Clinic in accordance with training and 
l'esearch interests of the Clinic Staff. 

The services are designed to assist individuals in the evaluation of their edu- 
Cational, personal, and social lives; diagnose academic difficulties and provide 
remedial measures such as study-habits instruction and programmed instruction; 
ànd refer individuals to qualified agencies for assistance with problems not han- 
dled by the Clinic. Behavior therapy, individual and group psychotherapy, and 
individual and group counseling are available. 

The Clinic also provides special assessments including: diagnostic measures 
Prescribed by the School of Engineering and Applied Science, admissions tests 
for the l niversity and for other selected educational institutions, and some 
Selected assessments for business and industry. 

Fees.—For students who are currently registered as degree candidates in the 
Iniversity, the fee is $20; for students currently enrolled in the University but 
Dot as degree candidates, the fee is $60; for graduates of the University, $60; 
for community clients, $85. Fees for specialized testing are dependent upon 
the services involved. All fees are payable at the Office of the Clinic. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic, Suite 804, Joseph Henry Building, 2100 Penn- 
Sylvania Avenue, N.W., offers diagnostic and remedial work for children and 
adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, lisping, cleft palate 
Speech, cerebral-palsied speech, and voice, articulatory, and hearing problems. 

lagnostic and remedial work is also available for persons with nonstandard 
‘Nguage usage due to such conditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental 
"lardation, and environmental factors. 

Fees. The fee for an initial evaluation is $20. Fees for additional special- 
zed testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for individual 
Speech or hearing therapy range from $3 to $10 a session. Fees are reduced 
?r full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons receiving group 
*rapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


VETE 
ETERANS EDUCATION 


The Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W., assists 
Students entitled to educational benefits as veterans or war orphans with any 
Problems which may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes 
Wrtification of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so 


at monthly allowances will be paid. 
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When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or war orphans should 
consult the Office of the Registrar prior to submitting application to the Vet- 
erans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction sheet 
issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be ful- 
filled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Adminis 
tration, and which includes other information of general interest. 

The Veterans Administration is at 2033 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20421. 


RESIDENCE HALL 


Men, women, and married couples (no children) will be housed in Thurston 
Residence Hall, 1900 F Street, N.W. This is a modern, air-conditioned building: 
Admission to the University does not include a room reservation. A separate 
application for a room should be made well in advance. 
nt iia ix or 
All unmarried freshmen under the age of 21 who are enrolled for SIX ü 
more hours of academic work during a summer session are required to live ! 
the University Residence Hall or at home with their parents or guardians. 
exceptional cases requests for permission to live elsewhere will be consid 
by the Housing Administrator, Office of the Dean of Women. 


ered 


RESIDENCE HALL RATES FOR 1969 SUMMER SESSIONS* 


i ^ Cy 
Multiple Occupancy Single Oc upan 


nl SE odo qiieiibite- ote HE $80.00 $120.00 
QUU yai ON Do ape RIP 20.00 30.00 
Daily - 2.85 4.30 
Each regular 5-week Session........................ 100.00 150.00 
Residence hall payments are due and payable in advance. A student who 
fails to meet payment is subject to automatic suspension. 5 
obtain 


Forms for application, together with detailed information, may be 
from the Housing Administrator. 

Information concerning off-campus housing near the Universit 
at the Office of the Housing Administrator, Office of the Dean of Women, ^ 
Eye Street, N.W. 


y is available 


STUDENT UNION 
e. From 


The Student Union, 2125 G Street, N.W., is the center for student lif + well 
1 ^ 


the cafeteria on the first floor to the reading room on the fourth floor, 
planned to meet the students’ need for meals, study, recreation, an 
In addition to the recreation lounge and social lounge the Stude 
vides office space for the Student Council and the other major stu 
zations. 

The Student Activities Office, in the Student Union Annex, has !n 
concerning the student organizations and campus events. 


dent orga?! 


formation 


* The rates include linen service. Rates shown are subject to change 
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STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE 


The Student and Alumni Career Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G 
Street, N.W., provides assistance to degree candidates and alumni seeking full- 
lime, part-time, temporary, or permanent employment. 

The Office maintains a registry of positions available in many fields, both 
locally and nationally, and refers qualified applicants for consideration. The 
Office administers the On-C ampus Industrial and Government Recruitment 
Interview Program for seniors and graduate students, in which private com- 
Panies, government agencies, service organizations, public school systems, and 
"hiversities participate. Prospective teachers may establish permanent creden- 
lials files in the Student and Alumni Career Services Office. This service in- 
üudes files for alumni seeking college and university faculty and administra- 
live positions. The Office also provides individual counseling for students and 
alumni wishing career guidance 

The Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


The social and recreational program includes many varied activities and sched- 
uled events. In addition to this campus program a great abundance of cultural 
*5 well as social and recreational opportunities is available to persons living in 
* metropolitan area. During the summer the University posts a weekly guide 
to all these on a bulletin board in the Student Union 


THE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 


INFORMATION CONCERNING SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS for degrees is omitted from 
; > "ati je 
this catalogue. For such information, the student is referred to the catalog 


of the school concerned. 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ts of less than 


junior class standing are registered in the lower division of Columbian College 
of Arts and Sciences. The lower division also provides the first two years 9 
the prelegal and premedical programs; the preprofessional work required for 
admission to the School of Education, the School of Government and Business 
Administration, the School of Public and International Affairs; and à termin? 
curriculum in Accounting. The lower division is primarily concerned m" 
providing (1) the personal and academic guidance needed by beginning colleg* 
students and (2) the broad cultural foundations in language and literature, e 
ence, and social studies on which major field specialization in the upper divisio 
is built. 

The upper division of Columbian College offers programs 1 


Incoming liberal arts and science freshmen and all transfer studen 


eading tO Bach- 


elor's degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


IHE DEGREES 

. É . pence 

Columbian College offers work leading to the following degrees: Associ sí 
f f > ith the S¢ 


Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. In cooperation WI grecs 
of Medicine, Columbian College offers work leading to the com deg 
of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine. In cooperation wit 
ment of Pathology and the University Hospital, Columbian Colleg 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology: 


e 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS* 


Requirements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 

1. An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited English: 
school, showing at least fifteen units which must include four years © bly wit 
at least two years of one foreign language; two years of science, prefera Amer 
laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one of which must " 


a m -hools, 
the faculties of the several colleges, sch 


and divi 


* Entrance requirements are established by 
jssio™ 
sions ming adm 
v 
The Office of Admissions, as agent for the faculties, administers regulations 80 ° 


readmission, and transfer 
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Ican history; and two years of college preparatory mathematics. It is to be 
noted that one unit of algebra, or the equivalent, is prerequisite to courses in 
Chemistry and statistics, and that one unit in algebra and one unit in plane geom- 
etry, or the equivalent, are prerequisite to courses in mathematics and physics. 

2. The principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
lege work. 

3. College Entrance Examination Board scores, which must be submitted on 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the I nglish Composition Achievement Test. 

A person who does not present all of the formal requirements stated above 
May request the Office of Admissions to present his case to the Columbian Col- 
lege Committee on Admission and Advanced Standing. The Committee may 
Prescribe appropriate tests 


The applicant is responsible for 


à. Sending the report form obtained from the Office of Admissions to his high 
School principal who will complete the form and forward it directly to the 
Å Office of Admissions 


Requesting a report of scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Eng- 
lish Composition Achievement Test to be sent to the Office of Admissions by 
the Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, N.J. 08540, 
Or 1947 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 94704. Write directly to the Board 


for information as to testing dates, fees, and center locations 


MAJOR FIELDS 


Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts are available in the follow- 
ng major fields: 


“Merican Civilization Latin American Studies 
€ nthropology Mathematical Statistics 
qr Statistics Mathematics 
istory and Theory Music: 
logy ` à; Music History and Literature 
Otany Music Theory 
-hemistry Applied Music 
lassica] Archeology and Greek Philosophy 


amatic Art 


Physics 
Onomics 


Political Science 


s Blish Psychology 

ate Arts Religion 
Tench Language and Literature Russian Language and Literature 
“Ography Sociology 

logy Spanish American Literature 
“manic ] anguages and Literatures Spanish Language and Literature 
Speech i 

lati nalism Speech Pathology and Audiology 

n Zoology 


f Curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science are available in the 
yw 7 > 
wing major fields 


ie lied Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
bol Mathematics 

any Physics 
hemistry 


Zoology 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Graduate School offers work leading to the following degrees: Master of 
Arts, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Music, Master of Science, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. In cooperation with the School of Medicine, the Graduate Schoo 
offers work leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Doctor 
of Medicine. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


e . from an 
[he entering graduate student must have an approved Bachelor's degree from 
accredited higher institution, an appropriate distribution of courses, and à supe 
rior quality of work in the major field 


GRADUATE FIELDS 
Subject Degrees Offered 


I. Humanities 


D. 
American Civilization M.A. oe 
American Literature M.A. 
Art: M.F.A. 
Ceramics 
Graphics 
Painting 
Sculpture 
Art History and Criticism er 
Dramatic Art M.F.A. ph.D. 
7ng "ri " M.A. 
English Literature A ph.D. 
French Language and Literature vr ph.D. 
Germanic Languages and Literatures rj 
Linguistics M. 
M.A 
Museology M 
Music: Mus. 
Applied Music 
Conducting 
Music Composition 
Music Theory M.A. 
Musicology M.A. 
Philosophy A 
M.A. 
Religion A 
igion o M.A. 
Religious Education M.A. 
Russian Language and Literature M.A. ph.D. 
Spanish American Literature M.A. ph.D. 
Spanish Language and Literature 
HI. Social Sciences 
Anthropology M.A. P p 
Economics M.A. Ph 
Geography ph.D- 
graphy MA hD. 
History po- 
. "rn? f: a ] 
Sinte rnational Relations * internation® 


y- = ts feld 
* The School of Public and International Afairs offers a Master of Ar 


Affairs 
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Latin American Studies M.A. 
Political Science M.A. Ph.D. 
Sociology M.A, Ph.D. 
UH, Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
Applied Statistics M.S. 
Chemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Geology M.A., M S. Ph.D. 
Mathematical Statistics M.A. Ph.D. 
Mathematics M.A. Ph.D. 
Physics M.A. Ph.D. 
I r 
v. Biomedical and Related Sciences 
Anatomy M.S. Ph.D. 
, Biochemistry M.S. Ph.D. 
Biological Sciences M.S. Ph.D 
Biophysics Ph.D. 
uman Ecology Ph.D. 
Microbiology M.S. Ph.D 
Pathology Ph.D. 
harmacology M.S. Ph.D. 
hysiology M.S. Ph.D. 
'Sychology M.A. Ph.D. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology M.A 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


n , Nati ) d 
Ster M T Law Center offers work leading to the degrees of Juris Doctor, 
Merican "aite Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
Orms fo, ictice), and Doctor of Ju 
h of the a ation for admission mav be obtained from the Office of the 
20006 onal Law Center, 720 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, 
Applications should be accom panied by an application fee of $25 fora degree 


ate, s 
Accom $5 for an Unclassified Student. Two recent signed photographs must 
Pany the 


ridical Science 


"R application for a degree candidate 
Plan to eration, pages 15—16, for provisions applicable to students who 
“xe the New York Bar examination 
EN 
ANCE pr 
CE REQUIREMENTS 


Un 
the ified Sr 


Nation Ms The foll lowing types ol students may be admitted to 


à 

Ac H1 Dv veil nclassified Students 
Very candidate fo, a Bachelor 
Ame ge Tec cord ; 1 Dachek 
tl 

at | can I 


of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 
another law school which is a member of the Association of 
aw School or 


is approved by the American Bar Association, may, 
I: is pi c ) 
tedi cretion of th : 


Or tr i\e Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 

a r r ; 

"B nsfer to the other law school 
'olo 
ty, 

i and Zoo! 


Ogy 
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2. Graduates of law schools which are members of the Association of Amer 


ican Law Schools or are approved by the American Bar Association may be 

admitted to take advanced courses without pursuing degree programs. Appl 

cants with inferior records will not be admitted. 
Unclassified Students participate in the work of the course, take examina 


tions, and have their grades recorded. Credit earned as an Unclassified Student 
cannot be credited toward a degree at this institution. * 

For the Deeree of Juris Doctor Students from other law schools which arc 
members of the Association of American Law Schools or are approved b) the 


American Bar Association may apply for transfer to this Law Center with a& 
vanced standing. No new students are admitted as candidates for the degree ? 
Juris Doctor in the summer term k 

For the Degree of Master of Laws A Bachelor's degree from an accredited 
college or universityt and a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree from 4 
law school which is a member of the Association of American Law Schools : 
is approved by the American Bar Association are required. The applicant mu 
demonstrate (by a B average or equivalent performance measure, high clas 


geo 
standing, Law Review experience, positions held, or professional achievement 


i anted fof 
that he is capable of Master's level work. Advanced standing is not grante 
credits earned while a candidate for the first degree in law rive 

For the Degree of Master of Comparative Law and Master of Compar i 
n 


Law (American Practice).—The following are required: (1) the successful hrs 
pletion of and graduation from a course in arts, philosophy, letters, OT a 
equivalent to graduation from a gymnasium, lycee, or liceo; and (2) EI4^^ 
tion in law from a recognized foreign university , 

For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science A Bachelor of 


she of 
equivalent degree from an approved college or universityt; a Bachelor € 


Arts Of 
Laws 
-h is 2 
or Juris Doctor degree, earned with high rank, from a law school whic the 
member of the Association of American Law Schools or is approved y eld 
ork in the H 

The app 
indicating ~? 
ere 
chapter and division within chapter the exact scope of the project. po 
should be a bibliography for each chapter listing books, reports, cases, - P 
Review articles to be considered. Although the outline cannot predict 3 
detail of the subsequent research, it must be sufficiently definite to affo 
faculty a basis for evaluation 


Continuing Legal Education Students ^ simplified admission an - 
ourse 


American Bar Association; outstanding capacity for scholarly w 
of law; and faculty approval of the applicant's dissertation topic. 
cant must submit an outline of his proposed topic in some detail, 


very 


the 


d registr? 
f s on? 
tion procedure is used for members of the bar who wish to take € 


noncredit basis 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC E i 

r 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading” Jec- 
degree of Bachelor of Science in the following areas: Civil Engineer! Gradu- 
trical Engineering, Measurement Science, and Mechanical Engineering. ‘neering 
ate programs lead to the degrees of Master of Science, Master O 
Administration, and Doctor of Science. 


ents- 
stud 

. „toral 

's and doc 
* The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases for Masters 


The Dean is authorized to make exceptions in appropriate cases 
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ENT 
NTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


The 
he School admits th 


ii se applicants who can benefit themselves and society by 
dise x : . 
‘Sciplined intellectual effort in its environment 

" Admission is the first selective step in a long series of qualifying steps the 
ude - ` T . 
E will take in his progress toward professional competence in engineering, 
anc =< me z 


| | | ^ 
à Indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at least the minimum 
Preparation and 


lity to complete the curriculum successfully. 


The ! E 
ee e applicant must be of good character and must have an academic back- 
§ ound 


appropriate for the program of studies contemplated 


Co . : 
nsideration for admission is based on the following: 


b / « 
sh An acceptable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
0 [- 
“Wing at least fifteen units* 
le ^. The Principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to undertake col- 
ge Work: : 


Scho Scores on the following College Entrance Examination Board tests: the 
C Olastic ( 


eve] Aptitude Test, the English Composition Achievement Test; and a 
LVe ; 
. | (Standard) or Level II (Intensive) Mathematics Test—Level I pre- 
“Tred 

The 
Not * qualifications of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 

Mee , n ; 

Dre leet the above requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
"scribe adr 

1 aümission tests 


‘Nine 


uted and one-half of the fifteen units required for entrance must be distrib- 


a ; i 
alf in follows: three in I nglish, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 


D ^ fr ^ 3 
angua plane trigonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in one foreign 
Suage ç 


Science re 


Uis re 


r history. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
quirement but may be counted as an elective unit. 

high pu area that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 
OF co Col course in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 


Ollepa 
llege mathematics 


AN g à ; à 
gr ‘PPlicant must arrange to ha e sent directly from his school to the Office 
an T J 
logeth !5sions the academic record of his first seven terms in secondary school, 
er " . 5 
is ine "th a personal evaluation and recommendation from his principal. 


S Inf 
à lies, nation may be supplied on a form provided by the University or on 
andar 

lon jg td form used by the secondary school provided all essential informa- 


Included 
Deficiency A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
than two units of the required subjects and who presents fifteen accept- 


* un 
Its n " — 
May be admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses to 


ake UD his deficiencies 

EN 

A ANCE REQUIRE MENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 

p Mission to graduate " : Reed get >» an appropriate 
aduate study toward a Master's degree requires an appropriaie 


^ r » is : = E 
Produc degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 


u 


Clive 1 à 
G uat * Work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate grades, 
ate Re i j 
An a Record Examination scores, and similar data 
applic ; . 
to Pplicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 


ake 
€ pre 
SS pre 


Scribed undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before being 


the aggregate not less 
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admitted to graduate student status. In some cases, il such deficiencies a 
allowed to take ? 


minimal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and 
ourses 


limited number of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate ¢ 
in which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses thus taken 
fulfill any part of the requirements for the Master's degree. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREE 


' M ing à 
The applicant must have adequate preparation for advanced study, including” 
satisfactory Master's degree, or the equivalent, together with acceptable es 
sonal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. "Well in advance of t 


opening of the semester for which the student seeks admission, he should cor 


respond with and preferably have a personal interview with the Dean or depar 
ment chairman of his proposed field of study, to discuss the University $ EU 
ibilit! 


ties for guidance in this field, the applicant's qualifications, and the possi 
of an effective doctoral program. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


rators fof 


The School of Education prepares teachers, counselors, and administ d 
chers 


the higher ranges of educational service and offers opportunities to tea 
experience to extend their education. The schedule of courses is arrange t 
meet the needs of employed students as well as those able to devote full time 
their studies. Students pursuing programs involving teacher certification m 
make provision to student-teach in the fall or spring semester during d 
when public schools are in session. The School offers both graduate and un 


graduate work. 


THE DEGREES 
3 . pache! 
The School of Education offers work leading to the following degrees: "d Arts 


of Arts in Education, Bachelor of Science in Physical Education, Master aa of 
in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, and Do 
Education. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
k : of af” 
For the Bachelor's Degrees.—The satisfactory completion of two year poo 
proved college work, or graduation from an approved two-year norma 
or the equivalent, is required from 


" %e ree 
For the Degree of Master of Arts in Education.—A Bachelor's deg ina 


; ; exa, 
an accredited college, or the equivalent, a score on à required aptitude standing 
tion, and the approval of the Committee on Admission and Advance 


are required. student 

For the Degree of Master of Arts in Teaching —To be admitted pr jib- 
intern, an applicant must (1) have a Bachelor’s degree from an acer requir 
eral arts institution, including courses related to the general educatio a and ? 
ments for teacher certification; (2) show evidence of interest in childr yality 


. a .etecting tO 
sincere desire to teach; (3) submit three written references "pt Test 
of academic record and personality; (4) submit a score on the Ard (5 be 
of the Graduate Record Examination or the Miller Analogies Test; 
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Intery l 

" iewed by the University Selection Committee, or under arrangements 
e d H 1 - : 
Cified by the Committee and approved by the Dean of the School of Edu- 


Cation. 
F } , j i 
Ed or the Degree of Education Specialist.—The degree of Master of Arts in 
du , 
Mille. ation from this Universitv. or the equiv alent; a satisfactory score on the 
er 5 . d 
Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examination; and two years of 


Eu n y» Sr Each applicant must be interviewed and rec- 
tive in "uà y a staff member of the School of Education or by a representa- 
E e candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. 

32 EP Y X ve varot The applicant must have adequate preparation 
tive eet study, including graduate work in fields prerequisite to his objec- 
at this 1 a ame to that required for the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
rience ‘that at least three years of successful pertinent educational expe- 

cceptable personal qualities, and capacity for creative scholarship and 


ef 
lective leadership 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


te hoo of Government and Business Administration offers work leading to 
Beotintine “re grees: (1) Bachelor of Business Administration with a major in 
lernation. tmm Adesinietrt ation, Business and Economic Statistics, or In- 
Ness and usiness; (2) Master of Arts in Government in the fields of Busi- 
r Urban conomic Statistics, Personnel Administration, Public Administration, 
lis of - Regional Planning; (3) Master of Business Administration in the 
Mation anneanne — Administration, Health Care — In- 
Tation in —— or Personnel Administration; (4) - aster of Public Admin- 
ic Adm he fields of Health Care Administration, Personnel Administration, 
Administration, or Urban and Regional Planning; (5) Master of Urban 
*Blonal Planning; (6) Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administra- 


( x ;nistrati 
* Post-Master's study): (7) Doctor of Business Administration; and (8) 
ctor of p 


and 
tio 


ublic Administration 


ENT 
RANC 
NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Bac 
ch V . 
elor of Business Administration.—The satisfactory completion of the 


p ounti 
i . ; p^ 
ng, Business Administration and International Business; or the Busi- 


ess an ati 
d ; ; náss Ree 3 
ollege Economi Statistic: s curriculum in the lower division of Columbian 


o Ar 
f Arts and Sciences; or the equivalent 


TRANCE 
NCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE MASTER'S DEGREES 


Sach : 
elor's degree fr with a quality- 


index nay om an accredited college or university, 
: 0 (B average) in the relevant undergraduate field. 

py for admission to all Master's degree programs are required to take 
8 of E Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the aptitude sec- 
the ducari Graduate Record Examination, both of which are administered by 

d ) 

^ $ submi nal Testing Service. Master of Business Administration applicants 
E scores on the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business; Mas- 


rt 
S in Government, Master of Public Administration, or Master of 
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Urban and Regional Planning applicants may submit scores on either the Ad- 
mission Test for Graduate Study in Business or the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. Any test scores submitted must have been earned within three years © 
the date of application. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DOCTOR'S DEGREES 

Doctor of Business Administration.—The degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together 
with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. AP 
plicants must file results of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Business 
administered by the Educational Testing Service. E 

Doctor of Public Administration—The degree of Master of Public Adminis- 
tration, Master of Arts in an approved field, or the equivalent, together wit 
Applicants 
siness OF 
j by the 


acceptable personal qualities and a capacity for creative scholarship. 
must file results on either the Admission Test for Graduate Study in Bu 
the aptitude sections of the Graduate Record Examination administerec 
Educational Testing Service. 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


The School of Public and International Affairs offers work leading to the vi 
grees of Bachelor of Arts with a major in International Affairs, Chinese Su 

ies, or Public Affairs, Master of Arts in the field of International Affairs 9 
Public Affairs, and the Certificate of the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


or Public Affairs — 


With a major in International Affairs, Chinese Studies, M 
r diviso 


The satisfactory completion of the appropriate curriculum in the lowe 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, or the equivalent. 


A Bachelor's degree from an accredited college or university. 
mitted to candidacy must have attained a quality-point index of 3.00 (a 
age) in the relevant undergraduate fields. 

In the field of International Afjairs.—The applicant's undergradué 
should include background courses corresponding to an undergradué 
in international affairs at this University. | -e ECO” 

In the field of Public Affairs —An undergraduate major in public affair i 
nomics, history, or political science, depending on the field of specializat! 


THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


ue ideas oy > prog 
The College of General Studies administers the off-campus degree P govern 
over which Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, the School "ternation 
n 


ment and Business Administration, and the School of Public and I 
Affairs have degree-granting authority. 
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M Coe also offers nter courses in liberal arts, education, and busi- 
tre (cumin for which there is sufficient demand. Special programs 
ed to meet the in-service needs of specified groups 
Cw € service, à regular program of noncredit courses without en- 
^ equirements is also offered 
— ws ollege of Arts and Sciences has academic jurisdiction over pro- 
tration in hist to the degrees of Bachelor of General Studies (areas of concen- 
Baco : EN mathematics, political science, and psychology); Bachelor of 
lographic Sc —— x Health; Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and Car- 
r^ c Science; and Bachelor of Science in Oceanography. 
EM hos! ol Government and Business Administration has academic juris- 
eral Stud Y: programs leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Science in Gen- 
tion) Pa y am of concentration in accounting and business administra- 
Master, p aster of Science in Administration, which has replaced all of the 
degrees formerly offered off campus except those offered in military 


COOper. 
Perative programs 


ENT ill 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


reme: Credit Courses.—A simplified procedure 1s used for admission 
are - " aon in off-campus courses Transcripts of previous academic work 
Nu er Registration is restricted to those whose qualifications would 
of nat they are able to carry the course successfully. Registration in an 

to degree candidacy in the 


“ca 
àmpus course does not constitute admission 
Diversity 


Vidual incon Courses.—In general, noncredit courses will be open to any indi- 
'équest “Sinema in enrolling. When a noncredit course Is organized at the 
students some particular agency or group, admission may be restricted to the 

A limit on the size of 


recommended by the sponsoring organization. 


Clas 
asses ; 1 ; 
may have to be imposed in order to maintain the quality of instruction. 


The sep 


leg, of General Studies, available at the Col- 
g 


E7 arate catalogue of the College 

ati 06 Twentieth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, contains full infor- 
0 " E : 

fees n concerning programs, courses, entrance and degree requirements, and 


THE DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


he p; 
kvera) vision of University Students makes the work of the University, in its 
^ tkin Colleges and schools, accessible to five types of students who are not 
y ms xe ji 
8 toward a degree in this University (see page 14). 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND WORKSHOPS 


of spe 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS is pleased to announce a carefully planned group and 
: s 


cial programs and workshops devised to serve a variety of student need! 
to utilize resources which are uniquely present at the University and 1m t E 
Nation's Capital. These programs, which are described below, have ee ; 
veloped in the area of the humanities and in the area of social studies. Ity 
all have a strong academic orientation and will be taught by the regular acu 


of the University or distinguished visitors from other institutions. 


American Studies — 
FIRST SESSION # 
: nit 
THIS PROGRAM will concentrate upon Negro life and culture in the b J. 
States, and will also include a course in contemporary American por with 


Saunders Redding is author of a series of distinguished books concert, No 
Afro-American life and thought, including To Make a Poet Black (193 f in 
Day of Triumph (1942), They Came in Chains (1950), On Being 4 Mas ^^ 
America (1951), The Lonesome Road (1958), and The Negro ( 1967). ding 
cipient of Rockefeller Foundation and Guggenheim fellowships, Mr. Re irec 
was for many years a Professor at Hampton Institute, and was recently wment 
tor of the Division of Research and Publication at the National EndoV 
for the Humanities. He will teach a course on "The Mind of the Nego his- 

Mrs. Constance McLaughlin Green received the 1963 Pulitzer Prr s ol 
tory for her Washington: Village and Capital. She is author of two p Secre! 
umes concerned with Washington history, the most recent being 1^ many 
City: A History of Race Relations in the National Capital (1967). He of i” 
volumes include a history of Holyoke, Massachusetts (a pioneer = histories 
dustrial transformation), two volumes on American urban history, à? n 
for the Army and the Department of Defense. She will teach a CO 
"Negro Life in American Cities since 1860." 

William Jay Smith, Consultant in Poetry to the Library © 
teach the course in recent American poetry. Mr. Smith is aut 
umes of poetry: Poems (1947), Celebration at Dark (1950), 


il 
f Congress 7 
hor of fou" 47- 
Poems, l 
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E 57 ), and The Tin Can and Other Poems (1966). He has translated 
^ a) of Jules Laforgue, Andrei Voznesensky, and others, and has written 
Wine. -— of poems for children. He has taught at Columbia University, 
Poetry 1s College, and Hollins College. He will teach a course on "American 
y since World War II 
o Courses may be taken for graduate credit with the approval of the 
s and the "— s adviser A descriptive brochure is available upon 
Bram in Ta Associate Professor Clarence C. Mondale, Director, Summer Pro- 
American Studies, Stuart Hall, George Washington University. 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 


175 The Mind of the Negro (3) Redding 
An examination of Afro-Américan thought and the individuals, move- 
ments, and organizations through which that thought found expression. 
The course will be structured chronologically. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

3 1 r n r "242 " J 

176 Negro Life in American Cities since 1860 (3) Green 

An examination of the main features of the Negro community that de- 

veloped within American cities before the emergence of the ghetto, and of 

the changes the ghetto later imposed. An examination of the social struc- 
tures of these cities within cities, their culture, their economic bases, their 

political organization, and the effects of the black rebellion of the 1960's. 

MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


ENGLISH 


Smith 


164 American Poetry since World War II (3) 
after 1939, such as Roethke, 


A study of poets who came into prominence 
Lowell, and Wilbur, and of other younger poets of the fifties and sixties. 
Emphasis will be upon a close critical reading of works by each poet. 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm 


Communist Affairs 


ain offering a program of related 


THR 

! INSTITU 
STITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES is ag 

d its political operation in East- 


Ours 

es ~ > 

a focused on the theory of communism an 
"Urope and Asia. These courses are broad enough to have general appeal 


às e] 
Ctives for the liberal arts student and sufficiently specific to have vocational 


utili 

ity . ) s 
Mtr the teacher of social studies. Regular faculty members will offer nine 
Course. in this program, five in the first session and four in the second. Each 
Sho Carries 3 semester hours of credit. Students majoring in Political Science 


niu with their advisers before registering for this work. 
nd Owing faculty will staff the courses in this program: 
Franz moor, Professor oj International A fairs 
: Michael, Professor of International Affairs 


n 
illia L 
ar] 3 R. Johnson, Associate Professor of Histor) 

*s F. Elliott, Assistant Professor of Political Science and International 


fairs 


Ric 
Char va 3 
d C. Thornton, Assistant Professor of History 
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FIRST SESSION—JUNE 16 TO JULY 23 


HISTORY 
188 History of the Chinese Communist Movement (3) Thornton 
Survey of the leadership, ideology, structure, and operation of the Com 
munist Party of China from its founding to the present. MTW 
4:10-5:30 pm. 
387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) Thornton 
| | MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


: ichael 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) Micha? 
t ) 1 3t E ct 
General character of Far Eastern societies and their response to the ^ 
of America, Europe, and Russia; American policy in Far East and inf? 
ence of world communism. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
Gyorgy 


*115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
al systems 


Study of contemporary social and ethnic structures, government 
and international position of East European satellites. Emphasi 
World War II political evolution and present status of Soviet sa 


s on 
tellite ? 


tions. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
*161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) Gye - 
nif» 
Analysis of influences in the formation of the Soviet system under Le d 


Stalin, and Khrushchev; the Soviet Communist Party; governmen, for 
mass organizations; selected aspects of economic, cultural, social, and 
eign policy. MTWThF 2:10-3:50 pm. 


| SECOND SESSION—JULY 24 TO AUGUST 29 


HISTORY 
| nson 
| 187 History of Modern China (3) ot 
| China since 1840, particular attention to political developments. 
| ThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
| LIA Wo I hnso? 
| 396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) Jo 
| MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
| 
| POLITICAL SCIENCE j 
| i Elliott 
| 160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) cedents 
| Intensive study of 20th century communism; emphasis On its ante r 


con 
and possible evolution. Backgrounds, careers, and ideas of MILI 
munist figures: Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao. 
4:10-5:30 pm. 


o 
redit for only d 
* Political Science 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and c 
the three may be applied toward a degree 
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163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
Relations with United States, Third World, China; international com- 
munism; disarmament policy; instruments of foreign policy; interrelation- 
ships of domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm 


Dance Workshop 


JUNE 16 TO JULY 3 


THE : n i 

Mc DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN is offering a three-week 

Moder ; 3 : ^ i : 
dern Dance Workshop under the direction of Associate Professor Maida 


Vithe i 
Co thers, Advanced courses will be taught by a guest-artist teacher. At the 
onc . Iz d E i 
er clusion of the workshop, student compositions and repertory will be pre- 
ented ; ^t st 

led in the University's theater. This coeducational program is open both to 


E xirabar cun ala arts students with previous experience in dance tech- 

of Eo a background in dance composition. From 1 to 3 semester hours 

gram s may be earned or courses may be audited Graduate credit in the pro- 
ay be arranged 

Additional information may be obtained from Associate Professor Maida 


: Withe 
ithers, Building J, George Washington University. 


Phy 
IYSICAL EDUCATION 


156 Dance Technique and Theory (1) 

Techniques of contemporary modern dance. (Intermediate and advanced 
sections offered.) Prerequisite: the introductory dance elective offered 
in Physical Education 6, or equivalent. MTWThF 9:30-11 am. 


1110 Dance Composition II (1) 
Advanced problems in composition. MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


7120 Repertory (1) 
Study and performance of completed dance works. 
sion of instructor. MTWThF 3-4 pm. 


Admission by permis- 


Language Study in Paris 
Wu m m" ? al 

'Y 21 TO SEPTEMBER 2 
THR 
' GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, in conjunction with the American Col- 
and one-half week language program 1n 


aris, offers this summer a six 
ance Languages and Litera- 


d by a member of the Department of Rom ite 
c The program will include intensive training in grammar, composition, 
0 e p m a E. . 

Th, CONversation, and a series of lectures on French culture and civilization. 

~ 


e " " ` 
. Program will begin with an eleven-day tour of parts of France, Germany, 


May 


t be re 
Class © Tepeated cnce for credit 
Eins on the day of registration 
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Switzerland, and the Low Countries, followed by four weeks of classes in 1 
tensive language study at the American College. 

Prerequisite: one year of college French with grades of B or better. 
Detailed information concerning admission to this program should be 9 
tained from the office of Assistant Dean Joseph L. Métivier, Jr., Monroe Hal, 

George Washington University. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE COURSES 


Intensive French (5) 
eek. Lar 


Elementary, intermediate, or advanced French—18 hours per w 
guage practice—5 hours per week. 

French Culture and Civilization (1) 

: d x i - ms 
Lectures on French history, literature, and civilization. Visits to museu 
and places of historical and cultural interest in and around Paris. 


Workshop in Producing Shakespeare E 
JUNE 16 TO AUGUST 29* 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) « 
k with a 


Participation as an apprentice in minor role or technical wor n in ! " 
o! 


Equity Company in the Shakespeare Summer Festival producti 
outdoor Sylvan Theatre at the Washington Monument. Hours arra 
with Company rehearsals and performances. Registration limite arit 
plication must be made by May 15. (For detailed information. gto 
Shakespeare Summer Festival, Suite 410, 1000 6th St., S. W., Washin 
D.C. 20024.) 


Secondary School Honors Program —28 


. ‘ar 

THE OUTSTANDING SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENT who wishes to enrich me 
demic background and participate in a stimulating introduction to Tl 
is encouraged to seek admission to George Washington University’s Sec allege 
School Honors Program. The Honors Student is enrolled in regula’ 
courses of his own choosing appropriate to his level of study, his brs 4 
and his aptitude as determined through consultation with his high sche 
selors and advisers at the University Í d cultural 

Since dormitory life is a vital part of the stimulating academic an Jy live 
atmosphere of the campus and community, Honors Students will 4 
in Thurston Hall, a modern, air-conditioned residence dormitory- »urag 
the immediate metropolitan area may commute, but they are ence re SU r 
reside in the dormitory. Honors Students living in the dormitory a ram 
vised by well-trained resident counselors. A varied extracurricular 


oun 


normal m 
c fro 
Students to 


* Dates subject to change according to festival production schedule 
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foc 

peu —— location of the University in the Nation's Capital has 
Credit e wy Yom oth the academic and social life of the campus. 
ington | wae acu " af i p iT is app icable toward a degree at George Wash- 
Credit else, adm —€— pes the student later matriculate here. The transfer of 
where depends upon the policies of the individual school to which the 

Student m ght later apply 
0 Cem to the Program are appointed Scholars in the Second- 
ident stud "w j LM e Rares scholarships for the five-week session. 
idents receive a scholarship of more than $200 and pay only $425 


Cover 
Ing f Ti } i 
Sch g full tuition, board, and room. Commuting students receive a $64 
olarship f for each 3- or 4-hour a à : 
Í ach 3- or 4-hour course. The Program is designed to include 


4 no 
- summer session of two courses 
Ince the Honors Pr 


missio ogram is limited to 120 secondary school scholars, ad- 
Or SPEREN ; z 
1 Is competitive ^ transcript of the applicant's grades to date, available 


lest scores 


ad and evidence of emotional and intellectual maturity are criteria for 
Mission ; 


App 2 4 
Ee cition forms and further information may be obtained from Miss Jean 
adding, Director of the Secondary School Honors Program, Division of 


Diversity : 
ity Students, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 


) ap ` TE 
ipplications will be considered after May 1. 


Summer Institutes in Mathematics 


Piney. 
RST SESSION 


HE 
Baten D OF MATHEMATICS, under a grant from the National Science 
Ulturally iau offer two Summer Institutes for secondary school teachers of 
Bro Und Pa children The first, for teachers who feel that their back- 
of mnthematis an — needs improvement, includes courses in basic concepts 
Y Who h, —— and algebra from a modern viewpoint. The second, for teach- 
the ott a better background or who have completed the courses offered 
Calculus institute and wish to work toward a Master’s degree, offers courses 
* District — finite mathematics. Both institutes are limited to teachers in 
Or f of Columbia publi c schools 
Rut B: urther information and application forms, address Assistant Professor 
We shinot,” Director, Summer Institutes in Mathematics, Monroe Hall, George 
gton L niversity 


the D 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


First-group courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for " 
dents in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the advis 
and the Dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In CC ie 
instances, they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergrad. 
deficiencies or as prerequisite to advanced courses, but they may not be tak 
for graduate credit. fof 

Second-group courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned dit 
students in the junior and senior years. They may be taken for graduate p 
only upon the approval of the dean and the instructor at the time of regis st 
tion. Such approval is granted only with the provision that students 
complete additional work in order to receive graduate credit. quate 

Third-group courses.—Courses numbered from 201 to 300 (in the MU 
School of Arts and Sciences, the School of Government and Business A red 
istration, and the School of Public and International Affairs), courses pet" 
201 to 400 (in the School of Education) are planned primarily for gra en 
students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to quali 


iors; they are not open to other undergraduates. School 
Fourth-group courses.—Courses numbered 301 to 400 in the Gradus. A 
of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Adm 


s "ed! ya d. | cam 
tion are limited to graduate students; but they are primarily for docto to 


didates. In the School of Education fourth-group courses, number credit 
500, are limited to graduate students with Master's degrees from aC 
institutions. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


ri 
Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate F ents 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit when arf ^ 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses e nces 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain insta 301 10 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from - 


400 are primarily for doctoral students. 


40 
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SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


he number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfactory completion 


X a course is in most cases indicated in parentheses after the name of the 
Ourse 


The Schedule of Classes for the Summer Sessions, which will be available in 
“Pril at the Office of the Registrar, will contain information about room assign- 
Ments and instructors for courses. 

in he University reserves the right to change or withdraw any of the follow- 
8 courses. 


Accounting 


E 
J.B. Lewis, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) 

Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial reports. Accounting 1: basic 
financial reporting concepts and data accumulation and processing. Ac- 
counting 2: introduction to managerial accounting—financial program- 
ming, cost determination, and analysis of financial statements. Account- 
ing 1 is prerequisite to Accounting 2. First Session: Accounting 1; 
Second Session: Accounting 2. Section A—MTWTHF 11:10 am-12:30 
pm; Section B—MTWTHhF 6-7:20 pm. 


* " 
115 Survey of Accounting (3) 
Preparation, uses, and limitations of financial information in the manage- 
ment process. Not open for credit to accounting majors. First Ses- 
sion: Section A—MWF 6-8:25 pm. Second Session: Section C— 
MWF 5:35-8 pm. 
12 =y] " 
1-22 Intermediate Accounting (3—3) 
Accounting 121: accounting for assets and liabilities. Prerequisite: Ac- 
counting 1-2 or permission of instructor. Accounting 122: partnership, 
corporation, consignment, and installment-sales accounting. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 121 or permission of instructor. First Session: Account- 
ing 121; Second Session: Accounting 122. MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


193 Business Budgeting (3) 
Principles, techniques, and procedures involved in the development, in- 
Stallation, and operation of a system of budgetary control to aid in te 
management of commercial and industrial organizations. Prerequisite: 
Accounting 1-2. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


"215 Survey of Managerial Accounting (3) 
Nature, preparation, analysis, and interpretation of accounting reports; 
cost accounting, business budgeting, and internal accounting controls and 
their use in the management process. Prerequisite: Accounting 1-2 or 
115 or permission of instructor. First Session: Section A—MWF 


E— 8:10-10 pm. Second Session: Section B—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


A SPec 3 Cr 
Mana, “lal section of 115B, for students in the Navy Graduate Financial 


this course, Accounting 1 


e: 
Ww Speciaj | Program, will be offered June 11 to July 31; hours to be arranged. — NRE 
Malemen, pouon of this course, Accounting 215C, for students in the Navy Graduate Financia 
> 


rogram, will be offered August 4 to September 6 
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275 Internal Control and Auditing (3) 
Internal accounting controls and review and appraisal of accounting o 
tems, procedures, and managerial policies with respect to their effecti 
ness and profitableness. Prerequisite: Accounting 171 or permission 
instructor. First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 

297 Accounting Reading and Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. Both sessions: as arranged. 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) 

First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 
300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session: as arranged. 


American Civilization m 


Administered by the American Studies Program, R.H.Walker, Director 


175 The Mind of the Negro (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. (See American Studies prog" 
page 35.) 


am, 


176 Negro Life in American Cities since 1860 (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. (See American Studies prog" 
page 35.) 


am, 


Anthropology 


R.K. Lewis, Chairman 


^n ar courses 
Departmental prerequisite: Anthropology 1—2 is prerequisite to all other co 


in Anthropology. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3-3) 


t 

ILES i i ultur 

Anthropology 1: survey of man’s origin, physical evolution, and Me the 

history. Anthropology 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrat Sec 
principles of cultural behavior. First Session: Anthropology 


ond Session: Anthropology 2. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Exam!” 


religious beliefs and practices. Second Session: MTWThF 11:1 
12:30 pm. 


ation of 
0 am- 


299 Thesis Research (3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


Art 


Lp i 
P. Leite, Chairman 


ART 
RT HISTORY AND THEORY 


71- 


1 Art Appreciation (3) 
Language and function of art in its various media; development of styles, 
aesthetic principles, theories, and the ideas in art through the ages. Pri- 
marily for nonmajors First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


Survey of Western Art (3—3 

Survey of the arts in the Western World from prehistoric to modern 
times A foundation for further study in the history of art. First 
Session: Art 31; Second Session: Art 32. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


> 1 
72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 

Jai | 3 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture of America, with selected references 
to crafts and popular arts. Art 71: from Colonial beginnings to the Re- 


publican Age. Art 72: from early 19th century to the present First 
Session: Art 71 —MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm Second Session: Art 72— 


MTWThF 9:40-11 am 


105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3 


High Renaissance and Mannerism. First Session: 
5:30 pm 


MTWTRhF 4:10- 


108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


First Session: 


Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 


Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


and Persia. First 


113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
Development of painting, sculpture, and architecture in 16th and 17th 
century Italy. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


114 Baroque Art in the North (3) 

Development in painting, sculpture, 
centuries in Holland, Flanders, Spain, 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


and architecture in the 16th and 17th 
France, Germany, and England. 


118 Medieval Art II (3) 


Architecture, sculpture, and painting 
riods. First Session: MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


of the Romanesque and Gothic pe- 


141 Interior Decoration (3) 
signs and ensemble lay- 


Ar 1 rs p . 
Principles of decoration dealing with furniture de 
Second Session: MTW 


out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


ThF 4:10-5:30 pm 


T 3 
149 19th Century American Sculpture (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm 
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246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


FINE ARTS 


Fine Arts courses taught in University studios carry no material or laborator 
fees; students must purchase their own materials. Laboratory and material pa 
for courses taught at the Corcoran School of Art are stated in the course 
scription and are payable at the School. 

Courses designated CSA are taught at the Corcoran School of Art. 


Departmental prerequisite: Art 21—22 or permission of Department Chairm 
is prerequisite to all other studio courses in Art. edit 
Fine Arts Courses numbered 121 through 281 may be repeated for €f 
with the approval of the Department. 


21-22 Design I: Basic (3—3) " 
Fundamental studies of principles and elements of design. Art 21: a 
of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional studies. p 
Session: Art 21A (CSA) and 22A (CSA)—MTWThF 1-4 pm. wt 
ond Session: Art 21B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm; Art 22B—M 
7:35-9:15 pm. 


41-42 Drawing I (3-3) CSA o 
Mechanical and visual perspective, still life, landscape, interior and the 
ject drawing, collage, elements of composition, spatial illusion, an 


graphic communication of ideas. First Session: Art 41A and C and 
MTWTHF 9-12 am; Art 41B and 42B—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 4l 
42C—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 

51-52 Ceramics I (3-3) CSA nd 


Basic techniques for clay preparation, hand forming, wheel throwing 
the application of slip glazes and vitreous glazes through workshoP cirst 
illustrated lectures. Laboratory fee: Art 51, $45; Art 52, $45. ap 
Session: Art 51A and 52A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 51B and 5* 
MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


61 Watercolor (3) CSA 


Transparent and opaque watercolor, drawing fundamentals. 
sion: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


First Ser 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) CSA jrs! 
Basic color composition and fundamental painting techniques. d m 
Session: Art 65A and 66A—MTWThF 9-12 am; Art 65B an 
MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


81-82 Sculpture I (3—3) CSA 


and wo 
Basic sculptural and casting techniques, new materials, stone ea : 


: jon" 
carving. Laboratory fee: Art 81, $10; Art 82, $10. First ^ 
Art 81 and 82—MTWThF 9-12 am. 
125-26 Painting II (3-3) CSA Firs! 


Development of basic concepts carried into personal statement. 12687 
Session: Art 125A and 126A—MTWTHF 1-4 pm; Art 125B an 
MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


127-28 Painting III (3-3) CSA 
Exploratory efforts in the development of style, using advanced methods 
and materials. First Session: Art 127A and 128A—MTWThF 1-4 
pm; Art 127B and 128B—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as ar- 
ranged 


131-32 Ceramics II (3-3) CSA 


Basic techniques in clay and glaze formation, advanced wheel throwing 
and hand forming. Laboratory fee: Art 131, $45; Art 132, $45. 
First Session: Art 131A and 132A—MTWTRhF 1-4 pm; Art 131B and 
132B—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Techniques (3) CSA 
Drawing in charcoal, crayon, and pen; painting and preparation of 
grounds in tempera, encaustic, fresco buono, oil, watercolor, polymer, 
and mixed techniques; graphic techniques in woodcut, engraving, etching; 
modeling in clay and carving in wood and stone; mosaic. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


139 Design Workshop (3) | 
Exploration of design possibilities in wood, metal, textile, plastics, and 
other materials First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) . et 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; emphasis on its aesthetic qute 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58. First Session: Art 143—MTWTHhF 9-12 am; 
Art 144—MTWTHF 1-4 pm. 


153 Graphics II (3) 

(Formerly Printmaking II) i 
Advanced relief, intaglio, lithographic, and other composite popas 
Prerequisite: Art 57-58 or equivalent. Second Session: MTWThI 
9-12 am. 

157-58 Graphics III (3-3) 
(Formerly Printmaking II) E 
Exploration of combined techniques and mixed media. Prerequisite: Art 


153-54 or equivalent. First Session: Art I5 on TWIN 
(CSA)—MTWThF 9-12 am. Second Session: 157B—! 
1-4 pm. 


159-60 Drawing II (3-3) CSA 
Study of the potential of design in growth, structure, form, eph mon 
ganization, color; mechanics of anatomy and figure drawing. Mer pa 
Session: Art 159 and 160—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as 
arranged. 

764 Welding (3-3) : 
Special problems in welded sculpture. First Session : Art 163-—-MIW 
ThF 1-4; Art 164A (CSA) and 164B (CSA)—MTWTHF 9-12 am. 


163 


l : x - 
71-72 Calligraphy and Lettering (3-3) CSA 


Consideration of the basic alphabets and their use in cm aeqne 
and typography. First Session: Art 171A—MTW eu d 
—— 171IB and 172—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


Qui e 
Ted f 
9r majors in Art History and Theory 
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179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) CSA i 

Three-dimensional design, assemblages, bas-relief techniques, and — 
color; metal techniques; wood; new materials. Laboratory fee: Art 
ne SS First Session: Art 179 and 180—MTWThF 9-!* 


am. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) CSA 
Relationship of sculpture to architecture. Reliefs and work in m 
mental scale. Selected students experiment in bronze. First Sessio 
Art 189 and 190—MTWThF 9-12 am. 


265-66 Painting IV (3-3) CSA d 
First Session: Art 265A and 266A—MTWThF 1-4 pm; Art 265B an 
266B—MTWTh 6:30-9:30 pm and laboratory as arranged. 


275 Painting V (3) CSA 
First Session: MTWThF 1-4 pm. 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) CSA 
First Session: Art 279 and 280—MTWTHhF 9-12 am. 


281 Sculpture V (3) CSA 
First Session: MTWThF 9-12 am. 


Biological Sciences m. 


LB. Hansen, Chairman 


4 k i aj} second" 
Departmental prerequisite: Biological Sciences 1—2 is prerequisite to all sec 


group courses in Biology, Botany, and Zoology, except by permission o9 
instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Biology (4—4) 1 
Introductory course leading to all second- and third-group courses a 
ology, botany, and zoology; also provides the nonscience student W! 
understanding of the life sciences. Material fee, $10 each session gots 
First Session: Biological Sciences 1; Second Session: Biological Sc 9:20 
2. Section A—MTWThF 9:40 am-1 pm; Section B—MTWThF 


pm. 
115 Cytology (4) mal cells 
Morphological and physiochemical properties of plant and anim? d 


. 4 : -hniques ". 
and their components. Analysis of slides, cytological techniq' rig 
preparation of slides. Recommended: one year of chemistry. 


fee, $11. First Session: MTWThF 6-9:20 pm. 
127 Genetics (4) „o with 
. d : i 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic a action 
particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and wey am 


Material fee, $8. Second Session: lecture, MTWThF 9: 
laboratory, MWF 11:10 am-1 pm. 
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145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (3) 
Origin and early development of the individual, formation of organ sys- 
tems, Emphasis on the frog, chick, and pig, with reference to the human 
embryo. Material fee, $8. Second Session: MTWThF 6-8:50 pm. 
148 Histology (4) 
Introduction to microscopical anatomy of normal tissues and organs, 
Material fee, $8. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-4:30 pm. 
Undergraduate Research (arr.) 
Admission by permission of the staff member concerned. May be re- 
peated for credit. Both sessions: as arranged. 
295 Research (arr.) 


Investigation of special problems. May be repeated for credit. Both 


sessions: as arranged. 


299.390 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: Biological Sciences 299; Second Session: Biological Sci- 


ences 300. As arranged. 


Business Administration 


p 
D, Grub, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 
Ihe business environment; the structure, activities, and problems of busi- 
ness enterprise; its contribution to society; careers in business. First 
Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


02 Fundamentals of Management (3) 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the activi- 
ties of the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


105 Personnel Management (3) 
The labor force and labor markets. Industrial personnel and eges ies 
programs, organizations and policy in personnel activities. demde 
sion: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


118 Introduction to Data Processing (3) 


Basic principles and methods of data processing. Introduction to funda- 
mentals, potentials, and problems of automatic data processing as à tool 
of management. First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Basic principles involved in the financing of business enterprises. Prereq- 
uisite: Accounting 1—2. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Introduction to marketing and marketing management in relation to our 
total economy and business management, consumer and demand analysis, 
retailing, wholesaling, major marketing management problems and policies 


48 
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with particular emphasis on major decision areas and tools. Prerequisite: 
Economics 1—2. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


161 Commercial Law: Contracts, Sales, Agency, Bailments (3) 
First Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


162 Commercial Law: Negotiable Instruments, Property, Mortgages (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) í 
0 


Causal relationships underlying international business transactions, role " 
government in international trade, international agreements between m 
vate producers, trade with developing nations, developing internation? 
business policy. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


191 Business Reports and Analyses (3) 
à > , ; e 
Sources of management information, array and analysis of data, inter 
tation and presentation of findings. Second Session: MTWTHF 1l: 
am-12:30 pm. 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 


: : : ; re 
Discussion of industrial personnel and manpower management, and 
search in advanced problems. Second Session: MWF 8:10-10 pf 


231 Financial Decision Making (3) 


(Formerly Corporate Financial Problems) t 
Functions and objectives of financial management, asset managem^ 
problems of internal financial analysis, rate-of-return analysis, finan 5 
forecasting, problems of capital demand and supply. Prerequisite: 


counting 215. Second Session: MWF 4:10—6 pm. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 
Analysis of specific security investments; common and preferr 


corporate, government, and revenue bonds; sources of information. 
Second Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


ed stocks 


241 Advanced Marketing Management (3) of 
Marketing management problems and policies in major decision e 
product planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal £ p 
sales promotion, pricing, and development of integrated marketing 5. 


grams. Tools useful in decision making. Case analysis. First 
sion: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 

257 The Manager in the World Economy (3) T 
Analysis and discussion of problems in international business by use 0 rat- 


case method, including international market entry and expansion; be 
ing policies, procedures, and problems of multinational companies, 
oping executives for international business. First Session: 
8:10-10 pm. 


281 Purchasing Principles and Practices (3) d fon 
Industrial purchasing practices and principles. Organization v urc? 
tions of the purchasing department. Types of purchase agreement Ser 


selection, competition and negotiation, policies and ethics. 
sion: MWF 2:10—4 pm. 


BUSINESS AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 49 


284 Procurement Data Management (3) 
Technical data and the procurement process, contract work statements, 
performance specifications, detailed design drawings, "or equal" purchase 
descriptions and other types of work statement. The impact of govern- 
ment policies on work statement preparation. Control of contract per- 
formance by configuration control and base line management systems. 
Proprietary data. First Session: MWF 6:10—-8 pm. 


298 Readings in Business (3) 
Supervised readings in selected fields within business administration. Ad- 
mission by permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 
First Session: MWTh 6:10—-8 pm. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, and methodology. 
First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session: as arranged. 


Business and Public Administration 


Administered by the Department of Business Administration, P.D. Grub, 
lairman 


201 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Advanced course in administration emphasizing principles and practices 
common to administrative units of all kinds. First Session: Section 
A—MWF 10:10-12 am; Section B—MWF 8:10-10 pm. Second 
Session: Section C—MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
lems. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequisite: algebra. - 
First Session: Section A—MWF 4:10-6 pm. Second Session: Section 
B—MWF 10:10-12 am. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques used in the solution of management 
problems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Topics include probability; statistical decision 
theory; linear programming; waiting line, inventory replacement models. 
Prerequisite: Business and Public Administration 203 or equivalent. 
Second Session: MWF 4:10-6 pm. 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and develop- 
ment; application of social science research to administration. Practical 
applications emphasized. First Session: Section A—MWF 6:10-8 
E. pm. Second Session: Section B—MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


Spe : w 
Nay, P*Cial section of this course, Business and Public Administration 201D, for students in the 


, ? " C . " 
nee Financial Management Program, will be offered August 4 to September 6; hours to 
anged 
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211 Leadership and Executive Performance (3) 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems associated with 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management levels; execu 
tive selection and development. Prerequisite: Business and Public Admin- 


istration 201 or permission of instructor. Second Session; MWITh 
6:10-8 pm. 


218 Survey of Data Processing (3) 


Fundamentals of automatic data processing; manual, punched card, and 
electronic data processing principles and procedures; basic machine laf 
guage and advanced language programming techniques; phases of datà 
systems development; the role of the manager in management informa- 
tion systems. Emphasis on proper use of data processing as another t00 
of management. Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 
221 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
Development of management information systems, integration of data 
processing in Operations of government or business, impact on manage 
ment organization and decision making. Case studies. Prerequisite: Bust- 
ness and Public Administration 218 or 219, or permission of instructor 
First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


222 Seminar: Advanced Digital Computer Concepts (3) 


; x 3 , ns. 
| Advanced problems in the design and application of computer vee 
Admission by permission of instructor. Second Session: MWF 8: 
| 10 pm. 


| Chemistry | 


C.R. Naeser, Chairman 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) i 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on coa 
tion of Chemistry 12. Elementary course in general chemistry, inclu 
qualitative analysis. Prerequisite: one year of high school algebra. EU 
oratory fee, $18 each session. First Session: Chemistry 11; Sec 
Session: Chemistry 12. MWF 8:10 am-1 pm; TTh 8:10-11:10 am. 


| 22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) ^. 
| pe j sales . , ric am 

Theory and practice of quantitative analysis by classical volume y 
| gravimetric methods and introduction to instrumental analysis. Pr 


site: Chemistry 12. Laboratory fee, $18. First Session: M 
8:10 am-12:30 pm. 


51-52 Organic Chemistry (3—3) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given 
| pletion of Chemistry 52. Chemistry of the compounds of carbo 
| requisite: Chemistry 12 or 16. First Session: Chemistry 51; 
| Session: Chemistry 52. MTWThF 8:10-9:40 am. 


on come 
p, PV. 
Secon 


53-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) 


nt 

. i P. -oncurTel" 

Laboratory complement of Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite Or Sremit 
registration: Chemistry 51-52. Prerequisite to Chemistry 54: 


v x y * 7 as 


CLASSICS 51 


53. Laboratory fee, $12 a session. First Session: Chemistry 53; Sec- 
ond Session: Chemistry 54. MWF 9:50 am-1 pm. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified students 
with advanced training. May be repeated once for credit. Laboratory 
fee, $7.50 a semester hour. Both sessions: Hours and credits as ar- 
ranged. 


p) pi 7^ H 
“99-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Laboratory fee, $18 each session. First Session: Chemistry 299; Sec- 
ond Session: Chemistry 300. As arranged. 


Chinese 


Administered by the School of Public and International Affairs, H.M. Stout, 
Dean i 


Chung-wen Shih, Adviser 


5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (6—6) 

Intensive beginners' course in fundamentals of grammar and pronuncia- 
tion with graded reading and practice in writing. Listening comprehen- 
sion and oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Chinese 6: 
Chinese 5 or 2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. First Session: 
Chinese 5; Second Session: Chinese 6. Classroom—MTWThF 9-11:45 
am, tutorial—MTWThF 12:45-1:35 pm, laboratory—MTWThF 1:45- 
2:35 pm 


Classics 


J.F 


^ Latimer, Chairman 


1-2 First-year Latin (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Classics 2. Functional presentation of the essentials of the 
language, appropriate reading selections, development of English deriva- 
tives, introduction to Roman life and literature. First Session: Classics 
1; Second Session: Classics 2. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

108 Classical Mythology (3) 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the world: 
tales of gods, heroes, and great families that have influenced literature, 
art, and music. Prerequisite: Freshman English or equivalent. Sec- 
ond Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. In 
English translation. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Economics 


C.E. Galbreath, Chairman 


s in 


Departmental prerequisite: Economics 1-2 is prerequisite to all other course 


Economics. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
Survey of the major economic principles, 
contemporary life. Economics 1 is prerequisite to Economics 
Session: Economics 1 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, Section B— 
MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Economics 1 Section C— 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm; Economics 2 Section A—MTWThF 9:40-11 
am, Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


institutions, and problems in 
2. F9 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 
8:10-9:30 am. 


Second Session: MTWThF 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


First Ses 


121 Money and Banking (3) 
Nature of money, credit, 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system. 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


commercial banking, and the other financia 


Second Session: M 


181—82 International Economics (3-3) 
fundamentals of the monetary theory and pure theory 


of international trade. Economics 182: analysis of major contemporary 
and e° 


problems including balance of payments, international liquidity, be 
nomic development. First Session: Economics 181; Second Session 
Economics 182. MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Economics 181: 


195 Governmental and Industrial Economics (3) 
Limited to students in the Navy Graduate Financial Manageme 
gram. June 11 to July 31: as arranged. 


nt Pro 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 
For graduate students in fields other than economics; not open to gradu- 
ate students in Economics. Economics 217: price theory. Economics 


income and employment theory. First Session: Economics 217— 
Th 6:10-8 pm; Economics 218—TThF 9:10-11 am. 
299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Eco 


First Session: Economics 299 and 300A. Second Session: 


nomics 300B. As arranged. 


Education 


B.S. Root, Chairman 


Departmental prerequisite: a degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 


Site to all third-group courses in Education. 


See also courses in Physical Education, pages 73-75, and in Special Edu- 
Cation, pages 85-88. 


FIRST 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 17 TO JULY 3 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the full 
ay; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
f to 20—small group discussions, evening; June 23 to July 3—small group 
discussion and field work, afternoon 


108 Human Development, Learning, and Teaching (3) 
Principles of effective teaching based on an understanding of human de- 
velopment and the nature of learning. Prerequisite: Psychology 22. 
A 6-week course, June 17 to July 25: lecture MW 6:40-9 pm; confer- 
ence 6—6:40 pm. 


112A Educational Measurement (3) 
Scope, needs, services to students, selection and construction of teacher- 
made tests, interpretation of tests for evidence purposes. Prerequisite: 
Education 108 and 123. June 17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
23 to July 3: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


*216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) 


Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and junior 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learning 
difficulties. June 17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 
3: lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


'219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) 
Current classroom practices; emphasis on planning, unit teaching, tech- 
niques in discipline; individual and group evaluation techniques, re- 
sources for learning, providing for individual differences. June 17 to 
20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


245 School and Community (3) 


The school as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
builds the community. June 17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 
23 to July 3: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


*251 Foundations of Guidance and Personnel Services (3) 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical background, 
Organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. June 17 to 20: 
lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 8:10-10 am; confer- 
E. ence 10:10-11 am. 


m 
ere. " 
Quisite: adequate professional preparation 
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255 Secondary Education (3) 


Current proposals for improvement of secondary education. 
to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 8:10- 


June 11 
10 am: 


conference 10:10-11 am. 


257 Educational and Occupational Development (3) 
Theories of career development; structure of education, training, 
in the United States; sources, forms, collection, evaluation, and d 
tion of educational-occupational information. June 17 to 20: lecture 
3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 10:10-12 am; conferenc 
9:10-10 am. 


and work 
issemina" 


316 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social Studies (3) 
materials 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, 
ool soci? 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary sch 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Jun 
to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 8:1¢ 
conference 10:10-11 am. 
320 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Mathematics (3) 

" jals 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, mater 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary school mat 1 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. June 0; 
to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 8:10-10 # 


conference 10:10-11 am. 


380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) j 

A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructuf 
group experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. pr 
June 17 to 27: lecture and laboratory 9:10-12 am and 1:10-5 
June 30 to July 3: individual projects as assigned and conference. 

Psyc 22A Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, f 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. 2 ast 
to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 10:10-1 
conference 9:10-10 am. 


SECOND 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 7 TO JULY 25 

day” 
full 
field 


Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another 
time course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the 
day—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion an 
work in the afternoon. 


+115 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) "T" 
, : : d entia 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities re 108 
a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: Educatio rence 
and 123, or teaching experience. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conie 
9:10-10 am. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 111 
+ This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enroll in Education ^ 


( 
l 


' b 


e 
"équisite 
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207 Curriculum Materials (3) 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and class- 
room teaching aids, with direct application to students' own situations. 
Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


5 1 > 

223 Reading Problems (3) 
Elementary and secondary school reading difficulties; classroom and clin- 
ical techniques in solving reading problems. Prerequisite: one or more 
years of recent teaching experience. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


243 Human Relations in the Classroom (3) 


Principles and practices involved in interpersonal relationships between 
learner and teacher and among learners. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con- 
ference 9:10-10 am. 

253 Analysis of the Individual for Purposes of Counseling (3) 


Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal techniques. Develop- 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Education 112 or equiva- 
lent. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

"256 Secondary Education (3) 


Current problems in each subject-matter field. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


285 Student Activities (3) 
Nature and purposes of selected activities—homeroom, clubs, assemblies, 
school publications, student council, interscholastic contest; particular at- 
tention to sponsorship, participation, finance, and evaluation. Lecture 
10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


A . 
352 Advanced Career Dev elopment (3) 
Advanced workshop for experienced counselors; theory and uses of new 
educational media in guidance; field study of job opportunities in area 


business, industry, and government agencies. Admission by permission 
: - ^ ` " . 50 g 
of instructor. Lecture 1:10-3 pm; field work 9:10-12 am. 


357 Mental Hygiene (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 


others working with children and adolescents. Lecture 8:10-10 am; 
conference 10:10-11 am. 


376 Student Personnel Work with College Groups (3) 
(Formerly Education 248) 
Principles and procedures of personnel work with campus groups. Pro- 
motion, limitation, and coordination of campus group activities and de- 


velopment of student leadership. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 
9:10-10 am. 


l r T Y CT 

RD 3-WEEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 28 TO AUGUST 15 
cls 1 ITE 
in SS meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
tay. ourse is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 


Yop, *Cture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
Er laboratory in the afternoon. 


adequate professional preparation 
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114 Elementary School Music (3) 


For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. 
methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Lecture 


conference 9:10-10 am. 


Materials and 
10:10-12 am 


*128 Children's Literature (3) i 
Newer books for children and the children’s classics, contribution : 
literature to child development, children's original expressions. " 
ture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

+208 Human Development (3) 

Contribution of various disciplines to an understanding of human de 
velopment throughout the life span; emphasis on practical implicatio 
of relevant research. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

213 History of Education (3) 


European backgrounds of American education. 
conference 3:10—4 pm. 


Lecture 1:10-3 pm: 


+216 Education of Slow-learning Children (3) ya 
JT : iunio 
Identification, nature, and needs of slow-learning elementary and jun 


, . : : ` à ing 
high school children. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatment of learn 
difficulties. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

+231 Secondary School Classroom Procedures (3) ^ 
` ; ‘ r " re» 
Current classroom practices: teacher-pupil planning, group procedon 
initiatory and culminating activities, individual and group evan tute 
techniques, teaching aids, etc.; review of recent literature. Le 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

1241 Education of the Gifted (3) stots 
> : VISIO" 

For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, po 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. Lecture 
12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 

| 258 Techniques of Counseling (3) 4 io 
à i . . involve 

Intensive study of educational and psychological processes involve ling 

counseling interviews. Vocational, educational, and persona -— 
| problems. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in testing and guidare ens? 
cluding Education 253 and 257. Lecture 10:10-12 am; con 

9:10-10 am. 

+272 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Lectul? 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques. 
| 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 
| 317 Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science (3) terials 
ma 
+ ancl 


For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, scien” 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary schoo . o-10 
curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 

am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


jog 11! 
— — il in Educatio! 
* This course may not be taken by students who have completed or plan to enro 
t Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation. 
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375 Introduction to Student Personnel Work (3) 
(Formerly Education 286) 


Student personnel services in American higher education. Personnel work 
as an integral part of the college program; introduction to the literature 
of the field. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


SIX-WEEK SESSION—JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 


107 Elementary School Teaching Foundations (9) 


Limited to students in the M.A.T. Program in Elementary Education. 
A block course, dealing with the content of traditional courses in educa- 
tional psychology; history of education; human development, learning, 
and teaching; society and the school; introduction to elementary educa- 
tion. 135 class hours, supplemented by field experience. MTWThF 
9-12 am; field work—afternoon. 


112B Educational Measurement (3) 


This special section of Education 112 is limited to students in the M.A.T. 
Program in Elementary Education. Scope, needs, services to students, se- 
lection and construction of teacher-made tests, interpretation of tests for 
evidence purposes. Prerequisite: Education 108 and 123. MW 1-3 
pm. 


113 Elementary School Art (3) 
For undergraduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 


methods. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 22. Material fee, $5. 
TTh 6-9 pm. 


123 Society and the School (3) 


Historical and social development of education at local, national, and in- 
ternational levels; cooperation of the school with other community agen- 
cies; functions of school personnel. TTh 6:40-9 pm; conference 6- 
6:40 pm. 


*217 Philosophy of Education (3) 


To help students formulate a personal philosophy of education. MW 
1-3:20 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 
*229 Administration of Elementary Education (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Achieving instructional ob- 
jectives, organizing and servicing teaching activities, coordinating school 
and community life TTh 1-3:20 pm; conference MWF 1-2 pm. 
1233 Audio-visual Education (3) 
Selection, evaluation, and use of audio-visual materials; administrative 
problems in care, operation, maintenance, and use of such materials and 
equipment. Material fee, $7 MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 
as arranged. 
"1259 Secondary School Administration (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators with two years of secondary 
School teaching. Survey of administration including practices of the mod- 
ern high school. MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


LI n. 


4 ter " 
İR *quisite 


b adequate professional preparation 
lees ful 


ly employed may not register for another course 
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261 Practicum in Guidance (3) 
Supervised practical instruction. Prerequisite: graduate work in co 
ing. Admission by permission of the Department Chairman. 
ThF 1-2 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


unsel- 
MTW 


+271 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 


Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; legal 
controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
TTh 4:10—6 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


+279 Adult Education (3) 
Current concepts and objectives, agencies involved, programs on 
—international through community. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two confe 


all levels 
rence 


hours as arranged. 


*284 Administration of Higher Education (3) 
Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities: 
MW 6:40-9 pm; conference 6—6:40 pm. 


293-94 Research (3-3) 


2 ; P n- 

Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and cO 
ferences arranged with an instructor. As arranged. 

295 Research Methods and Procedures (3) be 
Required of all candidates for graduate degrees in education. To in 
taken early in the graduate program. Prerequisite: elementary cours? iP 
statistics. Section A: TTh 1:10-3:30 pm; two conference hours as ze 
ranged. Section B: MW 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as " 
ranged. 

296 Seminar: Educational Research (3) : 

and evaluation 


Analysis of scientific approaches to problems in education 
of the application of research techniques. Required of al 
the Ed.D. degree and open to candidates for other advanced de 
Prerequisite: Education 295 or equivalent. MW 4:10-6 pm; two 
ference hours as arranged. 


1 candidates p^ 
grees: 
con 


* 1297 Personnel Administration (3) 
Organization and administration of personnel progr 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, 
TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours as arranged. 


onal 
ams for education” 
and function" 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) ps 
5 a * r i s. aste! * 
Required of Master of Arts in Education candidates writing Ma 
theses. As arranged. 
+301 Data Processing in Education (3) hers 
: , . teachers 
Machine accounting and computer technology for counselors, pe ar- 
and administrators. TTh 6:40-9 pm; two conference hours 8 
ranged. 


* Prerequisite: adequate professional preparation 
+ Enrollees fully employed may not register for another course 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


59 


332 Curriculum for Early Childhood (4) 


Lecture and field. Language arts, science, mathematics, social studies, 
and the creative arts, emphasizing adaptation to skills and needs of the 
young child; review of new programs. TTh 6:40—9 pm; conference 
6-6:40 pm. 


Engineering and Applied Science 


The Department of Electrical Engineering (Louis de Pian, Chairman), admin- 
Isters courses in Electrical E ngineering. 

The Department of Engineering Administration (H.E. Smith, Chairman), ad- 
Ministers courses in I ngineering Administration. 

The Department of Engineering Mechanics (G.M. Arkilic, Chairman), admin- 
ters courses in Civil Engineering, Engineering Mechanics, and Mechanical 
Engineering. Gri tried courses in Applied Science are also administered by 
the Department of Engineering Mechanics; undergraduate courses in Applied 
Science are interdepartmental. 


EIGHT-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 8 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


59 Introductory Analytical Mechanics I (4) 


Mechanics of particles and rigid bodies; virtual work, energy, and mo- 
mentum principles. Deformable body mechanics; stress and strain con- 
cepts; bending, twisting, and buckling of slender beams. Prerequisite or 
concurrent registration: Applied Science 113. MW 6:10-9:30 pm. 


v 


3 Engineering Analysis I (3) 

Analytical methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems. 
Mathematical topics include ordinary differential equations, vector cal- 
culus, and integral theorems; elements of matrices; complex algebra. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 24. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


2] 


Mathematical Methods in Applied Science I (3) 
Methods and theory of functions of complex variables and partial differ- 
ential equations and their application. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects. May be repeated for credit. Hours and credit 
as arranged. 
2 - r 
“99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
As arranged. 


Ukr 
'LECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
153 Design of Switching Systems (3) 


(Formerly Engineering 121 Switching Networks) 


Switching algebra and Boolean logic, analysis and design of switching 
devices; design of combinational and sequential logic networks; minimiza- 
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tion techniques and their use in logic design; electronic implementation 
of logic; number systems and codes, geometric interpretation, card error- 
correcting codes; encoding and decoding; logic and electronic design O 
functional digital units. Prerequisite: Electrical Engineering 152 or per- 
mission of instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. MW 4:10- 


6:40 pm. 


154 Digital Computer Design (3) 

(Formerly Engineering 122 Digital Computers) 

Logic and electronic design of functional digital units, 
puter subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in tim- 
ing and control; design of memory, arithmetic, and I/0 units; binary an 
decimal machine arithmetic; design of a digital computer. Prerequisite 
or concurrent registration: Electrical Engineering 153 or permission o 
instructor. May be taken for graduate credit. TTh 4:10-6:40 pm. 


design of com- 


241 Information Theory I (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 277) 
Laws and theorems of probability, statistical measure of uncertainty and 
information; noiseless coding, communication channels, channel capacity, 
fundamental theorems of information theory. Prerequisite: Electrical En- 
gineering 142 or equivalent. MW 4:10-6:40 pm. 


242 Information Theory II (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 278) 
Error-correcting codes, parity-check coding, information sources, “r i, 
nels with memory, Markov Chains, continuous channels. Prerequisite: 
Electrical Engineering 241. TTh 4:10-6:40 pm. 


chan- 


298 Research (arr.) it 
: „redi 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. Hours and cred 

as arranged. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


As arranged. 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


115 Engineering Analysis (3) 
Solution of engineering problems using sets and functions; 
models; distributions and functions; statistical concepts and met 
cluding hypothesis testing, correlation, and regression. Prerequisite: 
matics 24. MW 3:10-5:40 pm. 


212 Engineering Administration II (3) «th 
Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative process e 
emphasis on industrial, scientific, and engineering environments. Pan 
objectives, prediction, policies, plans and characteristics of plans. Org $ 
izing: theory of organization, structure, authority, specialization, deles 

tion, staff and committees. Directing: leadership, managing human pert 

material resources. Controlling: setting standards, evaluating perform 
using system feedback data for correction and improvement. 


3:10-5:40 pm. 


ENGINEERING 


AND APPLIED SCIENCE 61 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 


Study of contemporary practices of administrators of scientific and en- 
gineering research and development; the relation o 


f these studies to ac- 
cepted managerial concepts, 


and their effect on contemporary managerial 
hierarchies and organizational structures. TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


269 Operations Research I (3) 


Basic concepts and techniques of operations research as applied to prob- 


lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision making. History 


and orientation of operations research: concept of quantitative decison 
making; decisions under certainty, risk and uncertainty; utility; allocation 
models. Game theory; queuing theory; inventory, sequencing, and re- 
placement models; Monte Carlo, simulation, and gaming. Prerequisite: 
Engineering Administration 115 or equivalent. MW 6:10-8:40 pm. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic or applied research in engineering administration. May be repeated 
for credit. Hours and credit as arranged. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


As arranged. 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 
298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research projects. May be repeated for credit. Hours and credit 
as arranged. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


As arranged. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
131 Thermodynamics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Science 85) 


Fundamental thermodynamic concepts from classical and statistical view- 
points; thermal equilibrium and temperature; the first law of thermo- 
dynamics, energy analysis of thermodynamic systems. Approach to equi- 
librium, entropy and second law of thermodynamics, analysis of thermo- 


dynamic systems. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Applied Science 
59, TTh 6:10-8:40 pm. 


298 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. Hours and credit as arranged. 


5 
499-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


As arranged. 
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English 


J.P. Reesing, Jr., Chairman 

Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Tes 
suggest inadequate preparation may be assigned to English 1x or may b 
in vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing skill, 
placement in either English 1x or 1. Students whose scores indicate mar 
superiority will be allowed to waive the English 1 requirement. 

All students enrolled in curricula leading to Bachelor's degrees in Col 


t scores 

e teste 
before 

ked 


umbian 


College (who are required to take one year of English composition and one 
year of literature in English, Classics, French, German, Italian, Slavic, or TE 
f the 


ish) will follow the sequence of English 1 or 1x, both semesters of one © 
introductory literature courses, and English 40. 

English 2 is the second half of the six-hour composition requirement of stu 
dents not required to follow the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences S€ 
quence. 

Departmental prerequisite: English 1 or 1x is prerequisite to all other courses 
English. One of the following six-hour courses—English 51—52, 71-72, or 917 
92: Classics 71-72; French 51-52; German 51-52; Italian 51-52; Slavic 91-92; 
or Spanish 51—52—is prerequisite to all second-group courses in English excep 
English 125 and English 171-72. 


in 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A English for Foreign Students (3) 
Reading and writing to assist the foreign student in overcoming € 
cies in the use of English. Special attention to spelling, syntax, gr 
idiom, and vocabulary. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


jeficien- 
ammar; 


B English for Foreign Students (3) 
For second-semester foreign students not ready for English 1. 
expository paragraphs and themes; outlining; reading for compre 
vocabulary, and style. First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


Writing of 
hension 


1 English Composition (3) 


: : 1 $z itys 
Analysis and practice of expository techniques with emphasis On un 


" ; A ^ Ses 
development, and organization; library research procedure. First 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

2 English Composition (3) : 

: . se 
For second-semester freshmen not following the Columbian Colles? tr 
quence. Readings and practice in expository and argumenta" fof 
niques; research practice. Credit is not given to students with cre Ger" 
English 40 or former 4. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x. Secon 
sion: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

40 English Composition (3) T 
Second half of the 6-hour English Composition course required vositoty 
lumbian College students. Critical analysis and practice in woe stu- 
and argumentative techniques; research practice. Credit not given poth 


dents with credit for English 2. Prerequisite: English 1 or Ix : Ses 
semesters of one of the introductory literature courses. Secon 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


ENGLISH 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3 3) 
Historical survey. Prerequisite: English 1 or 1x First Session: Eng- 
lish 51; Second Session: English 52. MTWTh 7 35-9:15 pm. 
121 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 
135-36 Shakespeare (3—3) 
First Session: English 135; Second Session: English 136. MTWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm. 
161-62 Victorian Literature (3—3) 
Poetry and prose. English 161: 1830-1858. English 162: 1859-1900. 
First Session: English 161; Second Session: English 162. MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 
165 The 20th Century (3) 


British poetry and criticism since 1900. First Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3—3) 
Historical survey. English 71: from the beginnings to the Civil War. 
English 72: from the Civil War to the present. Prerequisite: English 1 
or 1x. First Session: English 71; Second Session: English 72. MT 
WThF 9:40-11 am. 
164 American Poetry since World War II (3) 


First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


(See American Studies program, 
pages 34-35.) 


170 The American Short Story (3) 
Historical development of the short story in America. Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

176 American Drama (3) 
Historical and critical sudy of significant plays and forms since 1930. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 

278 Seminar: American Fiction (3) 
Second Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


For information concerning the American Studies program, see pages 
34-35 
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French 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.A. Frey, Chairman 


Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given before 
registration is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college 
the language begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assign" 
ment is made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 
Departmental prerequisite: French 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (French 
51-52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in French. 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on Com" 
pletion of French 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram- 
mar, composition, reading of modern French prose. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
First Session: French 1; Second Session: French 2. Classroom—MTW 
ThF 9:40-11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 


3—4 Second-year French (3—3) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of French 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading, 9 
modern French prose, introduction to French civilization. Aural training 
oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
Prerequisite: French 1-2, 2x, or two years of high school French. ; 
First Session: French 3; Second Session: French 4. Classroom— TW 
ThF 8:10-9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 9:40-10:30 am. 


N 


French Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) 
9-10, TWO 


Intensive, accelerated course which covers material of French feo 
» 


class meetings and one laboratory meeting every day. Laboratory 
$25. First Session: Classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 am and 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm, laboratory—MTWThF 9-9:30 am. 


49 French for Graduate Students (0) 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
credit. Tuition fee, $192. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


No academic 


91 Analyse de texte (3) 


Methodology and vocabulary of literary criticism; application of pin 
of explication de texte to selections from prose, drama, and poetry 2:30 
the Renaissance to the present. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-^ 


pm. 


les 


109-10 Advanced French Conversation and Composition (3—3) 
French 109: emphasis on diction. French 110: emphasis on style. 
uisite: French 10 or equivalent and permission of instructor. 11:10 
Session: French 109; Second Session: French 110. MTWThF J^ 
am-12:30 pm. 


prerey 
irst 


129 Contemporary French Literature (3) 102 
Theater of the Absurd—in French. First Session: MTWThF 4: 
5:30 pm. 


GEOGRAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 65 


201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) 
For secondary teachers of the French language and graduate students pre- 
paring to teach in secondary schools. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 

256 19th Century French Literature (3) 
Flaubert and French Realism—in French. Second Session: MTW 
ThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 

299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session: as arranged. 


OO ere ee 


For information concerning courses offered in a special program at the 
American College in Paris, see pages 37-38. 
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Geography and Regional Science 


M.F 


*. Gordon, Chairman 


51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
Interrelated processes affecting the character of landforms, hydrography, 
soils, vegetation, and climate; relevance of their world patterns to man. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40—11 am. 

52 World Regions (3) 
Survey of major countries, synthesis and analysis of major world regions. 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am -12:30 pm. 

*151 United States and Canada (3) 

First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


189.90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


First Session: hours and credit as arranged 
295 Research (arr.) 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session: hours and credit as 
arranged. 


299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session: as arranged. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session: as arranged. 


E 


har, Sional survey course providing an introduction to more detailed study of geographic regions 

acteristics, interrelationships, and area distributions of natural and cultural phenomena are con- 

man Strongly recommended for students interested in the study of specific areas are the re- 
Courses in the departments of Economics, History, and Political Science. 


Geology 


Geza Teleki, Chairman 


1-2 Introductory Geology (3-3) 
Survey covering the principles of geology. Laboratory fee, $10 = 
x 


session. First Session: Geology 1; Second Session: Geology 7 
WTh 9:40 am-1 pm. 


103 Development of Scientific Thought (3) 
Second Session: MTWTh 1:10-2:50 pm. 


295 Research (2) 
sa ts 
Research on problems approved by the Staff. Open to qualified studen® 
with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. Both sessions’ 
as arranged. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
First Session: Geology 299; Second Session: Geology 300. As a 
ranged. 


Germanic Languages and Literatures 


L.G. Seeger, Chairman 
istration 


Placement Examination: a standardized examination given before reg e 
anguag 
s 


is required of all entering students who wish to continue in college the ! i 
begun in high school. Upon completion of the examination, assignmen 
made to the appropriate course, with credit assigned on the usual basis. 


1-2 First-year German (3—3) : 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on v 
pletion of German 2. Essentials of German grammar; translation 
easy prose. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory ef 
$17.50 each session. First Session: German 1; Second Session: M- 
man 2. Classroom: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Laboratory: Section 


MTh 5-5:50 pm; Section N—MTh 7:30-8:20 pm. 


3-4 Second-year German (3—3) 


; umet " " com 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given OP inu 
pletion of German 4. Selections from modern German prose; con tory: 


tion and review of grammar. Aural-oral practice in language labora 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 each session. Prerequisite: German 1-2 or 
years of high school German. First Session: German 3; Secom n 
sion: German 4. Classroom: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. Labor? 
Section M—MTh 5—5:50 pm; Section N—MTh 6:30-7:20 pm. 


47 Beginning German for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
Specifically for graduate students with little or no German, who 
paring for reading examinations. No academic credit. Tuition fee, the 
First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for major is pm 
Humanities and Social Sciences); Section B—MTWTh 1350 

(for majors in Mathematics and Natural Sciences). 


re 
are P, 
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HISTORY 67 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduat 


e students preparing for reading examinations. Un- 
dergraduates 


admitted with permission of instructor. No academic credit 
for graduate students Prerequisite: German 4 or German 47, or equiva- 
lent. Second Session: Section A MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm (for ma- 
jors in the Humanities and Social Sciences); Section B—MTWTh 7:35 
9:15 pm (for majors in Mathematics and Natural Sciences). 


Health Care Administration 


Leon Gintzig, Chairman 


270 Research in Health C are Administration (3) 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral candidates; open to other graduate 


students with consent of instructor. Both sessions: as arranged. 


285 Readings in Health Care Administration (3) 


Supervised readings in some special areas or subdivisions of health care 
administration. P imarily for doctoral candidates; open to other stu- 
dents by arrangement Both sessions: as arranged. 


293 Hospital Residency I (3) 


First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 

each year, has four major objectives: work experience under a qualified 
preceptor; periodic seminars with University staff; periodic written prog- 
ress reports of work accomplished; and a final written report of a major 
investigation. Sections A, B. C. and D. 


296 Hospital Residency II (3) 


First third of the twelve-month residency, beginning June 1 or July 1 of 
each year. For selected students who take a second year of residency. 


History 


B . 
P, Sharkey, Chairman 


amena prerequisite: History 39—40 or 91-92 is prerequisite to courses 
through 158 and 187 through 196; History 71-72, to courses 167 through 


te ` either History 39—40, 71—72. or 91- -92, to courses 162 through 166. Pre- 


Wisite te ) History 105-6 is either History 39—40, 91-92, or a background in 
p cience, 

lere aC y 

i equisite to all third-group History courses: the appropriate second-group 
Dre § ; 


and consent of instructor. 


[] . n 
w*Quisite to all fourth- group History courses: the appropriate second-group 
epar; ation 


Y and consent of instructor Fourth-group History courses are lim- 
to graduate students: but they are primarily for doctoral candidates. 


39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3 


Primarily for freshmen. History 39: political, social, economic, and cul- 
tural history from ancient times to early modern era. History 40: from 
early modern era to present. Students cannot receive credit for both 
History 39-40 and 91-92 First Session: History 39—MTWThF 
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8:10-9:30 am; History 40A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second 


Session: History 40B—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


71-72 Introduction to American History (3—3) 
Primarily for sophomores. History 71: political, social, economic, and 
cultural forces of the United States in their world setting from 1492 10 
1865. History 72: 1865 to present. First Session: History 71A—7 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am; History 72A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Secon 
Session: History 71B—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm; History 72B— MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


150 European Diplomatic History since 1890 (3) 
The European state system; diplomatic practices and relati 
Congress of Vienna; emphasis on policies and actions of the great P' 
and their statesmen. Students cannot receive credit for both History 
and 157. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


ons since the 
owers 
150 


175 U.S. Political History (3) 
To the Civil War. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


182 U.S. Diplomatic History since 1898 (3) ui 
Tendencies toward isolation, expansion, and collectivism; disputes W^ 
foreign countries and their settlement; activities of American secretaries i 
state and diplomatic agents. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 P 


185 Representative Americans (3) 
(Formerly History 173) 


Te à ia rra 20 li- 
Significant and pivotal personalities in government, business, science, Ty 
gion, journalism, the arts, and social reform. Second Session: M 

ThF 8:10-9:30 am. 

187 History of Modern China (3) M 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist Affairs P 
gram, pages 35-37.) 

188 History of the Chinese Communist Movement (3) 4 

airs P 


First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist Aff 
gram, pages 35-37.) 


194 History of the Modern Near East (3) pe 
Beginning with Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. Interaction of Bus) 
with Western Asia, emphasizing such international issues as the br n? 
Straits; Suez; Anglo-French imperialism; Balkan, Arab, and Turkis ion: 
tionalism; and the recent Soviet intrusion into the area. First Ses 
MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


275 Research Seminar: U.S. Political History (3) MWF 
Prerequisite: History 175-76 or equivalent. First Session: 
11:10 am-1 pm. 


r ) 
291 Research Seminar: 20th Century Problems—Era of World war 1G 


First Session: TTh 1:10—4 pm. 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


an do” Ee oe a S 


MATHEMATICS 69 


372 Readings in American Social History (3) 
Second Session: TTh 2:10-5 pm. 


387 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3) 


First Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


(See Communist Affairs program, 
pages 35-37.) 


396 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3) 


Second Session: MWF 6:10-8 pm. (See Communist Affairs program, 
pages 35-37.) 


Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


For information concerning the Communist Affairs program, see pages 35-37. 


Latin 


Ste "Classics." 


Law 


^ list of courses to be offered during the summer of 1969 at the National Law 
enter will be available in a Law Center announcement scheduled to be issued 
ring January, 1969. Copies of this announcement may be obtained from 
lhe National Law Center 


Mathematics 


Hewitt Kenyon, Chairman 


"lacement Examination: new students registering for Mathematics 21 are re- 
Wired to take a placement examination. 

*partmental prerequisite: Mathematics 24 is prerequisite to all second-group 
Purses in Mathematics. Exception to this regulation may be made for Mathe- 
latics 101, 122, and 124. Students anticipating a substantial concentration in 


làthematics should consult with the Department about early completion of 
*se courses. 


3 College Algebra (3) 


Equivalent to second-year high school algebra. Prerequisite: one year 
each of high school algebra and high school geometry. First Session: 
MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 

6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 


Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high school 
geometry, or Mathematics 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
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9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Mathematics 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. Nu- 
merals and numbers, number bases, mathematical systems, sets, propos 
tional logic, and truth values. Prerequisite: two years of high school 
mathematics. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
Second Session: Section B—MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Number systems, Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometry, graphs, func 
tions, introduction to analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 9. 
Second Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


15 Finite Mathematics I (3) 


Introduction to logic, sets, and probability. Prerequisite: two years of 
high school mathematics. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


16 Finite Mathematics II (3) 


Vectors and matrices, mathematics of finance and accounting, linear pro 
gramming, introduction to game theory. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


21 Calculus I (3) 


Elementary concepts of analytic geometry. Differentiation of algebraic 
functions with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 and 6; OF we 
years of high school algebra, one year of high school geometry, and one 
half year of high school trigonometry; or equivalent. First Session? 
Section A—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Sectio? 
B—MTWTHhF 6-7:20 pm. 


22 Calculus II (3) 


Differentiation and integration of transcendental functions and applica 
tions, topics in analytic geometry. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2 SAU 
First Session: Section A—MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. Second Session" 
Section B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


23 Calculus III (3) 
Techniques of integration, vector concepts, improper integrals, polar. 
ordinates, infinite series. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. First Sess! 
MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


24 Calculus IV (3) 
Solid geometry, multiple integration and partial differentiation wit 
cations, line and surface integrals, differential equations. Prered 
Mathematics 23. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


h appli- 
visite: 


107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 122 and 139, or permission of instructor. 


Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 7:35- 
First Session: MTW ThF /: 


Differential equations, linear algebra. 
8:55 pm. 


s 
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MUSIC 71 


112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) 
Fourier series, Leplace transformation, partial differential equations. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 111. Second Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 
pm. 

113 Graph Theory (3) 


Directed and undirected graphs; unicursal graphs; shortest paths; Hamil- 
ton circuits; incidence, circuit, and cut-set matrix relations: coloring prob- 
lems; network flow. First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
122 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3) 
First Session: M ['WThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 
Elementary theory of finite vector spaces, determinants, equivalence, mat- 
trices with polynominal elements, similarity of matrices. Second Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 

139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Review and extension of elementary one-variable calculus, emphasis on 
the theoretical foundations. Prerequisite: Mathematics 24 or equivalent. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Calculus of several variables. Prerequisite: Mathematics 139 or equiv- 
alent. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 

157 Introduction to Complex Variable Theory (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 139. Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 
pm. 

270 Tensor Analysis (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 


284 Order Topological Spaces (3) 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 282 or equivalent, or permission of instructor. 
First Session: MTWThF 7:35-8:55 pm. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


Music 


George Steiner, Chairman 
MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
3 Introduction to Music (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; elements and 
materials of music. First Session: Section A—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 
pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWTHhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
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4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural analy- 


sis of selected literature. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. Second Session: Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm: 
106 Music of the Classic Period (3) 
Study of styles, techniques, and literature from the 18th century school 
through Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. First Session: MTWTh 
9:40-11 am. 
MUSIC THEORY 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) i3 

Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, ear-training, sight-singin& 


elementary keyboard harmony, melodic and harmonic dictation. 
Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


5-6 Elementary Harmony (3-3) 


: ; 2 " . ono mar 
Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; part wri 


ing, modulations, figured bass. Prerequisite: Music 1 or satisfactory p 
ing of placement examination. First Session: Music 5; Second 5€ 
sion: Music 6. MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
First Session: Music 299. Second Session: Music 300. As arranged: 
APPLIED MUSIC 
Each course 


Applied Music courses listed below may be repeated for credit. 
has individual lessons of 45 minutes twice a week; supplementary fee, $4 


11 Piano (1) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


13 Voice (1) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


15 Organ (1) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 
17 Orchestral Instrument (1) 

Both sessions: as arranged. 
19 Classical Guitar (1) 

Both sessions: as arranged. 


111 Piano (1) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


113 Voice (1) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 
115 Organ (1) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


117 Orchestral Instrument (1) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


" "wa 
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Philosophy 


RH. Schlagel, Chairman 


51-52 Introduction to Philosophy (3—3) 
Problems of modern philosophy in relation to scientific and social develop- 
ments since the Renaissance. Philosophy 51: theories of know ledge. Phi- 
losophy 52: theories of reality. Philosophy 51 or 52 may be taken inde- 


pendently. First Session: Philosophy 51; Second Session: Philosophy 
52. MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


131 Ethics (3) 


Theories of "the good" and "the right" from Plato to Sartre. Second 
Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


172 American Philosophy (3) 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, Santayana, and Whitehead 


as representatives of American thought. First Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


196 Language, Thought, and Reality (3) 
(Formerly Philosophy of Language) 


Examination of the relation of language to thought and philosophical 
problems pertaining to symbolism, meaning, linguistic reference, logical 
form, and linguistic relativity. Readings from Chomsky, Langer, Wittgen- 
stein, Whorf, etc. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


Physical Education 


VJ, DeAngelis, Chairman, Department for Men 
retta Stallings, Chairman, Department for Women 

* University is not responsible for injuries received in intramural games, or 
nany of the activities of the departments of Physical Education; and the stu- 
"ht assumes full responsibility therefor. 


5 Physical Education Activities (1) (men) 


Offered with Physical Education 6 (women) in Summer Sessions. Five 
periods of supervised activity a week. Medical Classification A only. May 
be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 semester hours. Physical Education 
fee, $4.50 a session. First Session: Section A (badminton) —MTW 
ThF 8:10-9:10 am; Section B (tennis) —MTWThF 9:40-10:40 am. 
Second Session: Section C (recreational dance)—MTWThF 8:10-9:10 
am; Section D (gymnastics) —MTWThF 9:15-10:15 am. 


6 Physical Education Activities (1) (women) 


Five periods of supervised activity a week. Coeducational classes. Medical 
Classification A only. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 4 se- 
mester hours. Physical Education fee, $4.50 a session. First Session: 
Section A (badminton) —MTWThF 8:10-9:10 am; Section B (tennis) — 
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MTWThF 9:40-10:40 am. Second Session: Section C (recreation? 
dance)—-MTWThF 8:10-9:10 am; Section D (gymnastics) —MTWTh 
9:15-10:15 am. 


*56 Dance Technique and Theory (1) 
A 3-week course, June 16 to July 3: MTWThF 9:30-11 am. (Se 
Dance Workshop, page 37.) 


1101 Physical Education in the Elementary School (3) 
For elementary education and physical education majors. Implications of 
child growth and development for school and playground program 
philosophy, curriculum, techniques of teaching, facilities and equipmen 
evaluation. A 3-week course, June 17 to July 3. June 17 to Jun? 
20: MTWThF 4:10-6 pm; June 23 to July 3: MTWThF 10:10-12 a 
conference and field activities as arranged. 


110 Dance Composition II (1) 


A 3-week course, June 16 to July 3: MTWThF 1:10 
Dance Workshop, page 37.) 


-2:30 pm. (Se? 


*120 Repertory (1) 


A 3-week course, June 16 to July 3: MTWThF 3-4 pm. (See panc 
Workshop, page 37.) 


211 Problems and Modern Trends in Physical Education (3) 


For experienced teachers. Organization, supervision, and curriculu 
problems growing out of current issues; program planning policies; on 
petition. A 6-week course, July 7 to August 15: MW 6:10-8 p 
conference as arranged. 


1230 Elementary School Physical Education (3) 


For elementary education majors and classroom teachers. Current pe 
losophy, trends, and research; their implications for curriculum, inst 
tion, integration of subject matter, and evaluation. A 3-week coU " 
July 7 to 25: MTWThF 10:10-12 am; conference and field sivi 
as arranged. 


231 Evaluation in Physical Education (3) és 
: a : : es 
Planning the evaluation program, review of outcomes, analysis O' of ! 
and standards, administration and interpretation of tests, guidance s 
A 6-week course, June 17 to 25: TTh 6:10-8 pm; conference 


arranged. 


261 Driver and Safety Education I (3) 


History, scope, objectives. Automobile construction and maintenanos 
traffic accidents, laws, regulations, sound driving practices, responsibilit® 
and liabilities; emphasis on practice driving laboratory experiences. 

A 6-week course, June 17 to July 25: MW 6:10-8 pm; laboratory 
arranged. 


262 Driver and Safety Education II (3) ram 
Methods and techniques of conducting programs, pupil and proban 
evaluation, research, planning, organization and instruction in ™ 

* May be repeated once for credit me d 


4 r an 
t A course requiring the full daytime attention of enrollees. Concurrent registration fo 
course scheduled in morning or afternoon not permitted 
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approaches, laboratory and direct experiences in the utilization of mul- 
tiple car and simulator approaches to instruction. A 6-week course, 
July 7 to August 15: TTh 6:10-8 pm; conference as arranged. 


* * 

273 Advanced Choreography (3) 
Advanced problems in creative movement and composition. Chore- 
ographing of group and solo works in dance. A 3-week course, June 
17 to July 3: as arranged. 

277 Dance Expressions in Selected Cultures (3 or 6) 


Study of ethnic forms of dance through reading and participation. Study 
may be done in the United States or the country of the dance being stud- 
ied. A 6-week course, July 7 to August 15: as arranged. 


"297 Advanced Topical Studies (3) 
Individual studies; critique and synthesis of research findings and of lit- 
erature. Prerequisite: Education 295. A 6-week course. June 17 to 
July 25: Section A (men)—as arranged; July 7 to August 15: Section 
B (women )——as arranged. 


Physics 


HH. Hobbs, Chairman 


1 General Physics (4) 
Topics in classical physics which form a foundation for modern physics. 
Prerequisite: two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent 
registration for Mathematics 6. Laboratory fee, $11. First Session: 
Section A—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, recitation WF 8:30-10 am, labora- 
tory MWF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, 
recitation WF 1:30-3 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


2 General Physics (4) 
Electricity, magnetism, and selected topics from modern physics. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $11. Second Session: 
Section A—lecture MTTh 1:10—3 pm, recitation WF 8:30-10 am, labora- 
tory MWF 10:10 am-12:30 pm; Section B—lecture MTTh 1:10-3 pm, 
recitation WF 1:30-3 pm, laboratory MWF 3:10-5:30 pm. 


29 EUR 
9-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


Both sessions: as arranged 


Polis : 
litical Science 


m 
VH. Kr 


aus, Chairman 

Den. soi 

gree rtmental prerequisite: Political Science 5—6 is prerequisite to all second- 

SOun pr . : " ^ 
P courses in Political Science. 


5-6 Introduction to Political Science (3—3) 
Political Science 5: structure, powers, and processes of the American p 
= litical system—Congress, the President, and the Supreme Court; elections, 


^ P 
May be 


repeated once for credit 
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m | political parties, and pressure groups; state and local government. Po- 
litical Science 6: nature and study of politics—theories, forms, and proc 

esses of political systems; international relations and political ideologies: 
- First Session: Political Science SA—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm; Po 
| litical Science 6A—MTWThF 9:40-11 am. Second Session: Politica 
Science SB—MTWThF 9:40-11 am; Political Science 6B—MTWTbF 


| | | 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
101 Far East in the Modern World (3) 


| First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 
gram, pages 35-37.) 


(See Communist Affairs pro 


103 Metropolitan Government and Politics (3) 

| Political changes and processes in metropolitan areas; emphasis on add 
gional and sub-regional governmental institutions. Second Session" 

MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


107 Problems in Modern Political Thought (3) 

cal institutions and analysis 

and 20th centuries. Emphasis ON 11 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40- 


x - ain 

| | Development of democratic politi of m? 
| ideological changes during the 19th 

rise of socialism and communism. 


am. 


al constitution? 


| 

|i 

| | 111 Comparative Government and Politics (3) 
Feder: 


| Introduction to the government and politics of the princip 
democracies of Western Europe: Great Britain, France, and the 
Republic of Germany; secondary reference to other Western Europe d 
systems and the communist government of East Germany. Secon 


I 
| Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. 
| | *115 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
IM First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
fairs program, pages 35-37.) 


(See Communist Af 


rowth of Western Political Thought e 


118 Political Theory: Nature and G 
ations 9 


, 
IE | | Renaissance and Reformation to recent times. Theoretical found 
INI the modern state: morals and politics, sovereignty, absolutism, resist y" 
| liberalism, democracy, conservatism. Second Session: MTWTh 5 
7:25 pm. 


| 119 American Political Thought (3) "E 
| Introduction to political thought in the United States from colonial tim 
to the present. First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


li 121 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics (3) 
ul | Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation 
Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


126 The American Presidency (3) < 
ution; em 


| | Role of the Presidency in public policy formulation and exec TWIbÉ 
phasis on legislative-executive relations. First Session: M 


11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


el 
e 
r, and credit for only 9? 


| ———— 
* Political Science 112, 
the three may be applied toward a degree. 


115, and 161 are related in their subject matte 
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145 Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Organization and operation of political parties in the United States: party 
system and structure, role of ideology, voting behavior, campaigns and 
elections, devices for organizing the government. First Session: MT 
WThF 9:40-11 am. 


160 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
gram, pages 35-37.) 

161 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
First Session: MTWThF 2:10-3:50 pm. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
gram, pages 35-37.) 

163 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) 
Second Session: MTWThF 6-7:20 pm. (See Communist Affairs pro- 
gram, pages 35-37.) 

171 International Politics (3) 


International factors, international and domestic environments of foreign 
policy, global and regional patterns, general characteristics of foreign 
policy. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


177 Governments and Politics in Latin America (3) 


Domestic and foreign policy processes and institutions in Latin America; 
types of government; emphasis on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and 
Cuba. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


181 Public International Law and Organization (3) 
Survey of public law of nations. Emphasis on law of peace. First 
Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

189 African International Politics (3) 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of African 
relations with the outside world. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


190 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
Comparative analysis of the political systems of selected countries of non- 
Mediterranean Africa. First Session: MTWThF 2:40—4 pm. 

194 Governments of China and Japan (3) 


Institutions and processes of government of contemporary China and 
Japan, with some historical background. Attention to ideological forces. 
Students cannot receive credit for both Political Science 194 and 162. 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


199 American Government and Politics (3) 
Proseminar: reading and research as a basis for analyzing significant prob- 


lems. Open to seniors in Public Affairs and Political Science curricula. 
First Session: MWF 11:10 am-1 pm. 


E 
*99—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


Both sessions: as arranged. 


` 

E 

the litical Science 112, 115, and 161 are related in their subject matter, and credit for only one of 
Tee may be applied toward a degree. 


Psychology 


B.I. Levy, Chairman 


all other 
ses 


or 5-6 is prerequisite to 


Departmental prerequisite: Psychology 1 
rst-group Psychology cour 


courses in Psychology. Six semester hours in fi 
are prerequisite to all second-group courses in Psychology. 

Third-group Psychology courses are open only to graduate stude 
special permission of instructor and Chairman of the Department. 


nts, except by 


1 General Psychology (3) 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. First Session, 
Section A—MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am; Section B—MTWTh 7:35-9:7 
pm. Second Session: Section C—MTWThF 9:40- 11 am; Section D 


MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivati 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment $ 
description of personality emphasized. First Session: MTWT hF 8: 


9:30 am. 
22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) b 
x ^ à i s M i > the 
Consideration of individual and group differences, adjustments, and `: 
psychology of learning in relation to education and training. pog 
ion L 


17 to July 3: Sect! inf: 
group discussions—e Ven" 


be 


Week Education Workshop Session, June 
June 17-20, lecture 3:45-5:45 pm, small 
June 23-July 3, lecture 10:10-12 am, conference 9:10-10 am. 
on Session: Section B—MTWTHF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) jiz 
, , ‘ acini 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the Le 
tion process, learning, and the child’s view of the world. First ` 
sion: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 
101 Abnormal Psychology (3) ad" 
: : : : ali 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of various types of m ps 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: 6 semester hours "e 
chology, or 3 in psychology and 6 in a biological science. ection 


sion: Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. Second Session: 
B—MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) a DE 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Informatio? the 
ory, measurement of meaning, cultural and linguistic structure 4:10 
perception and learning of language. First Session: M 
5:30 pm. 


118 Physiological Psychology (3) " aul 
Basic structure and functions of sensory systems, motor systems with 
nervous system, autonomic nervous system, and endocrine syst pavio! 
emphasis on the relations between physiological functioning an 

First Session: MTWThF 4:10-5:30 pm. 
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121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Current learning theories and issues. First Session: MTWTh 5:45 
7:25 pm. 

129 Motivational Factors in Personality (3) 


Survey of basic principles and assessment techniques, with emphasis on 
applications to counseling. Second Session: MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 
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Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their more common uses in business, in- 


dustry, government, law, medicine, and education. Material fee, $7. 
First Session: MTWTRhF 4:10-5:30 pm. 


145 Psychology of Management (3) 


Primarily for students in the schools of Engineering and Applied Science 
and Government and Business Administration. Introduction to principles 


of industrial organizations and personnel selection. First Session: 
MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 


Social foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
behavior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, nation- 
alism, and war. Second Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity of propaganda, psychological warfare. First Session: MT 
WTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. Open 
to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be made with the 
sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. May be repeated once 
for credit. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As 
arranged. 


196 History and Systems of Psychology (3) 


Senior capstone course which includes a survey and integration of the 
major viewpoints and concepts of psychology. Required of psychology 
majors. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


N 
N 


Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) 


Emphasis on administration and scoring of the Rorschach Test. Prerequi- 
site: Psychology 211. Second Session: MWTh 1:10-3 pm. 


215 Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment of 
personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 211 and 212. First Session: 


MWTh 6:10-8 pm. 


Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) 


Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underlying major no- 
tions in the construction and evaluation of psychological tests. First 
Session: MWTh 6:10-8 pm 
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256 Seminar: Psychology of Group Conflict (3) 
An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior, child behaviO; 
anthropology, psychiatry, and recent history, including World Wars I an 
II and the present East-West conflict. Second Session: MWTh 1:1 
3 pm. 


283-84 Practicum in Clinical Psychology (3-3) 
Supervised practical instruction in agencies doing clinical psy 
work. Prerequisite: Psychology 212. Admission by permission o 
tor. First Session: Psychology 283A and 284A; Second Session: 


chology 283B and 284B. As arranged. 


c hological 
f instruc 
Psy” 


295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Individual library or experimental research under supervision of staff 
member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring faculty mem» 
prior to registration. May be repeated once for credit. First Session’ 
Section A; Second Section: Section B. As arranged. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
Both sessions: as arranged. 


Public Administration 


K.E. Stromsem, Chairman 


213 Administration in Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an i 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the Presidency, the 
terest groups, political parties, and the public in the administré 
| ess; special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 
| sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


ntegral pat 
Courts, zi 
ative PrO“ 
First 5° 


221 Management in the Executive Branch (3) 
Analysis of application of management theory and practice in th Le 
| tive Branch of the Federal Government; emphasis on staff respons Ses 
| and relationships and internal organization and control. Secon® * 
| sion: MWF 6:10-8 pm. 


Governmental Budgeting (3) 


N 
n 
— 


| . H. is" n 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practices in govern, 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and budg wF 

| and their role in the management process. Second Session: 

| 8:10-10 pm. 

| 271 Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) amit 

| Advanced directed readings and research in specific areas of public ? 

| istration. First Session: as arranged. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) 
| Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy, 
| First Session: MWF 8:10-10 pm. 


y. 
and methodolo£" 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Second Session: as arranged. 


Religion 


R.G. Jones, Chairman 


29] 


9 The Old Testament (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Old Testament with consideration of 


institutions, outstanding personalities, and the development of religious 
ideas. First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


10 The New Testament (3) 


Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis on approach, struc- 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. Second Session: 
MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


59-60 History of Religions (3—3) 


Religion 59: primitive religion and the religions of the East (Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, Shinto). Religion 60: religions of the 
West and Near East (ancient religions, Judaism, Christianity, Islam). 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context. 
First Session: Religion 59; Second Session: Religion 60. MTWThF 
11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3) 
Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious and social condi- 
tions affecting the spread of Christianity, the life and journeys of Paul, 
Paul's presentation of the Christian faith. First Session: MTWTh 
5:45-7:25 pm. 


121 Philosophical Problems of Western Religious Thought (3) 
Classical and contemporary religious thinkers with reference to the nature 
of religious truth and experience; the existence, character, and activity of 
God; and the predicament of man. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10- 
2:30 pm. 


160 Buddhism (3) 


Origin, development, and contemporary status of Buddhist life and thought; 
its impact on Asian civilization. First Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 
pm. 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) 


Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to American cul- 
ture, development of religious thought, and analysis of the contemporary 
religious scene. Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


-92 Readings and Research (3—3) 
Investigation of special problems. First Session: Religion 291; Sec- 
ond Session: Religion 292. As arranged. 


2 p" 
799—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: Religion 299; Second Session: Religion 300. As arranged. 
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Slavic Languages and Literatures 


Helen Yakobson, Chairman 

Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given before 
ing students who wish to continue in college 
Upon completion of the examination, 
with credit assigned on the usua 


registration is required of all enter 
the language begun in high school. 
assignment is made to the appropriate course, 


basis. 


1—2 First-year Russian (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Slavic 2. Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pro- 
Listen- 


nunciation with graded reading, oral drill, and written practice. ; 
uage laboratory. Laboratory 


ing comprehension and oral practice in lang 


fee, $17.50 a session. First Session: Slavic 1; Second Session: 
Slavic 2. Classroom—MTWThF 9:40-11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10- 
12 am. 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading Examination Candidates (0) 
For graduate students with little or no knowledge of Russian who intend 
to use the language as a research tool. No academic credit. Tuition fee, 
$192. First Session: M TWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


49 Russian Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations. 
dergraduates admitted with permission of instructor. No academic 
for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slavic 4, 8, or 47; or equivalent. 
Second Session: MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. 


Un- 
credit 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3—3) 
Survey of Russian literature, in translation, from earliest period 
literary masterpieces of the 19th and early 20th centuries. Lect 
tation, and discussion—in English. First Session: Slavic 91; 
Session: Slavic 92. MTWTh 7:35-9:15 pm. 


s through 
ure, rect 
Secon 


Sociology o] 


R.G. Brown, Chairman 
^^ Vigor : a ird- 
Departmental prerequisite: Sociology 1 is prerequisite to all second- and thi 


group courses in Sociology. 


1-2 Introductory Sociology (3-3) d 
Sociology 1: general principles of sociology; development of culture et 
personality, impact of groups and institutions on man's social behav’ 
Survey of fields within sociology. Sociology 2: Analysis of major panes 

problems confronting the United States; factors producing SOCA e 

lems, their nature and treatment. First Session: Sociology A? 

2A: Second Session: Sociology 1B and 2B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 
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61 Development of Social Thought (3) 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society 
and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 
First Session: MTWThF 8:10-9:30 am. 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 


Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. First Session: MTWTRhF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in so- 
ciety, particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; 
analysis of the phenomenon of prejudice. Second Session: MTWThF 
9:40-11 am. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenile court, train- 


ing schools, treatment of offenders. Second Session: MTWThF 11:10 
am-12:30 pm. 


147 Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
(Formerly Sociology of Complex Organizations) 
Introductory survey of traditional, contemporary theories and research 
describing behavior in large, complex organizations and their impact on 
American social life. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 

149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) 
(Formerly Development of Social Theory) 
Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory, both 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific contribu- 


tions of each school. Prerequisite: Sociology 61 or permission of instruc- 
tor. First Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology and a review and discussion of basic concepts. Required course 


for all Sociology majors in the senior year. First Session: Section 
A—as arranged. Second Session: Section B—MTWTRhF 11:10 am- 
12:30 pm. 


295 Research (3) 


May be repeated once for credit. First Session: Section A; Second 
Session: Section B. As arranged. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


First Session: Sociology 299; Second Session: Sociology 300. As ar- 
ranged. 


Spanish E 


Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
J.A. Frey, Chairman 


Placement Examination: a standardized placement examination given before 


students who wish to continue in college 
Upon completion of the examination, 
with credit assigned on the usua 


registration is required of all entering 
the language begun in high school. 
assignment is made to the appropriate course, 
basis. 1 
Departmental prerequisite: Spanish 3-4 or 6, or equivalent, is required (Spanish 
51-52 is recommended) as prerequisite to all second-group courses in Spanish. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3—3) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on com 
pletion of Spanish 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, gram 
mar, composition, reading of modern Spanish prose. Aural training, oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a session. 
First Session: Spanish 1; Second Session: Spanish 2. Classroom— T 
WThF 9:40-11 am, laboratory—MTh 11:10-12 am. 


3—4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) 

A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given O! f 
pletion of Spanish 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading o 
modern Spanish prose, introduction to Hispanic civilization. Aural trait 
ing, oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a ses 
sion. Prerequisite: Spanish 1—2, 2x, or two years of high school Spanish. 
First Session: Spanish 3; Second Session: Spanish 4. Classroom 

ThF 8:10-9:30 am, laboratory—MTh 9:40-10:30 am. 


n com 


12 Spanish Conversation and Composition (Intensive) (6) 
Intensive, accelerated course which covers material of Spanish 9-10. Two 
tory fees 


class meetings and one laboratory meeting every day. Labora 
$25. First Session: Classroom—MTWTRhF 9:40-11 am and 
ThF 1:10-2:30 pm, laboratory—MTWThF 9-9:30 am. 


109 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3) and 
Emphasis on diction and style. Prerequisite: Spanish 10 or equivalent "30 
permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am^ 


pm. 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 
Development of the Spanish essay from the 16th century; emph 


18th and 19th centuries. Class analysis of texts, collateral reading, 
lectures. Second Session: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm. 


asis on the 


131 The Generation of 1898 (3) 
Study of the various critical problems related to this renaissance 
ish letters as a whole, and of its most representative figures and W 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


e of Spa? 
orks: 


145 Panoramic Vision of Mexico (3) 


Panoramic vision of Mexico in its cultural, educational, scie 


ntific, " 
litical, and social aspects. First Session: MTWThF 1:10- 


2:30 PP 
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157 Spanish American Literature, 1880—1910 (3) 


Lectures, collateral reading, reports, and class analysis of important works 
First Session: MTWThF 9:40-11 am 
201 Grammar, Composition, and Stylistics (3) 


For secondary teachers of the Spanish language and graduate students 
preparing to teach in secondary schools. Second Session: MIWThF 
4:10-5:30 pm 


223 Seminar: *La Celestina" (3) 


For graduate students; open to qualified undergraduates with permission 
of instructor. First Session: MWTh 4:10—6 pm. 
299 Thesis Research (3) 


First Session: as arranged. 


Special Education 


Perm, 

erry Botwin, Chairman 

SIX. wp, 

X-WEEK COURSES—JUNE 17 TO JULY 25 


24] Preprofessional Internship: Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 
Practicum experience early in the training sequence; observation of, and 
interaction with, emotionally disturbed children under the direction of 
qualified teachers in a field setting and the supervision of the University 
staff. Admission by permission of instructor. As arranged. 


252 Professional Internship: Special Education (3) 


Supervised internship in school and/or in clinic settings. Admission by 
permission of instructor. As arranged. 


"260 Characteristics of Children with Crippling or Other Health 
Impairment (3) 
(Formerly Nature and Needs III: Crippled or Health-impaired Children) 
Characteristics of children whose needs must be met in special classroom 
settings in home, school, and hospital. Principles of learning as they 
affect the education and diagnosis of these children. Psychological im- 
Plications of crippling conditions. Prerequisite: Special Education 201 
and permission of instructor. MTWThF 10:10-12 am. 


1261 Teaching Crippled, Cerebral-palsied, and Other Health-impaired 
Children (3) 


Programs, methods, and materials for teaching children with orthopaedic, 
Cerebral-palsied, and other health-related disorders. Admission by per- 


mission of instructor. MTWTHhF 10:10-12 am. 
i 
ta er I 
"ined as a workshop in conjunction with Special Education 261. Enrollment in both courses 


teg red * - 
“Wired as à workshop in conjunction with Special Education 260. Enrollment in both courses 
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*280 Characteristics of Children with Learning Disabilities (3) 
Identification of disabilities which may interfere academically, socially, 
or emotionally with children's normal development. Admission by Pe 
mission of instructor. MTWThF 8:10-10 am. 


+282 Teaching Children with Learning Disabilities (3) 
Programs, methods, and materials for the educational needs of chil 
with learning disabilities. Admission by permission of instructor. 
MTWThF 8:10-10 am. 


dren 


291 Practicum in Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed (6) ; 
Supervised student teaching in programs for emotionally disturbed y 
dren under the direction of a qualified teacher and the supervision of t 
University staff. Minimum of 150 clock hours required. As arrange 


FIRST 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JUNE 17 TO JULY 3 


' : e 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Each workshop course requires the fu 


day; concurrent registration for another daytime course is not permitted. June 
17 to 20—small group discussions, evening; June 23 to July 3—small group 
discussions and field work, afternoon. 
201 Introduction to the Education of Exceptional Children (3) 
Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with the exceptional child 
and to help them become aware of the various educational modification, 


necessary to accommodate such children in a school program. 0-10 
17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture il 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


240 Educational Programming for Children with Behavioral 
Problems (3) 

(Formerly Nature and Needs II: the Emotionally Disturbed) f 
Analysis of educational provisions for children with behavioral proble 
through study of ecological considerations in the light of contempo". 
special education theory. Admission by permission of instructor. . (9 40 
17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture J 
am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

242 Clinical Teaching of Emotionally Disturbed Children (3) 
Lectures and discussions exploring various psychoeducation 
of teaching emotionally disturbed children and adolescents, interPer” ors 
interaction between teachers and disturbed children, use of group ping 
in the teaching-learning process, and selection of appropriate teac 

methods and materials. Admission by permission of instructor. " 12 

17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 

am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


250 Advanced Specialized Teaching Techniques and Materials (3) cial 


Lectures and laboratory practice in specialized techniques 


for exceptional children. Admission by permission of instructor ore 
June 17 to 20: lecture 3:45-5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: le 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 

course? 


* Offered as a workshop in conjunction with Special Education 


required. 
t Offered as a workshop in conjunction with Special Education 280. 


required, 


282. Enrollment in both 


ó 
, cours 
Enrollment in both 
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251 Psychosocial Considerations in Special Education (3) 


Psychosocial considerations in the education of exceptional children. Ad- 


mission by permission of instructor. June 17 to 20: lecture 3:45- 
5:45 pm. June 23 to July 3: lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 
am. 


49] Dissertation Research (arr.) 


As arranged. 


SECOND 3-WEEK EDUCATION WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 7 TO JULY 25 
Classes meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
'Ime course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
3y—lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 
bL > 

"^k or laboratory in the afternoon 


202 Nature and Needs of the Mentally Retarded (3) 


Nature and needs of children with varying degrees of retardation. Causa- 
tion and diagnosis of retardation and its psychological and sociological 
implications as they apply to the child, his parents, and the family con- 
stellation. Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 


am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; program organization, admin- 
istration, and development. Surveying local level needs; program evalua- 
tion and supervision, Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 
8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


342 Advanced Seminar: Emotional Disturbance (3) 


Concepts in the education of emotionally disturbed children. Admission 
by permission of instructor Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10- 
11 am 


370 Intrapersonal Dynamics in Special Education (3) 
Small group exploration of intrapersonal factors essential to understand- 
ing roles and interpersonal techniques in teaching exceptional children. 
Admission by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; confer- 
ence 9:10-10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


As arranged. 


u 'Y^*'ec 

RD 3.y EEK WORKSHOP SESSION—JULY 28 TO AUGUST 15 
CI; 
“as 5 - ` . d r 2 , 
li “Ses meet Monday through Friday. Concurrent registration for another day- 
Course is not permitted, because each workshop course requires the full 
Wo lecture and conference in the morning; small group discussion and field 

or laboratory in the afternoon. 


203 Teaching Mentally Retarded Children (3) 


Educational methods and curricula developed for the mentally retarded 
at different maturational levels. Organization and planning of instruc- 
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tional activities; selection and preparation of materials. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:10-10 am. 


343 Psychoeducational Diagnosis of Children with Behavior 
or Learning Difficulties (3) 
Laboratory course designed to teach educational diagnosis of children who 
present behavior or learning problems in the schools. Admission by per 
mission of instructor. Lecture 8:10-10 am; conference 10:10-11 am. 


350 Diagnostic and Prescriptive Teaching (3) 


Theory and practice in diagnostic and prescriptive teaching. Rationale 
models, techniques, and problems relevant to implementation. Admis 
by permission of instructor. Lecture 10:10-12 am; conference 9:1 


10 am. 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


As arranged. 


Speech and Drama bb 


G.F. Henigan, Chairman 


| Effective Speaking (3) 
Preparation and delivery of extempore speeches, d ‘ 
and poise, body and voice control; selecting and organizing material. e 
cording fee, $2. First Session: Section A—MTWThF 1:10-2:30 PP" 
Section B—MTWTh 5:45-7:25 pm. Second Session: Section 
MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


i e 
eveloping confidence" 


11 Voice and Diction (3) 
Developing ease, naturalness, and clarity in the speaking voice. 
of individual voices through recordings. Phonetic approach to $ 
sounds of English, standards of speech. Class instruction in proble 
rate, volume, pitch, quality. Recording fee, $4. First Session: 
tion A; Second Session: Section B. MTWThF 9:40-11 am. 


Analysis 
tudy " 


ms 9 
c 


32 Oral Reading (3) E 
| Reading to others, theory and practice in problems of interpreting 
printed page. Prerequisite: Speech and Drama 11. Recording fee, 9^ 
First Session: MTWThF 11:10 am-12:30 pm. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) ups: 
Process of thinking and problem solving in committees and small eS of 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: 9 7 g:10- 
speech or permission of instructor. First Session: MTWThF *' 
9:30 am. 


155 Play Production Practice (1) 
| Practical work in theater. Admission by permission O 
First Session: as arranged. 


f instructor. 


157 Workshop in Producing Shakespeare (2) e, pase 
June 16 to August 29. (See Workshop in Producing Shakespeare 
38.) 
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169 Creative Dramatics (3) 


Study of creative dramatics and its use as a learning tool. First Ses- 
sion: MTWThF 1:10-2:30 pm 


183 Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Method, theory, and practice in preparation of therapeutic objectives and 
materials; practice and observation in speech and hearing evaluation. May 
be repeated for a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite: Speech and 
Drama 172 or 182. First Session: Section A; Second Session: Sec- 
tion B. As arranged. 

184 Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (1) 
Supervised case work in speech and hearing—the l niversity Speech and 
Hearing Clinic and selected off-campus facilities May be repeated for 
a total of 3 semester hours. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Speech and Drama 183. First Session: Section A; Second Session: 
Section B. As arranged. 

277 Advanced Clinical Procedures in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 
278 Advanced Clinical Practice in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 

First Session: Section A; Second Session: Section B. As arranged. 
291 Seminar: Speech Pathology (3) 


Offered in such areas as articulatory problems and delayed speech, aphasia, 
voice difficulties and cleft palate, stuttering, cerebral palsy, and allied dis- 
orders. May be repeated for credit First Session: as arranged. 


292 Seminar: Audiology (3) 


Offered in such areas as theories of audition, special auditory tests, aural 
rehabilitation, psychoacoustics. May be repeated for credit. Second 
Session: as arranged 

294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit First Session: as arranged. 

295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) 


May be repeated for credit First Session: Section A; Second Ses- 
sion: Section B. As arranged 


* 
“99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


First Session: Speech and Drama 299; Second Session: Speech and 
Drama 300. As arranged. 


Statistics 


So ` ; 
lomon Kullback, Chairman 


*Partmental prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
rst. : 
st &roup courses in Statistics. 


Statistics 51, 53, and 91 


are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for 


Only Tub uo yere 
nly one of the three may be applied toward a degree. Statistics 52 lies outside 
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of this group, and may be taken for degree credit in combination with any one 
of the other three. 


49 The Language of Statistics (0) 
For doctoral students as a minimum option in lieu of a foreign language 


No academic credit. Tuition fee, $256. An 8-week course, June 17 to 
August 8: MWF 3-5 pm. 


51 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
Elementary principles for analyzing and interpreting statistical data; fre 
quency distributions, descriptive measures, sampling, estimation, tests of 
hypotheses, correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee 
$9. First Session: lecture MWF 9:40-11 am, laboratory TTh 9:40- 
11 am and 1 hour to be arranged. 


53 Introduction to Statistics in Psychology and Education (3) 
Frequency distributions, descriptive measures, probability, sampling, estima- 
tion, tests of hypotheses, correlation, analysis of variance. Laboratory fee, 
$9. Second Session: lecture MWF 9:40-11 am, laboratory 
9:40-11 am and 1 hour to be arranged. 


91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) 
Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, frequency distributio 
and their characteristics, regression and correlation, statistical de 
processes. Laboratory fee, $9. First Session: lecture MWF 1:1 
2:30 pm, laboratory TTh 1:10-2:30 pm and 1 hour to be arranged. 


97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) 
, : -ograms 
Computer and programming concepts. High-level language program, 
written by students will be run on the University computer. Labor: 
fee, $20. First Session: lecture MWF 6—7:20 pm, laboratory T rh 
7:20 pm. 


104 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences and Education I (3) 
Introductory study of statistical techniques for research problems n 
havioral sciences and education. Laboratory fee, $9. An 8-we " 
course, June 17 to August 8: lecture MW 1:10-2:50 pm, laboratory 
1:10-2:50 pm. 


107 Statistics for Engineers (3) h 
Probability models, discrete and continuous distributions, sampling, 9. 
pothesis testing and estimation, engineering applications. Prerequis 


to 
differential and integral calculus. An 8-week course, June 17 
August 8: MW 5:45-8:15 pm. 
118 Regression Analysis (3) 2 
: : . : inle ereq* 
Regression and correlation theory: simple, partial, and multiple. n 
uisite: 3 semester hours selected from Statistics 51, 53, 91, ag 
Laboratory fee, $9. First Session: lecture MWF 3:40-5 pm, /à 


tory TTh 3:40-5 pm and 1 hour to be arranged. 


119 Bases of Statistical Decision Making (3) ty 

j " ^ r i only: 

For students in the Navy Graduate Financial Management Program lica- 
Introduction to techniques of decision making, with emphasis on apP 


, r 91. 
* May not be taken for credit by students who have received credit for Statistics 51, 53, O 


STATISTICS 91 


tions rather than theory. Includes: binomial distribution, normal distri- 
bution, Type I and II errors, estimation, research methodology, and prob- 
lems of inference. June 11 to July 31: lecture TTh 9:40-11:20 am, 
laboratory TTh 8:10-9:30 am 


131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) 
Analysis of categorical data. Tests of independence, homogeneity, and 
interaction in simple and complex contingency tables. Tests of goodness 
of fit and of Markovity. Prerequisite: Statistics 105 or 118, or permission 
of instructor. An 8-week course, June 17 to August 8: TTh 3-5:30 
pm. 


155 Introduction to Probability (3) 


Probability distributions, Bayes’ theorem and postulate, Bernoulli's theo- 
rem and its experimental verification, mathematical expectation, laws of 
large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit in algebra. First Ses- 
sion: MWF 5:30-8 pm. 


N 
w 


Contingency Tabie Analysis (3) 


A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorical 
data. Prerequisite: Statistics 201-2 or 257-58. An 8-week course, 
June 17 to August 8: TTh 3-5:30 pm. 


298 Seminar: Combinatorial Probability (3) 
An 8-week course, June 17 to August 8: MW 4:10-6 pm. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3—3) 


First Session: Statistics 299; Second Session: Statistics 300. As ar 
ranged. 


HOURLY SCHEDULE* 


FIRST SESSION, JUNE 16 TO JULY 23 


MORNING CLASSES 


Art 108 (to 9:30) 

Chem 11 (MWF to 1; 
TTh to 11:10) 

Chem 22 (to 12:30) 

Chem 51 (to 9:40) 

Clas 1 (to 9:30) 

Fren 3 lect (to 9:30) 

Hist 39 (to 9:30) 

Math 9A (to 9:30) 

Phil 51 (to 9:30) 

PE 5A (to 9:10) 

PE 6A (to 9:10) 

P Sc 101 (to 9:30) 

P Sc 119 (to 9:30) 

Psyc 1A (to 9:30) 

Psyc 8 (to 9:30) 

Soc 61 (to 9:30) 

Span 3 lect (to 9:30) 

Sp&D 121 (to 9:30) 


8:30 


Phys 1A rec (WF to 10) 


9:00 
Art 41A (to 12) 
Art 42A (to 12) 
Art 61 (to 12) 
Art 65A (to 12) 
Art 66A (to 12) 
Art 81 (to 12) 
Art 82 (to 12) 
Art 139 (to 12) 
Art 143 (to 12) 
Art 157A (to 12) 
Art 158 (to 12) 
Art 164A (to 12) 
Art 164B (to 12) 
Art 179 (to 12) 


* Classes meet Monday through Friday unless otherwise indicated. 
for which hours are to be arranged, and courses in the School of Educat 
the departmental announcements 


9:00 


Art 180 (to 12) 
Art 189 (to 12) 
Art 190 (to 12) 
Art 279 (to 12) 
Art 280 (to 12) 
Art 281 (to 12) 
Chin 5 lect (to 11:45) 
Fren 12 lab (to 9:30) 
Span 12 lab (to 9:30) 


9:10 


Econ 218 (TThF to 11) 


9:40 


AmCv 175 (to 11) 
Anth 1 (to 11) 
Art 31 (to 11) 
Art 114 (to 11) 

B Sc 1A (to 1) 

B Ad 51 (to 11) 
Econ 1A (to 11) 
Engl 71 (to 11) 
Engl 165 (to 11) 
Fren 1 lect (to 11) 
Fren 3 lab (MTh to 

10:30) 


tFren 12 lect (to 11) 


Geog 51 (to 11) 
Geog 151 (to 11) 
Geol | (MTWTh to 1) 
Hist 71A (to 11) 
Hist 175 (to 11) 
Math 15 (to 11) 
Math 139 (to 11) 
Mus 106 (to 11) 
Phil 172 (to 11) 
PE 5B (to 10:40) 
PE 6B (to 10:40) 


9:40 


P Sc 6A (to 11) 
P Sc 107 (to 11) 
P Sc 145 (to 11) 
P Sc 194 (to 11) 
Rel 9 (to 11) 
Slav 1 lect (to 11) 
Soc 1A (to 11) 
Soc 2A (to 11) 
Span 1 lect (to 11) 
Span 3 lab (MTh to 
10:30) 


*Span 12 lect (to 11) 


Span 131 (to 11) 

Span 157 (to 11) 

Sp&D 11A (to 11) 

Stat 51 lect (MWF to 
11) 

Stat 51 lab (TTh to 11) 


— 


9:50 E 


Chem 53 (MWF to 1) 
EN 
10:10 

B&PA 201A (MWF to 


12) 
Phys 1A lab (MWF to 
12:30) 


11:10 — — 


Acct 1A (to 12:30) 
Art 112 (to 12:30) 

Clas 113 (to 12:30) 

Econ 102 (to 12:30) 
Econ 181 (to 12:30) 
Engl 1 (to 12:30) 

Engl 176 (to 12:30) m 
Fren 1 lab (MTh to 14 
Fren 109 (to 12:30) 
Fren 201 (to 12:30) 


ou 
Seminars and research | undef 
ion will be fou 


t Five classroom meetings 9:40-11 am; five classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm. 
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MORNING CLASSES (Continued) 


11:10 


Geog 52 (to 12:30) 
Hist 40A (to 12:30) 
Hist 275 (MWF to 1) 
Math 21A (to 12:30) 
Mus 4A (to 12:30) 
Phil 196 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 5A (to 12:30) 


AFTERNOON ( LASSES 
12:45 


Chin 5 tutor (to 1:35) 
— 


oS) 100” 


Art 21A (to 4) 
Art 22A (to 4) 
Art 41B (to 4) 
Art 42B (to 4) 
Art 51A (to 4) 
Art 52A (to 4) 
Art 125A (to 4) 
Art 126A (to 4) 
Art 127A (to 4) 
Art 128A (to 4) 
Art 131A (to 4) 
Att 132A (to 4) 
Art 137 (to 4) 

Att 144 (to 4) 

Art 163 (to 4) 

Art 171A (to 4) 
Art 265A (to 4) 
Art 266A (to 4) 
Art 275 (to 4) 


pon 1:10 


AmCy 176 (to 2:30) 

"t ] (to 2:30) 

Tt 118 (to 2:30) 
+ 246 (to 2:30) 
Engi IM (to 4:30) 
STren A 2:30) 

* lect (to 2:30) 

P 91 (to 2:30) 
— 182 (to 2:30) 
a Classroor 


he 15 
* 17 to August 8 


n meetings 9:40-11 am: 5 


11:10 


P Sc 115 (to 12:30) 
P Sc 126 (to 12:30) 
P Sc 189 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 199 (MWF to 1) 
Psyc 29 (to 12:30) 
Psyc 196 (to 12:30) 
Rel 59 (to 12:30) 


1:10 


Hist 291 (TTh to 4) 

Math 23 (to 2:30) 

Phys 1A lect (MTTh to 
3) 

Phys 1B lect (MTTh to 3) 

P Sc 181 (to 2:30) 

Psyc 101A (to 2:30) 

Soc 147 (to 2:30) 

Soc 149 (to 2:30) 

*Span 12 lect (to 2:30) 
Span 145 (to 2:30) 
Sp&D 1A (to 2:30) 
Sp&D 169 (to 2:30) 

Stat 91 lect (MWF to 

2:30) 
Stat 91 lab (TTh to 2:30) 
'Stat 104 lect MW to 

2:50) 
Stat 104 lab (F to 2:50) 


1:30. 
Phys 1B rec (WF to 3) 
1:45 


Chin 5 lab (to 2:35) 


2:10 


B Ad 281 (MWF to 4) 
P Sc 161 (to 3:50) 
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11:10 


Slav 1 lab (MTh to 12) 
Soc 126 (to 12:30) 
Span 1 lab (MTh to 12) 
Span 109 (to 12:30) 
Sp&D 32 (to 12:30) 


2:40 
P Sc 190 (to 4) 


3:00 
Stat 49 (MWF to 5) 

Stat 131 (TTh to 5:30) 
Stat 231 (TTh to 5:30) 


3:10 


E Ad 115 (MW to 5:40) 

E Ad 212 MW to 5:40) 

Phys 1B lab (MWF to 
5:30) 


3:40 


Stat 118 lect (MWF to 
5) 


Stat 118 lab (TTh to 5) 


4:10 2 


Art 105 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 118 (to 5:30) 
B&PA 203A (MWF to 6) 
EE 153 (MW to 6:40) 
tEE 154 (TTh to 6:40) 
EE 241 (MW to 6:40) 

EE 242 (TTh to 6:40) 


classroom meetings 1:10-2:30 pm 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES (Continued) 


4:10 4:10 


5:00 


Engl 135 (to 5:30) 
Fren 129 (to 5:30) 
Hist 188 (to 5:30) 
Hist 194 (to 5:30) 
Mus 5 (to 5:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 
5:30 


Stat 155 (MWF to 8) 


5:45 


Psyc 115 (to 5:30) 
Pysc 118 (to 5:30) 
Psyc 131 (to 5:30) 


Span 223 (MWTh to 6) 


Stat 298 (MW to 6) 


6:00 


Acct 121 (to 7:20) 
Acct 193 (to 7:20) 
B Sc 1B (to 9:20) 
B Sc 115 (to 9:20) 
Engl A (to 7:20) 

Fren 49 (to 7:20) 


Germ 1M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 3M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 


6:30 


t Art 42C (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


tArt 51B (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


tArt 52B (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


Art 71 (MTWTh to Germ 1 lect (to 7:20) 


7:25) Hist 72A (to 7:20) 
B Ad 141 (MTWTh to Hist 150 (to 7:20) 

7:25) Math 3 (to 7:20) 
Econ 1B (MTWTh to Math 22A (to 7:20) 

7:25) Math 113 (to 7:20) 
Engl 161 (MTWTh to Math 270 (to 7:20) 


7:25) Stat 97 lect (MWF to 


Engl 164 (MTWTh to 7:20) 
Stat 97 lab (TTh to 7:20) 


7:25) 
Germ 47A (MTWTh to 
7:25) en 
Mus 3A (MTWTh to Ap S 59 (MW to 9:30) 
e] a 
7:25) — e ‘ApS 113 (TTh to 
Psyc 121 (MTWTh to 3:40) 
i RN *Ap S 211 (MW to 8:40) 
Psyc 156 (MTWTh to B Ad 284 (MWF to 8) 
eS) Sea ae B Ad 298 (MWTh to 8) 
Rel 105 (MTWTh to B&PA 207A (MWF to 8) 
7:25) — eai B&PA 221 (MWF to 8) 
Rel 160 (MTWTh to Econ 217 (MWTh to 8) 
23:23).2- ys E Ad 255 (TTh to 8:40) 
Slav 47 (MTWTh to *E Ad 269 (MW to 8:40) 
KO o... Hist 387 (MWF to 8) 
Sp&D 1B (MTWTh to *ME 131 (TTh to 8:40) 
7:25) Psyc 145 (MWTh to 8) 


*Stat 107 (MW to 8:15) Psyc 215 (MWTh to 8) 
Psyc 234 (MWTh to 8) 


JU XL P Ad 213 (MWF to 8) 


6:30 
Acct 1B (to 7:20) E 
Acct 115A (MWF to tArt 41C (MTWTh to 
8:25) 9:30) 
* June 17 to August 8 
f Laboratory as arranged 


Germ 


Germ 1N lab 


tArt 65B (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


Art 66B (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


tArt 125B (MTWTh t0 


9:30) 


tArt 126B (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


Art 127B (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


tArt 128B (MTWTh t0 


9:30) 


tArt 131B (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


Art 132B (MTWTh 1o 


9:30) 


tArt 159 (MTWTh to 


9:30) 


tArt 160 (MTWTh t0 


9:30) 


Art 171B (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


tArt 172 (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


tArt 265B (MTWTh © 


9:30) 


t Art 266B (MTWTh to 


9:30) 
3N lab (MTh t° 


7:20) 


7:30 | L9 


(MTh to 
8:20) 


EVENING CLASSES (Continued 


7:35 


Art 149 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

B Ad 105 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

B Ad 161 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Engl B (to 8:55) 

Engl 51 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Germ 3 lect (to 8:55) 


7:35 


Germ 47B (MTWTh to 
9:15) 
Math 111 
Math 122 (to 8:55) 
Math 284 (to 8:55) 
Psyc 1B (MTWTh to 

9:15) 
Slav 91 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 


(to 8:55) 


SECOND SESSION, JULY 24 TO AUGUST 29 


MORNING CLASSES 
8:10 


Chem 12 (MWF to 1: 
TTh to 11:10) 
-hem 52 (to 9:40) 
Clas 2 (to 9:30) 
*con 101 (to 9:30) 
Ten 4 lect (to 9:30) 
ist 40B (to 9:30) 
Hist 185 (to 9:30) 
Math 10 (to 9:30) 
hil 52 (to 9:30) 
ds 5C (to 9:10) 

E 6C (to 9:10) 

Sc 103 (to 9:30) 
Pan 4 lect (to 9:30) 


8:30 

Phy "m 

hys 2A rec (WF to 10) 
9:00 


Art 153 (to 12) 
In 6 lect (to 11:45) 


9:15 


PE « 
EID (to 10:15) 
* 6D (to 10:15) 


9:40 


Anth 2 (to 11) 

Art 32 (to 11) 

Art 72 (to 11) 

B Sc 2A (to 1) 

B Sc 127 lect (to 11) 

B Ad 131 (to 11) 

Econ 2A (to 11) 

Engl 2 (to 11) 

Engl 72 (to 11) 

Fren 2 lect (to 11) 

Fren 4 lab (MTh to 
10:30) 

Geol 2 (MTWTh to 1) 

Hist 72B (to 11) 

Math 16 (to 11) 

Math 140 (to 11) 

P Sc 5B (to 11) 

Psyc 1C (to 11) 

Psyc 151 (to 11) 

Rel 10 (to 11) 

Slav 2 lect (to 11) 

Soc 1B (to 11) 

Soc 2B (to 11) 

Soc 129 (to 11) 

Span 2 lect (to 11) 

Span 4 lab (MTh to 
10:30) 

Sp&D 11B (to 11) 

Stat 53 lect (MWF to 11) 

Stat 53 lab (TTh to 11) 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 95 


8:10 


Acct 215A (MWF to 10) 
Acct 275 (MWF to 10) 
Acct 299 (MWF to 10) 
B Ad 241 (MWF to 10) 
B Ad 257 (MWTh to 10) 
B Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 
B&PA 201B (MWF to 
10) 
P Ad 299 (MWF to 10) 


9:50 


Chem 54 (MWF to 1) 
10:10 - 
B&PA 203B (MWF to 
12) 


Phys 2A lab (MWF to 
12:30) 


11:10 


Acct 2A (to 12:30) 
Anth 155 (to 12:30) 

Art 113 (to 12:30) 

B Sc 127 lab (MWF to 1) 
B Ad 191 (to 12:30) 

Clas 108 (to 12:30) 

Econ 182 (to 12:30) 

Engl 40 (to 12:30) 

Fren 2 lab (MTh to 12) 
Fren 110 (to 12:30) 
Math 22B (to 12:30) 

Mus 3B (to 12:30) 

Phil 131 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 6B (to 12:30) 

P Sc 121 (to 12:30) 

P Sc 177 (to 12:30) 

Psyc 101B (to 12:30) 

Rel 60 (to 12:30) 

Slav 2 lab (MTh to 12) 
Soc 135 (to 12:30) 

Soc 191B (to 12:30) 
Span 2 lab (MTh to 12) 
Sp&D 1C (to 12:30) 
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AFTERNOON CLASSES 
12:45 

Chin 6 tutor (to 1:35) 


1:00 


Art 157B (to 4) 
1:10 


B Ad 102 (to 2:30) 

Econ IC (to 2:30) 

Engl 170 (to 2:30) 

Geol 103 (MTWTh to 
2:50) 

Math 24 (to 2:30) 

Mus 1 (to 2:30) 

Phys 2A lect (MTTh to 
3) 

Phys 2B lect (MTTh to 
3) 

P Sc 171 (to 2:30) 

Psyc 22B (to 2:30) 

Psyc 212 (MWTh to 3) 

Psyc 256 (MWTh to 3) 

Rel 121 (to 2:30) 

Span 130 (to 2:30) 


EVENING CLASSES 


—.$:35 


Acct 115C (MWF to 8) 
5:45 


Art 21B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

B Ad 176 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Econ 2B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Econ 121 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Engl 162 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Germ 49A (MTWTh to 
7:25) 


1:30 


Phys 2B rec (WF to 3) 


1:45 


Chin 6 lab (to 2:35) 


2:10 


Hist 372 (TTh to 5) 


3:10 


Phys 2B lab (MWF 
5:30) 


o 


5:45 


Mus 4B (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

P Sc 118 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Psyc 1D (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Rel 172 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 

Slav 49 (MTWTh to 
7:25) 


6:00 
Acct 2B (to 7:20) 


Acct 122 (to 7:20) 
B Sc 2B (to 9:20) 


4:10 


Art 141 (to 5:30) 

B Ad 231 (MWF to 6) 
B&PA 204 (MWF to 6) 
Engl 136 (to 5:30) 

Fren 256 (to 5:30) 
Hist 187 (to 5:30) 
Math 9B (to 5:30) 
Mus 6 (to 5:30) 

P Sc 160 (to 5:30) 
Span 201 (to 5:30) 


5:00 E 

Germ 2M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 

Germ 4M lab (MTh to 
5:50) 


6:00 


B Sc 145 (to 8:50) 
Germ 2 lect (to 7:20) 
Hist 71B (to 7:20) 
Math 6 (to 7:20) 
Math 21B (to 7:20) 
Math 107 (to 7:20) 
Math 157 (to 7:20) 
P Sc 111 (to 7:20) 

P Sc 163 (to 7:20) 


Acct 215B (MWF on 
B&PA 201C (MWF 9 
B&PA 211 (M h^ 


B&PA 218 (MWF t 


EVENING ( LASSES (Continued) 


6:10 


Engl 278 (MWTh to 8) 


Hist 396 (MWI to 8) 


P Ad 221 (MWF to 8) 


6:30 


Germ 4N lab (MTh to 
7:20) 


7:30 


Germ 2N lab (MTh to 
8:20) 


Art 22B (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

B Ad 162 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Engl 52 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Germ 4 lect (to 8:55) 

Germ 49B (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Math 112 (to 8:55) 

Math 124 (to 8:55) 

Psyc 129 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 

Slav 92 (MTWTh to 
9:15) 
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8:10 


B Ad 209 (MWF to 10) 

B Ad 237 (MWF to 10) 

B&PA 207B (MWF to 
10) 

B&PA 222 (MWF to 10) 

P Ad 251 (MWF to 10) 
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Requests 
K Be : 
dressed as indicated 


COLLEGE 


NATION A) 


OF GENERAL STUDIES, Dean of the College 


LAW CENTER, Dean of the Center 


for the following publications must include zip code and should be 
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UDENT FINANC IAL AID, Office of Student Financial Aid 
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*rnment 


of Admissions 


x HOOL of 
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MER sr SSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 


OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Dean of the School 


AND GRADUATE CATALOGUE (Arts and Sciences, Education, Gov- 
and Business Administration, Public and International Affairs), Office 


MEDICINE, Admissions Office, School of Medicine 


SCH ^ 
EDULE or cI ASSES: FALL AND SPRING SEMESTERS, Registrar 


EDULE OF CLASSES: SUMMER SESSIONS, Dean of the Summer Sessions 
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Academic credit, 18 

Academic status of the University, 8 
Academic work load, 18 

Accident insurance, 20 

Accounting courses, 41—42 
Accreditation, 8 

Administration, officers of, 11—12 
Admission, 13-15 

Alumni career services, 23 
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Biological Sciences courses, 46—47 
Board of Trustees, 10—11 
Business Administration courses, 47—49 


C 


Calendar for summer 1969, 5-6 

Career services, student and alumni, 23 

Changes in program of study, 16 

Chemistry courses, 50—51 

Chinese course, 51 

Civil Engineering courses, 59 

Classics courses, 51 
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Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 
24—25 

Communist Affairs program, 35-37 
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Dance workshop, 37 
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Degrees offered by: 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 24 
Education, School of, 30 
Engineering and Applied Science, 
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Government and Business 
Administration, School of, 31 
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American Studies program, 34-35 

American Civilization courses, 42 $ 

Annual issues of the University Bulletin, 
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Anthropology courses, 42 

Application forms, 14 

Applied Science courses, 59 

Art courses, 43—46 


Business and Public Administration 
courses, 49-50 


Consortium of Universities of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area, 
Inc., 9-10 

Consortium registration, 16 

Continuing legal education, 28 

Course numbers, explanation of, 40 

Courses of instruction, 40-91 

Credit: 

Academic, 18 
Explanation of amount of, 41 


Degrees offered by (cont'd): eet 
Graduate School of Arts and Science 
26 
National Law Center, 27 a 
Public and International Affairs, 
School of, 32 
Dismissal of students, 18 
Dormitory, 22 
Drama courses, 88, 89 
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Economics courses, 52 

"ducation courses, 53-59 

Education, School of, 30-31 

"ducational facilities of the University, 9 
‘lectrical Engineering courses, 59-60 
mployment, student, 23 

“gineering Administration courses, 
60-61 
"gineering 
. 0f, 28-30 
"gineering 
“hgineering 


and Applied Science, School 


courses, 59-61 
Mechanics courses, 61 
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Fee. . ` : 

Ses and financial regulations, 16-18 
€sidence hall rates, 22 

G 


General Studies, College of, 32-33 
*ography courses, 65 

"tology courses, 66 

"ermanic Languages and Literatures 
Courses, 66-67 


H 
Health 


and accident insurance, 20 

*alth Care Administration courses, 67 
falth services, student, 19-20 

‘Story courses, 67-69 

‘Story of the University, 7-8 
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stitute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 35-37 
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age study in Paris, 37-38 
Courses, 5] 


National Law Center 
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*matics, summer institutes in, 39 


Nas; 
“tonal Law Center, 27-28 


English courses, 62—63 
Entrance requirements, 24—25, 26, 27-28, 
29-30, 30-31, 31-32, 32, 33 
Examinations: 
College Entrance Board, 15, 25, 29 
For admission, 25, 29 
Graduate Record, 15, 30, 31, 31-32 
Graduate Study in Business, 15, 31—32 
Miller Analogies Test, 15, 30, 31 
National teacher, 6, 17 
New York Bar, 16 


French courses, 64—65 


Government and Business Administration, 
School of, 31-32 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
26-27 


Honorary Trustees, 11 

Honors program, secondary schools, 
38-39 

Hourly schedule, 92-97 


Insurance, health and accident, 20 


Library, 9 
Lost and found office, 18 


Mechanical Engineering courses, 61 
Music courses, 71-72 


Nondegree status, admission to, 13, 14 
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P 


Paris, language study in, 37-38 

Payment of fees, 17 

Philosophy courses, 73 

Physical Education courses, 73-75 
Physics courses, 75 

Policy on release of student information, 


18-19 


R 


Reading Center, 20-21 
Readmission, 13-14 
Recreational program, 23 
Refunds, 17-18 

Regional Science courses, 65 
Registration, 15-16 
Regulations, 18—19 


Release of student information, policy on, 


18-19 


S 


Schedule, hourly, 92-97 

Secondary school honors program, 38-39 

Semester hours of credit, 41 

Shakespeare, workshop in producing, 38 

Sino-Soviet Studies, Institute for, 35-37 

Slavic Languages and Literatures 
courses, 82 

Social program, 23 

Sociology courses, 82-83 

Spanish courses, 84-85 

T 

Trustees, Board of, 10-11 

U 

University Students, Division of, 33 

V 

Veterans education, 21-22 


Ww 


Withdrawal, 17, 17-18 
Work load, academic, 18 


Z 


Zoology courses, 47 
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Political Science courses, 75-77 

Program of study, changes in, 16 

Psychological Clinic, 21 

Psychology courses, 78-80 

Public Administration courses, 80 

Public and International Affairs, School 
of, 32 


$ 
9 
Religion courses, 81 
Research facilities of Washington, 9 4 
Residence, 18 i 


Residence hall, 22 
Rules, right to change, 18 
Russian courses, 82 


Special Education courses, 85-88 
Special programs and workshops, 34-39 
Speech courses, 88-89 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, 21 
Statistics courses, 89—91 
Student: 

Career services, 23 

Services and activities, 19-23 

Union, 22 


Tuition, 16 


Workshops, 37, 38 


€" Ug 


‘dents registered at George Washington University during the spring semester 
8-69 should not apply for admission to the Summer Sessions, but should report on 
* 16 to the first floor of the University Library, where detailed information and 


Necessary registration materials will be provided. 


REQUEST FOR APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO 1969 SUMMER SESSIONS 


| am a C student at another college wishing to earn credit for transfer. 


l am a [] new student or former GWU student (prior to the 1969 Spring Semester] wish- 
Ing to be admitted or readmitted to: 


[] Nondegree status at GWU 
[] Bachelor's degree program 
Graduate degree program in: 
C Arts & Sciences 
[] Business & Public Administration 
[] Education 
[] Engineering & Applied Science 
[] Public & International Affairs 
National Law Center 
[J J.D. program [] Post-J.D. program 


Mail application form to: 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Bache- 
9r of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), Bachelor of Sci- 

“uce (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Environmental Health (B.S. in Env.Health), 
achelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science (B.S. in Geod. = 
art.Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology (B.S. in Med.Tech.), and 
àchelor of Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


ÜRADU ATE SCI 


Me Arts ( 
and Do 


HOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), ayer" 3 
M.F.A.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of Science (M.S.), 
ctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


“Hoo, OF MEDICINE: Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


ot TIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
N jmparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
Actice ) (M.Comp.L.(Am.Prac.)), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 
oor OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENC E: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 
peting) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) as 
ce) ), Bachelor of Science (Measurement Science) (B.S. ee): ae 
(M cience (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. (M.E.)), Master of : qo 
S.), Master of Engineering Administration (M.E.A.), and Doctor o 
nce (D.Se.) E 


ts OF EDUCATION: Bachelor of Arts in Education (B.A. in memes 
(M lence in Physical Education (B.S. in P.E.), Master of Arts in — 
"Hh ), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Education Specialis 
3), and Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) 

qoot OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
Gen "nistration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in General Studies Segr fra 
in H ^» Master of Arts in Government (M.A. in Govt.), eus Pone 
tation are Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of poem E 
t Adm, B-A.), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), } —— 
tion Cadistration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Science in Business zr “yeaa 
Rep pj ^ In B.A.), Master of Urban and Regional Planning (M. wb rand 
ic, a), Graduate Certificate in Health Care Administration (Grad. . 


23 ( 4 i 
Adm; 7» Doctor of Business Administration (D.B.A.), and Doctor of Public 
istration (D.P.A.) 


Ch 


i OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Cer- 


At (M. the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies (Cert. of LS.S.S.), twin of 
L.A.), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S. in LA. 


THE GEORGE 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 1821 

THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 1893 

THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 1825 

THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER, 1865 

THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 1884 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 1907 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


THE SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL. AFFAIRS. 1925 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES, 1950 
| DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS, 1930 
3 SUMMER SESSIONS, 1916 


2 UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. [595 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 


September 30, 1968 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Billie Jo Moreland, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Lee Thornton Ainsworth, Mexico 
Bi English 
izabeth Ann Albert, District of 
Columbia 
M Art History and Theory 
ary Kathleen Alvarez, Maryland 
Zoology 
r Carle Au Coin, District of 
Columbia 
E Psychology 
ail Sharon Baldi, Illinois 
b. Dramatic Art 
nie White Beck, Indiana 
Seth Political Science 
Richard Beckerman, District of 
olumbia 
M; Anthropology 
‘rilyn Joan Beis, Illinois 
E History 
n Harley Bennett, California 
Ro Social Sciences 
“ert Corbett Blair, District of 
Olumbia 
English Literature 
y Peyton Bond, Maryland 
Political Science 


Pete 


G 


Greg 


Elisabeth Mendrika Boskamp, District 
of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Constance Brewster, Connecticut 
French Language and Literature 
Ann Elizabeth Brown, Virginia 
Mathematics 
Thomas Francis Bub, Virginia 
Mathematics 
Peter Mast Buck, Maryland 
Mathematics 
Paula Loretta Burke, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Elizabeth Ann Byrne, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Janet Schall Carroll, Virginia 
English Literature 
Barbara Frederick Clautice, Virginia 
Sociology 
Sandra Jean Collum, District of Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Linda Jane Combellack, New Jersey 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Ingrid Paulette Cook, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 


John Barnard Davis, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Charlsie Elizabeth Dearing, North 
Carolina 
Art History and Theory 
Joan Margaret DeVore, Virginia 
History 
Carol Irene Dunbar, Ohio 
Psychology (With Distinction) 
Rosalie Lucille Elliott, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Wood Ellis, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 
Dale Sheridan English, Virginia 
Sociology 
Robert George Ensslen, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Amber Laurine Eustus, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1944, University of Washington 
Judith Sarah Falken, District of Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Roger Finch, District of Columbia 
Music Theory (With Distinction) 
James Donald Gillentine, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
Cynthia Sue Levin Goldstein, Maryland 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Katharine Shannon McCaffray Green, 
District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Carolyn Staub Hanscom, Maryland 
Sociology 
Harvey Allan Hartstall, Maryland 
Biology 
William Hauptman, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Bruce Fleming Hill, Maryland 
Psychology 
Susan Dale Hutchinson, Massachusetts 
Art History and Theory 
Nina Maria Jacobs, District of Columbia 
Latin American Studies 
Arthur Scott Jaeger, New Jersey 
Journalism 
Christopher Titus Jasinski, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Frances Susan Kaiser, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
James Forest Kappus, Wisconsin 
Political Science 
Jennie Carole Keahey, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 


Ronald Roy Knipling, Virginia 
Zoology 
Rachel Wanda Kronstadt, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Ellen Constance Krueger, Virginia 
Psychology 
Susan Fern Kurash, Florida 
Sociology 
Barbara Clements Leupold, Virginia 
History 
Jack Lindy Lewis, North Carolina 
Social Sciences 
Richard Neal Lind, Virginia 
Geology 
Thierry Joseph Liverman, Virginia 
Physics (With Distinction) 
Florence Frederic Macy, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Melva Rose Madison, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Mark Claster Mamolen, Maryland 
Economics 
Robert Nelson Matlock, Virginia 
Political Science 
Ann McGovern Mead, Maryland 
History 
Robert Roy Michael, Maryland 
Political Science 
Kathleen Patricia Modry, District of 
Columbia f 
American Thought and Civilization 
Joanne Marie Moran, Rhode Island 
Social Sciences 
Grant Edward Morris, District of 
Columbia s 
American Thought and Civilization 
Bernard Emilio Nunez III, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Lydia Benedict Owens, Virginia 
Sociology 
Linda Ellen Pearlstein, Tennessee 
Philosophy 
Anson Perina, Jr., New Jersey 
History 
Anne Tannahill Phillips, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Betty Jane Phillips, Virginia 
Political Science y 
Lynn Ellen Price, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Albert Russell Pytko, Virginia 
Social Sciences 


Thomas Joseph Quarton, California Larry Alan Tabick, New York 


Social Sciences History 
Marie Madeleine Monique Ravelli, Joseph Brooks Townsend, Alabama 
Virginia Social Sciences 
Art History and Theory Elizabeth Woodruff Van Cise, New York 
Harold Joseph Resweber, Jr., Louisiana Sociology 
Political Science Leo Martin Seymour van den Blink, 
nn Rosenberg, New Jersey Maryland 
Sociology Political Science 
Salma Camille Saour, Virginia William Harold Vindal, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology Sociology 
aria Barbara Sardella, Pennsylvania Deborah McClintock Vitek, District of 
Art History and Theory Columbia 
Robert McQuain Seaton, Virginia Latin 
Social Sciences Frank Talman Watrous III, Virginia 
aphaelle Jeanne Semmes, Virginia Psychology 
Anthropology Charles Austin Wheeler, Puerto Rico 
Karen Lynn Shachian, New Jersey Economics 
Psychology Joyce Harting White, Maryland 
aren Nina Simon, New Jersey Dramatic Art 
French Language and Literature Diane Elizabeth Wurtz, Maryland 
àvid Allen Sokolec, Illinois Art History and Theory 
English Literature Lawrence Rex Yarnell, Virginia 
€nneth Winston Starr, Texas Social Sciences 
Political Science Warren Yale Zeger, New Jersey 
*an Leslie Stein, District of Columbia History 


English Literature 
John Herbert Strandquist, California 
Social Sciences 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Luis Bogran, District of Columbia Vivian Rule Lauderdale, District of 
Zoology Columbia 

Subhash Chandra Domir, India Zoology 
Biology Ernest Lee Mabrey, District of Columbia 

Minos Economides, Maryland Mathematics "Roue 
Zoology Ida Josephine Rheuark, Virginia 

Lester Truman Goldstein, District of Zoology 

Columbia Gale Marie Sanderson, New York 
Chemistry Biology Ez 
Lurie Jessie Shima, District of Columbia 
Botany 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 
Robert Raymond Ohsiek, Virginia John Merrit Wondergem, Florida 
Political Science Political Science 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Wendy Lynne Freedman, Maryland Caroline Janney Rust, Virginia 
rgaret Leigh Kartus, Alabama 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Peter Moore Adams, Virginia 
History 
B.A. 1950, University of Virginia 
Analouise Clissold Bolten, District of 
Columbia 
History 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Michael Alan Carson, Florida 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Lauren Warshal Cohen, Maryland 
English and American Literature 
B.A. 1966, University of Washington 
Joel Ralph Crenshaw, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Virginia Lee Draper, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1964, University of Colorado 
Carolyn Fox Everard, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
William Francis Flanigan, Jr., Maryland 
Psychology 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, Clarkson College 
of Technology 
M.B.A. 1963, Cornell University 
Robert Matthew Foley, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1966, Lehigh University 
Elaine Kaplan Freeman, California 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
B.A. 1958, Goucher College 
Barbara Murel Gage, West Virginia 
English and American Literature 
B.A. 1964, Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College 
Virginia R. Hetrick, Washington 
Geography 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Gary Honickman, New York 
Psychology 
B.A. 1965, University of Vermont 


Charles Heckert Horn, Jr., Pennsylvania 

Psychology 
B.A. 1966, Dartmouth College 

Ellen May Johnson, Wisconsin 

Sociology 

B.A. 1962, Luther College 
Jonathan Stephen Kahane, New York 

Psychology 

B.A. 1966, Clark University 
Mildred Wight Kammholz, District of 
Columbia 

Psychology 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University : 

Gary Young Larsen, District of Columbia 

Psychology . 

B.A. 1963, Northwestern University 
Epp Anniki Miller, Maryland 

Psychology 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Carolyn Eldred Moeller, District of 
Columbia 

Psychology 
B.A. 1966, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 

Sharon Anne Naecker, Louisiana 

Psychology NS 

B.A. 1967, Louisiana State University 
Larry Robert Nathan, Maryland 

Economics 

B.A. 1965, University of Connect 
Margot De La Mater Ormes, District 0 
Columbia . 

Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Richard Lee Prather, Maryland 

Psychology 

B.A. 1958, University of Montana 
Sudha Vijayendra Rao, District of 
Columbia 

Histo à 

B.A. 1964, Delhi University, India 
Mary Jane Riddle, Virginia __ re 

English and American Literatu à 
B.A. 1965, Kansas State University 
Agriculture and Applied Science 


icut 


Sandra Lucile Roeder, Maryland 


Sociology 
B.A. 1965, Western Maryland College 
Dorothy Dolores Rossi, Virginia 
English and American Literature 
B.A. 1962, Regis College, Mass. 
homas Stephen Saquella, Virginia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1966, LaSalle College 
adeleine Marie Guyot Soudée, District 
of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1966, George W ashington 
University 
ominic Sorrentino, Virginia 
Economics 
B.B.A, 1964, George Washington 
University 
“ancy Adelman Spector, Illinois 
History 
B.A. 1965, University of Illinois 
Kirsten Pape Strassman, Maryland 
Psychology 
A. 1963, University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark 


M 


Vincent Anthony Thomy, Jr., South 
Carolina 
Psychology 
B.A. 1964, Duke University 
Hasan Uner, Turkey 
Economics 
B.A. 1950, Ankara University, Turkey 
Janet McIntire von Doenhoff, District 
of Columbia 
History 
B.A. 1962, Wittenberg University 
Mary Ann Walla, New York 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1964, Wagner College 
William Charles Weneta, Maryland 
History 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Kathleen Mary Woehrling, District of 
of Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Marjorie Porter Wright, Virginia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1939, Hollins College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Simon McGillivray Cargill, Virginia 
Geology 
BS. 1966, George Washington 
. "hiversity 
*mes Russell Gilbert. Maryland 
Anatomy 
y S. 1965, University of Maryland 
‘mes Franklin Grim, Virginia 
Physiology 
S. 1964, College of William and 
ary 
lephen Funt Kaufman, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
“A. 1964, College of Emporia 
nnie Lee Manning, District of 
Olumbia 
Microbiology 
^w 1960, Morehouse College 
àce Ellen Hunter Plato, Maryland 
"hemistry 
BS. 1957, Stetson University 


Joh 


Susan Jane Rockford, New York 
Microbiology 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 
Diane Johnson Slack, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Jerry Wayne Sonkens, Iowa 
Anatomy 
B.S. 1967, Brigham Young University 
Harry Leslie Stuber, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Biology 
B.A. 1966, Hamilton College 
Swen Russel Swensen, Utah 
Anatomy 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Gleng 


à Pearson Anderson, Virginia 
B Dramatic Art 
A, 1966, Mary Baldwin College 


Sharon Gregory Culbertson, District of 


Columbia 
Painting 
B.A. 1965, Scripps College 


Elizabeth Tamsin De Mowbray, England 
Painting 
B.A. 1951, University of London, 
England 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Henry Lewis Halem, Virginia 
Ceramics 
B.F.A. 1960, Rhode Island School 
of Design 
Judith Meyers Halem, Virginia 
Ceramics 
B.F.A. 1961, Massachusetts College 
of Art 


Suzanne Almira Horstmann, District 
of Columbia 
Painting 
B.S. 1950, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 
Elisabeth Banigan Iddings, Virginia 
Painting 
B.A. 1946, George Washington 
University 
Lawrence Ronald Klar, Virginia 
Dramatic Art 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Military Academy 
Jerry Dean Parsons, Maryland 
Sculpture i 
B.A. 1963, Oklahoma City University 
Laura Elizabeth Weaver Saile, Marylan 
Graphics 
B.A. 1964, University of Delaware 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 
JURIS DOCTOR 


William Wesley Bailey, New York 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, M.B.A. 1965, 
American University 
Andrews Bruce Campbell, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Harvard University 
Joseph Edward Casey, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Dartmouth College 
Bruce Warren Churchill, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1961, University of Wisconsin 
M.Bioradiol. 1963, University of 
of California, Berkeley 
Ph.B. 1965, Wayne State University 
David Michael Davenport, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Mount St. Mary's College, 
Md. 
James Benedict Deerin, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, The Citadel 
John Thomas Dunn, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Notre Dame 
John Wayne Edmiston, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Miami University 
Joseph Ferrante, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Johns Hopkins University 
M.A. 1964, New York University 
Robert George Fierer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1964, University of Notre Dame 


Robert Nixon Franklin, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, New Mexico State 
University 

Theodore Emil Galanthay, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1961, Clarkson College of 
Technology 

David Foss Garrison, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, Amherst College 

Ralph Stephen Greer, Maryland 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Military Academy 

Arthur James Harris II, Michigan 

(With Honors) 4 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 

James R. Haynes, Kentucky 
B.A. 1961, Fisk University t 
M.A. 1964, University of Michiga? | , 

Frank Richmond Heselton, Jr., Maryla" 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, University of Michigan 

Edwin Recher Itnyre, Maryland 
B.A. 1952, George Washington 
University í 

Stephen Robert Jones, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 

Joseph Raymond Keilp, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Georgetown University 

Robert George Kinney, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, Ohio University. 

Richard Douglas Kyle, Virginia 

B.A. 1964, College of Idaho 


Richard Allen Lambert, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Paul Burton Lang, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
aron Levine, Maryland t 
B.A, 1965, University of Maryland 
Martin Gates Linihan, Jr., New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Hamilton College 
B.E.E. 1965, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Ichael Joseph McGreal, Maryland 
BS. 1959, Iona College 
M.S. 1960, College of the Holy Cross 
*cil Paul Means, District of Columbia 
i B.A. 1957, University of Nebraska 
9seph George Metscher, New York 
B.A. 1965, Fairleigh Dickinson 
niversity 
rJ. Moss, Virginia 
R B.A. 1962, Gettysburg College 
Obert William Mulcahy, Virginia 
B.S. 1963, Boston College 


Pete 


Walter Watkins Nielsen, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, Ohio State University 
Neil Harvey Offen, New York 
B.A. 1965, Queens College, N.Y. 
John Orman, Virginia 
B.LE. 1963, University of Florida 
Dennis Ericksen Simmons, Nevada 
B.S. 1955, Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Thomas Michael Tweel, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1964, Marshall University 
John Aaron White, Jr., Nevada 
B.A. 1965, University of Nevada 
John William Wigert, Jr., Virginia 
(With Honors) 


B.S. (E.E.) 1965, Princeton University 


Thomas Fort Williamson, Maryland 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1962, Yale University 
George Andrew Wisnovsky, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Seton Hall University 
Don Alan Zimmerman, District of 

Columbia 
B.A. 1962, Pomona College 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Charles Paul Ake, Virginia 
S. 1955, Villanova University 
LL.B, 1963, George Washington 
niversity 
anie] Frederick Billard, Maryland 
~ ^ in B.A. 1954, Syracuse University 
Rot - 1967, University of Florida 
ert Ross Broxton, Maryland 
-A. 1960, The Citadel 
qL. 1964, University of Alabama 
y Edward Burroughs, Wisconsin 
S. 1962, LL.B. 1965, University of 
Isconsin 
rt Henry Camp, Maryland 
^" 1960, Mount St. Mary's College, 


" MLB. 1964, University of Maryland 
BRO Campbell, Texas 
LL ‘A. 1959, McMurry College 
-B. 1962, Southern Methodist 
Th Diversity 
9mas Basilio Cantieri, Virginia 
-A. 1956, University of North 
àrolina at Chapel Hill 
LB. 1961, University of Virginia 


Penn Benjamin Chabrow, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, Muhlenberg College 
J.D. 1963, George Washington 
University 

Paul Rawson Conrad, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, University of Kansas 
LL.B. 1952, George Washington 
University 

William Pierce Elliott, Jr., Tennessee 
B.A. 1958, Vanderbilt University 
LL.B. 1961, University of Virginia 

Fred Grabowsky, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
LL.B. 1958, Boston College 
Donald May Haddock, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Princeton University 
LL.B. 1966, University of Virginia 
Willard Edmonston Hoag, District of 
Columbia 
B.E. in Ch.E. 1943, M.S. in Ch.E. 1947, 
University of Southern California 
LL.B. 1962, Southwestern University 
William Christopher Lynch, Virginia 
B.A. 1953, LL.B. 1956, Boston College 
William Ronald Palmer, Virginia 
B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1958, University of 
Illinois 
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Leon Duane Santman, Maryland Clement Max Vassanelli, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Coast Guard Academy B.A. 1963, Duquesne University 
LL.B. 1963, University of Houston J.D. 1966, Case Western Reserve 
Daniel Trocki, Virginia University 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, LL.B. 1961, Temple James Alexander Williamson, Maryland 
University LL.B. 1952, Boston University 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Soerastri Isminingsih Djojodipoero, Junichi Machida, Japan 
District of Columbia LL.B. 1962, Chuo University, Japatt 
M.A. 1960, Godjah Mada University, Jose Luis Martinez, Mexico 
Indonesia LL.B. 1966, Universidad de Nuevo 


Leon, Mexico 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW (American Practice) 


Olga Csaky Palotai, District of Columbia Odette Jibrail Raymond, District of 
Dr Jur. 1952, University of Budapest, Columbia 
Hungary B.A. 1958, Baghdad University, 14 
M.S. in L.S. 1962, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Robert Charles Haven, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 
Francis Howard Gage, Jr., New Jersey Robert Frederick Xander, Maryland 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


Elmer Havens Birdseye, Connecticut George Rudolph Zieglgansberget: Wes, 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy B.S. 1959, University of Saska 
George Frederick Esenwein, Maryland Canada 


B.S. in Ae.E. 1955, Tri-State College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Taft Howard Broome, Jr., North Carolina Hugh Lionel Kingsley Goonetillekes 
B.S. in C.E. 1966, Howard University District of Columbia 

Thomas Robert Dobyns, Maryland B.S. 1950, University of Ceylon 
B.E.E. 1963, University of Florida Neal Howard Ishman, Virginia 

Leroy Thomas Dunnington, Maryland B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic University 


Institute 


D 
^ ald Larry M: irgolies, Maryland Charles Floyd Touchton III, Maryland 


cu 1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic B.S. 1957, Georgia Institute of 
ill ute Technology : t 
am Emil Schneider, Maryland Robert Shepherd Whitener, Virginia 
M" Tro Stetson University B.S. in C.E. 1963, Clemson University 
aq erhan Shubeilat, Jordan Robert Mayer Zeskind, District of 
*. 1964, American U niversity at Columbia 
eirut, Lebanon B.S. in Engr. 1965, Case Western 


Reserve University 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
Nathan Arad, Israel 
ystem Analysis 
ISsertation: An Evaluation of the System Effectiveness and Cost Effectiveness 


o 
d Large Multistage Flash Seawater Desalting Plants 
: 1954, M.S. 1955, Carnegie-Mellon University 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


iem Fahs Bair, Maryland June Pearson Halsted, Vermont 
mentary Education Elementary Education 
"nie He Distinction ) Sharon Ann Johnson, Virginia 
lle eather Bennett, Virginia Elementary Education — 
Orge Toet, Education Donna Susan Elder Lutz, Virginia 
enry Branigan III, Maryland Elementary Education 
Mae polish Lucia Maria McGrew, Virginia 
“Ona Case, Vi irginia English 
Terry "lement: iry Education Rose L. Paper, District of Columbia 
Ent Chandler, M aryland Elementary Education 
je lih Helen Athena Santire, Maryland 
‘en Wheeler Conner, Louisiana Mathematics 
Rose mh Susan Bea Seidenbaum, Connecticut 
MY Gorman Derenge, District of Dance en 
le a Dorothy Hartley White, Virginia 
Beth “mentary Education Elementary Education 
nn Eisler, District of C olumbia 


"nglish 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Ll. j 

Linn Keith, Virginia Raymond Spolar, Pennsylvania 


G MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Cnevieye Thre 


ead asa Allen, Virginia Paul Anthony Artisst, District of 
19. 7x Columbia . 
Attoinen 41, University of Wisconsin School Administration 
Gins Viola Andolfatto, District of B.S. 1960, D.C. Teachers College 
Elem - Mary Lee Au, Maryland 
Bs. 1969 at Education Elementary Education — 
Towson 0, Maryland State College, B.S. in Ed. 1953, Pennsylvania State 


College, West Chester 
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Linda Joan Barnes, District of Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

B.A. 1967, Cedar Crest College 

William Preston Blair, Jr., Virginia 

Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Wayne State 
University 

Joan Lea Bowers, Illinois 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

B.A. 1967, Culver-Stockton College 

Robert Pope Bowling, Maryland 

School Administration 
B.S. 1961, Maryland State College, 
Towson 

Jay H. Boyar, District of Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

B.A. 1965, Marist College 

Beverly Joan Brannock, District of 

Columbia 

Guidance 
B.A. 1961, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 

Mary Lavery Broad, Maryland 

Adult Education 
B.A. 1949, University of Minnesota 
Elise Curry Brownell, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1941, Duke University 
M. Susan Bryan, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1964, Marshall University 
Nana Mae Bush, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1943, Pennsylvania State 
College, California 
Winifred Norene Campbell, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Josef Francis Cerwonka, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1950, Catholic University of 
America 
Richard Wesley Cole, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1964, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Helen Eunice Cook, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1960, Maryland State College, 
Bowie 


Jacqueline Rhea Cooper, New Jersey 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 

B.A. 1967, New York University 

Charles Brian Cordrey, Maryland 

Curriculum 
B.S. 1964, Maryland State College, 
Salisbury 

Rosemary Nigrelli Cummings, Maryland 

Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Sharie Louise Dean, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1955, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College 
Juanita Pendergrass Dennis, District of 
Columbia 
Early Childhood Education 
B.S. 1949, D.C. Teachers College 
Stuart Warner Douglas, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1960, State University of NeW 
York, College at Oswego 
Jean Margaret Beute Eichenberger, 
District of Columbia 
Special Education > 
B.S. 1943, Western Michigan Uni 

Mary Rutledge Eldredge, Texas _ 
Student Personnel Work in Hig 
Education 

B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Lerleen Overall Ennis, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1957, D.C. Teachers College 
: ; Re 2:4 28 :etrict O 
Olive Marie Wright Ficklin, Distr! 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1956, D.C. Teachers College 
Patricia Heskin Flamm, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
College, Indiana 
Ann Marie Ford, Virginia 
Guidance " «ville 
B.S. 1955, University ot LouisV! 

Gerald Edward Franks, Marylan 
Secondary Education — 

B.S. 1967, Maryland State Colles® 
Frostburg m 

Franklin Delano Freeman, virginia 

Physical Education i av 
B.S. 1960, East Carolina Universit 


versit 


her 


Jo Anne Fulton, Virginia 
Early Childhood I ducation 


B.A. in E y 
A in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
, University + 


ar 1 2 uU. 
olyn Jane Glaser, District of Columbia 


Guidance 
_ B.A. 1965, City 


^im College, New York 


i Allan Golihen, Maryland 
" School Administration 
ob 1962, D.C. Teachers College 
ena Smith Gore, Virginia 
" Reading ^ 
“A. 1944. Unive 'alif 
C bae ersity of California, 
ich; s 
chard Penrose Gorrell, Virginia 
Secondary Education : 


“A. in Ed. 19 'ashi 
k :d. 1967, George W: g 
University »/, George Washington 
Irginia Eli» 
Sinia Elizabeth Gray, Maryland 
guidance , 
Coli in Ed. 1956, Pennsylvania State 
we ~ege, West Chester 
icia Dooley Hale, Michigan 
uidance , 
j^^» In Ed. 1962, George Washington 
Er; Diversity t 
liz 


beth Barrett Hanning, Pennsylvania 
n rng Education 
ind > Wilson College, Pa. 
Scho "6 Hardy, District of Columbia 
BS ey Administration 
Edward ^ 4, D.C. Teachers College 
aymond Harris, Jr., Virginia 
BA eder Education 
luanit, X^ Eastern Nazarene College 
a W. Harris, District of Columbia 


Quidance 
William ped. 1945, D.C. Teachers College 
olumpja ert Harris, District of 
Quidance 
Mary 1200. Howard University 
“ce Franklin Hatwood, District of 


Olumbia 


3 ilips Hawkins, Virginia 

, ion ot Education 

"A, 64 n F 

Ear 4, University of North 
at Chapel Hill 


lina 
Var 
d Ge 
: George Herczyk, Virginia 


Schoo] A 


BA E dministration 
Un d. 1962, Arizona Stat 
lVersity = 
ay R ls 
J u ar 
Ra Hickey, Maryland 
< “mentary Education 


in Eq, 1958, Madison Coll 


iege 


Christopher Craig Hickley, Marylana 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1963, American University 
Dennis Wesley Hill, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Alice Andrews Houser, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.A. 1940, Indiana University 
Frances Cockrell Howlette, Virginia 
School Administration 
B.A. 1957, Virginia Union University 
Joan Leslie Hutchinson, New Jersey 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, New Jersey State College, 
Montclair 
Thomas Jacob Hyer, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1956, Glenville State 
College 
Calantha K. Ingram, District of Columbia 
School Administration 
B.A. 1952, Lane College 
Elizabeth Acty Jones, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1942, D.C. Teachers College 
Beatrice Cornelia Judge, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Elem.Ed. 1957, State 
University of New York at Buffalo 
Basil Louis Kalandros, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Joseph Andrew Kitzinger, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1952, Pennsylvania State 
College, Lock Haven 
Richard Lee Knode, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1961, Shepherd College 
Alice Stockton Konze, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1942, University of Washington 
Inez Gladys Lattimore, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1963, D.C. Teachers College 
Larry Wayne Layman, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1963, Shepherd College 
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Richard Michael Lefante, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, C. W. Post College 
Joan Rubin Leib, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Pasquale James Lendino, District of 
Columbia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1962, Pennsylvania 
State College, West Chester 
Hugh Lynch III, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1964, Princeton University 
Grant Bartholomew Martin, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1956, Maryland State College, 
Bowie 
Elaine Hardy Matthews, Maryland 
Health Education 
B.S. 1961, Howard University 
Elaine Marie Mattson, Massachusetts 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1967, Clark University 
Katharene Ann Mayo, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1959, University of 
Alabama 
Billie Langston Mays, Virginia 
Early Childhood Education 
B.S. 1960, Florida State University 
Herman Richard Menzer, Jr., Virginia 
Classroom Teaching 
B.A. in Ed. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Barbara Irene Mummart, District of 
Columbia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1963, West Virginia 
University 
Joan Young Murray, District of Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. 1957, Howard University 
Donald Charles Perriello, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Wanda Belle Picco, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Helen Alene Pollack, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, Ohio State University 


Annie Green Ponds, District of Columbia 
Reading 
B.A. 1942, Bennett College, N.C. 
Marilyn Hausfeld Ratnofsky, District of 
Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Andrea Robison, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
College, Millersville 
Jane Suzanne Rogich, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1957, Barnard College 
Shirley Yvonne Rowe, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
Emily Gray Sanks, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1950, Knoxville College 
Gladys Gray Saunders, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1947, Howard University 
Sara Louise Schneider, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1964, University of Washingto® 
Chester Martin Schultz, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1963, University of Maryland 
Marie Goodwin Shelton, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
Ed.B. 1959, Illinois Teachers Colles? 
Aurelia Cecelia Smith, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1957, D.C. Teachers College 
Elizabeth Skinner Smith, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1956, D.C. Teachers College 
Shirley Tubman Smith, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1945, Maryland State 
College, Salisbury 
Michael Joseph Sokol, Maryland 
School Administration 
B.S. 1955, State University of New 
York, College at Oswego pia 
David George pei District of Colum 
Student Personnel Work in Mig 
Education ‘ 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 


 I— n " 
veneva Marie Cogdell Spencer, District 
of Columbia 
3 elementary Education 
"e 1954, Elizabeth City State College 
Y Stewart, District of Columbia 
^ elementary Education 
a 1961, Virginia State College 
San Brayton Straight, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
.B. 1964, National College of 
“ducation 
9nald Rapley Sutherland, Maryland 
A Secondary Education - 
* ae Denison University 
“D. 1958, Virginia Theologic: 
aor ginia Theological 
arolyn C, Taft, Virginia 
Guidance 
yy 1940, Colorado State College 
Allen Tapper, Illinois 
Secondary Education 
Son A. 1959, Monmouth College, IIL. 
ya Taylor, Virginia . 
chool Administration 
wy Ed. 1959, University of Florida 
a . Francis Theriault, Virginia 
A ondary Education 
bris E mg Providence College 
mith Thompson, Distric 
v pson, District of 
Schoo] Administration 


SS. i 
Janes 1955, Fayetteville State College 
ricamo, New York 
Udent Personnel Work in Hi 
ducation E 
Litie 122, Ed. 1967, Fordham University 
Jacks ing Jistrict 
Em VanLandingham, District of 
BS hoo] Administration 


3. in ; 
College ^ 1954, Winston-Salem 


lack 


EDUCATION 


Lu] 
uan Cii 
< mdr Butts, District of 
Pieres Administration 
MA in gD Teachers College 
inUdiversity - 1966, George Washington 
© we Cole, Maryland 
Bs Ter Administration 
259, University of Maryland 


in " x . 
University” 1964, George Washington 


Evelyn Hunter Van Putten, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1942, D.C. Teachers College 
Vera Elena Vinogradoff, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1966, Goucher College 
Bonnie Wallace, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, American University 
Louise Marie Walsh, Virginia 
Early Childhood Education 
B.A. 1935, Good Counsel College 
James Dale Walters, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Barbara Helen Wentz, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1965, Skidmore College 
Melitha Washington White, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1961, D.C. Teachers College 
James Herman Wiggs II, District of 
Columbia 
School Administration 
B.S. 1961, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University 
Jean Karen Wolf, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Joyce Tamara Yavner, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 


University 


SPECIALIST 
Ruth Bittler Cornfield, Virginia 
Curriculum 


B.A. 1934, University of California, 


Los Angeles 
M.A. in Ed. 1960, George Washington 
University 
Mary Bowers Girdon, Virginia 
Reading 
B.A. 1935, Roanoke College 
M.A. 1945, College of William and 


Mary 
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Barbara Guidry Graham, Louisiana Elizabeth Bosley Seegar, Virginia 
School Administration Guidance 
B.A. in Ed. 1954, Southern University B.A. 1932, Goucher College 
and Agricultural and Mechanical M.A. 1937, Columbia University 
College Geoffrey Mason Whitmore, Maryland 
M.A. 1965, Ohio State University Guidance 
Lillian Lorraine Morse, District of B.S. 1962, Ed.M. 1965, Maryland State 
Columbia College, Frostburg 
Guidance 
B.S. 1950, M.S. 1959, Howard 
University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Alan Leslie Dodd, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: A Historical Study of the Position of Elementary Instructional 
Supervisor in the Montgomery County, Maryland, Public Schools 
B.A. 1951, Western Maryland College 
Ed.M. 1956, University of Maryland 


Robert Francis Jarecke, Colorado 
Teacher Education 
Dissertation: A History of Title XI of the National Defense Education Act, 
Public Law 88-665, with Emphasis on the Educational Media Institutes 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, Ed.M. 1951, University of Virginia 


Atlee C. Kepler, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: An Analysis of the Present Status of Career-oriented Pro 
Offered by the Public Junior Colleges in Maryland 
B.A. 1942, Washington College 
M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


grams 


Margaret Harrison Moss, Virginia 
Special Education ijdre” 
Dissertation: Performance of Disadvantaged and Middle-class Preschool Chi 
on a Language Coding Test of Space and Location 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, Vanderbilt University 


Walter Harry Ray, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision owth 
Dissertation: An Analysis of the Assistance Provided for Professional od 
of Inexperienced Elementary School Teachers in Montgomery County, Mary 
Public Schools 
B.S. 1952, University of Pittsburgh 
M.A. in Ed. 1958, Lehigh University 


James J. Toquinto, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision Time of 
Dissertation: A Study of the Relationship of Chronological Age at the Elemér 
Entrance to First Grade to Subsequent Academic Achievement in the 
tary Schools of Area Three of the Montgomery County Public Schools 

B.S., M.A. 1950, West Virginia University 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Allie Pau] Ash, Jr., Virginia Gary Wayne Hart, Maryland 
Ter Accounting Business Administration 
Ty Lynn Brenneman, Pennsylvania John Lemuhani Nlebgwa, District of 
Th Accounting Columbia 
*odore Louis Cooper, Virginia Business Administration 
Business Administration Thomas Emmett O'Connor, Jr., New York 
Ogden Herbert Fabrycy, District of Accounting 
Columbia Aurapin Panupong, Maryland 
Jos International Business Accounting 
ph Evan French, Ohio Glenn Frederic Peterson, Nebraska 
Ora pusiness Administration Business Administration 
urton Gray, Jr., Virginia Lawrence Keith Pines, New York 
\ j Business Administration Accounting 
ael Persons Gwinn, District of Richard Rosenbluth, Pennsylvania 
Columbia Accounting 


Business Administration 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


William Harry Baker, Pennsylvania Donald Davenport Engen, Virginia 
Harris Hee Administration Business Administration 
` *tartwell Ball, Jr., Maryland Robert Bruce Kohr, Virginia 
Sam Usiness Administration Business Administration — 
uel Clinton Bazzell, Maryland Frank Sylvester Haecherl, Virginia 
lan Business Administration Business Administration 
ence Arthur Blouin, Virginia George Andrew Krout, Maryland 
Rich usiness Administration Business Administration 
ard Shelley Brooks, Virginia Michael H. Melvin, Virginia 
Jame, Usiness Administration Business Administration — 
= Bernice Cain, Virginia Emerson William Myers, Virginia 
David — Administration Business Administration — 
insley Clarke, New York Reginald Edward Newman, Virginia 
Usiness Administration Business Administration 
en ith Distinction) Norman Kenneth Owens, New Jersey 
Deth Lee Darr, Maryland Business Administration og: 
Usiness Administration John Donald Stufflebeem, Virginia 


Business Administration 


MASTER OF ARTS IN GOVERNMENT 


Nirley Barlow, Virginia Brian Gillis Mason, District of Columbia 
üblic Administration Public Administration í 
^A. in Govt. 1960, George Washington B.A. 1964, University of Wyoming 
Thom Versity ~ Robert Edward Randolph, Virginia 
- West Carr, District of Columbia Public Administration j - 
` Ublic Administration B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
Jeron 0 Comm. 1950, The Cita of Omaha 
pus B. Friedman, — E Joseph Cornelius Ruddy, Jr., Maryland 
" alic Administration Public Administration 
fin 1961, Brooklyn College B.S. in B.A. 1966, Georgetown 


University 


Charles Carroll Adsit, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, Gannon College 
Robert Henry Annan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, Kansas State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Charles Allen Ashley, New York 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Arthur Stephan Averbook, Minnesota 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, Michigan State University 
Murray Duane Backhaus, Nebraska 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1955, University of 
Nebraska 
Marvin Leroy Baird, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1958, Central State College, Okla. 
Douglas Chesney Bishop, California 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
David Norman Blais, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1960, University of Massachusetts 
David Robert Braunstein, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Engr. 1963, University of 
Michigan 
Grant B. Clayburn, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1955, University of Utah 
Edward Baumann Collins, Illinois 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 
Sister Mary Joseph Crowley, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1966, New York 
University 
Fredrick Burpee Dargie, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Massachusetts State 
College, Lowell 
Stephen Joseph Faherty, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, St. Louis University 
Thomas Leslie Foster, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Northwestern University 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


David Binney Hall, Rhode Island 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, Brown University 
Phillip Kaga Heacock, Maryland 
Business Administration - 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, University of Ilinois 
Roger Bruce Hyatt, Maryland 
Accounting 
B.S. 1967, Columbia Union College 
Lofton Guy Jackson, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, University of 
Alabama 
Peter Mark Keser, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1959, Le Moyne College 
Billy James Middlebrook, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, Ohio State University 
David Andreas Peterson, California 
International Business 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College 
J.D. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Arthur Herbert Ressing, District of 
Columbia 
International Business 
B.A. 1967, Transylvania College , 
Ramon Kendall Richardson, Virginia 
Business Administration —— . ity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Universi 
of Omaha 
James Bernie Schofield, Massachusetts 
Health Care Administration Mo. 
B.A. 1949, Westminster College» 
Edgar Oscar Sheetz, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1955, Bridgewater College 
M.S. in P.H. 1962, University 0 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill jand 
Payton Douglas Torrence, St., Mat 
Health Care Administration , 
B.A. 1963, University of Virgini 
Nancy Ann Williams, Florida. 
Health Care Amici M 
B.S. 1954, University of Mino 
Jeanne Kinnamon Woolery, virgini 
Business Administration — , . 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, Abilene Christian 
College n 
Robert Allen Yorks, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1958, Pennsylvania State 
University 


MASTER OI 


SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Emanuel Michael Migliorisi, Maryland 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.A. 1961, Columbia University 


MASTER OF Sc IENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


John Q 
e eorge Albert, Maryland 
Ls 1 949, U.S. Military Academy 
^ . in Engr. 1953, University of 
Th IChigan. i 
- Albert Aldrich, Texas 
A, 1963, George Washington 
3 jj ersity 
sarl Ja 
James Archer, Virginia 
S. 1963, 1 of I 
orm 


'ard Benson, Maryland 
En U.S. Military Academy 
ME Obert Bentley, Ohio 
Bs : *. 1949, Ohio State University 
Dav n B.A. 1958, University of 
Jo oriana ] 
cames Betz, Jr., Oregon 
o Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
Tho maha s 
ea hester Blake, Jr.. Arkansas 
John D. E Memphis State University 
A ^ Blanchard, V irginia 
Inj. 56, George Washington 
Geo, ersity : 
T'ge d 
Sin west Bohlen, South Carolina 
Ms. Sms 1958, Clemson University 
Kyle W: -E. 1963, Purdue University 
S Dv Bowie, Virginia 
Mack m" U.S. Military Academy 
E ari s 1 
Caroling ^^ Branham, Jr., South 
SS. : 
B.D. ea, Clemson University 
T olo oes S.T -M. 1963, Lutheran 
Bryan peal Southern Seminary 
Bs mo Brown, Jr., California 
BSA 6, U.S. Naval Academy 
Post *E.) 1955, US. Naval - 
Mg aduate School 
4: ^€E.) 195 : 
nstitut 2 1956, Massachusetts 
Rober M Technology 
Bs 194g 5^ Buechler, Pennsylvania 
» U.S. Naval Academy 


Charles Stuart Carlisle, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Douglas Henry Carter, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 
Alfred White Chandler, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
John Palmer Chandler, New Hampshire 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1955, Harvard University 
M.S. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Thomas Claude Collipi, Arizona 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Leonard Conley II, Louisiana 
B.S.(S.S.) 1956, Georgetown 
University 
Albert Bernard Conti, Massachusetts 
B.S. in M.E. 1963, Northeastern 
University 
Clement Timothy Corcoran, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
David Shover Corzilius, Ohio 
B.S. in Agri. 1955, Ohio State 
University 
William Henry Cowper, Virginia 
B.A. 1942, Colgate University 
Noel Elwood Craun, Jr., Nevada 
B.S. 1949, University of Maine 
Lawrence Keene Creswell, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, University of Maryland 
Merrell Edward Dean, Kentucky 
B.S. 1958, University of Kentucky 
Michael Edward De Armond, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Herman Louis Delaune, Louisiana 
B.S. 1948, Louisiana State University 
Robert Anthony Delmar, Maryland 
B.S. 1953, University of Maryland 
Vaughn E. Denning, Idaho 
BS. in M.E. 1951, University of Idaho 
Walter Ray Dillow, Illinois 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Thomas Stephen Doane, New York 
B.S. in B.A. 1953, Rutgers, the State 


University 


Hobart Lewis Douglass, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Ray Francis Drummond, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
John Joseph Drury, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, Rutgers, the State University 
Leland Gilbert Fay, New Jersey 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in E.E. 1962, Air Force Institute 
of Technology 
Robert Irving Felch, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1941, Lehigh University 
Thomas Edward Fitzpatrick, Michigan 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Detroit 
George Seward Fleeson, Kansas 
B.A. 1947, University of Kansas 
John Stark Gardenier II, Virginia 
B.A. 1959, Yale University 
Edward Norton Giddings, Connecticut 
B.S. 1958, University of Connecticut 
Melvin Paul Gillis, Ohio 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Texas 
Edwin Saxby Goepper, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
Allen McLane Goodson, Virginia 
B.A. 1950, University of Florida 
Irwin Patton Graham, Texas 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, The Citadel 
M.S. 1958, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 
Keith Russell Grimes, Texas 
B.A. 1956, University of Texas 
B.S. 1957, Pennsylvania State 
University 
George Edward Hall, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1954, University of Pittsburgh 
John Wallace Halsey, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Donald Auer Hamlin, Louisiana 
B.B.A. 1955, Loyola University, La. 
William Robert Hanks, Arkansas 
B.S. 1942, New Mexico State 
University 
Patrick J. Hannifin, New Mexico 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Joaquin Hargreaves, Texas 
B.A. 1953, Macalester College 
Stephen E. Harrison, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


Richard Henry Hartke, Ohio ; 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1956, Purdue University 
MSS. in Ae.E. 1962, Air Force 
Institute of Technology 

William Crofford Hayes, Arizona 
B.A. in Ed. 1954, Arizona State 
University 

Harold Richard Hayworth, Virginia 
B.S. 1947, Florida Southern College 

Gerald Keith Hendricks, Oregon 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1959, Air Force Institute of 
Technology 

William Francis Hime, California — 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 

James Robert Hogg, California 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 

Charles Francis Horne III, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 

John Cecil Hughes, Illinois 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 

Leo Doyle Johns, Oklahoma 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 

Jordan David Johnson, Alabama 
B.S. in Phar. 1955, University of 
Kansas ; 

Theodore Lloyd Johnson, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 

Herbert Harlan Kaiser, Jr., Illinois 
B.A. 1953, Yale University 
LL.B. 1960, Harvard University 

Raymond Levis Kampe, Maryland ity 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal Univers! 
of Omaha 

Roland Arthur Kline, California 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 

James Bernard Kramer, New York f 
B.S. in Comm. 1956, University ° 
Notre Dame 

Richard Paul Lee, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, George Washington 
University 

Phillip Edward Lowry, Michigan 
B.S. 1961, University of Marylan 

Richard Arden Mackel, Alabama 
B.Aerospace Engr. 1967, Auburn 
University 

William Foote Marshall, Jr., South 
Carolina : 

B.S. in B.A. 1955, University 0! 
South Carolina d 

Linwood Bertram Mather, Marylan 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 

M.A. 1960, Middlebury College 


Hoyt Porter Maulden, Florida 


ys in Gen.Std. 1967, George 

3 Vashington University 

Stan Leon McClellan, District of 
Columbia 


B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 


of Omaha 


art Martin McDonald, Montana 
ete U.S. Military Academy 
n 1 Sawin McIntyre, Vermont 
Ms y .S. Military Academy 
illia: 955, Harvard University 
un Fu McI aughlin, Jr., Florida 
à; Ux 44, l S. Naval Academy 
B E William O'Donnell, Virginia 
Taa, 349. New York University 
* nomas O'Halloran, Illinois 
of Sa 1963, Municipal University 
n Richard Olsen, Jr., Virginia 
illian ^ US. Naval Academy 
é olt Owens, Texas 


:Gen.Ed. 1963, Munici Jni 
ia ESN 3, Municipal University 


ames Blaine P 


W 


axson, Jr., Texas 


3.Gen E . 
.Ed. 1962, M - Jniversity 
of PRU. unicipal University 


"arl Goodwin Peck, New Jersey 
Predan, 1958, University of Texas 
A ick Gibson Perkins, Virginia 
Wesley tm. Cornell University 
“3 L.ynn Ralston, Virginia 
S. in Ae.E, 1948, University of 
By orado » 
Lo n 1964, U.S. Naval 
Robert | aduate School 
BS. ise te Rascoe, Virginia 
Los Asi. niversity of California, 
pin E.E. 1965, University of 
ew Hampshire ) 
"s Walter Rawers, Virginia 
MS n U S. Military Academy 
ln mont Engr. 1957, North 
lomas Ri oe U niversity at Raleigh 
is ts lard Reed, Iowa 
on 53, Drake University 
ard Lee Reese, Jr., Virginia 
lone B.A. 1941, University of Florida 


Jam 


1 

Bs os Reid, Missouri 
3, )57 

Willia S » Unive ty of Missouri 
“am ` >} : z 
BS ies Rhine Virginia 
I 1954, Unive ity Cal 
n E y hitorn 


Lyle Marvin Rich, Utah 
B.S. 1955, University of Utah 
William Rowland Richardson, Georgia 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Guy Lavaughn Roberts II, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, University of 
Tennessee 
Joseph Barnett Rogers, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Evan William Rosencrans, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
Timothy Eugene Rowan, Virginia 
B.A. 1947, Duke University 
Gerald Thomas Rudolph, California 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. in Astro. 1963, Air Force 
Institute of Technology 
Jack Calvin Runyan, Indiana 
B.S. in M.E. 1954, Purdue University 
Samuel Lee Sayers, Texas 
B.S. 1956, University of Missouri 
Jerry Halbert Schussele, Missouri 
B.A. 1952, Wichita State University 
Allan Carruth Smith, Texas 
B.A. 1952, LL.B. 1954, Stanford 
University 
Robert Studebaker Smith, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Scott George Smith, Florida 
B.A. 1951, University of Alabama 
Francis Ernest Stewart, Nebraska 
B.A. 1953, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University 
Ronald Earl Swanson, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1965, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Joseph Truitt Talbert, Jr., California 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Thomas Timidaiski, Virginia 
B.S.(Ae.E.) 1955, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Richard Norman Totten, Alabama 
B.S. 1966, Whitworth College 
Edward Patrick Travers, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Stanley Milward Umstead, Jr., Ohio 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Daniel David Unruh, California 
B.A. 1958, San Francisco State College 
Marshall Vartanian, 


George 


assac jusetts 

B.A. 1953, University of 
Massachusetts 

William Ruble Vineyard, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Military Academy 


Robert Ernest Walker, Illinois 
B.A. 1954, Southern Illinois 
University 

Donald August Welsh, Nebraska 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, University of 
Nebraska 

Charles Hamilton Whitledge, Florida 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1953, University 
of Maryland 


Ralph Ensign Wilson, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. (E.E.) 1955, M.S.(E.E.) 1956, 
U.S. Naval Postgraduate School 
John George Wissler, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1948, Marquette 
University 
David Frank Wissmar III, Hawaii 
B.S. in C.E. 1956, University of Utah 
Harold Dean Yow, Arkansas 
B.A. 1950, University of Arkansas 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


William Edward Armstrong, Maryland 


B.S. 1950, University of Maryland 
Herbert Robert Tiede, Connecticut 

B.S. 1953, U.S. Naval Academy 
Richard Townsend Tinney, Virginia 

B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 


William Lawrence Webb, Texas 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Charles Clifford Green, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 


Donald Wayne Thomas, District of 
Columbia ] 
B.LE. 1958, University of Florida 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Benjamin Gilchrist Allen, Virginia 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
Carl August Boeger, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1956, University of Baltimore 
John Oakley Childs, Texas 
B.S. in M.E. 1953, Texas A&M 
University 
Donald Putnam Curtis, Virginia 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Garfield Doss, Virginia 
B.S. 1949, University of California, 
Berkeley 
Robert Wayne Ferguson, Kansas 
B.A. 1947, Dartmouth College 
John Edwin Ford, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Florida State 
University 


Monchie Middleton Gunter, Jr., Florida 


B.A. 1962, University of Mississippi 
Ramon Jerome Hacker, Maryland 


B.S. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 


William Ernest Hathaway, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Military Academy 


David Ott Hoagland, New Jersey | 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin 
Brian James Horan, New York 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, The Citadel 
Wyatt Slater Mapp, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, University of 
Richmond 
Samuel Donald Morrone, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
John Lonzo O'Neill, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, University of Maryland 
Roy Milford Rawlings, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, University of Kansas 
Charles Russell Schwarz, Texas , 
B.A. 1952, Texas A&M University 
Dennis Young Slate, Virginia à 
B.S. in Ed. 1961, Central Methodist 
College : 
John Gilbert Stimis, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, University © 
Florida 


f 


A. J, Baker, Arkansas 
B.S. in Ed. 1956, University of 
Arkansas 1 
James Bernard Bennett, Illinois 
Willis T^ University of Illinois 
E ] cDowell Berry, Jr., Georgia 
A. 1954. University of Georgia 
Wis Leo Bird, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1956. Tufts University 
Ma Durham Brees, Florida 
eite: University of Miami 
UA UAM arroll, Georgia 
loc a 4, Mercer University 
ale Coffland, California 
A. 1958, University of California 
OS Angeles 
Ibert Arthur Emerson, Jr., Washington 
“A. in P.E. 1955, University of — 
Richastington | 
` E Lansing Geer, Virginia 
Cal; l 255, University of Southern 
alifornia 
MS. 1961, Ai 
: Technology 
Are Charles Heine, Jr., California 
MA * 4, Cornell University 
Fran A. 60, Middlebury College 
^ Louis Heyde, Texas 
us 956, St. Edward's University, 
0 
E Kenneth Houchin, Illinois 
Jn; In Ed. 1956, Southern Illinois 
Charles pee 
; a bert Johnson, Indiana 
und Ai; Ball State University 
Bs 1940 red Leahy, Maryland 
, U.S. Military Academy 


r Force Institute of 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Donald Richard Ley, Washington 
Ed.B. 1953, Seattle University 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Military Academy 
David Henry Montplaisir, North Dakota 
B.S. in B.A. 1960, Moorhead State 
College 
Lawrence Munsie, Jr., Ohio 
B. Landscape Architecture 1956, 
Ohio State University 
B.S. in C.E. 1964, University of Texas 
Edwin Caryl Pittenger, Jr., Washington 
B.S. 1955, University of Maryland 
M.B.A. 1957, Syracuse University 
Carl Madden Putnam, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1961, Mississippi Southern College 
Hubert Olan Reynolds, Alabama 
B.C.E. 1951, Auburn University 
John Wesley Sims, Jr., Michigan 
B.A. 1955, Michigan State University 
Monroe Timothy Smith, Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1966, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Richard Homer Stableford, Michigan 
B.A. in Ed. 1956, University of 
Michigan 
M.L.A. 1967, Johns Hopkins University 
Kenneth Earl Strack, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Larry Newton Tibbetts, Alabama 
B.A. 1956, DePauw University 
Jack Kenneth Walker, Louisiana 
B.A. 1966, Syracuse University 
Edwin Stuart Warrell, Jr., Alabama 
Ed.B. 1954, University of Miami 
Kenneth Vernon Williams, Texas 
B.S. 1949, Trinity University 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


arlan ` 
x Lon Cheney, Virginia 
Usiness Administration 
ISsertation: 


An Empirical Analysis of the Ability of Major Investment 


dvig » Servi r i 
sory Services to Forecast Common Stock Price Movements 


A, 194] 
B.A, 19: 


Harry Br 


Yankton College 


adley Keller, Pennsylvania 
. hess Administration 


1954, George W ashington University 


~ . | : ‘af 
B Sertation: Forecasting the Logistic Impact of Operational Decisions 


S3, 1942, U 


"tree of - Naval Academy 
A 


5 ival Engineer 1949, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
59, George Washington University 


Hale Nuckolls Tongren, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: Income C 

M.B.A. 1959, Harvard University 


Joel Ellis Tumarkin, Maryland 
Business Administration 


Dissertation: Statistical Cost Estimating Relat 


Planning 


haracteristics of the Over-65 Age Group 


ionships for Building Construction 


B.M.E. 1956, M.LE. 1963, New York University 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONA 


L AFFAIRS 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Richard Charles Ascarelli, Maryland 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Arnold George Bellefontaine, 
Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
Janet Louise Buntebart, Michigan 
International Affairs 
David LeRoy Cardwell, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Elaine Claudia Eff, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Audrey Harriet Lieberman, New Jersey 
Public Affairs 
Barton Howard Loring, New York 
International Affairs 
Pamela Cecilia MacDonald, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Lois Jean Merrifield, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 


Kathryn Virginia Myers, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Daniel Anderson Per-Lee, Virginia 
Public Affairs 
Bernard James Peters, New York 
Public Affairs 
Richard John Pinkos, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
James Jon Scanlon, California 
International Affairs 
Nancy Ann Sullivan, New York 
International Affairs 
George Matthew Ward, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Lawrence E. Woodward II, C 
Public Affairs 
Thomas Alan Zuk, Maryland 
International Affairs 


alifornia 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Suzette Celeste Ashby, Ohio 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Barnard College 
Muhittin Erol Caglarcan, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
B.B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Charles William Dyke, Maryland 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, University of Southern 


Mississippi 


Edward William Gnehm, Jr., Georgia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
David Crane Halsted, Vermont 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, Dartmouth College 
Thomas Roger Hammant, New York 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 


University 


Judith Carole Johnson, West Virginia 
International Affairs j 
A 1967, Marietta College 
avid Jay Kallor, New York 
" International Affairs 
Ste ^: 1965, Michigan State University 
phen David Leightman, Pennsylvania 
. International Affairs - à 
— 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
iam James Megginson III, Mississippi 
i International Affairs 
loh A. 1965, Mississippi College 
n Robert Mueller, Louisiana 
5 International Affairs 
- 1964, William Jewell College 
lam Perry Pendley, Wyoming 
Public Affairs ` a 
Af 7.G Í i 
> ted George Washington 


Harry Charles Reinl, Virginia 
Economic Policy 
B.S. 1953, Fordham University 
Linda Kathryn Schilling, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, Carleton College 
Neil Norman Seldman, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 
Annette Marlene Szumaski, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Law ; 
poe Saward Adams, Texas 
‘Gen.E i Jni 
S Tec 1965, Municipal University 
OVR 
wes Adolfson, Virginia 
Ww . in Govt. 1949, George 
am P hington University - 
BS Alton Bacon, Delaware 
uan xb U.S. Naval Academy 
By Polk Ball, Rhode Island ; 
ped T. U.S. Military Academy 
S r b Beasley, Jr., Virginia | 
Richa, Y. U.S. Military Academy 
siren Beckner, Virginia , 
Har - 1946, U.S. Military Academy 


Vey Jac 
peris Beeton, Virginia 
: ^», ) Y x , a 
E 0, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
arry L 


; eg Benson, Texas 
2:3. 1964, U.S. Nav: 
School 4, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
andal] K 
all Kelly Billings, Florida 


S. 1965 TIS N 
Choo] ' U.S. Naval Postgraduate 


On How: 
. OWard Blanchard, California 


>. in Mil.Sci, 1957, Universi 
Maryland 57, University 
William Blanchard, Jr., Florida 

Melvin Da Duke University 

BA i Blixt, Rhode Island 

Charles a 1, Kearney State College 

S ba Borg, New York ‘ 

BS in PR. S. Military Academy 
Diversity 


0 
Ralp 


. 1955, Georgetown 


Daniel Zurcher Boyd, Oregon 
B.A. 1953, Dartmouth College 
Morris Joseph Brady, Mississippi 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Nelson Brandenburg, New Mexico 
B.S. 1951, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Thomas Chapin Buell, Virginia 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Charles Franklin Bunnell, Virginia 
B.A. 1947, Yale University 
M.S. 1949, Boston University 
Kelly Howard Burke, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, Auburn University 
James Earl Burkhalter, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
John Lewis Butts, Florida 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robyn Moore Campbell, Jr., California 
BS. 1956, San Diego State College 
James Rowland Cannon, Delaware 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Albert Joseph Carneghi, Florida 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
Grey Leroy Carter, Nebraska 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


26 


Herbert Truman Casey, Virginia 
B.A. 1942, Stanford University 
Industrial Administrator 1943, Harvard 
University 
Earl Lawrence Casner, Kansas 
B.S. 1951, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Jack Eugene Cayot, Georgia 
B.S. 1952, Texas A&M University 
William Borden Cobb, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1943, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Harry Leroy Cochran, Jr., Ohio 
M.S. 1951, Ohio State University 
William George Collier, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Samuel Pancoast Comly, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Jeremiah Patrick Connors, New Jersey 
B.A. 1956, Belmont Abbey College 
Charles Ermer Conrad, Maryland 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
M.B.A. 1962, Babson Institute of 
Business Administration 
Arthur Leo Consta, Maryland 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1965, Municipal 
University of Omaha 
William Randolph Cooper, Nevada 
B.S. 1952, Arizona State University 
Clifford Denton Corn, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1958, University of 
Maryland 
Lloyd Neale Cosby, Rhode Island 
B.S. in Agri. 1955, University of 
Kentucky 
Don Edward Crawley, Oklahoma 
B.S. in Ind.Ed. 1951, University of 
Oklahoma 
William Patterson Culhane, Oregon 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Southern Oregon 
College 
William Donald Curry, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
Bertram Holman Curwen, Jr., North 
Carolina 
B.Naval Sci. 1946, College of the Holy 
Cross 
Shane Patrick Daniels, Ohio 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S.( Meteorology) 1965, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Mike DeLeon, Texas 
B.S. in C.E. 1949, Texas A&M 
University 


William Howard Dietrich, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1958, College of the Holy Cross 
John Edward Donohue, New Jersey 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Harold Douglas Dortch, Jr., Rhode Jsland 
B.S. 1958, University of Tennessee 
Lee Thomas Doyle, Ohio 
BS. 1948, U.S. Military Academy , 
M.A. 1961, University of Pennsylvania 
Henry Clay Duncan, Pennsylvania 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Georgia 
Robert Walker Durfey, California 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Lincoln David Faurer, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1964, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Robert Livingston Ferrell, Tennessee 
B.M.E. 1947, Auburn University 
Cyrus Falconer Fitton, Ohio 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Sylvester Robert Foley, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alfred Noel Fowler, Alabama 
B.S. 1948, St. Louis University 
B.S.( Ae.E.) 1954, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Ivan Rex Frey, Virginia : 
B.Gen.Ed. 1954, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Edwin J. Friesen, Louisiana 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School i 
John Lawrence From, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Charles Fullilove, Alabama 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert William Gambino, Virginia 
B.A. 1951, University of Virginia 
J.D. 1958, George Washington 
University 
William Victor Garcia, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1952, Manhattan College 
Bruce Beebe Garlinghouse, Rhode 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
Marion Lee Gesling, Missouri 
B.A. 1956, University of Missouri 
Paul John Gorey, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1954, Providence College 
John William Gorn, Virginia 
B.A. 1938, Ripon College , 
LL.B. 1949, University of Michigan 
Horace Edward Graham, California | UA 
B.A. 1964, University of New Mexic 


Island 


Robert John Griffin, Alabama 


E -— U.S. Military Academy 
^ ^ ce Hill € irimes, Jr., Florida 
S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
i orris Jay Hanks, Michigan 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 


MS; aris 
S. in Ae.E. 1955, Air Force Institute 
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Astrn.E. 1963, University of Michigan 


medney Val Hansen, Nebraska 
Ce U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
ge Eugene Hanson, Georgia 
T2 . 1961, Georgia Institute of 
Ma chnology 
c Earl Hardy, Rhode Island 
illi 1950, US. Naval Academy 
» ry Daniel Hart, Rhode Island 
A. 1950, M.A. 1951, Columbia 
niversity 
Martin Hartung, Virginia 
SS. 1954, Arizona State University 


Don 


B . » 2 
S. in Ae.E. 1964, Air Force Institute 


LES Technology 


oe Omaha 
yt Hemley, Rhode Island 
vont E U.S. Naval Academy 
E — Henry, Jr., Rhode Island 
Philip p - U.S. Naval Academy 
BA — Holt, California 
illias 50, University of Chicago 
^ tongin Houser, Virginia 
om 41, U.S. Naval Academy 
B E Denny Hughes, Florida 
^r 2 U.S. Military Academy 
iic E 50, Columbia University 
s e Hustad, South Dakota 
M. " a S. Military Academy 
: v : | 61, University of Chicago 
: : Vesley Ingley, Rhode Island 
c U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
"p angram, Virginia 
Mann ^ 1961, University of 
y : elson Joens, Ohio 
~~ ni St. Ambrose College 
21 erbert Johansen, Rhode Island 
- 1950, Texas A&M University 


G 


Eivi 


A. 1960, Sacramento State College 
mas Norfleet Griffin, Jr., Rhode Island 


- Savage Hathaway, Rhode Island 
‘Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 


Ian Jarvis Johnson, New York 
B.A. 1950, Cornell University 
Joseph Henry Johnson, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1950, Virginia Union University 
B.Ch.E. 1952, New York University 
Mervin Roy Johnson, Minnesota 
B.A. 1948, Winona State College 
B.D. 1952, Bethel College and 
Seminary 
Curtis Fuller Jones, Maine 
B.A. 1942, Bowdoin College 
James Lloyd Jones, California 
B.S. 1963, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Thomas Marshall Judd, Maryland 
B.A. 1941, Princeton University 
Gerald Henry Kaffer, Jr., Rhode Island 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 
Thomas Jack Keene, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1961, University of Kansas 
Daniel Joseph Kershaw, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Edward Clyde Kicklighter, Georgia 
Ph.B. 1953, Northwestern University 
William Edward Killoran, New York 
B.S. 1965, Municipal University of 
Omaha 
Reubin Leroy Kingdon, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1966, University of 
Maryland 
Richard Shafik Kotite, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Herbert Brent Kuykendall, Mississippi 
B.S. 1956, U.S. Naval Academy 
Derwin Taylor Lamb, Florida 
B.S. in M.E. 1951, University of 
South Carolina 
Robert Joseph Lamoureux, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald Patrick Lanaghan, Iowa 
B.A. 1950, University of Mississippi 
Charles Earll Larkin, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Alexander Robb Larzelere, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Roger Laureant Lecomte, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Robert Vernon Lee, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
M.S. 1962, University of Arizona 
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J. C. Lewis, Alabama 
B.S. 1957, Panhandle Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
John Crowley Lippincott, Florida 
B.S. in B.A. 1949, University of Florida 
Glenn Scott Lockhart, California 
B.S. 1951, University of San Francisco 
Chester Henry Lohr, Indiana 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Miami University 
Robert Peter Lucas, New Jersey 
B.S. 1958, State University of New 
York, Maritime College 
Robert Meredith Lucy, Missouri 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 
J.D. 1954, George Washington 
University 
Otis Clyde Lynn, Alabama 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Ralph John Maglione, Jr., Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
William Henry James Manthorpe, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Louis Brooks Martin, New York 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
William Curtis Mateer, Alabama 
B.S. 1948, Ohio State University 
Paul Wayne Maul, Alabama 
B.A. 1950, Indiana University 
John Winn McEnery, Alabama 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
John Rutherford McGiffert, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1967, University of 
Maryland 
Alfred Scott McLaren, Connecticut 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
Philip Joseph McNamara, Massachusetts 
B.S. in C.E. 1948, Northeastern 
University 
Richard Ellsworth Meese, Washington 
B.S. 1958, University of Idaho 
Sinclair Lewis Melner, Nevada 
B.S. 1949, University of Nevada 
Richard Edwin Merkling, California 
B.S. 1950, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Edward Humphrey Monroe, Jr., Florida 
B.A. 1952, University of the South 
Clarence Leon Montgomery, Jr., 
Louisiana 
B.A. 1949, Louisiana State University 
Olin Joel Moore, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Military Academy 


John Campbell Morfit, Maryland 
B.A. 1947, Duke University 
Daniel Joseph Morgiewicz, New York 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Davis O'Neill Morris, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1962, University of 
Maryland 
Thomas Arnot Mort, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, Babson Institute 
of Business Administration 
Karl Renold Morton, Ohio 
B.Gen.Ed. 1963, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
William James Mulcahy, Illinois 
B.S. 1953, Northern Illinois University 
Edward Lloyd Murphy, Oklahoma 
B.A. 1949, Oklahoma State University 
of Agriculture and Applied Science 
M.A. 1967, University of Wisconsin 
Donald Thomas Nelson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Glenn Walter Nelson, Virginia 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, University of 
Nebraska 
Warren Granville Nelson, Iowa 
B.S. 1953, Morningside College 
Noah Carroll New, Georgia 
B.Ae.E. 1949, M.S. in Ae.E. 1950, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
D.Sc. 1963, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
William Edward Nyce, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1951, University of Louisville 
Frederic Louis Nystrom, Florida 
B.A. 1953, University of Minnesota, 
Edmund William O'Callaghan, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
David Edgar Oleson, Wisconsin 
B.S. 1954, University of Wisconsin 
Thomas Richard Olsen, Texas 
BS. in M.E. 1956, Texas A&M 
University k 
Frederick Mauger O'Neill, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1937, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Richard Eugene Ong, California 
B.S. 1957, Oregon State University , 
Edward Joseph O'Shaughnessy, Virgin 
B.S. 1943, College of the Holy Cros 
M.D. 1945, St. Louis University 
M.S. 1952, University of Minnesota 
Harvey Scott Parrish, Jr., Florida 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
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+ urnett Rogers, Pennsylvania 
Gerald € U.S. Naval Academy 
S josderick Ryan, Illinois 
Thom, 55, University of Maryland 


B às Martin Ryan, Jr., Michigan 
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BA. [e odfrey Scerback, Maryland 
drey | 49, Kent State University 
Bs. r1 Schalbrack, Wisconsin 

Ric 4, University of Maryland 
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tA: — Schoning, Virginia 
Bugene Et University of Washington 
BA od Scott, Rhode Island 
Charles Hi 8, University of the South 
S joe arian Senn, North Dakota 
Larry = » US. Naval Academy 
Bs 55 (amering, California 
Los Angels n of California, 
Rob k 263, University of Minnesota 
Bs TY Shultz, California 
0, U.S. Naval Academy 


Joseph John Skaff, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 
Vladimir Walter Skuby, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1964, University of 
Maryland 
John Archibald Smith, Ohio 
B.A. 1944, Otterbein College 
Wilfrid King Grover Smith, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Henry Jerome Stachowski, Alabama 
B.S. 1951, University of Illinois 
Hilton Leroy Stanley, Alabama 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Naval Academy 
Philip Weddle Strope, Montana 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1958, University of 
Montana 
Don Michel Sullivan, Alabama 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 


School 
Lee Eli Surut, District of Columbia 


B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.A. 1954, Columbia University 
Hjalmer Eugene Swanson, North Dakota 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Jesse Warren Taft, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, University of Southern 
California 
George Marvin Thrailkill, Mississippi 
B.S. 1957, Mississippi State University 
Marion Albert Tigert, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Joseph Ernest Trojan, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1962, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
James Marshall Vail, South Carolina 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1961, University of 
Maryland 
Robert Armes Van Arsdall, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
Ben Lee Walton, Texas 
B.Gen.Ed. 1961, Municipal University 
of Omaha 
Dale Laverne Ward, Kansas 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Eugene Conrad Watkins, Colorado 
B.A. 1949, University of Colorado 
John Scholto Wieringa, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 
Van Court Wilkins, Ohio 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1959, University of 
Maryland 
M.B.A. 1963, George Washington 


University 


E = 


Virgil Hughes Williams, Virginia 

B.A. 1958, University of Missouri 
Oliver Joseph Williford III, Illinois 

B.S. 1951, Virginia Military Institute 
John Ernst Wolter, Illinois 

B.S. in E.E. 1949, Purdue University 


Robert Lloyd Yost, New York 


B.A. 1942, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


William Henry Young, Alabama 


B.S. 1965, University of Maryland _ 


George Michael Zaludek, Pennsylvania 


B.S. 1956, Pennsylvania State College, 
East Stroudsburg 


Winter Convocation, February 22, 1969 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Susan Elizabeth McGuire 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


George Walter Landau, District of 
Columbia 


Susan Walsh Wenzel, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


David Altholz, New York 
Anthropology 


Hugh Mitchell April, District of Columbia 


Speech 
Julie Babcock, Vermont 
Religion 
Diana Jeanne Barnes, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Daniel Rucker Batigne, Pennsylvania 
Mathematics 
Stephanie Jocelyn Beard, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Wendy Marie Blum, New York 
Dramatic Art 
Claudia Mae Bonnist, New York 
Fine Arts 
Kathleen Baird Branigan, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Carolyn Braunlich, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Joan Lynn Burgner, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Nivaldo Catapano, Virginia 
Sociology 
Donald Anthony Chendorain, 
Pennsylvania 
Social Sciences 
Rhoda Ann Ciocci, District of Columbia 
Psychology 


Elisabeth Pierce Clarkson, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Ellen Phillips Colness, Virginia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
David Lee Cotton, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Jennie Levkoff DeScherer, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory i 
Mary Virginia De Simone, Virginia 
History : 
Margaret Loomis Dooling, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Ann Louise Dynes, District o 
Art History and Theory 
Anne Jeffries Easley, Tennessee. 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Sidney Edelman, Virginia 
Social Sciences i 
Mack Emsellem, District of Columbis 
American Thought and Civilizo bid 
Patricia Anne Evans, District 0 
Sociology 7 
Roger Jamison Finch, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics — , 
Patricia Anne Gearhart, Virginia 
Psychology 
Louise Diane Goldberg, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 


f Columbia 


Susanne Lorene Gregory, District of 
olumbia 
N Sociology 

ancy Lee Grover, New York 
Political Science 
ynelle Kenwood Harder, Maryland 
Art History and Theory ` > 
an Diane Harding, District of 
Olumbia : 
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English Literature 
p» Frank Hastings, Virginia 
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Speec t 
Ch; ~~ Pathology and Audiology 
oli tephan Lima, Virginia f 
itical Science > 
md Lipkin, Massachusetts 
(With P Language and Literature 
Beverly Distinction) 
?edgwick Lomas, Connecticut 
Dian; lology 
a Elizabe 
"beth Lord, Virgini: 
Sychology , Virginia 


Sa Je i 1 
4sa Jorgenson, District of Columbia 


anguages and Literatures 


Martin Joseph Lukoskie, Jr., Virginia 
Anthropology 
Kevin John MacDonald, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Robert Frank Mallory, Colorado 
Social Sciences 
Margaret Blackwell Mann, Maryland 
Political Science 
Samuel John Marra, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
E. David Marwick, Maryland 
Economics 
Heather Lorraine Mason, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Judith Ellen Mason, Virginia 
History 
Natalie Grace McCarron, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Mary Ann McFarland, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Susan Elizabeth McGuire, Virginia 
History (With Distinction) 
Patricia Elizabeth McMahon, Maryland 
English Literature 
Mary Rankin Meade, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Naomi Linda Mogelever, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Christopher Naab, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
Toni Narins, New York 
Fine Arts 
Jeffrey Robert Newhall, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Wendy Beth Newman, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 
Peggy Louise O'Connor, California 
History 
Joanna Leigh Oliver, Maryland 
Sociology 
Barbara Olivia Olson, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
Robert Joseph Ondek, Virginia 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 
Cynthia Barbara Parks, District of 
Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Patricia Gail Peret, Maryland 
Dramatic Art 
Marian Elizabeth Price, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 


Farhad Hassan Qadir, Lebanon 
English Literature 
David Lamont Quinn, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Daniel Lee Rakes, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Charles Benson Raper, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
(With Distinction) 
Barry Rathner, Maryland 
Economics 
Edward Walter Ravitsky, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 
Frances Dorothy Ribowsky, New York 
Sociology 
Gary Wayne Richardson, Connecticut 
Psychology 
Robert Hoke Robinson, Jr., 
South Carolina 
Philosophy 
Biena Rubinstein, Maryland 
Psychology 
Douglas Fremont Sanford, South Carolina 
Social Sciences 
Joyce Gitlin Sartwell, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 
Patricia Ann Schiano, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 


Lois Eve Schulhofer, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
David Joel Segal, New Jersey 
History 
Anne Lanning Smith, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Sandra Lee Smith, Virginia 
History 
Donna Marie Spicer, Virginia 
Sociology 
Martin John Stack, Washington 
Social Sciences 
Laurie Jo Steinberg, New York 
Sociology 
Rosalie Stone, Connecticut 
Anthropology 
William Livingston Stone, Virginia 
Anthropology 
James Francis Swentek, Maryland 
History F 
Elizabeth Machen Tallichet, Virginia 
Natural Sciences 
Irene Esther Tritter, Maryland 
Psychology 
Leslie Ellen Vincent, Maine 
Dramatic Art 
Geoffrey Judd Vitt, Ohio 
History bia 
Eileen Clare Wolff, District of Colum " 
History 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Lisa Courtis, Virginia 
Zoology 

Gayle Ellen Jensen, Virginia 
Zoology 


Elliott Cedric Spiker, Virginia 
Geology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Francis Taylor Brown, Virginia 
Political Science 

Richard Joseph Coad, California 
Political Science 

George William Fromknecht, Virginia 
Political Science 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AN 


Patricia Ann Hill, District of Columbia 


Political Science 
Joseph Matthew Schneiders, 
Political Science 
Jack Elwood Waits, Virginia 
Political Science 


Virginia 
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D CARTOGRAPHIC SCIEN 


Arthur Conrad Flood, District of 


Columbia 
Cartography 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Harrie 
t Brown Bs i istric 
Columti) aldwin, District of 
ü History 
Jan “ay 945, Wellesley College 
y Rebold Benowitz, Virginia 
" ex History and Criticism 
Shirje; . 1967, Cornell University 
y Jeanne Blanchard, Virginia 
p Psychology 
Eo: 1905, Wake Forest University 
es Vincent Boykin, Virginia i 
‘ Economics I 
-A. 1966, George Washington 
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ra Adele Broedling, California 
s Psychology 
“A. 1967, Pembroke C 
Ne e^ embroke College 
ester Church Buckenmaier, Jr 
ennsylvania 2E 
Psychology 
nag Pennsylvania State University 
C a Garner Davis, District of 
Olumbia 
eae Pathology and Audiology 
Tetons 961, D.C. Teachers College 
s e Allan Gerace, Pennsylvania 
B n J s 
vA 1964, Ed. M. 1966, State 
ine Sees on New York at Buffalo 
“Ss Seton Gray, Jr., Distri 
oon y , District of 
B v olitical Science 
M. c U.S. Naval Academy 
"D. A. 1963, George Washington 


Lau 


» niversi 
Thom. uy 
^ "- Daryl Hawkins, Maryland 
S Sychology 1 
Jos p.164 University of Maryland 
arber Hincks, Maryland 
A onomics 
: beds 1965, George Washington 
Ann High 
t Hightower Hug ays 
olumbia er Hughes, District of 
ASonomics 
“A. 1962, George Washi 
EL 2, re We 
wÜhiversity ge Washington 
ace Sc . 
irginia hoonmaker Hutcheon, Jr., 
pg tory 


>. 195 : 
54, Pennsylvania State University 


Solveig Hegre Ingersoll, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Robert John Jacques, Ohio 
Economics 
B.A. 1966, Ohio Wesleyan University 
James Joseph Jernee, New Jersey 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Rutgers, the State University 
Rosemary Nothdurft Killam, Maryland 
Music Theory 
Mus.B. 1960, University of Rochester 
Shozo Koyama, Japan 
Economics 
B.Econ. 1959, University of Tokyo, 
Japan 
Jane Helen Krieger, New York 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Brooklyn College 
Livia Teresa Limarzi, Maryland 
Economics 
B.A. 1962, Trinity College, D.C. 
Harlan Wentworth Loomis, Virginia 
Mathematics 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
Kenneth Alan McLean, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1956, University of Iowa 
Martha Morris, District of Columbia 
Museology 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Suzanne Siegmund Nessel, Virginia 
Art History and C riticism 
B.A. 1964, DePauw University 
Mary Kent Norton, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1944, Connecticut College 
David Milton Powell, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1963, Oberlin College 
Willie Oldham Quade, Virginia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Judy Ellen Rodgers, Illinois 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1965, Mount Holyoke College 


Mary Alice Sands, Virginia 


Spanish Language and Literature 


B.A. 1964, Juniata College 
Corliss Sue Scheremeta, New York 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Trinity College, D.C. 
David Silberman, Maryland 
Psychology 


B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania 


Mary-Ellen Stein, Maryland 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 


Edythe Taylor Sweeney, District of 


Columbia 
Psychology F 
B.A. 1946, University of Pennsylvania 


Stephen Russell Woodzell, Jr., Virginia 


History 
B.A. 1963, Randolph-Macon College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Madonna Ellis Browne, Maine 
Microbiology 
B.S. 1964, Duke University 
Jessie Carleton Dickens, Virginia 
Biology 
B.A. 1939, George Washington 
University 
Lala Mathers Dunbar, Mississippi 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1954, George Washington 
University 
Charles Michael Hoffman, Maryland 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, George Washington 
University 
James Walter Hogue III, New York 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1964, George Washington 
University 


Muhammad Hussain, Pakistan 
Applied Statistics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1962, University of 
the Panjab, Pakistan 
David Wayne McCandless, Maryland 
Anatomy 3 
B.S. 1967, University of Cincinnati 
Kenneth Fred McCarthy, Virginia 
Biochemistry | 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University 
Susan Morrison Sieber, District of 
Columbia 
Pharmacology 
B.S. 1964, Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Raúl Acevedo Montalvo, Puerto Rico 


Painting 


B.A. 1964, University of Puerto Rico 


Pauline Robinson Dove, District of 

Columbia 

Painting 

B.A. 1965, Mary Baldwin College 
Laryssa Luhovy Jerome, District of 
Columbia 

Painting 
B.A. 1965, Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
Canada 


Robert William Newmann, District of 
Columbia 
Painting 
B.F.A. 1965, Rochester Institute of 
Technology 
M.A. 1967, University of Iowa. 
Elizabeth Forrest Somma, Virginia 
Graphics 1 
B.F.A. 1956, Richmond Professional 
Institute 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


lerry Lee Alderman, Florida 
Physics ; n 
Dissertation: Geometry in the Intrinsic Space of Strongly Interacting Particles 
B.S. 1961, University of Florida 
M.S. 1963, University of Washington 
Calvin George Aulisio, Maryland 
Microbiology 
Dissertation: Usefulness of a N 
currence of Certain Avian Microbial 
B.S. 1948, University of Scranton 
M.S.E. 1949, University of Notre Dame 
William Robert Belmont, Illinois 
Economics A : 
Dissertation: A Timing Test of the Wage Cost-Push Inflation Hypothesis 
B.A. 1952, DePaul University à 
M.A. 1954, George Washington University 
Ellmann Birnbaum, Virginia 
Microbiology A í 
Dissertation: 4 Comparison of the Immunochemistry of Polysaccharides from 


Mycobacterium Tuberculosis and the Atypical Mycobacteria 
B.A. 1951, Wellesley College à 
M.S. 1952, George Washington University 
Clyde George Dease, District of Columbia 
Physics j ; 
Dissertation: Some Aspects of Electrodynamics in Heisenberg-Pauli Gauge 
B.S. 1961, Purdue University 
M.S. 1962, University of Michigan 
John Raymond DeMember, Ohio 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: Intramolecular Energy Tré 
with Nonconjugated Chromophores Rigid 
lecular Frame 
B.S. 1964, Niagara University 
"nett Denton, Maryland 
sychol s 
Dissertation: An Investigation of the Dimensions of 
and Capitalism from a Semantic Viewpoint 
B.A. 1957, Hamilton College 
M.A. 1960, Syracuse University 
“ter Enis, New York 
Mathematical Statistics NS imati the 
Dissertation: Bayesian Applications to Discrimination reas Estimation of 
Probability that One Random Variable Exceeds Anne 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, George Washington University 


*temiah Nicholas Fusco, Virginia 


Histo a 
Dissertation: Diplomatic Relations Between Italy and the United States, 
1913-1917 

B.A. 1935, Columbia University 

-A. 1959, George Washington University 


ew Serological Test for Monitoring the Oc- 
Diseases Without the Use of Serum 


nds 
er Study on Model Compou 
ly Connected to an Inflexible Mo- 


Communism, Socialism, 


36 


John Duncan Gassaway, District of Columbia 
Geochemistry 
Dissertation: Mineralogy and Geochemistry of the Sediments from the 
Straits of Florida 
B.S. 1956, Georgetown University 
M.S. 1961, George Washington University 
Susan Carroll Gasster, Washington 
French Language and Literature 
Dissertation: Point of View in the Novels of Zola, Galdós, Dostoyevsky, and 
Tolstoy: A Study in the Development of the Novel 
B.S. 1961, Georgetown University 
James Edward Goodson, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Optokinetic Responses in the Pigeon 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1956, Baylor University 
Elizabeth Mathis James, Maryland 


Political Science 
Dissertation: State Department Adaptation to Independent Africa, 1952- 
1962: A Study in Thought and Practice 

B.A. 1958, Rutgers, the State University 

M.A. 1959, Northwestern University 


Charles Robert Kemble, New York 
American Civilization g 
Dissertation: The Image of the Army Officer: The Nineteenth Century Bac 
ground 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.A. 1955, University of Pennsylvania 


Lynn Gresham Llewellyn, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Dissertation: The Ultraconservative and the Mainstream Press: A Compan " 
tive Analysis 
B.S. 1957, College of William and Mary 
M.A. 1959, George Washington University 


Ruth Logue, District of Columbia 
Economics 
Dissertation: Imported Inflation and the International Adjustment Process 
B.S. 1943, Radcliffe College 
M.A. in Govt. 1956, George Washington University 


George Oscar McClary, Virginia 
Psychology ;jdren 
Dissertation: Cognitive and Affective Responses by Negro and White Chilar 
to Pictorial Stimuli 
B.A. 1949, University of Richmond 
M.S. 1954, Pennsylvania State University 


James Townsend Myers, South Carolina 
Political Science 
Dissertation: The Apotheosis of Chairman Mao: Dynamics o. 
in the Chinese System, 1949-1967 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1964, University of Washington 


Robert Donald Nye, Virginia 
Psychology sion 
Dissertation: Authoritarianism and the Formation and Change of Impres 


B.A. 1963, George Washington University 


f the Hero Cult 


Martha Query Odell, Maryland 
Psychology » : ; Need 
Dissertation: Sex Differences in the Relationship between. MEE tor Af- 
for Achievement and in the Relationship between Anxiety a 
filiation 

B.A. 1949, Sweet Briar College 


Margaret Magrath Reuss, Wisconsin 
Economics 
Dissertation: National Debt Instruments and Monetary Control 
B.A. 1942, Bryn Mawr College 
M.A. 1950, University of Chicago 
Abigail Ann Salyers, Maryland 
Physics 
Dissertation: Analysis of Reactions Involving Three P. 
B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
Clyde Stevan Schwartz, Virginia 
Pharmacology à 
Dissertation: Studies on Salicylate in Bacteria 
B.A. 1958, Washington University 
M.A. 1962, Southern Illinois University 
Leon David Shargel, Maryland 
Pharmacology A ; 
Dissertation: Influence of Electron Carrier Systems in Mic 
lism of Drugs 
B.S. in Phar. 1963, University of Maryland 


Maung Hla Way, Burma 
Chemistry l 
Dissertation: Photochemistry of Cobalt(III) Complexes 
B.S. 1955, University of Rangoon, Burma 
M.S. 1964, Indiana University 
John Edward Westfall, California 
Geography " 7 mbers 
Dissertation: The Geographical Estimation of Classical Population Nu 
B.A. 1960, University of California, Berkeley 
M.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Dana Francis White, New York 
American Civilization ‘hli ical Sum- 
Dissertation: The Self-Conscious City: A Survey and gen dro 
mary of Periodical Literature on American Urban Themes, 

B.S. 1956, Fordham University 
M.A. 1957, University of Wyoming 


Caro] Faye Whitfield, Pennsylvania 
Physiology : ; nesium 
Dissertation: Estrogen Effects on Histamine and Cations during Mag 
Deficiency 
„S. 1961, Juniata College 

MS. 1964, Syracuse University 

Martin Lee Wiley, Maryland 

Zoology 


Dissertation: Comparative Morphology and Histology of N 
Fishes 


B.S. 1959, M.S. 1960, Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


article Final States 


rosomal Metabo- 


uptial Tubercles in 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Student Marshal: James Francis Meade 


JURIS DOCTOR 


Bruce Leonard Adams, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, Newark College of 
Engineering 

Robert Montague Adams III, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 

Michael William Beavers, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson 
College 

Dorothy Beling, Maryland 
B.A. 1951, Smith College 

Peyton Boswell III, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Lehigh University 

Patrick Francis Bright, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, Georgetown University 

Dennis Eric Codlin, Maryland 

B.A. 1966, Miami University 
Ronald Dennis Cohn, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1965, University of Illinois 
Stephen Richard Creyke, Maryland 
B.F.A. 1963, Carnegie-Mellon 
University 
James Edwin Dietel, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1964, Southern Methodist 
University 
Troy Gene Dillahunty, Virginia 
BS. in Ch.E. 1965, Oklahoma State 
University of Agriculture and Applied 
Science 
Seymour DuBow, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Northwestern University 
George Chamberlain Duncan, Virginia 
B.S. 1939, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1947, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 
Gerald Myer Fisher, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1958, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
John Joseph Geraghty, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1957, S.T.B. 1959, St. Mary’s 
Seminary and University 
Roger Milton Gregory, Jr., Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Naval Academy 


Donald Bernard Hordes, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Curtis Jay Karpel, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, American University 
Peter James Lynn, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
George Allison Marshall, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Hamline University 
James Francis Meade, New York 
(With Honors) 
BS. 1961, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Burdsall Dunham Miller, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1945, Albright College 
M.S. 1952, Ohio State University 
Herbert Walter Mylius, Virginia 
B.S. 1960, University of Rochester 
Neil Takeo Nakamura, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, University of Hawaii 
Norman Fulimer Nilson, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, University of Utah 
John Noble, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, Juniata College 
John Orman, Virginia 
B.LE. 1963, University of Florida 
Max Richard Page, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Comm. 1965, Drexel Institute 
of Technology 
Lynne Joyce Pilot, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, Miami University 
Angelo Salvatore Puglise, Virginia 
BS. 1959, University of Maryland 
Barbara Ann Purvis, California, 
B.A. 1963, University of California, 
Riverside 
M.A. 1964, University of Washingto® 
James Patrick Schaller, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, King's College, Pa. k 
Walter Charles Schlieman, Jr., New Yor 
(With Honors ) 
B.A. 1961, Dartmouth College 
Ronald Jack Stern, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, City College, New York 


John Remon Wenzel, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
R University 
E Clyde Wesley, California 
as, 1962, M.A. 1966, University of 
" outhern California í 
loyd William White, Jr., California 
(With Honors) 


B.S. 1959, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 


Van Comfort Wilks, Virginia 
(With Honors) 

B.S. 1963, University of Missouri 
Paul Francis Wille, M aryland 

B.S. 1964, Le Moyne College, N.Y. 
Geoffrey Nimmons Zeh, New Jersey 

B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 

University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


Richard Gaspare Amato, Maryland 
- E 1964, Georgetown University 
à ). 1967, George Washington 
University 
E John Bednar, Nebraska 
Ya -.B. 1954, Creighton University 
Es Bernard Bowytz, Maryland 
* . 1959, Pennsylvania State 
rad 
vom 1962, University of Pittsburgh 
B uv William Carlin, Virginia 
. . 1958, J.D. 1967, University of 
H uisville 
zd Crowell Chappell, Jr., Alabama 
S. 1964, LL.B. 1965, University of 
dlabama 
E Paul Singh Dhillon, Maryland 
A. 1949, M.A. 1951, LL.B. 1954, 
“ee yee University, India 
"y Michael Felton, Maryland 
N ps 1957, St. John’s University, 


J 


D. ; 
L.B. 1963, Georgetown University 


Ri 
Chard Joseph Gallagher, Maryland 


P 
h.B. 1937, College of the Holy Cross 


ALB. 1940, Harvard University 
B "d Charles Heise, Maryland 
S. 1949, LL.B. 1952, University of 
aryland j 


Steven David Ivins, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, LL.B. 1962, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Wouter Keesing, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Gettysburg College 
J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 
Robert Lewis Malech, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, Cornell University 
LL.B. 1964, Boston University 
Joseph Hugh McGlynn, Virginia 
B.M.E. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Villanova 
University 
James Franklin McGuirl, District of 
Columbia 
LL.B. 1965, DePaul University 
John Marx Miller, West Virginia 
B.A. 1959, LL.B. 1962, West Virginia 
University 
Edward Walter Somers, Maryland 
B.E. 1953, M.S. 1955, Johns Hopkins 


University 
LL.B. 1967, George Washington 


University 

Robert Mitchell Steinbach, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1962, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
LL.B. 1965, Boston College 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Pean Tle-Long Chiang, Taiwan 
B. 1966, National Cheng-Chi 
niversity, Taiwan 


Romulo Contreras Felizmeña, Virginia 


LL.B. 1951, Ateneo De Manila, 
Philippines 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: William Thomas Packard 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


Ellis Ray McElroy, Maryland 


Nicholas George Paleologos, District of 


Columbia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Robert Frederick Barton, Virginia 
Henry Werthan Franklin, Jr., Virginia 
Joseph David Fretz II, Virginia 


Joseph Peter Manzo, Jr., Virginia 
Alan Joseph Rider, Virginia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 


John Vincent Chamberlin, Maryland 

John Markley Curtis, Jr., Maryland 

Jack William Evans, District of 
Columbia 


Arthur Webster Lucas, Jr., Maryland 
William Thomas Packard, New York 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


William Augustus Altman, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1956, Norwich University 
John Gerard Bohan, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Fordham University 
William Merewether Brady, Virginia 
B.C.E. 1964, University of Virginia 
Richard William Burns, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1960, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
M.S. in Engr. 1963, George 
Washington University 
Clair Aloysius Craig, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1952, Marquette University 
James Raymond Cranston, Virginia 
B.C.E. 1961, Catholic University of 
America 
Robert Howard Evans, Virginia 
B.S. 1953, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1957, University of 
Delaware 
Archie Edward Floyd, Virginia 
BS. in C.E. 1947, B. Naval Science 
and Tactics, 1947, Purdue University 
Bruce Mayer Fonoroff, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Case Western Reserve 
University 
David Carlton Gardiner, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh 
B.A. 1964, Belmont Abbey College 


Howard Burt Hiester, Maryland 


B.S. 1955, Muskingum College 
MS. 1958, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 

David Kenneth Holman, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, Tufts University 

William Charles Lohnes, Maryl 
B.S. 1960, Loyola College 

Thomas Channing Lutton, Maryland 
BS. 1955, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 

Paul Austin McAdam, Massachusetts 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, University of 
Massachusetts 

Edward Homewood Miller, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, Florida State University 

David Anthony Moore, Maryland 
B.LE. 1958, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Francis Alfred O'Grady, Maryland 
B.C.E. 1950, Clarkson College of 
Technology 

Donald Allen Patrick, Michigan 
B.S.E. 1944, University of Michigan 
M.S. 1952, University of California, 


Berkeley 


Harold Jackson Peake, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1942, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute : 
M.S. in E.E. 1953, University of 
Maryland 
William Howard Perry, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh 
Ronald Lee Pollard, Illinois 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1955, Newark College of 
Engineering 
Ronald Duncan Rosie, Maryland 
- 1958, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
.C .E. 1963, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Dennis Gerald Samson, Virginia 
B.S. in Ac.E., B.S. in Bus. 1957, 
R University of Colorado 
onald Allan Schnepper, Virginia 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 


Henry A. Sindt, Maryland 
B.Ch.E. 1960, City College, New York 
Manohar Singh, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1953, University of 
Rangoon, Burma 
Raymond Michael Smith, Maryland 
B.E. 1963, Youngstown University 
Ronald Peter Suriano, Michigan 
B.M.E. 1960, University of Detroit 
David George Sweet, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Connecticut 
Stanley Jacob Tepper, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1951, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Edgar Aime Thibault, Virginia 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Tufts University 
Lauren Preston Tuttle, Jr., Virginia 
B.E.E. 1957, University of Florida 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Richard John Baka, Maryland 
b B.S. in E.E. 1961, Lehigh University 
onald Brooks Baldwin, Virginia 
D B.C -E. 1957, University of Louisville 
imitri Pantelis Bertsekas, Virginia 
Diploma 1965, National Technical 
cup niversity of Athens, Greece 
Yv Dean Bradley, Maryland 
! .S. in E.E. 1964, Drexel Institute of 
i Technology 
Hugh Albert Crisp, Virginia 
B.S. in Mining Engr. 1955, Washington 
State University 
M.S. in Petroleum Engr. 1963, 
ES niversity of Texas 
Sant Hugh Daumit, Maryland 
.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of 
America 
> Efremov, Virginia 
h 3S. 1957, Columbia University 
ester Ellsworth Fox, Jr., District of 
: olumbia 
25 in E.E. 1962, University of 
1 faryland 
àrold LaRoy Hughes, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
~ niversity 
"T4 Wallace Kelliher, Virginia 
^» . in E.E. 1960, University of 
aryland , 


Kalisankar Mallik, Virginia 
B.S. 1959, B.Tech. 1961, M.Tech. 1962, 
University of Calcutta, India 
Ralph Falkner McCay, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1966, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Richard Evans Metrey, Maryland 
B.M.E. 1961, Marquette University 
Jay Nido, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Daniel Edward O'Connell, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1962, Catholic University of 
America 
William Stanley Prusch, Virginia 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Michel Constantino Saab, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. (C.E.) 1967, George Washington 
University 
Richard Thomas Shearer, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Marvin Richard Wachs, Maryland 
B.E. 1965, City College, New York 
Charles Lynn Wayne, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1964, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Ronald Frank Wonisch, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1960, Purdue University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 


J 

Cp Joseph Batluck, Virginia 

- in E.E. 1961, Indiana Institute of 
echnology 


Richard James Garey, Maryland 


B.S. in M.E. 1960, University of 
Maryland 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Charles Noel Adkins, Virginia 
Fluid Mechanics 
Dissertation: Radiating Inviscid Flow behind a Paraboloidal Shock Wave 
B.S. in Engr. Physics 1957, University of Oklahoma 
M.S. in Engr. 1963, George Washington University 


Walter Gordon Heffron, Jr., Virginia 
Control Systems 
Dissertation: A Guidance S; 
Probe 

BS. in E.E. 1947, Tulane University of Louisiana 
M.S. in E.E. 1950, Purdue University 


George Ellert James, District of Columbia 


Electromagnetic Waves - 
Dissertation: The Axial Current Induced in the Sheath of a Long Undergr? 


Telephone Cable by a Plane Electromagnetic Wave Propagating in the 
Atmosphere 

B.S. in E.E. 1940, University of Washington 

M.S. in Engr. 1962, George Washington University 


Oles Lomacky, Maryland 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: Stress Analysis of Thin Elasto-plastic Shells 
B.C.E. 1956, City College, New York 
M.S. in Engr. 1963, George Washington University 


Edward Morenoff, Maryland 


Computer Science A 
Dissertation: The Table Driven Augmented Programming Environment: 


General Purpose User-Oriented Program for Extending the Capabilities of 


Computer Operating Systems 
B.A. 1956, B.S. in E.E. 1957, M.S. in E.E. 1958, Columbia University 


ystem for the Ascent of an Unmanned Martian 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Student Marshal: Shirley Snyder Williams 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Nora Margaret Simpson, Virginia 


Michael John Benton, Virginia 
Art 


Mathematics ! 
Mary Ann Cantor, District of Columbia JoAnne Margareuete Sims, Virginia 
English Elementary Education 
Gordon Herman Hoffman, Maryland Kathleen Adams Sparks, Virginia 
Chemistry Elementary Education 
Jean Taft Lesh, Indiana Sally Brabyn Wildanger, District of 
Elementary Education Columbia 


Elementary Education 
Shirley Snyder Williams, Maryland 


Eileen Agnes McCullough, New Jersey French (With Distinction) 
English Janice Cheryl Wolf, New York 


Mona Marjorie Melanson, New York English 
Social Studies 


Julianne Davis McConnel, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


Jeffery Earl DeLong, Indiana 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Charles Bradley King, Virginia 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Gregory Allen Adams, Maryland 
Guidance 
r B.A. 1965, Yankton College 
ean Wilkerson Allen, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
ome 1946, D.C. Teachers College 
med Fathy Bahig, Virginia 
4 Reo Education 
-A. 1940, Cairo University, E 
y, Egypt 
arbara Poyner Beam, District of 
Columbia 
a Elementary Education 
S. 1958, D.C. Teachers College 
ellie May Bering, Virginia 
Employee Training 


B.S. 1949, College of William and Mary 


Susan Verstandig Berman, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
" B.S. 1967, Finch College 
Udith Whitted Biagas, District of 
Columbia 
B Special Education 
€ 1959, Howard University 
et Briscoe, District of Columbia 
n M Administration 
e 1965, D.C. Teachers College 
Tetta Bazemore Cherry, District of 
Columbia . 
B Me pein Administration 
LE 1965, Virginia State College 
es Dennis Cochran, Maryland 
B onse Administration 
Mar; : 1964, University of Maryland 
Jorie Jane Cohn, New York 
R Special Education 
A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
niversity 
Y Louise Costolo, Virginia 
" Elementary Administration 
Mac à 1951, Marietta College 
Uyn Carol Alicia Dodd, Maryland 
B Elementary Education 
he 1966, College of St. Elizabeth 
Edward Dougherty, Jr., Virginia 
BS nd o* weg 
. 9. 1954, U.S. Naval Aca i 
Elizabeth Marie Duffy, Rean ye 
lumbia 
B <a Béscilion 
A. , Arizona State Universi 
Dorothy Savilla Duncan, Vigala. 
B.A ondary Administration 
A. 1950, Brenau College 


Pats 


Joanne Felton Easterly, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1965, D.C. Teachers College 
Jane Bernstein Friend, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. 1952, Goucher College 
Karen Beagle Frommer, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, State University of 
New York, College at Cortland 
Michael Archibald Fryer, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.P.E. 1964, Purdue University 
Gale Bratton Gibson, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1962, Randolph-Macon College 
Harriet Clayton Harper, New Jersey 
Special Education 
B.S. 1966, Skidmore College 
Elizabeth Sandholm Harrison, Maryland 
Reading 
B.A. 1961, Clark University 
Aurilee Anne Hawley, Iowa 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1966, University of Iowa 
Elizabeth Ann Hill, District of Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
BS. 1965, D.C. Teachers College 
William Ray Hinely, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1959, George Washington 
University 
Christine Anita Holston, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, D.C. Teachers College 
Martha Cralley Huntington, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1960, University of Illinois 
Charles Henry Jackson, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, D.C. Teachers College 
Jean Ambrose Kilmartin, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1953, University of California, Los 
Angeles 
Vilma Louise Lee, District of Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1948, D.C. Teachers College 
Janet Ruth Leman, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1942, Oregon State University 


Elaine Marie Lozier, Virginia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.S. 1965, Purdue University 
John Gray Marley, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. 1957, Atlantic Christian College 
John Patrick McCarthy, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, Mount St. Mary's 
College, Md. 
Judith-Ann McCray, District of Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1962, Columbia University 
Catherine Ellen McDonough, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, Marywood College 
Laurence Edward Mindel, Maryland 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1966, University of Wisconsin 
Katherine Leonard Nyce, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1960, University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro 
Stanley Gene Pitts, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1961, University of Maryland 
Jane Ann Platt, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Ball State University 
Pearl Ellis Prather, District of Columbia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1945, D.C. Teachers College 
George Oliver Rigby, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in B.A. 1954, Norwich University 
Mary Louise Rinaldi, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
Ed.B. 1956, University of Miami 
Victor Savoca, Maryland 
Physical Education 
Ed.B. 1963, University of Miami 
Beth Susan Schmetz, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1965, City College, New 
York 
Tommy Leroy Schwartz, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. 1959, Pembroke State College 


Harry Mason Smith, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. 1955, Glenville State College  , 
James Allen Sweatt, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1948, Hampton Institute 
Robert Lee Thomas, Maryland 
Secondary Administration 
B.A. 1955, Bridgewater College 
JoAnne Thompson, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, M.A.T. 1966, George 
Washington University 
Frances Louise Vaughns, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1963, South Carolina State College 
John Albert Veltry, Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1958, Fairmont State College 
Joyce Lana Veneman, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Maryland State 
College, Towson 
Evelyn Amuedo Wade, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1964, American University 
Josephine Jung-Shan Wang, Marylan 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, Queens College, N.Y. 
Mary Branch Washington, District 0 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. 1957, Bennett College, N.C. 
Elizabeth Louise White, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1957, D.C. Teachers College 
Kathryn Ann Wilker, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1965, St. Olaf College 
Annie Mae Johnson Wooten, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education j 
B.S. 1942, Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina 
Anne Hupper Wright, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1964, Brown University 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 


James Owen Flanigan, Maryland 
Adult Education 
B.S. 1959, M.S. 1965, Oklahoma State 


University of Agriculture and Applied 


Science 


ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL CERTIFICATE 


Gertrude Wilkins Kerr, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1955, Lynchburg College - 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington 


University 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Robert Foust Bierly, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
Dissertation: District of Columbia Teachers Needs and the pee of Those 
Needs on the April, 1967, Voting for a Single Negotiation Agen 

B.A. 1943, University of Maryland i : 
M.A. in Govt. 1959, George Washington University 


Jerry Marvin Cohen, Maryland 

Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: A Study of the Vali 
Determining the Admission of Ninth 
tory and Vocational-Technical Curricula in th 
City Public Schools 

B.S. 1947, Loyola College 

Ed.M. 1950, University of Maryland 


Robert James Collins, Maryland 
1 z , 
[siam The Relationship of the Services of the Instructional — 
Center and the Selection of Materials by Teachers and Children eese 
gomery County, Maryland 
B.A. 1949, Mount Union College 
M.A. 1950, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Herman Armstead Howard, Virginia 


Teacher Education " ; - 
Dissertation: A Study of Selected Characteristics of Persistent and Nonper 


sistent Interns of the First Cycle of the Teacher Corps 


B.A. 1954, Virginia Union University R3. 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 


Norman Joseph Kerr, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
Dissertation: 4 Community Educationa 
Ed.B. 1951, Rhode Island College P 
M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 


Calvin Clinton Rubens, Maryland 
Teacher Education 
Dissertation: A Descriptive Analysis of 
of Current Secondary School Programs in 
B.S. 1950, Allen University 
M.A, 1954, New York University 


Donald Joseph Slowinski, Maryland 
Philosophy of Education 
Dissertation: An Investigation of Some of the . 
Philosophy Relative to Change in Higher Education 
to the Role of Students as Change Agents — — 
B.S. 1957, Ed. M. 1963, Rutgers, the State University 


dity of the Predictor Variables Used for 
Grade Students to the College Prepara- 
e Tenth Grade of the Baltimore 


1 Power Structure 


Teachers Perception and Evaluation 
Office Occupations Education 


e Implications of Educational 
with Particular Attention 


Charles Isaac Wiles, Jr., Maryland 


Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: A Survey of Teacher Readiness as Determined by Attitudes 


and Academic Training for Outdoor Education in the Elementary Public 
Schools of Montgomery County, Maryland 
B.S. 1950, Ed.M. 1955, University of Maryland 


SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Student Marshal: Jean Bowles 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Victor Bernard Allen, California 
Business Administration 
Allen Robert Anderson, Virginia 
Accounting 
Michael James Augeri, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Vincent James Battista, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Bryant Harland Bessé, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
Jean Bowles, Virginia 
Accounting (Special Honors) 
Lewis Joseph Bruss, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
Christopher Shattuck Cobb, Texas 
International Business 
James Edwin Cummins, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Dorothea Amelia Donaldson, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
Thomas Joseph Gmitter, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Leland Lewis Greene, New York 
Business Administration 
William Noble Hurt, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Thomas Lee Hurst, Maryland 
Business Administration 
Charles Eugene Kincaid, Jr., Virginia 
Accounting 


Dorothy Ching-Yin Ma, Hong Kong 
Accounting 
Albert Hurley Manus, Virginia 
Accounting (With Distinction) 
Robert Smith Morgan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Robert Walcott Nagle, Rhode Island 
Accounting 
Carol Susan Naiman, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
Diane Elizabeth Nevin, Virginia 
Business Administration 
James Faulkner Pinkney, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
Allan Jay Ream, Virginia 
International Business 
Robert Eugene Russum, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Gail Ingrid Saunders, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Jacques Cesar Setton, France 
International Business 
Lance Stephen Shirley, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
Eric Francis Torsell, Virginia 
Accounting (With Distinction) 
B.S. 1962, Canisius College 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Waldo Alexander Atkins, Virginia 
Business Administration 

George Frederick Bean, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Ronald Raymond Bowden, California 
Business Administration 


Franklin Wood Carter, Missouri 
Business Administration 
Joseph Thomas Doyle, New York 
Business Administration 
Kenneth Louis Dragon, Virginia 

Accounting 


Marvin Lee Fitts, California 

Business Administration 
f (With Distinction) 
David Lee Hardin, California 
s Business Administration 

William Robert Hess, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Eugene Thomas Hill, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Edward Joseph Lawrence, Virginia 

. Business Administration 

ohn Lycas, Virginia 

Business Administration 


Richard Sherman McDaniel, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Herbert Alfred Northcutt, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Palmer, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
J W Perkins, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Richard Price, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
Charles Layman Smith, Virginia 
Business Administration 
John Patrick Walsh, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Kadhim Ali AI-Eyd, District of Columbia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
Wrence Henry Brinks, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, Quincy College 
Wellyn Alphonzo Brown, Kansas 
Business Administration 
B.B.A, 1962, City College, New York 
ames Francis Carlin, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
po 1960, Haverford College 
- S. in Metallurgy 1962, Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology 
tephen Sorrell Carpenter, District of 
Columbia 
. Business Administration 
E A, 1965, University of Richmond 
nry Clinton Duqués, Virginia 
à Accounting ? 
Trim 1965, George Washington 
P niversity 
“ancy Muller Friedrich, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
E 1965, University of Washington 
rancis Goreschak, Jr., Connecticut 
" anternationa] Business 
>. in B.A, 1967, University of 
ridgeport : 
O erson Greenstein, District of 
-olumbia 
International Business 
‘A. 1963, Boston University 
McGarity Hudson, Maryland 
: usiness Administration 
>. 1962, University of Maryland 


Joh 


Alle 


Robert Gordon Hunt, Jr., California 
International Business 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Eleanor Parker Hutchins, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1950, Florida State University 
Wallace Roy Johnston, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Chang Ho Kay, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.A. 1964, Yonsei University, Korea 
William Patrick Kehoe, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, St. John's University 
N.Y. 
Stanley Walter Kennedy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
BS. 1958, University of Scranton 
William John Maddocks, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. 1948, Purdue University 
Legesse Mammo, Ethiopia 
International Business 
B.S. 1966, Miami University 
Richard Harry Martin, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Gannon College 
Henry Clarence McDonald, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1961, University of Virginia 
Harold Miller, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, Temple University 


Louis Patrick Neeb, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1961, University of Notre 
Dame 
George William Nelson, Jr., Tennessee 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Journ. 1960, University of 
Tennessee 
David Martin Nitschke, Tennessee 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, East Tennessee State 
University 
Michael Francis Palguta, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, St. Francis College, Pa. 
Jonathan Hayes Parker, Maryland 
International Business 
B.A. 1967, Tufts University 
Frank Michael Patete, Colorado 
Business Administration 
Met.Engr. 1961, Colorado School of 
Mines 


J. W. Patty III, Virginia 
Business Administration ; 
B.S. 1959, Jacksonville State University 
William Harold Perrin, Washington 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, University of Washington 
Hampton Clark Rabon, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1964, American University 
David George Swanz, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Detroit 
Lyn Floyd Wheeler, New York 
International Business 
B.A. 1967, St. Lawrence University 
Edward Michael Wildes, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1950, University of Scranton 
James Robert Yeagley, Florida 
Health Care Administration ; 
B.A. 1964, Michigan State University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


Merle Arthur Coe, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1964, Oregon State University 
Fred Leon Coward III, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.A. 1960, Wake Forest University 
J. Scott Kirkwood, Virginia 
Governmental Administration 
B.B.A. 1947, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
LL.B. 1965, New York University 
Joseph Wayne Koletar, Pennsylvania 
Industrial Personnel Management 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 


Lawrence Phillip Larson, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
James Patrick Long, Virginia 
Automatic Data Processing 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 
Aristides Melissaratos, Maryland 
Management Engineering 1 
B.E.S. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 
William Richard Nelson, Virginia 
Management Engineering 
B.S. 1949, Indiana University 
Edward Woodrow Wild, Connecticut 
Industrial Personnel Management — 
B.Gen.Std. 1967, Municipal University 
of Omaha 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Dennis Francis Begley, Virginia 


B.E.E. 1964, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Institute 
Richard Edward Cohen, Virginia 


B.A. in Govt. 1958, George Washington 


University 
John Frederick Daye, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 


Paul Kenneth DeGonia, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Missouri Schoo 
Mines and Metallurgy 

Fred Theodore Dick, District of 
Columbia A 
B.S. 1949, Seton Hall University 

Robert Sidney Douthitt, Virginia 
B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy 


1 of 


Bill Dwight Ericson, Kansas Bernard Edwin Johnsrud, Minnesota 
B.S. in Agri. 1956, Kansas State B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
' M.S. 1956, Georgia Institute of 


University of Agriculture and Applied 


Science Technology i 
David Louis Gundling, Florida James Donald Kidder, Georgia 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1942, West Virginia B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
University : George Rae Monthan, Virginia 
Gleason Hugh Guyette, Jr., Maryland BS. 1945, US. Naval Academy ; 
B.S. in C.E. 1960, University of James Frederic Reeves, Jr., California 
Vermont 1 B.S. 1959, Cornell University. 
Lester William Hochheimer, Virginia John Melborne Schwalje, Virgini 
B.A. 1948, University of Southern B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 


California Andrew Serrell, Virginia 
iforni: sows Iniversity of Maryland 
Charles Nelson Hoy, Virginia B.S. 1966, University 0 ) 


B.S. 1965, State University of New Marvin Gilford Smith, Jr., Mec t 
York, College of Forestry at Syracuse B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
3 University a: hlein, Virginia 
Oseph Donald Hynes, Virginia John ro Ss tal 
B.S. 1949, New Mexico State B.A. 1949, Yankton TIE 
University 


Daya Prakash Jain, Maryland 
B. of Textile Tech. 1960, University of 
Delhi, India 
M.S. 1965, Lowell Technological 
Institute 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Thomas Gabriszeski, Maryland William Ronald Prince, MANN 
B.S. 1966, Johns Hopkins University B.E.E. 1961, Georgia Institute o 

Peter Burton Kenyon, Virginia Technology f ME 

_ B.S. 1955, University of Vermont Ward Robert Reiss, Virginia 


"arle Dudley Litzenberger, Virginia B.A. 1950, Wittenberg University 
B.A. 1953, University of North Robert John Ryan, Jr., Virginia. al 
Carolina at Chapel Hill B.S. 1955, St. Joseph’s Pe e: d 

ack Arian Nelson, Pennsylvania George Dowell Schwartz, Jr., N pio 
3.A. 1964, George Washington B.Engr.Sc. 1958, B.S. in Engr. 1964, 
University : : Johns Hopkins University ‘$ 

Obert Calmer Newland, Maryland Wendell Wood Vance, Virginia ge 
B.B.A. 1955, Gonzaga University B.A. 1963, University of Marylan 

ames Gerald Owen, Kentucky 
B.S. 1948, Western Kentucky State 
College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Francis Xavier Coyle, Maryland Rhoda Marilyn Greenberg, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy B.A. 1963, Barnard College. 
‘chard Peter Dettmar, Virginia Eugene Thomas Lyons, Virginia 


B.B.A. 1955. Pace College B.S. in LE. 1954, Johns Hopkins 
‘illiam Albert Forbes, Virginis University 

am $, ginia eTa i Maryland 
B.S. T C Iniversi Russell Salvatore Maranto, ‘ 
Nm 1964, University of LL B. 1950, University of Baltimore 
Chard Frederick Free, Maryland 
LL.B. 1958, University of Maryland 


SS 


Myron Christopher Nagurney, Virginia 
B.S. 1951, University of Scranton 

John Frank Russell, Maryland 
LL.B. 1959, B.S. 1964, University of 
Maryland 

Raymond Lewis Sanders, Jr., New Jersey 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Naval Academy 


Wanda Smith Thompson, Virginia 
B.A. in Ed. 1938, University of South- 
western Louisiana 
Everett Edward Vetter, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
Robert Leonard Walsh, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Villanova University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Curtis Harry Alloway, Virginia 
B.S. 1942, University of Kansas 
John Henry Apici, Rhode Island 
B.A. 1964, Texas Christian University 
Fred Curtis Brand, Texas 
B.S. 1958, University of Wisconsin 
Gerhard Evans Brown, Virginia 
B.S. 1940, U.S. Military Academy 
Maurice Eugene Clark, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1967, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Howard Gardner Crowell, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1954, St. Lawrence University 
Thomas Francis Degnan, Connecticut 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
James Francis Duffy, Illinois 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Bernard Earl Eberlein, Maryland 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Bruce Emerson, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, University of Maryland 
Michael John Joseph Fleming, Virginia 
B.A. 1945, Tulane University of 
Louisiana 
Gilbert Thatcher George, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
John Paul Hill, Florida 
B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
Ronald Elmore Hunter, Virginia 
B.A. in Ed. 1951, Central Washington 
State College 
Gary Lynne Jackson, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1962, B.A., B.S. in Comm. 1965, 
University of Alabama 
John Patrick Kelly, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Alan Wadleigh Langworthy, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Booker Thomas Lewis, Virginia 
B.A. 1952, City College, New York 
Robert Joseph Lomicky, Maryland 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1964, Bucknell 
University 


Albert Philpott Lovelady, Ohio 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Gerald Charles Macks, Maryland i 
B.E.S. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 
Paul Bernard Malone III, Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Military Academy 
Richard Stephen Miller, Maryland _ 
B.A. 1961, Ohio Wesleyan University 
William Edward Murphy III, Virginia 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Military Academy 
Douglas Cleland Naismith, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, Colgate University 
Robert Joseph Parr, Virginia 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Military Academy 
Robert Edward Parrott, New York 
B.S. 1946, College of the Holy Cross 
Francis Everett Pearson III, Maine 
B.S. 1945, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Robert Perry, Alabama 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Melvin Merl Prichard, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Maryland 
Ralph Puckett, Jr., Georgia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
Marland Seale Ribble, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1954, Texas Technological 
College 
David Wolfe Riddle, Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, West Virginia 
University 
Robert Scott Satre, Texas 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Ae.E. 1958, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Ae.E. 1959, California Institute of 
Technology 
Richard Paul Schneider, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, University of Baltimore 
George Leonard Schulstad, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Park College 
Robert William Shaw, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1957, Tufts University |. 
Donald Kent Shockey, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. in Ind. Mgt. 1962, University of 
Arkansas 


Oliver Day Street III, New York Peter Yadlowsky, New Jersey 


^ B.S. 1946, U.S. Military Academy zi ———À ow reg re 
rederick Joseph Wargo, Maryland yan Sco , r 
BA.1 € t€ College c ie B.S. in Bus. 1952, Hampton Institute 


David Lester Whalen, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, U.S. Merchant Marine 
Academy 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


John Scott Hardy, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Military Academy 


DOCTOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Collin Bushway, Virginia 
Business Administration : 
Dissertation: 4 Comparative Analysis of United States and 
tion in a Common Course of Management Instruction 
M.B.A. 1958, University of Chicago 


Charles Mauzy DeHority, Virginia 
Business Administration : iod 
Dissertation: The Applicability of Herzberg’s Motivation 
to Employees of ADP Installations 
B.S. 1938, U.S. Naval Academy " : 
M.B.A. 1961, George Washington University 


John Neil Ellison, Virginia 
Business Administration 1 
Dissertation: The Impact of Tax Exemption f 
Industry Structure in an Interregional Setting: 
the U.S. Mainland : : 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1960, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Harold Edwin Green, Virginia 


Business Administration ; Characteristics of 
Dissertation: A Quantitative Analysis Comparing agente and Control 
Long-term Care Institutions within Their Various 
Classifications 
B.A. 1954, Andrews University "nz 
M.B.A. 1962, University of Southern California 


Frank Llewellyn Kaufman, New York 
Business Administration ; id: mination of 
Dissertation: United States Developmental Fore e of the 
the Needs of Underdeveloped Nations as Represente 
Policy-makers 

B.S. 1949, University of Maryland 
M.B.A. 1956, Temple University 


Benjamin Joseph Loret, Maryland 


Business Administration and Officers to 
Dissertation: The Motivation of Air Force — V pee o. 
Retire Early: A Test of Vroom's Multiplicative Mo 


tion Theory 
m 1948, U.S. Military Academy 
-B.A. 1959, New York University à 
M.S. in Astronautics 1961, Air Force Institute of Technology 


nd Minimum Wage Policy on 
The Case of Puerto Rico and 


Foreign Participa- 


-maintenance Factors 


Jerome Ralph Poschel, Missouri 


Business Administration 
Dissertation: 4 Comparative Study of Internal Techniques Used by Federal 


Agencies for Financing Administrative and Other Common Supporting 
Services 

B.A. 1958, Drury College 

M.B.A. 1960, University of Arkansas 


Kendall Washburn Simmons, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
Dissertation: Management in the Nonprofit Advisory Corporation 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.A. 1948, University of California, Los Angeles 
M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 


Thomas Leo Wheelen, Massachusetts 


Business Administration ) 
Dissertation: An Appraisal of Graduate Business Education by Senior 


Personnel Management Executives in Industry 


B.S. in B.A. 1957, Boston College 
M.B.A. 1961, Babson Institute of Business Administration 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Student Marshal: Jeffrey Martin Brookstone 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Jeffrey Martin Brookstone, Florida Loretta Mae Sanchez Jonkers, Virginia 
International Affairs International Affairs 

James Chromiak, Pennsylvania William Joseph Meyers, Maryland 
International Affairs International Affairs 

Josephine Ellen Crowley, Vermont Robert Macaulay Ryder, Virginia 
International Affairs International Affairs 

Phillip Neff Edmondson, Maryland John Stanley Sipper, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs International Affairs 

Norma Louise Gerstenfeld, District of 

Columbia 


International Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Merike Aro, New Jersey Thomas Black Coughlin, Georgia 
International Affairs Public Affairs 
B.A. 1965, New York University B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
James Louis Calio, Delaware Jean Marcel Dell’Amore, District © 
Public Affairs Columbia 
B.A. 1967, George Washington International Affairs d 
University B.A. 1967, Georgetown University 
James Oakley Carson, California William Bartram Folsom, Connecticut 
International Affairs International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Claremont Men's College B.A. 1965, Tufts University 
Judith Ellen Corson, Maryland Denis David Gray, Connecticut 
International Affairs International Affairs 


B.A. in Govt. 1962, George Washington B.A. 1966, Yale University 
University 


International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, College of William and 
Mary 
Iradj Izadi, Maryland 
International Affairs 
B.A. in Govt. 1966, George 
Washington University 
Alison Leighton Kern, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, Wellesley College 


Richard Charles Holmquist, Jr., Texas 


Leonard Lamarr Lewane, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1950, Virginia Military Institute 
Earl Clifton Noelte, Jr., New Hampshire 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
John Park Renninger, Ohio 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Northwestern University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Henry Osgood Anson, Florida 
BS. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
aymond Earle Buckwalter, Florida 
BS. in Ed. 1940, Pennsylvania State 
College, Millersville 
arry Wingo Coats, Virginia 
B.LE. 1957, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
alph Collins Elder, New Jersey 
i B.S, 1954, U.S. Naval Academy 
ames Oliver Frankosky, Washington 
B.S. 1943, U.S. Military Academy 
erbert James Gavin, California 
B.S. 1964, University of Maryland 


William Henry Greenhalgh, Jr. Alabama 


B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
“oyd Graham Hanley, California 
- A. 1935, University of Missouri 
D. 1939, George Washington 
G; niversity 
libert Richardson Hershey, 
Rhode Island 
ay 1956, University of Maryland 
E Allen Hoskins, Virginia 
j x 1951, Dartmouth College 
D. 1957, Ohio State University 


Jo 


DU 
— 


Annual Commencement, 


Garold Ashel Hyde, Alabama 
B.S. in Agri. 1951, University of Nevada 
Erwin Shaw Jackson, Tennessee 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 
Raymond Anthony Komorowski, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Charles Vincent Lavin, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert Nicholas Miller, Rhode Island 
B.S. in E.E. 1940, U.S. Naval Academy 
Raymond Leo O'Neil, New York 
B.B.A. 1951, St. Bernardine of Siena 
College 
Gerhart Otto Romstedt, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1962, University of 


Maryland 
Myron Alfred Roth, Alabama 
B.S. 1939, M.A. 1940, New York 
University 
Charles Pinkney Tesh, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Std. 1967, University of 


Maryland 


June 8, 1969 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Student Marshal: Irene Helen Lawson 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS 


Howard Aj 


Aicy C exander Balduc, Maryland 


arlisle Crenshaw, Virginia 
p Foltz, Virginia 

Margaret Galye: istric 
Column” et Galyean, District of 


Nancy 


Constantine Pandelaras, Maryland 


(With Distinction) 


Helena Victoria Pitsvada, Virginia 
James Charles Swartz, Maryland 


Seth Abrams, New York 
Political Science 
Lois Barbara Abramson, New York 
Biology 
Phyllis Ackerman, Rhode Island 
English Literature 
Linda Suzanne Adams, Virginia 
English Literature 
Lester Burton Adler, New York 
History 
Paul John Albonetti, New York 
Economics 
Louise Kendall Aldrich, Virginia 
Latin American Studies 
Joel Elliot Alpert, New York 
Anthropology 
Marie Charlotte Anderson, District of 
Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Arnold Barry Arluke, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Julie Elise Armenaki, Virginia 
Dramatic Art 
Donald Normand Armstrong, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
Andrew Pearson Arnold, District of 
Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Mary Ann Bacon, Massachusetts 
Geography 
Vicki Jane Baker, Virginia 
History 
Eric David Balber, Florida 
Political Science (With Distinction) 
Irene Ruth Baroff, New Jersey 


Sociology 

Jerome Ira Baron, Virginia 
History 

Albert Joel Barr, Pennsylvania 
Journalism 


Timothy Michael Barry, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Bette Jean Bartelmes, Virginia 
Latin 
Gail Amalia Barth, Maryland 
History (Special Honors, 
Departmental Honors) 
Beth Risé Baruch, Maryland 
Journalism (With Distinction) 
Bernard Norman Bass, Massachusetts 
Zoology 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Harvey Charles Bassoff, Maryland 
Political Science 

James Clyde Beadles, Maryland 
Political Science 

Robert Bruce Belafsky, New Jersey 
Zoology 

Ellen Foster Bell, Maryland 
Psychology 

Sally Benbasset, New York 
Sociology 

Jason Benderly, District of Columbia 
Economics 

Ann Kolb Benfield, Pennsylvania 
Religion (With Distinction) 

Martha Lee Bennett, New York 
Political Science 

Joan Ellen Benson, New York 
Sociology 

Anne Allison Berg, New Jersey 
Political Science 

Francine Carole Berger, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 

George Franklin Berner, Virginia 


Social Sciences 

Renée Gilda Bernstein, New Jersey 
Psychology 

Michael Philip Berry, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 

Alberta Edith Bertuzzi, New Jersey 
History 

Estelle Brenda Bezan, Rhode Island 
Psychology 

Marti Lee Biles, Maryland 
Economics 

Joy Ann Bilharz, Pennsylvania 
History 


Angela Joan Anderson Billick, District 
of Columbia 

History (Special Honors) 

Ronda Lynn Billig, New York x 
American Thought and Civilization 

Robert Billingsley, Jr., Tennessee 
Political Science 

Joel Michael Birken, New York 
Economics 

Susan Helen Bissell, Virginia 
English Literature 

Jack Morris Bobrow, New York 
Psychology 

Elizabeth Jane Boisvert, Maine 
Psychology 


Marjorie Zee Bonier, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Hazel Susan Borenstine, Missouri 
x Journalism 
eom Borgmeyer, South Dakota 
^ istory (Departmental Honors) 
eorge Burt Borkow, Massachusetts 
^ Sociology 
tanley Arthur Bornstein, New York 
" Sociology 
inda Lee Bower, Texas 
s Economics 
ames Worth Boyd, Virginia 
H Economics 
ope Mason Boylston, Florida 
Anthropology 
— Anne Bramman, Maryland 
, American Thought and Civilization 
= Phyllis Brand, New York 
ournalism 
Katherine Ann Brant, Virginia 
ute Arts 
rer Louise Breder, Massachusetts 
ln rt History and Theory 
r Allan Breese, District of Columbia 
Political Science 
ary Jane Brewster, Maryland 
mx Literature 
Taliaferro Bridges, New York 
Anthropology 
— Brissman, Maryland 
peech Pathology and Audiolo 
Carol Ann Broda, New Jersey T 
John Panish Language and Literature 
rederick Brougher, Jr., 
ennsylvania 
c» History 
Pd Mitchell Brown, Connecticut 
M Olitical Science 
ra Brown, Connecticut 
a Pathology and Audiology 
mts Special Honors ) 
E Joan Buckler, Virginia 
David oe Literature 
id C harles Bulger, Connecticut 
merican Thought and Civilization 
E Helen Burke, Virginia 
s chology (With Distinction, 
pecial Honors ) 
Edward Burke, Virginia 
cial Sciences 
nn Burke, Rhode Island 
Ociology 
Weller Burke, Connecticut 
istory 


Lind 


Arlee 


John 
Lucy. 


Sara 


Edward Ray Burns, Maryland 
Sociology 
Michael Jayne Buss, Vermont 
French Language and Literature 
Karen Louise Byrne, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Brian Foster Cabell, California 
Political Science 
Catherine Carol Canil, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Carla Josephine Carbaugh, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Thomas Budd Carlough, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Patricia Sue Carney, Virginia 
Political Science 
William Michael Carroll, Illinois 
Political Science 
Laura Jane Castro, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Peter Anthony Cavanaugh, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Judith Latsch Charno, Virginia 
Economics 
Diane Windy Charnovitz, Maryland 
Psychology 
Karen Hope Chechyk, Maryland 
Sociology 
Lois May Cheesman, Connecticut 
Religion 
Judith Claire Chirlin, California 
Political Science 
Margaret Kapp Clark, Pennsylvania 
Religion 
Beaufort James Barron Clarke, Virginia 
History 
Marjorie Edith Cliff, New Jersey 
Journalism 
Elizabeth Judd Cluff, Hawaii 
English Literature 
Edgar Maxwell Cocke, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Esther Sue Cohen, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Martha Beyer Cohen, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Michael Steven Cohen, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Michele Nancy Cohen, New Jersey 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 


Susan Campbell Cole, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Corinne Patterson Colt, New Hampshire 
English Literature 

Jonathan David Conescu, New York 
Political Science 

Elizabeth Anne Cooper, California 
History 

Peggy Ann Cooper, New Jersey 
Anthropology 

James Michael Corbeil, Massachusetts 
Political Science 

William Sinclair Cordua, Maryland 
Geology 

Michelle Souzanne Cormier, Virginia 
Economics 

Judy Anne Coughlin, Virginia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 

Susan Mackenzie Craig, New York 
Fine Arts 

Arnold Jackson Croddy, Jr., Maryland 
Philosophy 

James Joseph Cummins, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 

Carol Felton Currie, District of Columbia 
Journalism 

Mark Alan Cymrot, New York 
Economics 

Nicholas Daniel Dale, New York 
Political Science (With Distinction ) 

Steven Ronald Daniels, Rhode Island 
Political Science 

Susan Carol Davies, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 

Peter Paul DeAnna, Jr., District of 

Columbia 

English Literature 

Helen Frances deChabert, Virginia 
Zoology (With Distinction ) 

Melissa Fuentes Del Negro, New York 
Anthropology 

Frank Louis DeMarco, Jr., New Jersey 
History 

Linda Elyse Demkovich, Michigan 
History (Departmental Honors) 

Wallace Eugene Derryberry, Virginia 
Social Sciences 

Beth Jane Deutsch, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors) 

Wilford Emmitt Devine, California 
History 

Antoinette Dibrell, Texas 
Fine Arts 


Jeanne Ann DiLeo, New York 
Sociology 
Deirdre Linda Dixon, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Janie Winifred Dixon, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
David William Docherty, District of 
Columbia 
Geography 
Linda Patrice Dodd, Massachusetts 
Sociology 
Randi Deloney Dokken, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Stephen Jay Draisin, New Jersey 
History 
Lee Siver Dryden, New York 
Philosophy (With Distinction) 
Amy Porter DuBois, Virginia 
Anthropology 
Marilyn Kay Duncan, New York r 
American Thought and Civilization 
Susan Hilda Dushman, New York 
Fine Arts 
Elizabeth Sutton Duvall, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Christine Marie Dwyer, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Jean Claire Edwards, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
Scott Ian Eflund, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Mark Eugene Egber, Maryland 
Zoology 
Jane Deborah Ehrlich, New York 
Political Science 
Stephen Mark Ehrlich, Maryland 
French Language and Literature 
Allan Melvin Eisenbaum, New York 
Medicine 
Arthur Louis Eisenman, Maryland 
Psychology 
Sonja Glass Elmer, Virginia 
History 
Barbara Lee Engelson, Connecticut 
Sociology 
Albert William Eoff II, Ohio 
Social Sciences 
J. William Erhardt, District of Co 
Economics 
Colette Margret Evans, Illinois 
Art History and Theory 
Jane Ellen Fabrikant, New York 
Art History and Theory 


Jumbia 


Barbara O'Shea Faigin, Maryland 
K Economics i 
athleen Mary Fanelli, Pennsylvania 
j Psychology : 
an Walkley Faul, Distri J 
i y Faul, District of Co i 
2 — c lumbia 
mily Sue Fein, District of Columbia 
5 Sociology 
1 ancy Ellen Feldman, Massachusetts 
x Sociology 
ruce Alan Felton, Massachusetts 
P. Sociology 
amela Jane Fenhagen, Maryland 
Ja Sociology 
ames Dennis Fennessey istri 
1 ssey III, Distric 
Columbia : wp 
: Psychology 
argaret Fay Fergus istri 
t guson, District 
Columbia = 
CO Language and Literature 
1 eth Ann Ferrari, Virginia 
Fe Sociology 
Métrique Y vette Fidao, Maryland 
E rench Language and Literature 
Uo Fine, Maryland 
KL edicine (With Distinction) 
Caeser Fishback, Maryland 
e Science (With Distinction) 
: Ann Fisher, District of Columbia 
Ioue Science 
a Mcllwain Fisher, Distri 
a 5 , stric 
Columbia ome 
Gab History 
"abriele Sabine Fitti istri 
abine Fitting, Distric 
onm g, District of 
la History 
ne Harriet Fixman, New Jersey 
Psychology r 
ne Danielle Flaherty, Distri 
a t ` 
mataro erty, District of 
es History and Theory 
~ Michael Flanagan, New York 
Kath Olitical Science 
— Louise Foran, Connecticut 
Neil sS History and Theory 
— Foran, Connecticut 
: nthropology (With Distinction) 
ine Beth Fox, Maryland 
Psychology i 
aa Aoba Franklin, New Jersey 
Political Science j 
pe Laura Fraser, Delaware 
Tho Sychology 
Mas Ross Frazi istri 
` azie > 
Mans er, District of 
History 


Jeani 


P 


Caro 
Shel 


Virg 


Susan Fern Freeman, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Beatrice Sterling Frelinghuysen, 
New Jersey 
Anthropology 
Elizabeth Correll French, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Ned Fuller, Virginia 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
Bobbie Elaine Fultz, District of 
Columbia 
Fine Arts 
Marilla Horton Furcolow, Virginia 
Latin American Studies 
Jeri-lin Furlow, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Charles Dale Gagnon, Maryland 
Social Sciences 
James Francis Galvin, Maryland 
Psychology 
Stephen Gass, Maine 
Political Science 
Carlton Fenner Gay, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Patricia Anne Gearhart, Virginia 
Psychology 
Barbara Brown Geffner, Rhode Island 
Political Science 
Eric Peter Geller, New York 
Political Science (With Distinction ) 
Claudia Eve Gellman, Missouri 
Anthropology 
Patrice Bronson Genn 
Psychology 
Peter Michael Giftos, Maine 
Political Science 
Susan Leah Gilwood, New Jersey 
Anthropology 
Linda Margaret Gisriel, Virginia 
Economics 
Marjorie Ellen Glickman, 
Political Science 
Arnold Charles Glicksm 
English Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Howard Gofreed, Maryland 
Economics 
Barbara Rae Goldberg, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Juliana Vera Goldberg, Virginia 
English Literature 
Anne Herlinda Goldfinch, New York 
French Language and Literature 


aria, Delaware 


New York 


an, New Jersey 


Dennis Alexander Goldman, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Daniel Rustvold Goldy, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Zaida Iris Gonzalez, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Susan Jean Goode, Virginia 
English Literature 
Cheryl Rae Goodman, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Alan Franklin Goott, Maryland 
Political Science 
Barry D. Gordon, Maryland 
Geography 
Henry Allen Gordon, Maryland 
Sociology 
Jane Ellen Gordon, New York 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
Peter Martin Gorman, California 
Sociology 
Gabriella Gouveia, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Stuart Jeremy Graines, Ohio 
Political Science 
Nancy Frances Granberry, Virginia 
Psychology 
Wiley Cleveland Grant III, Pennsylvania 
English Literature 
George Jennings Gray, Jr., Virginia 
Zoology 
Mary Deirdre Gray, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
John Philip Greene, District of 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Sheila Ellen Greller, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Paula Lea Grobman, Pennsylvania 
Sociology 
Sandra Elizabeth Groetzinger, 
Connecticut 
American Thought and Civilization 
Rhoda Sue Gross, District of Columbia 
English Literature 
Allida Grossman, Delaware 
Fine Arts 
Leslie Ann Grossman, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
John Gerald Grosso, Jr., New Jersey 
History 
Jeanne Ellen Guerin, District of Columbia 
American Thought and Civilization 
James Earl Gulotta, Pennsylvania 
Religion (With Distinction) 


Anne Temple Gwathmey, Virginia 
Fine Arts 

Mary Ellen Haas, New York 
History 

Carolyn Marie Haddad, Illinois 
Art History and Theory 

Francis Paul Hagan, Georgia 
Journalism 

Diane Lucille Hail, California 
History 

Mary June Haley, District of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 

Dorothy Elizabeth Halzack, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction ) 

Cynthia Oakes Hamilton, Virginia 
Economics 

Laurie Susan Hamilton, Virginia 
Psychology (With Distinction) 

Perry Douglas Hamilton, District of 

Columbia 

Sociology 

Laurie Handlers, New York 
Sociology 

Michael Roy Hanneld, Indiana : 
American Thought and Civilization 

Deborah Hansen, District of Columbia 
Philosophy (With Distinction) 

Joan Thelen Hanson, Virginia 5 
American Thought and Civilization 

Lynne Harkrader, New Jersey 
Political Science 

Michèle Tremaine Hayghe, Virginia 
Fine Arts 

Sue Ann Heimlich, New Jersey 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 

Mary Margaret Heller, Virginia 
History 

Roberta Ann Heller, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
(With Distinction ) 

Kenneth Allen Hellman, New York 
Political Science 

Elliott Martin Henson, New Jersey 
Zoology 

Jacqueline Henriette Hertz, New York 
Sociology 

Robert Blake Hessler, Delaware 
Journalism 

Susan Marie Higgins, Illinois 
Political Science i. 

David O'Neil Hightower, Georgia 
Philosophy 

Elizabeth Anne Hirsch, District of 

Columbia 

Political Science 


William Ni 
l Nielsen Hobbs, Distri 
Columbia Up 
G Sociology 
erald Thomas Holl: istri 
coma and, District of 
: Economics 
yee Holtzman, New Jersey 
peech Pathology i 
EL. ech gy and Audiolo 
— Elliott Holtzman, Moniltad^- 
» Psychology 
hn Homrighausen, New Jersey 
K; English Literature 
aren Gail Horn, Connecticut 
Ma - History and Theory 
ri yn June Horowitz, New York 
Robe Science 
rt William Horrobin, Maryland 
Barb ial Sciences 
ara Smith Horwitz, Maryland 
- History 
illiam Patrick Hovis, Virginia 
Political Science 
d Gordon Huggins, Texas 
Testing te Sciences 
€ Mascioli Hughes, Distri 
Columbia ghes, District of 
Mart n» 
alerian Hughes III, Distri 
à , District of 
Rog Physics 
*r Teigen Hughes, Virginia 
Geology 


Lloy 


Pet 
tta Hyde, District of Columbia 
erican Thought and Civilization 


Rich; 
Chard Joel Ikenberry, Virginia 
a istory 
Cp Douglas Ingraham, Pennsylvania 
“ta nglish Literature 
~ Gay Israel, New Jersey 
s chology (With Distinction, 
i pecial Honors) 
poackson, Connecticut 
K; Olitical Science 
rine Ann James, New Jersey 
IStory 
- Botts Janes, District of Columbia 
c, lish Literature 
p Anthony Janus, Ohio 
i Olitical Science 
ve Johnson, Virginia 
hus athematics 
A Pan Johnson, Connecticut 
Rache] | History and Theory 
Louise Johnson, Vermont 
là nical Science 
^ dair Jones, Maryland 
nthropology 


Nelso. 


Raymond Veber Jones, Virginia 
Political Science 
Pamela Smith Jordan, New York 


Art History and Theory 

Vivian Marie Jorysh, New York 
Anthropology 

Jeffrey Harold Joseph, Ohio 
History 

Marsha Ann Kadesch, Maryland 
Anthropology 

Robert Phillip Kagan, Pennsylvania 
Economics 


Ronald Martin Kagel, New York 
Political Science 
Jody Frances Kahn, New York 
Political Science 
Allyson Iris Kalem, New Jersey 
Sociology 
John Kane, New York 
Zoology 
Susan Calhoun Kane, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Barbara Bayer Kaplan, Virginia 
Sociology 
Arlyne Fran Katz, New Jersey 
French Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Rosalind Eve Kaufman, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Lawrence Paul Keblusek, Illinois 
Economics 
Candace Lenoir Kelton, Colorado 
English Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Kenneth Richard Kephart, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Michael Henry Keppler, New Jersey 
Zoology 
Lucyann Snyder Kerry, 


Geology 
Barbara Lynn Kesselman, New Jersey 


French Language and Literature 
Stephen John King, Virginia 
Anthropology (With Distinction) 
Rose Marie Kirkpatrick, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematics 


Alice Judith Klein, New Jersey i ain 
Political Science (With Distinction) 


Shirley Helen Kline, New Jersey — 
Political Science (With Distinction) 


Joan Gale Kloogman, New York 


Sociology 
Tina Jane Knie, New Jersey 
Sociology 


Virginia 


Michael Robert Koblenz, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Robert Henry Koch, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Linda Nancy Koplin, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Marianne Koppelman, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Elizabeth Cole Koprowski, Virginia 
Psychology 
Regina Duchin Kraus, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Patricia Jessann Kravik, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Alan Frank Kreglow, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Kathleen Jo Kretzmer, California 
Psychology 
Michael Jan Kuba, New York 
Political Science 
Charlotte Anna Kuenen, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy 
Carolyn Edith Kuhn, Virginia 
Fine Arts 
Allan Lee Kulikoff, Maryland 
American Thought and Civilization 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Linda Dee Kulin, Massachusetts 
English Literature 
Walter Richard Kusak, Connecticut 
Political Science 
Paul Michael Kuzma, Jr., Ohio 
Zoology 
Wendy Ann Laderberg, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
(Special Honors ) 
Judith Anne LaHood, New York 
English Literature 
Jorge Carlos Lamas, Virginia 
Economics 
Tara Maureen Lang, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Marian Doris Langer, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Virginia Lee Lanham, Maryland 
Anthropology 
Cynthia Brian Laskey, New York 
American Thought and Civilization 
Michele Wright Latham, Maryland 
Journalism 
Deborah Laurie Laufer, Rhode Island 
Anthropology 


Irene Helen Lawson, Kentucky 
Economics (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 

Joan Elizabeth Laycock, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Dennis Steven Lazar, New York 
History 

Cheri Linda Leblang, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Marvin Lehman, New Jersey 
Economics 

Diane Marholin Lehrer, Connecticut 
Anthropology 

Caryl Wolfson Leightman, Maryland 
Political Science 

George John Lenches, District of 

Columbia 
Germanic Languages and Litera 
(With Distinction) 

Marc Alan Lerner, Maryland 
Political Science 

Randi Alice Levey, Virginia 
Psychology 

Barbara Ann Levi, New York 
Art History and Theory 

Toby Cirle Levin, Maryland 
Political Science 

Franklin Neil Levinson, New York 
Sociology 

Joan Lia Levy, New York 
Sociology 

Norbert Steven Linder, Virginia 
History 

Terrence Lee Lisbeth, Virginia 
English Literature 

Patrick William Lohn, Virginia 
History 

Elizabeth St. John Loker, District of 

Columbia 
Philosophy (With Distinction) 
Monica Paula Lombardo, Italy 
English Literature 
Elizabeth Barth Love, Georgia 
Political Science 
Susan Barbara Low, New York 
Psychology 
Eva Hilda Lowenstein, New York 
French Language and Literature 
Stephen Edwin Lowenstein, Virginia 
History 
Nancy Diane Loy, Virginia 
Sociology (With Distinction) 
Isabel Maria Lucom, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory , 
Katherine Huber Ludlow, Virginia 
Psychology 


tures 


Steven W 
arren Luger, Distric 
IM g istrict of 
Geology (With Distincti 
J y istinction) 
p Lyons, District of Columbia 
merican Thought and Civilizati 
J Amer ght and Civilization 
ames Tilio Maccaferri, Massachusetts 
lis History (Departmental Honors) 
e Merriman MacKenzie, Connecticut 
M Fine Arts 
1 erry Jo MacKinnon, New Jersey 
: English Literature j 
atherine Christine Malik, Connecticut 
Sociology 
atricia Ann Mallon, Maryland 
De English Literature 
avid Ira Mandelbaum, New York 
bean 
Vincent Maraney, Virginia 
Political Science 
Ward David Marion, New York 
K Medicine 
enneth Alan Markison, Maryland 
M; Political Science 
arcia Dale Markowitz, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Carol Marksamer, New York 
Sociology 
ees New York 
istory (Departmental Honors) 
€y Joel Maron, New Jersey 
De Zoology . 
niza Dean Martin, Maryland 
Fr History 
cae Xavier Martin, Jr., New York 
Ce istory (Departmental Honors) 
ae Ilona Marton, Maryland 
Dens c—- Language and Literature 
e Stanley Marusa, Pennsylvania 
nd Anthropology 
^ William Mason, Oklahoma 
Stariyan Ree (Special Honors) 
aine Mat , istri 
Em atthews, District of 
Ma Sociology 
Tyann Maurer, New Jersey 
Rich Anthropology 
r^ Omer Maurice, New Jersey 
John Sychology 
irs McCart, Maryland 
Edith sychology 
Whitehouse McCarthy, Virginia 
erm Sciences 
Allan McCarty, Virginia 
atural Sciences 


Joan 
Mar 


Jeffr 


Robert Craig McClenon, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Donald McCormick, Maryland 
Fine Arts (With Distinction) 
Patricia Carroll McKenney, Jr., 
Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
(With Distinction ) 
Mary Katherine McKinney, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Thomas Earl McLaughlin, Pennsylvania 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences 
Ellen McNaught Measday, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
Pamela Jo Anne Melichar, Illinois 
Sociology 
William Stanley Mensh, Maryland 
History (With Distinction, 
Departmental Honors, 
Special Honors) 
Kenneth David Merin, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Hope Candida Messing, New York 
Fine Arts 
Louise Rowney Michelsen, Maryland 
Political Science 
Robert Edward Michelson, Maryland 
Political Science 
Lorraine Kathleen Middleton, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Diana Lynn Milford, Maryland 
Fine Arts 
Sara Ann Millard, Virginia 
French Language and Literature 
Barbara Susan Miller, New York 
Fine Arts 
Carolyn Ann Miller, Maryland 
Economics 
David Carl Miller, New York 
History 
Marilyn Sue Miller, New York 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Richard Steven Miller, New York 
Political Science (Special Honors) 
Eric Peter Mink, Missouri 
English Literature 
Gloria Jean Mintz, Connecticut 
English Literature 
Fernando José Déria Montenegro, 


Maryland 
Economics (With Distinction) 


Francis Adrian Mooney, District of 
Columbia 
Geography 
Allyson Gardell Moore, Virginia 
American Thought and Civilization 
Charles Bachman Moore III, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Victoria Ann Moore, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
Margaret Morrison, Hawaii 
Fine Arts (With Distinction) 
Pamela Gay Morrison, Virginia 
Music History and Literature 
(With Distinction ) 
Susan Mosehauer, Connecticut 
Psychology 
Simor Lewin Moskowitz, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Dennis Patrick Mullin, Connecticut 
Journalism 
Rosemary Norris Murphy, District of 
Columbia 
English Literature 
Judith Mary Murray, New Jersey 
Sociology 
Elaine Joyce Narod, Pennsylvania 
Political Science (With Distinction) 
Miriam Eileen Nathan, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Isa Natovitz, New Jersey 
Speech (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Raymond Griffin Neal, Rhode Island 
Social Sciences 
Richard William Neitz, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
Elizabeth Nelson, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Sharon Maxine Niederman, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Janet Nimoityn, Pennsylvania 
Latin 
Oiva Richard Niska, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Powel Byrd Nixdorff, Maryland 
Sociology 
Lynn Elise Nyberg, District of Columbia 
Speech 
Barbara Oakley, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Peter O'Brien, Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Sharon Maureen O'Connell, New Jersey 
History 


Roger Olian, Virginia 
Psychology 
Jane Corey Oliver, Virginia 
Journalism 
Irene Frazier Olson, District of 
Columbia 
Psychology 
Gary Stewart O'Neal, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Karen Audrey O'Neill, Illinois 
English Literature 
Susan Joyce Orr, New York 
Art History and Theory 
John Gregory Oswald, Virginia 
History (Special Honors) 
Beverly Cynthia Oxman, Massachusetts 
English Literature d 
Mary Jane Pagan, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Richard Andrew Pandich, New York 
History 
Petro George Papageorge, Virginia 
English Literature 
Fereniki Papanicolas, Virginia 
English Literature 
David Stanley Parker, Massachusetts 
English Literature 
Alfrieta Velois Parks, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Gail Ann Patelcuis, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
John Michael Patton, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Louanne Peck, California 
Political Science 
Jane Dee Perlman, Maryland 
Psychology 
Jeffrey Lyn Perlman, Georgia 
Political Science 
Philip Nicholas Perrella, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Karen Kay Peters, New York 
Sociology : 
Marlenna Jo Peters, Pennsylvania 
Psychology 
Nancy Kaye Peterson, Maryland 
English Literature 
Lois Anne Pflugh, New Jersey 
Sociology ient 
Edward Perry Phillips, Jr., Connectic? 
Zoology 
Teri Anne Pickett, New York 
Art History and Theory 


Janice A i 

shton Pinckney, Distric 
joe y, District of 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
rt Edward Pine, New Jersey i 
Religion 
lope Anne Pitt, New Jersey 
rench Language and Literature 
— Pittenger, Virginia 
o Pathology and Audiololgy 
> aire Planutis, Virginia 
c Language and Literature 
a Vith Distinction ) 
ar Louis Plotkin, Illinois 
History 
illa Anne Poe, District of Columbia 
M iology 

“y Suzanne Polden, California 
Dru nglish Literature 

e Mindel Pollack, Maryland 

“ istory 

° Louisa Polsky, Virginia 
Paula nglish Literature 

Andrea Pontani, New Jersey 
Esth Sychology 
er Fletcher Porter, Virginia 

ainting 

T Preuss, Argentina 


Stua 
Pene 
Gail S 


Ann 


M 


Prisc 


Pau] c Language and Literature 
: n Radovic, New Jersey 
tan Tonomics ' 
n ris Rappaport, Pennsylvania 
Mar nthropology | 
garet Merry Raskin, Maryland 
Sco, Sociology 1 
tt Lee Rati 


£e Rathbun, District of Columbia 
Cathe Istory 
ne Elizabeth Ray, Montana 
Murie] Ssian Language and Literature 
^mm Ray, Tennessee 
John G lal Sciences 
ambia Reeder, District of 
Ric Conomics 
hard Brian Reff, Maryland 
ick icine 
ae Reichertz, Connecticut 
(Wi an Language and Literature 
Helen Distinction) 
yan, Maryland 
Willian. Rey (With Distinction) 
ù ^en ard Rekshan, Michigan 
cha gy 


rd S; i 
Columbine Relac, District of 


Russi 
lan Language and Literature 


John MacLaren Richardson, Jr., 
Virginia 
Social Sciences 
Paula Jean Richardson, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Phillip Joel Richmond, Massachusetts 
Political Science 
William Hudson Rickenbacher, Texas 
American Thought and Civilization 
Martina Roudabush Rinehart, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 
Ilia Ivette Rios, Puerto Rico 
French Language and Literature 
Richard Alan Robbins, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Helen Jacqueline Robin, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
Eric Gibson Rodriguez, Maryland 
English Literature 
(With Distinction, Special Honors) 
Ruth Adams Rogers, Virginia 
Political Science 
Jonathan Michael Rogoff, New York 
Economics 
Susan Roistacher, District of Columbia 
Zoology 
Andrea Ellen Rose, New York 
Anthropology 
Alan Mark Rosen, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Nancy Pulver Rosen, Massachusetts 
Anthropology 
Theodore Howard Rosen, Maryland 
Psychology 
Joan Lee Rosenberg, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Margaret Redstone Rosenstock, Virginia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Jesse Samuel Rosenthal, New York 
Zoology 
Nina Gail Rosoff, Pennsylvania 
Russian Language and Literature 
(With Distinction) 
Leonard Nathan Ross, Massachusetts 
History 
Robert Beals Ross, New Hampshire 
English Literature 
Nancy Constance Rossi, New Jersey 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Jane Norris Roxbrough, Virginia 
English Literature 
Linda Rozen, District of Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Nancie Jill Rubin, New York 
Art History and Theory 


Judith Ann Rubinow, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
Christine Bueter Rudy, Virginia 
Psychology 
Sharon Aviva Rutzick, District of 
Columbia 
Sociology 
Patricia Anne Ryan, Massachusetts 
English Literature 
Julie Margaret Sancier, New York 
Anthropology 
John Alan Sanet, New York 
History 
James Kershaw Sapienza, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Sandra Sue Saska, Maryland 
Journalism 
Joseph Andrew Scallan, Ohio 
History 
Stelianos George Scarlis, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Lawrence David Schaffer, Virginia 
Psychology 
George Martin Scheets, Illinois 
Social Sciences 
David Joel Schlachter, Iowa 
Political Science 
Ronald Charles Schliftman, New York 
Psychology 
John Alvin Schlosser, Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Deborah Marian Schure, New York 
Art History and Theory 
Jonathan Marc Schwartz, New York 
Speech 
Michael Carl Schweitz, Maryland 
Medicine 
Stephanie Laura Scott, Pennsylvania 
History 
Daniel James Sculerati, District of 
Columbia 
History 
Marcie Joyce Seigel, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
(With Distinction ) 
Robert Carl Seligman, California 
Psychology 
Lawrence Jay Seltzer, New York 
Psychology 
Steven Michael Selzer, New Jersey 
Sociology 
James Russell Seymour, Connecticut 
History 
Carol Shapiro, District of Columbia 
Anthropology 


Lauren Phyllis Shaw, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Mary Elizabeth Shilling, Maryland 
English Literature 
Betty Joy Shulman, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 
Jacqueline Paula Shulman, District of 
Columbia 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Cheryl Jean Sickles, New York 
Sociology 
Renée Siegel, Virginia 
Political Science 
Phyllis Arlene Silver, New Jersey 
Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Steven Alan Silver, New York 
Psychology k 
Kenneth Jerome Silverstone, District of 
Columbia 
Journalism 
Rona Susan Silverton, Massachusetts 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) d 
Karen Nordstrom Sinderson, Maryla® 


History 

Stuart Arnold Sirkin, New Jersey 
Economics 

Myra Lynn Skipper, Maryland 


Psychology , 
Paul David Slattery, District of Columb 
Russian Language and Literature 
Harrison Terry Slaughter, District 0 
Columbia 
Anthropology 
Mary Josephine Slavsky, Michigan 
Sociology 
Susan Duerr Sloan, Virginia — . 
American Thought and Civil 
Paul McNeil Smith, New York 
Psychology 
Susan Leigh Smith, Virginia 
English Literature 
Thomas Cy Smith, Florida 
Economics ia 
Rose Soghomonian, District of Columb! 
Spanish Language and Literature 
Howard Soltz, Virginia 
Sociology d 
Patricia Lynn Sondheimer, Marylan 
Political Science 
Barbara Sonnenschein, New York 
Psychology d 
Jack Dorian Sonnenschein, Marylan 
Political Science 


jzatio® 


Sue Sosler, New York 
^ Sociology 
ances Diane South, Maryland 
Do History : 
nnà Louise Southwell, Maryland 
En Mathematics : 
en Gage Southworth, Maryland 
Political Science : 
» Frederick Sowar, Virginia 
Mari Ocial Sciences ^ 
Tjorie Huston Spackman 
ennsylvania 
Suz ciology 
anne Kratzok ck, Distric 
cot. zok Speck, District of 


Jose 


Eug Sociology 
*nia Brook Spei istri 
bates Speidel, District of 
Stey Anthropology 

2 Mark Sperling, New Jersey 
E "cConomics 

A Roberta Spivak, Pennsylvania 
Willi: nthropology ; 

àm Allen Srole, Maryland 
R istory . 


ert Laur; 
rt Laurin Standerwick, Kansas 
Paula rial Sciences 
a lizabeth Stark, New Jersey 
Ciology ; 
Rose Steele, New Jersey 
Jose n chology : 
p Vincent Stewart, New Jersey 
Olitica] Science 
Neil Stewart, Maryland 
Ellen litical Science : 
A lockdale, Virginia 
rai nthropology 
g Storti, Vermont 
(wh Literature 
Marilyn Distinction, Special Honors) 
J 3 oan Strauss, New Jersey 
Mary Olitical Science > 
y margaret Strosser, Virginia 
ancy Hean Thought and Civilization 
à eath Suda, Virginia 
Robert en Literature 
~ Alan Sugarman, Florida 
Chin, ppomics : 
^ izabeth Sugden, Connecticut 
Eliza s ish Literature 
i Margo Susser, New Jersey 
Mic « j quatic Art j 
ael Stuart S, 
.tuart Sussman, New York 
Pan), litical Science — 
enée Sw; 
NL Swartz, Massachusetts 
Pathology and Audiology 


Linda 


Rona] 


N 


Allan Paul Swerdloff, District of 
Columbia 

History 

Jane Ellen Tannenbaum, New Jersey 
Art History and Theory 

David Roger Taxin, New York 
Political Science 

Rita Tesoriero, New York 


Anthropology 

Elise Marie Thorn, Virginia 
Fine Arts 

Alice France Titus, Virginia 
Fine Arts 

Luis Guillermo Torres, Colombia 
Economics 

Robert Gustave Trache, New York 
History 

Dinah Ellen Trachtman, New Jersey 
Anthropology 

Lynda Lee Treadway, Nebraska 
History 

Richard James Trent, Virginia 
Anthropology 


Dana Elisabeth Trice, Pennsylvania 
Art History and Theory 
Susan Mary Troccolo, Connecticut 
Art History and Theory 
Joel Stephen Turett, District of Columbia 
Political Science (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Cheryl Jane Turner, Illinois 
French Language and Literature 
David Bruce Unger, District of Columbia 
Sociology 
Robert Frederick VanVoorhees, 
Pennsylvania 
Political Science 
Eugene George Vincent, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Andrew Alfred Vogt, New Jersey 
Political Science 
Paul Spencer Wachtel, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Cathy Rose Walters, New Jersey 
Psychology 
Richard Ti-Kai Wan, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
William Henry Wanlund, District of 
Columbia 
Journalism 
Ilene Yvonne Warren, New Jersey 
Psychology (Special Honors) 
Barbara Gayl Weil, New York 
Sociology 


Elisabeth Endicott Weil, District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
Elliott Lloyd Wein, New York 
Sociology 
Barbara Zella Weiner, Maryland 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Charles Allen Weinstein, Rhode Island 
French Language and Literature 
Ellen Weiss, New York 
Sociology 
Howard Marc Weiss, New York 
Psychology 
Patricia Rhea Weiss, New Jersey 
History 
Rosemary Virginia Welden, New Jersey 
English Literature 
Joyce Crocker Welsh, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Theory 
Pierre Jacques Wessel, Pennsylvania 
History 
Jeffrey Stuart Whinston, Connecticut 
Psychology (With Distinction, 
Special Honors) 
Helen Marie Whitebread, Maryland 
Art History and Theory 
James Robert Wilde, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 


Sarah Whitney Wilkerson, Connecticut 
Fine Arts 

Lawrence John Wilner, District of 

Columbia 

Anthropology 

Ernest Dieter Wolf, Virginia 
Philosophy 

Richard Arnold Wolfsie, New York, 
American Thought and Civilization 

Mary Elaine McHugh Woodhead, 

Maryland 

Fine Arts 

Wendy Woodson, Virginia 
History 

April Jeanette Works, Massachusetts 
Art History and Theory 

Felix Michael Wysocki, Delaware 
Political Science (With Distine 

Ronald Mashaharu Yonemoto, Hawa! 
Psychology 

Elmer Milton Young, Virginia 
Art History and Theory 

Alice Youngerman, Arizona 
English Literature 

Bruce Zagaris, California 
History 

Clay Harrison Zahn, New York 
History 

Judith Katy Zilczer, Virginia 
Art History and Theory (With 
Distinction) 


tion) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Shelesa Lavonne Allison, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
Eva Helen Barberich, Maryland 
Zoology 
Linda Biser Behrens, District of 
Columbia 


Biology 
B.A. 1962, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Norman Roger Bishop, Maryland 
Biology 
Bruce Charles Bollinger, Colorado 
Zoology 
Ann Shay Carroll, Pennsylvania 
Zoology 


James Walter Carter III, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
Myra Lee Chaplin, New Jersey 
Zoology 


Clare Crandall, District of Columbia 
Biology (With Distinction) 

Edythe Sue Danick, Maryland 
Zoology 

Cathryn Suzette Dippo, New York, 
Mathematical Statistics (Spe 
Honors) 

Candace Jean Erickson, Maryland 
Chemistry à 

Robert Howe Foote, Pennsylvania 
Geology 

Jane Franklin Goldthorn, Maryland 
Chemistry k 

David Richard Greenberg, NeW Yor 
Biology 

Shereen Lea Greenberg, Ma 
Zoology we 

Robert Chung-Hwei Hsieh, District of 

Columbia 

Zoology 


ssachusetls 


Morri 
lé Abraham Kaplan, Connecticut 


Zoology 
ara Jane Kelly, Maryland 
Biology > 
pom Maria Klos, Austria 
ls. iology 


Willson Laskey, Maryland 
Phi 2218y i 
i “hari 
IP Charles Liverman, Virginia 
Iris yehemistry i 
^ Long, District of Columbia 
i: athematical Statistics 
In Robert Luloff, New York 
* ology 
Tt Stephen Mc i 
McCormick, Maryland 
awn (With Distinction) ` 
eS ey N ; vu 
bium! felone, District of 
Kat uos (With Distinction) 
Columb nes Melone, District of 
Lej ology 
te Ann Miller, Virginia 
e oology 
ileen Mary Moebs, Virginia 
d emistry 
ne Ceceli 
e Cecelia Parrish, District of 
Mbia 
Mathematical Statistics 


Mart 


Edward Lee Perl, Maryland 


Zoology 

William James Redwine, Virginia 
Zoology 

Aleda Hays Rickelton, Virginia 
Chemistry 

Roland Louis Romain, Maryland 
Mathematics 

Arnold Jay Rosenblatt, Maryland 
Chemistry 

Thomas Walter Scott, Virginia 
Zoology 

Rabab Bitar Shanqitie, Virginia 


Mathematics 

Roger Michael Strong, Michigan 
Zoology 

Harry Christian Strunz, Virginia 
Physics 

Peter George Tarassoff, Virginia 
Chemistry (With Distinction) 

Donald Theron Van de Water, Florida 
Zoology 

Lennon Douglas Wyche, Jr., District 

of Columbia 

Zoology 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GENERAL STUDIES 


Argaret Eli 
j ina uk - 
Rant ote abeth Dougherty, Virginia 
n Ralph Purdy, New York 
Olitica] Science 


Jerome Raymond Strayve, Illinois 


Political Science 


Charles Roland Upshaw, California 


History 


HE] P» 
-OR OF SCIENCE IN GEODETIC AND CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


les Ha aryland 
rold Davies. M: c 
logr ap hy 


Michael Clifton Rose, Maryland 


Geodesy 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Cyrus George Rhode, Jr., Virginia 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Carolyn Rice Barnes, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1956, Vassar College 
Paul Cole Beach, Jr., Maryland 
Political Science 
B.A. in Govt. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Robert George Beauchamp, Maryland 
Geology 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Melville Edgar Blake, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Economics 
B.S. in F.S. 1949, Georgetown 
University 
Nancy Bennett Bourne, New York 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
B.A. 1961, Duke University 
Cecilia Esmond Mansfield Bullard, 
Virginia 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Frances Ryan Burdette, Michigan 
English Literature 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Nathaniel Blancaflor Cabanilla, District 
of Columbia 
Economics 
B.A. 1963, University of the 
Philippines 
Elizabeth Ann Dagenhardt, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Jon Evan Del Russo, New Jersey 
Psychology 
B.A. 1967, East Carolina University 
Sergio Duarte, District of Columbia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Lucia Annamaria Finocchiaro, District 
of Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1967, St. Joseph College, Conn. 


George Leopold Frenkel, Maryland 
Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

B.A. 1960, Kansas State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science 
Elayne Sheila Gardstein, Virginia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1967, Connecticut College 
Anne Elise Grimmer, District of 
Columbia 
Art History and Criticism 
B.A. 1967, Wheaton College 

Norman Frederick Hammer, Jr., V. 

Urban and Regional Development 
B.A. 1962, Ohio Wesleyan University 
LL.B. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Henry Ford Hildebrandt, District of 

Columbia 

History 
B.A. 1967, Grove City College - 

Mary Byrne Hollingshead, Virginia 
English and American Literature 

B.A. 1956, Smith College " 

William Lee Hovey, District of Columb! 

Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University : 

Frederick Burdette Hull, Jr., District 

of Columbia 

History $ 
B.S. 1954, Ohio State University 

Susan Fellows Hyde, Virginia 
Religion 

B.A. 1964, Wheaton College 
Charles Keizo Kanno, District of 
Columbia 

Psychology 
B.S. in Ed., B.A. 1957, North Texas 
State University 

Joan Warenbud Koff, New York 
Psychology 

B.A. 1966, City College, New Yor 

Wilma Louise Kraus, South Carolina 

Psychology j 
B.A. 1961, Bucknell University , 

Ercis Kurtulus, District of Columbia 

Economics 

B.A. 1960, Ankara University, Tor? 


irginià 


Phili i 
P Daniel Landsber istric 
edm ger, District of 
Economics 
e. 1949, Brown University 
ert John Layng, Virginia 
" Economics 
E 1961, Dickinson College 
E Vernon Lynch, Arizona 
x and American Literature 
.1 67, University of Arizona 
on Caywood McCuistion, Maryland 
Economics 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
Niversity " 
àrold Lyman Mill istri 
Cmm er, District of 
History 
Jom Wise Princeton University 
worth Mullan, District 
see ullan, District of 
American Literary and Cultural 
B History * 
hx —€— Trinity College, D.C. 
€ Pringle Pannell, North Carolina 
istory 
E 1963, University of Colorado 
^ a Ann Presnall, Texas 
A tical Science 
A. 1965, George Washi 
Orne George Washington 
n Ponald Schmidt, Canada 
B.A rigs 
a. University of Toronto, 
“aria p. 
P. Ray Scott, Virginia 
B ix Science 
AA. 1967, G ashi 
A Er seorge Washington 
San "fes 
Louise Burgess Shenstone, Canada 
BA cv and American Literature 
Canada » University of Toronto, 
àn Mace ; 
ae Silard, District of Columbia 
B. T American Literature 
Nancy y /66, American University 
z. oan Skon, Virginia . 
A IStory 
* " € 
“+ 1967, George Washington 


Diversity 


ar 


Esther Barbara Sovde, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
B.A. 1964, Bethany College, W. Va. 
Norma Susan Stern, District of Columbia 
History 
B.A. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Rosalind De Saussure Todd, South 
Carolina 
Political Science 
B.A. 1967, Agnes Scott College 
Richard Meaker Trask, District of 
Columbia 
English 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
St. Clair Joseph Tweedie, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1964, Old Dominion College 
Katherine Meekins Vale, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Ellen Hegman Wall, District of Columbia 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
B.A. 1962, Texas Christian University 
Richard David Wert, Virginia 
Geography 
B.S. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Mary Margaret Whipple, England 
American Literary and Cultural 
History 
B.A. 1962, American University 
Helene Novick Wolff, District of 
Columbia 
French Language and Literature 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Ralph Rowland Young, Virginia 
Economics 
B.A. 1965, University of New 
Hampshire 
Valentine Zabijaka, Maryland 
Economics 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, George 
Washington University 


MASTER OF FINE ARTS 


Carol Gu 
Slum 
"jDhics 

: 1961, University of Connecticut 


lino Duffy, District of 
bia 


Margaret Louise Herscher, Michigan 


Sculpture 
B.A. 1967, Brown University 


mA E 


Eleanor Anne Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
Sculpture 
B.A. 1961, Cornell University 
M.A. 1963, Case Western Reserve 
University 


Elizabeth Rhoades Littlepage, District 
of Columbia 
Painting 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Susan Jane Middleman, Maryland 
Painting 
B.F.A. 1965, Carnegie-Mellon 
University 


MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY 


Hildegard Zucker Barglow, Illinois 
Germanic Languages and Literatures 
B.A. 1962, University of Denver 
M.A. 1963, University of Colorado 
Joshi Bhagvatishanker, District of 
Columbia 
Political Science 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Gujarat 
University, India 
Julio Castro, Maryland 
Economics 
B.S. 1959, M.A. 1961, Columbia 
University 
Craig Morrison Cleaves, Virginia 
Psychology 
B.A. 1962, Bowdoin College 
M.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Max Harry Cohen, Maryland 
Microbiology 
B.A. 1961, Columbia University 
M.D. 1965, Harvard University 
John Calhoun Cooper III, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
B.A. 1964, Duke University 
Donald Henry Craver, Maryland 
American Literature 
B.S. 1956, Wake Forest University 
M.A. 1959, Duke University 
Grant Campbell Edwards, Maryland 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1958, George Washington 
University 
Mary Wilkinson Fox, Virginia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.A. 1954, George Washington 
University 
Ruth Iris Geran, Virginia 
Biology 
B.A. 1944, American University 
M.S. 1954, George Washington 
University 
Robert Roy Herr, Virginia 
Botany 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, Kent State University 


Robert Indelman, New York 
History 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
M.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Woong Joe Kang, Korea 
History 
B.A. 1961, Kankuk University, Kore? 
M.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Donald John Lofland, Virginia 
Physics 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Frank Cameron Ludwig, Massachusetts 
Psychology 
B.S. 1942, Harvard University 
M.A. 1949, Tufts University 
M.S. 1959, Yeshiva University 
Harold Irwin Mathis, Maryland 
Psychology 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1967, Wayne Stale 
University 
Patsy Ann McLaughlin, District of 
Columbia 
Zoology , 
B.A. 1957, University of Washingt” 
William Henry Mobley, District of 
Columbia 
History 
B.A. 1953, Valdosta State College 
M.A. 1961, Georgetown Univers! 
Dorothy Jean Morton, Maryland 
Botany à 
B.S. 1958, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
M.S. in S.T. 1962, M.S. 1964, 
American University 
Maxie Jo Nelson, Virginia 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Mary Washington 
of the University of Virginia 
M.S. 1967, George Washington 
University 


Colleg? 


Hugo Pineda, Virginia 
History 
^" in Govt. 1958, George 
LA ington University 
-A. 1961, American Universi 
d z niversity 
Corge Rabchevsky, Maryland a 
Geology ; 
"Tr 1961, American University 
"LS, 1963, George Washington 
niversity , 
en Louis Rodis, Maryland 
à piochemistry : 
E : 1963, Centre College of Kentucky 
ohnson Scepansky, Illinois 
History 
ah 1948, University of New Mexico 
She 1953, Mills College 
glas Presley Scott, Virginia 
B "rr z 
A. 1964, George Washington 
Kari p oity d 
emet Seitz, Massachusetts 
tei: Languages and Literatures 
E om Sportlehrer 1962, Deutsche 
elac ochschule, Cologne, Germany 
2 — Mohammad Abdelrahman 
à be lar, District of Columbia 
Comics 
owe 1956, Cairo University, Egypt 
— 1963, Williams College f 
Siegel, Maryland 
A erh Literature 
MA oe Western Maryland College 
Harold c Christian University 
of errs ramstad, Jr., District 
BA lone Civilization 
University George Washington 


Stey 


Morton Frank Taragin, District of 
Columbia 
Physics 
B.S. in Engr. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Norman Glen Underwood, Virginia 
Spanish Language and Literature 
B.A. 1955, University of Arizona 
Justin Leonard Voss, Missouri 
Economics 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1964, University of 
Missouri 
Bert Allan Watson, Texas 
History 
B.A. 1963, M.A. 1968, Baylor 
University 
Sidney Weiner, Maryland 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S. 1940, City College, New York 
M.S. 1950, New York University 
Richard Steven Weissberg, District of 
Columbia 
Chemistry 
B.S. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Norman Alexander Yance, Virginia 
History 
B.S. 1954, Troy State College 
B.D. 1956, Th.M. 1959, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary 
Hedayat Yasaimaibodi, District of 
Columbia 
Mathematical Statistics 
B.S., M.S. 1966, George Washington 


University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


"ler R, 
Edward Borella, Virginia 
Jeology 1 
“A. 196 


Oger A] 6, University of Bridgeport 


an Budd, Virgini 
Zoology irginia 
^. 19 . : 
Emma Pa Hartwick College 
i "an Butler, District of Columbia 
Tenemistry 
quein, v; Vanderbilt University 
olumbia irginia Carr, District of 


Bg. chemistry 
Charles ^ Shaw University 


dward Champion, Maryland 


Harry Joseph Goett, District of 
Columbia 
Geochemistry 
B.S. 1967, American University 
Basil Leon Hamilton, Jr., Virginia 
Applied Statistics 
B.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Tyler Henry Haynes, Jr., Maryland 
Mathematics 
B.A. 1949, B.S. 1953, M.A. 1961, 
University of Chicago 
Barbara Jean Hodshon, Maryland 
Biochemistry 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
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Stephen Nyaga Kimani, Pennsylvania 


George Christopher Stephens, Virginia 


Physiology Geology 
B.S. 1965, Worcester Polytechnic B.S. 1967, George Washington 
Institute University 
Richard Blake Loring, Maryland John Chao-hsiung Yun, Maryland 
Geology Physiology 3 
B.A. 1967, George Washington B.S. 1963, Tunghai University, Taiwa® 
University Errol Zeiger, Maryland 
Dante James Picciano, Pennsylvania Microbiology 
Zoology B.S. 1960, City College, New York 
B.S. 1966, George Washington 
University 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Beatrice Stith Clark, Illinois 
French Language and Literature 
Dissertation: The Development of the Nature-Man Motif in th 
from Rousseau to Giono 
B.A. 1941, West Virginia State College 
M.A. 1943, Atlanta University 


à vel 
e Rustic Nove 


John William Compton, District of Columbia 
Psychology 
Dissertation: The Investigation of the Influence of Experimenter Qute 
and Experimenter Effect on Two Tasks when the Experimenter Receives 
Information about His Subjects 
B.A. 1962, American University 
M.A. 1965, George Washington University 


ome-bit 


David Firestone, Maryland 
Chemistry 
Dissertation: Photochemical Rearrangement of Allyl 3,5-Dialkylpheny! E 
B.S. 1948, City College, New York 
M.S. 1951, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


hers 


Linda Lou Gallo, Virginia 
Biochemistry 
Dissertation: Studies on Triglyceride Resynthesis in Rat Intestine 
B.S. 1959, West Virginia University 
M.S. 1963, George Washington University 


Jon Charles Hagerty, District of Columbia 
Zoology oc!" 
Dissertation: Electron Microscope and Electron Probe Studies on Chondro® 
Matrix Relationships in the Epiphyseal Cartilage of the Rat Tibia 
B.S. 1963, M.S. 1965, George Washington University 


Thomas Richard Harrison, Maryland 
Psychology 
Dissertation: Persistence of Opinion Change Induced under Varying Co 
of Choice 
B.A. 1949, Loyola College 
M.A. 1957, Boston College 


nditi 


Kenneth Bruce John, Pennsylvania 
Psychology ee Es 
Dissertation: The Effects of Respiration and Unconditioned Stimulus Intensity 
in Human Cardiac Conditioning 

B.A. 1959, King’s College, N. Y. 

M.A. : 


1964, George Washington University 
ard Louis Li 
Economics «911i 
Dissertation: Tariff Structure: Partial Equilibrium Theory — 
Hy pothesis 
B.S. 1958, M.A. 1962, Georgetown University 
À : : > 
nn Gilbert McDonald, Virginia 
English Literature 
B Dissertation: A Bib liography of the Periodica 
-A. 1961, Nazareth College of Rochester 
M.A, 1962, Cornell University 
Tir 
we Dean Mead, Pennsylvania 
le 
Olitical Science D, 
: 3 ; . ‘verse » Patterns 
Dissertation: Party and Constituency: A Study Promo: 9 
“A. 1960, M.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Chr; à 
nstyna Emma 


zace, District of Columbia 


l Contributions of Graham Greene 


Mecca, Maryland 


Zoolo 
r ion under Nat- 
i er Nat 
Dissertation: Disc Electri »phoretic Studies on Molecular ALIE (VEVUD 
ural and Artificial Stress in the Sea Anemone Diadumene leucolen: 
B and Notes Concerning Its Natural History š 
S. 1960, M.S 1963, George Washington University 
Ste is 
Phen Charles Mohler, Virginia 
Spanish American Literature f 
issertation: The Poetic Style of León de Greiff / : 
In Ed. 1959, M.A. 1962, George Washington University 
Win 
ide ? ye ^ - . 
Bi Earl Nixon, District of Columbia 
lochemistry wor 
i tes istributi. f tin in Rat 
Jissertation: Studi s on the Content of Subcellular Distribution of Bio 
Aver 
B.S. 19525 
Ms, 


; Shaw University 
i 1960, American University 
Robert Dale Phillips, Maryland 

lathematical Statistics 

ssertation: On the Species Problem with an Informe 
to Smoothing 


Bs i ra 
S. 1958, M.S. 1959, Oklahoma State University 


Kay fy 


ation-theoretic Approach 


ances Salyer Pitt, Idaho 
'ermanic Languages and Literatures 
'Ssertation: The Annolied: A Structural Study 
A. 1960, University of Idaho 


Ich: 
hard Hunter Stephens, Maryland 
Dternationa] Relations 
wig tation: Wealth and Power in 
un the Peruvian Elite 
1941. University of Utah 
“A. 1958, Harvard University 


ji ializati havior 
Peru: Political Socialization and Be 


Jane Hillis Thayer, Maryland 
Psychology 


Dissertation: The Relationship between Levels of Arousal and Responsive 


ness 


in Selected Schizophrenics and Normal Subjects 


B.A. 1952, Cornell University 


M.A. 1956, George Washington University 
Carolyn Dickson Whitfield, District of Columbia 


Biochemistry 


Dissertation: Purification and Properties of N*-Methyltetrahydropteroyltrig 


luta- 


mate-homocysteine Transmethylase from Escherichia coli 


B.A. 1963, Wellesley College 
M.S. 1965, University of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


DOCTOR OF MEDICINE 
Student Marshal: Beverly Ann Oliphant 


John David Anderson, Texas 
Jeffrey Roy Ashkin, New York 
B.A. 1965, Clark University 
Mark Jay Atkins, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester 
Michael Berger, New York 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Warren Richard Berrie, California 
B.A. 1964, Stanford University 
Frederick Charles Blades, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, University of Maine 
Susan Montella Bland, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Matthew David Blum, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1964, LaSalle College 
Don Howard Bodley, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1965, Montana State University 
Frank John Boruch, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, St. Peter's College, N.J. 
James Gelston Boyd, Jr., Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, Boston University 
Nancy Dee Briggs, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Sweet Briar College 
Brooks Gideon Brown Lil, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University 
Richard Bruce Brown, New York 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Richard Bowman Cannon, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, University of Utah 
Michael Allen Chorches, Connecticut 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 


Martin Irvin Cohen, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Adelphi University 

Paul Joseph Corso, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University Es — 

Kenneth Clark Cummings, Jr., Califor” 
B.S. 1965, George Washington 
University 

Paul Hartman D’Amato, Maryland 

(With Distinction) 

B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 
University 

Richard Nelson Dove, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University 

Depue Hazen Duffey, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1965, American University | , 

Arthur Jackson Speer Eberdt, Virginia 
B.A. 1959, Duke University 

Daniel Howard Eudaily, Montana 
B.S. 1966, Montana State Univers! 

Jose Manuel Fabrega, Panama : 

Bethanne Foley, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1963, Chestnut Hill College 

Kenneth Jay Forman, Pennsylvania ni 
B.A. 1964, University of Pennsy!¥ 

Gary Michael Franklin, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Leonard Malcolm Friedman, Mariani, 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsy! 

Stephen Frist, Maryland : 

Peter Nicholas Giovan, California 
B.A. 1965, Occidental College 


Robert Davi 
D avid Goldhz istric 
Columbia oldhamer, District of 
v- 1965, George Washington 
Mi niversity 
7€ G. Goldstein, California 
ael Richard Greenberg 
: *nnsylvania 
p Robert Grossman, Virginia 
Ec L 965, Temple University 
B "d Jesse Grossman, New Jersey 
Patric oo Vanderbilt University 
ieee re Heldman, California 
Boise , University of California, 
Mic [ 

"ael Harold Hitchcock, Minnesota 
Brian c 65, University of Minnesota 
a arles Holober, Maryland 
\. 1966, George Washington 

Micha ot : 
Co Sidney Horowitz, New York 
- Distinction) 
Heide e Colgate University 
4 n Horsley, Virginia i 
Cre City College 
deris" niversity of California, 
e Sees 
Sls Jackson, Maryland 
a 65, George Washington 
Rich lVersity i 
a atthi 
wis Matthias Jacoby, District of 
lumba Aat). 
Bdwar t University of Virginia 
Bs fes ott Jenkins, Virginia 
Rober: wan University of Utah 
B.A oo Kahn, New York 
Edwara a Kenyon College 
A hry Koch, Virginia 
Calif 04, M.A. 1965, University of 
Martin Be Los Angeles wl 
ward Kodish, Virginia 


Irwin 1,66, University of Akron 


B 


Ga; d T: University of Pennsylvania 
pP. 967 etal, Colorado 
avid Báine University of Colorado 
p BA. 1964 nd Larson, Minnesota 
tter How. Dartmouth College 
S. 1963 V Levine, Connecticut 
Leretttology set Institute of 
3 B.A. Toe lichael Levinson, Virginia 
Ob, 29» Cornell University 
Bs 1965. Lieberman, Virginia 
» City College, New York 


Frederick Alton Lloyd, Jr., Massachusetts 
B.A. 1965, University of Massachusetts 


Richard Sheldon Margolis, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Thomas Clinton McNamara, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, University of Virginia 

Robert Millman, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

John Wayne Mitchell, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Duke University 

Robert William Murray, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Stanford University 

David Vance Noonan, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Beverly Ann Oliphant, Maryland 

(With Distinction) 
B.S. 1960, Mississippi State University 
M.S. 1964, University of Florida 

Ronald Julian Orleans, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Franklin and Marshall 
College 

Robert Clayton Pace, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, University of Utah 

Robert Harry Patterson, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Bridgewater College 

Thomas Summers Reich, Virginia 
Robert Michael Roberts, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Lafayette College 
Douglas Neil Robins, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, Washington and Lee 
University 
Emilio Jesus Rodriguez-Viera, Puerto 
Rico 
B.A. 1965, Boston University 
David Matthew Rubenstein, Connecticut 
B.A. 1964, University of Minnesota 
Peter Gordon Sack, New Jersey 
B.A. 1965, Columbia University 
Marc Roger Sanders, Oregon 
B.S. 1964, University of Oregon 
John Edward Sawicki, Connecticut 
B.S. 1965, Trinity College, Conn. 
Ronald Joseph Scelfo, New Jersey 
B.S. 1965, Tufts University 
Robert Harris Schulman, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Frederic Tovi Schwartz, New York 
B.A. 1965, American International 
College 
William Joel Schwartz, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 
Thomas Gordon Sinderson, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Emory University 
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Eugene Lewis Speck, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, Brandeis University 
M.S. 1961, University of Massachusetts 
Ph.D. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Paul Stephen Spiegler, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1960, New York University 

H. Eric Stern, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Brooklyn College 

Henry Michael Storper, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, New York University 

Joseph Meyer Strauch, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Yeshiva University 

Swen Russel Swensen, Utah 
B.A. 1963, Brigham Young University 
M.S. 1968, George Washington 
University 

Luke Edward Terry, Jr., West Virginia 
B.S. 1965, College of William and 
Mary 

David Alan Thompson, Pennsylvania 
B.S. 1965, Elizabethtown College 


George William Tietjen, New York 
(With Distinction) 
B.A. 1965, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Anthony John Tortolani, New York 
B.S. 1965, Fordham University 
Charles Richard Tuegel, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Neil Joseph Weiner, New York ‘ 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 
Edmund Anthony Panther West, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
Ralph Robinson Wolf III, New York 
B.A. 1965, Yale University 
Charles Harold Wollack, Maryland 
B.A. 1959, Temple University 
M.A. 1961, Ph.D. 1963, Princeton 
University 
Ira Gene Wong, Oregon 
B.A. 1963, University of Oregon 


NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


JURIS DOCTOR 
Student Marshal: Douglas George Robinson 


Martin Abramson, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.E. 1965, City College, New York 
Frederick Lynn Alexander, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, Cornell University 
Gary Ross Allen, District of Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1963, Northwestern University 
David Elsworth Anderson, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in A.E. 1954, West Virginia 
University 
M.S. in Ae. 1958, Ae.E. 1960, 
California Institute of Technology 
Robert Arthur Bartlett, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
Leon Irwin Baumgarten, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Joseph Norman Beecroft, Virginia 
B.A. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Bruce Charles Bereano, New York 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 


John Wolf Berkey, Jr., North Dakota 
B.A. 1966, North Dakota State 
University 

Robert Alfredo Bernstein, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Madeleine Sophie Bial, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1964, Miami University 

John James Blanchard, Illinois 

(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Seton Hall University 

John William Blouch, Indiana 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Yale University 

Ronnie Blumenthal, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Alvin Paul Blyer, New York 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 

Henry William Bogsch, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. in F.S. 1966, Georgetown 
University 


Burt Alan Braverman, New York 
i (With Honors) 
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Gary Randolph Comstock, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1964, Brigham Young University 
Elaine Roemisch Crane, Ohio 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Vassar College 
Arthur Ray Crawford, Virginia 
B.S. 1966, Ohio Northern University 
John Knowles Crummey, Maryland 
B.A. 1962, American University 
Andrew Cook Culbert, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1966, University of 
New Hampshire 
Gary Miles Cunningham, Tennessee 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Michael Joseph Daly, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Bucknell University 
Catherine Jane Damme, Nebraska 
B.A. 1966, Mount Holyoke College 
Michael Rhodes Davis, New York 
B.S. 1965, Rochester Institute of 
Technology 
Joseph Henry Dettmar, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, LaSalle College 
Joel Paul Dictrow, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, New York University 
Michael William Dolan, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, University of Kansas 
William John Dowell, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
James Thomas Duff, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Craig Burgett Dunbar, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Texas A&M University 
John Stephan Ebel, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Washington University 
Robert Eugene Eisenbud, New York 
B.A. 1965, Washington College 
Saul Elbaum, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1965, City College, New York 
John Walter English, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Leslie Gene Fleet, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, American University 
Charles Henry Fleischer, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester 


Joel Francis Gardiner, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Massachusetts 
Robert Steven Gelman, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Stephen Thomas Gillingham, 
Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Juniata College 
Robert Efrom Glasgow, Oregon 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Daniel Robert Glickman, Kansas 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Steven Lee Godwin, Nevada 
B.S. 1966, Brigham Young University 
Charles Paul Gogolak, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University 
Richard I. Goldsand, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Philip Robert Goldsmith, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Bruce Goldstein, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Kenneth Webster Goshorn, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Carleton College 
James Evan Goulding, Virginia 
B.S. 1965, Brigham Young University 
Lawrence Gilbert Graev, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 
Roger Everett Greenberg, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, University of Maryland 
Jeffrey Wayne Grove, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Juniata College 
Clark Sanders Gruening, Alaska 
B.A. 1965, University of Oregon 
Patricia Dorothy Gurne, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, MacMurray College 
David Hillel Guthman, California 
B.A. 1963, California State College 
at Long Beach 
M.P.A. 1965, University of Southern 
California 


Thomas West Hammond III, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Stephen Mark Harmsen, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Bruce Burleson Hart, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1962, Western Michigan 
University 
Pierre Michael Hartman, Virginia 
B.A. 1958, University of Colorado 
Michael David Hausfeld, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Michael Arnold Hertzberg, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
Charles Andrew Hollander, New York 
B.A. 1966, University of Pittsburgh 
Michael Stephen Hollins, New York 
B.A. 1966, Washington and Jefferson 
College 
Michael Joseph Holloran, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Harold Huberfeld, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Raymond Morrow Hunter, Arizona 
B.A. 1966, Stanford University 
William Earl Isaeff, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, University of Nevada 
Robert Lahr James, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
Robert Alexander Johnson, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1957, M.A. 1961, Marshall 
University 
Wayne Merrill Johnson, Maine 
B.A. 1965, University of Maine 
Robert Barry Joselow, New York 
B.A. 1966, New York University 
Robert Eugene Josten, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, Morningside College 
Stephany Louise Joy, New York 
B.S. 1963, Le Moyne College 
M.A, 1965, George Washington 
University 
Tobey Walter Kaczensky, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University 
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Theodore Moreau Leary, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University 
Wayne Lewis Lesser, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Lafayette College 
Roy Paul Lessy, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Franklin and Marshall 
College 
Richard Andrew Levie, New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Dickinson College 
Theodore Alan Levine, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Rutgers, the State 
University 
Marshall Harvey Lichtenstein, Georgia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Michael Herbert Lipson, Connecticut 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Connecticut 
Robert John Logan, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. 1966, University of Utah 
Darrel Lee Longest, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, Georgetown University 
Ira Saul Loss, Connecticut 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Connecticut 
Michael Ira Luber, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Mark Ira Lurie, District of Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Joseph John Malandra, Jr., California 
B.A. 1962, University of Maryland 
David Elia Manoogian, Illinois 
B.A. 1966, Dickinson College 
Eric Bruce Marcy, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Robert Stephen Marks, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Allan A. Martin, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.B.A. 1966, City College, New York 
Roy I. Martin, New York 
B.B.A. 1966, Adelphi University 
William Jacko Massie, Jr., Connecticut 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1968, Morehouse College 
James Virgil Mattingly, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 


University 
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Timothy Bernard Matz, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 
William Bruce Mayfield, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Yale University 
Robert Lawrence McCaffrey, Jr., Illinois 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
Lynne Church McCoy, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Goucher College 
Jeffrey Stephen Mednick, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1965, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 
Michael Stein Meisel, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Miami University 
Thomas Paul Miano, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, Providence College 
Warren Lloyd Miller, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, American University 
William Everett Morley, Delaware 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
M.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Samuel Wheeler Morris, Jr., Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Harvard University 
Kenneth Scott Muldoon, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Paul Gunnar Nelson, New York 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
Richard Clark Nelson, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Clark University 
Terry Arnold Newendorp, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in Ch.E. 1966, Purdue University 
Alan Lloyd Newman, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of 
Maryland 
Robert Charles Ollman, New York 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
T. Rodney Oppmann, Ohio 
B.A. 1965, Princeton University 
William Church Osborn, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University 
Thomas Churchill Palmer, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Howard University 
Thomas Gerald Parachini, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Michigan State University 
Louis Ira Parley, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, City College, New York 


Sherman Odell Parrett, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, University of 
Cincinnati 
Robert Nathan Pass, Rhode Island 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brown University 
Roger Allan Perkins, Maryland 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Fred Anderson Phelps, Virginia 
(With Honors ) 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Kenneth Roland Pike, New Jersey 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Cornell University 
William Joel Poltarak, New York 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Thomas Andrew Pursley III, New York 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 
John Chester Pyles III, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, M.B.A. 1966, Dartmouth 
College 
Gary G. Quintiere, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Lafayette College 
Richard Michael Resnik, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 
Joseph Michael Revesz, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. in E.E. 1965, Newark College 
of Engineering f 
Douglas George Robinson, Virginia 
(With Highest Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Washington 
Martin Howard Rogol, New York 
B.A. 1966, University of Cincinnati 
Michael Barry Rosenberg, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Stephen Charles Royer, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
David Rutstein, Pennsylvania 
(With Honors) 
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Frank Stanton Simons, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Colorado 
Thomas Michael Singman, District of 
Columbia 
(With Honors) 

B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Alfred August Siss, Jr., New Jersey 
B.A. 1966, Gettysburg College 
Richard Paul Slivka, Virginia 

(With Honors) 

B.S. 1966, Arizona State University 
Jerry Morgan Smedley, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, Indiana University 

Marshall Avrum Snider, Illinois 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Washington University 
Richard Ian Solomon, Michigan 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan 
Gerald Ira Sommer, New York 
B.A. 1966, American University 
Gaylin Gramse Soponis, Massachusetts 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Mount Holyoke College 
Mento Anthony Soponis, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Princeton University 
Virginia Ann Spiegel, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1966, Mount Holyoke College 
Thomas John Steich, Ohio 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Barry Gene Stien, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, Temple University 
Andrew Roy Stoller, New York 
B.S. 1966, Cornell University 
Peter Harry Stolzar, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, University of Rochester 
Seth Stopek, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Syracuse University 
Terrance E. Swanson, Maryland 
B.A. 1963, Coe College 
Dennis Elmo Talbert, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute 
Henry Willard Tarring I, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.Ch.E. 1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Dennis Howard Taylor, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Colgate University 


Martin Gibson Taylor III, Kentucky 
B.S. 1964, Eastern Kentucky University 
Bruce Jay Teck, District of Columbia 
B.S. 1957, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Lynn Evan Thomas, Idaho 
B.A. 1961, Idaho State University 
M.S. 1964, Boston University 
Ronald Irwin Tish, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 
Robert Max Tobias, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 
Wilson John Trombley, Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Fairfield University 
Thomas Adkins Turner, Jr., Georgia 
B.E.E. 1964, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 
Kenneth Richard Umans, New York 
B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
James Donald Vitarello, New York 
B.A. 1966, University of Toledo 
Douglas Alan Warshof, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Boston University 
George Daniel Webb II, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1965, Michigan State University 
Martin Howard Weisfuse, New York 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 


Kenneth Robert West, Maryland 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 

Stephen Hennington Whilden, California 
B.A. 1963, San Francisco State College 

Perry Albert White, Jr., Virginia 
B.A. 1966, Denison University 

Sherwood Skelton Willard, Connecticut 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 

John Franklin Wilson III, Virginia 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Colgate University 

John Harper Witmer, Jr., Maryland 

(With Honors) 
B.A. 1962, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Sue Anne Wolff, Ohio 
(With Honors) 
B.A. 1961, Trinity College, D.C. 
James Ralph Wright, Virginia 
(With Honors) 
B.S. 1966, Ohio State University 

Alexander B. Younger, District of 
Columbia 

(With Honors) Í 
B.A. 1965, University of Pennsylvania 

Ira Louis Zankel, New York 
B.A. 1966, Brooklyn College 

Louis Michael Zigman, Virginia 
(With Honors) 

B.S. 1966, New York University 


MASTER OF LAWS 


David Bender, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1961, Brown University 
LL.B. 1968, University of Pennsylvania 

Steven Leslie Briggerman, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1965, University of Chicago 
J.D. 1968, George Washington 
University 

Thomas Joseph Costa, Jr., New Jersey 
B.A. 1964, Roanoke College 
LL.B. 1967, Catholic University of 
America 

Joseph William Dellapenna, Virginia 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Michigan 
J.D. 1968, Detroit College of Law 

Marion Altus Fallwell, Virginia 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, Baylor 
University 

Gordon Barry Fields, Virginia 
B.A. 1962, Reed College 

LL.B. 1965, University of Oregon 


David Kesler Fromme, Kansas 
B.A. 1962, J.D. 1965, Washburn 
University of Topeka 

Richard Harold Gins, Maryland 
B.A. 1964, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
J.D. 1967, George Washington 
University 

Frank Davis Hill, Texas 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Oklahoma 
LL.B. 1966, University of Texas at 
Austin 

Roger Keith Hoover, New Jersey 
B.A. 1961, LL.B. 1964, Rutgers, the 
State University 

Richard Michael Horwood, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1962, Colgate University 
LL.B. 1965, University of 
Pennsylvania 


ones William Hyland, Virginia 
tg 1959, College of the Holy Cross 
E .B. 1962, Georgetown University 
wrence Levy, Virginia 
B 1963, University of Pennsylvania 
he B. 1966, Boston University 
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^f 1962, Florida State University 
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Roy Nerenberg, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Pennsylvania 
LL.B. 1962, Temple University 
Carlton Thomas Normand, Texas 
B.A. 1963, University of Texas at 
Austin 
LL.B. 1964, Baylor University 
Thomas William Reilly, Virginia 
B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1956, St. John's 
University, N.Y. 
Peter John Romeo, Virginia 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Georgetown 
University 
J.D. 1967, George Washington 
University 
James Garrett Tigner, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, New Mexico State 
University 
LL.B. 1965, Baylor University 
Matthew Joseph Wheeler, Jr., Illinois 
B.S. 1961, Loyola University, Ill. 
LL.B. 1964, John Marshall Law School 
Donald Ray Wilson, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, LL.B. 1964, University of 


Missouri 


MASTER OF COMPARATIVE LAW 


Norihiro Takeuchi, Japan 
-ip E 960, Tokyo University of 
Tre Studies, Japan 
TM. 1962, Hitotsubashi University 
apan # 


Oung Myint Tun, Virginia 


B.A. 1956, LL.B. 1960, Rangoon 
University, Burma 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


John Loui i 
n Luis Antonio de Passalacqua, Virginia 


International Law 


Dissertation- " 3 à 
issertation: A Study of Intervention in Public International Law 


B.A. 1961, University of Puerto Rico 


L ` : 
PE 1964, Catholic University of Puerto Rico 
^M. 1965, George Washington University 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Student Marshal: Michael William Rohrer 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Civil Engineering) 


lor . 
8¢ Hidalgo, Virginia 


Robert Joseph Keltie, Virginia 


(With Distinction) 


Robert Stephan Bugash, District of 
Columbia 
Harrison Powell Butturff, Virginia 
James Melbourne Chandler, Virginia 
Richard Michael Curtin, Virginia 
Matthew Storch DeMaria, Maryland 
William Valentine Goodell, Virginia 
Donald Lee Howard, Virginia 
George Christopher Kotsakis, Maryland 
John Paul Liebesny, Virginia 
John Edward McKeever, Maryland 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Electrical Engineering) 


Joseph Earl Nance, Virginia 

Philip Yoon-Lim Ong, District of 
Columbia 

Thomas Joseph Padgett, Maryland 

Michael William Rohrer, District of 
Columbia 

(With Distinction) 

Curtis Alan Schroeder, New York 

George Gregory Stellar, District of 
Columbia 

Donald Joseph Vespia, New York 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (Mechanical Engineering) 


Joseph Maughan Howell III, Virginia 
Louis Alexander Kouts, Virginia 
Yigal Pisetzky, District of Columbia 
Gary Lynn Poush, Virginia 


Roger Detre Rafler, Virginia 

Karen Sue Spindel, New Jersey 

Alexander Leslie Sutherland, Jr., 
New York 


MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


William Eugene Bigler, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, University of 
Maryland 

Frank Donald Brouse, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1961, Bucknell University 

Robert Roland Caron, Massachusetts 
B.S. 1961, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 

James Wilson Colby, Virginia 
B.S. in C.E. 1957, Norwich University 

Milton Paul Criswell, Maryland 
B.S. in C.E. 1953, University of 
Denver 

Robert Harrison Crosby, Maryland 
B.S. in Marine and Electrical 
Engineering 1961, Massachusetts 
Maritime Academy 

Kerin Lee Dryden, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1958, University of 
Kansas 

Arthur Burchell Follansbee, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Northeastern University 

James Christopher Fowlkes, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1958, West Virginia 
University 

Owen Edward Jackson, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Howard University 

Donald Edward Jamison, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1957, University of 
Miami 

Jayward Harold Margolis, Pennsylvania 
B.S. in LE. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 

Donald Jack Martin, Maryland 

B.M.E. 1962, Cornell University 


Thomas Wesley Mason, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1961, University of Kansas 
Paul Francis McCaul, California 
B.E.E. 1962, New York University 
J.D. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Jack Louis McGee, Maryland 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Melvin Leon Moore, West Germany 
B.S. 1962, University of Oklahoma 
James David Morrell, Virginia 
B.S. in E.E. 1962, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute 
Francis Joseph O'Brimski, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
Kenneth Otto Olsen, Maryland 
M.E. 1960, Stevens Institute of 
Technology 
Paul Carl Rinderle, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1959, Gannon College 
Richard Lawrence Rumble, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1959, University of Virginia 
Harry Robert Sauberman, Virginia 4 
B.A. 1961, B.E.E. 1961, M.E.E. 196^ 
New York University 
Alfred Rudolf Schuler, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1962, M.E.E. 1963, Ph. 
University of Pennsylvania 
Marc Jay Selig, Maryland l n 
B.S. in E.E. 1959, Fairleigh Dickenso 
University 
Mohindar Iqbal Singh, India 2 
B.S. in M.E. 1962, Howard Univers 


p. 1965: 


ity 


YU Wray Sumney, Maryland 
LS M 2 Is i à 
College Washington and Jefferson 


Jack Ronald Warner, District of 


Columbia 
B.S. 1959, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


a rence James Arena, Maryland 
S. in E.E. 1960, Newark C 
MS ewark College of 
orge Ignacio Auñón, Virginia 
- in Engr. 1967, George 
T ashington University 
Py Claire Carlson, Maryland 
. t i i j 
oot University of South 
B . 
tà in E.E. 1961, University of Iowa 
> sane Casey, Virginia 
E 1957, University of Illinois 
EM Lawrence Clark, Maryland 
S. 1964, North Carolina State 
" niversity at Raleigh 
^ Leonard Duda, Maryland 
U . in M.E. 1963, Pennsylvania State 
University 
n " Feil, Maryland 
S. in E.E. 1964, P ic Insti 
of oru olytechnic Institute 
rr Gems, Virginia 
Rope em 1962, City College, New York 
c^ —- Haddad, France 
Oo" 1966, University of Paris, 
Pat Bryan Hamm, Virginia 
v. in Engr. 1966, George Washington 
E iversity 
15s Walter Johnson, Jr., District of 
B lumbia 
ine" 1963, Howard University 
B “rg Warren Klare, Virginia 
~ (E.E.) 1968, George Washington 
Rog Versity : 
Ther Klungle, Virginia 
Milton — University of Michigan 
BS i anie] Kowalewski, Jr., Maryland 
Russell “a Loyola College 
yce Kulp, Sr., Maryland 


So 


-M.E. 1950, Ge "did 
g Univenity , George Washington 
ald Michael McDonald, Maryland 


Institute 957, Rensselaer Polytechnic 


Joseph William Miller, Jr., Maryland 
B.E.E. 1964, University of Florida 
Edward Ray Murray, District of 
Columbia 
B.S. ( M.E.) 1967, George Washington 
University 
Walter Oechslein, Maryland 
B.S. in M.E. 1964, University of 
Wisconsin 
Abraham S. Pollack, Maryland 
B.S. 1947, City College, New York 
Thomas Leo Robertson, Jr., Maryland 
B.C.S. 1943, Southeastern University 
B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Rodolfo Ramiro Rodriguez, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, University of Miami 
Walter Charles Roehr, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1961, City College, New York 
Stephen Roman, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1966, Hofstra University 
Lawrence Arthur Sames, Maryland 
B.S. 1966, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Alfred Lester Seivold, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
Sethu Sekhar, India 
B.S. (M.E.) 1967, George Washington 
University 
Jennings Thomas Smith, Maryland 
B.S. in E.E. 1963, Utah State 
University of Agriculture and 
Applied Science 
William Dean Smith, Maryland 
B.S. 1964, Purdue University 
Patrick John Steen, Maryland 
B.E.E. 1964, City College, New York 
Frissell Clifton Walker, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, Hampton Institute 
James Harley Worthen, Virginia 
B.E.E. 1959, Ohio State University 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN ENGINEERING 
Faith Rawdon-Smith Neel, District of 


Columbia 


B.E.E. 1963, George Washington 


University 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 


Steven Edward Bollt, Maryland 
Operations Research 
Dissertation: A Guerrilla Economics and Logistics Model 
B.S., M.S. 1964, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Michael Chi, Virginia 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: Eigenvalue Problem Involving a Domain of Arbitrary Shape 
B.S. in C.E. 1946, University of Tientsin, China 
M.S. 1949, Louisiana State University 


Jimmie Joe Logan, Virginia 
Computer Science 
Dissertation: Generalized Information System Modeling 
B.S. in E.E. 1952, M.S. in E.E. 1954, Southern Methodist University 


Ashton James Parris, District of Columbia 
Medical Engineering 
Dissertation: A Cybernetic Translator System for the Physically Handicapped 
B.S. in E.E. 1961, M.S. 1965, Howard University 


Dillon Foster Scofield, Ohio 
Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 
Dissertation: Self-consistent Many-OPW Cohesive Energy, Lattice Constan 
Compressibility of Aluminum 
B.S. (Engr.Sc.) 1965, M.S. 1966, George Washington University 


t, and 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Student Marshal: Priscilla Ann Studholme 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Karen Abrams, Rhode Island Deborah Dahl Dodge, Virginia 

English Elementary Education 
Linda Ann Bartlett, District of Columbia (With Distinction) 

English Gail Roberta Domin, New York 
Donna Lynn Belkin, New Jersey Elementary Education 

Elementary Education Ann Dorenter, New Jersey 
Janet Linda Berens, New York Social Studies 

Elementary Education Carol Beth Ducas, New York 
Juliette Barbara Brown, Connecticut Social Studies 

English Dawn Brill Duqués, Virginia 
Jacqueline Enid Burris, New York Elementary Education 

Elementary Education Susan Joan Franklin, New York 
Mary Ellen Cronin, New Jersey Elementary Education 

English Ronnee Susan Fried, New York 
Maxine Davidowitz, New Jersey Elementary Education 

Art Linda Muriel Galer, Massachusetts 
Claudia Dintenfass, New York English 

Speech and Drama Tillie Carol Garfinkel, Maryland 


Elementary Education 


Katherine Ellen Gartland, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
. (With Distinction) 

Sandra Jean Gillmore, Maryland 
English ; 
Pamela Renée Gindin, New Jersey 

English 1 
Barbara Gail Ginsberg, Maryland 
. History Á : 
Susan Goldstein, District of Columbia 
E lementary Education 
Marjorie Nan Gorodko, New Jersey 
History 
Bonnie Marcia Green, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
E (With Distinction) 
llen Anne Green, Pennsylvania 
English 7 
4 drienne Frances Gruber, Maryland 
. French 
aren Ann Gruber, New Jersey 
L Elementary Education — 
ouise Gaye Heller, New York 
Elementary Education 
usan Hendlin, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
usan Belle Hurwitz, District of 
Columbia 
Ei Elementary Education 
gene Tuttle Klein, Virginia 
Mathematics 
-ora Sue Krafchik, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
arilyn Kron, New Jersey 
E Elementary Education 
urie Carol Lasker, New Jersey 
k: Social Studies > 
atherine Louise Laub, Delaware 
Bis Social Studies 
ilen Faith Limmer, New York 
ia emt Education 
Ann Luca, New York 
p. History 
amela Ann Maida, New Jersey 
" Elementary Education ` 
àrcia Nancy Mandl, Virginia 
" . lementary Education 
arcella Ann Massie, Virginia 
B English 
"IZabeth Ann McCarthy, New Jersey 
M ,' Clementary Education 
“Yanne Mosorjak, Pennsylvania 
Art Y 


M 


Ma 
Ma ja 
Ty Louise Moxness, Pennsylvania 


Elementary Education 


Barbara Evelyn Mulliken, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


Diana Edith Munk, District of Columbia 


Dance 


Sharon Jacqueline Nussbaum, New Jersey 


French 
Josephine Drinkwine Pida, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
(With Distinction) 
Lauren Mary Reed, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Elizabeth Anne Rice, New Hampshire 
Elementary Education 
Ruth Ann Rice, Maryland 
Spanish (With Distinction) 
Patti Cargill Richards, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Laura Ann Ries, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 
Susan Priscilla Robinette, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Lillian Herron Rohrer, District of 
Columbia 
French 
Ann Linda Rose, New York 
Social Studies 
Isabel Elise Rose, Pennsylvania 
English 
Joan Ellen Rosenstock, New York 
Elementary Education 
Mara Beth Ross, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Jane Rae Rostov, Virginia 
English 
Sally Anne Samaras, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Phyllis Lee Schiller, New York 
Elementary Education 
Judith Margaret Schmidt, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Susan Hope Schraub, New York 
Elementary Education 
Sandra Lynn Schreiber, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
Martha Sue Schulman, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 
Susan Beth Schwartz, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
Glen Ray Simmons, District of Columbia 
Mathematics 
Patricia Anne Snead, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
Gene Martha Solomon, New Jersey 
Social Studies 


Linda Marion Strauss, Connecticut 
French 

Priscilla Ann Studholme, Virginia 
English (With Distinction ) 

Frances Ann Stutz, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 

Karen Faye Tankel, New Jersey 
Elementary Education 

Joan Ellen Tinley, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Greta Jeanette Townsend, Maryland 
Business Education 

Sharyn Elaine Walman, Virginia 
Elementary Education 


Carole Beth Wasserstein, New York 
Elementary Education 

Leslie Joan Weiskopf, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Ellen Weitz, New York 
Elementary Education 

Bryn Lois Wolinitz, New York 
Elementary Education 

Judith Susan Zemsky, New York 
Social Studies 

Beverly Elaine Zigman, Virginia 
Elementary Education 

Carol Laurie Zimmer, District of 

Columbia 

Elementary Education 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Susan Lee Braun, Missouri 

Charles Richard Campbell, District of 
Columbia 

Edwin Howard Herrick, Jr., Ohio 


Maureen Else Lang, New Jersey 
Gary Walter Miller, Virginia 
Bernard Lee Swain, Virginia 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Daryl Manley Allman, Virginia 
Higher Education 
B.S. 1958, Oregon State University 
Leslie Ann Backus, New York 
Reading 
B.S. in Ed. 1966, Wheelock College 
Anne Gibson Bair, Maryland 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1967, College of William and 
Mary 
Constance Wilkins Bataller, Virginia 
Curriculum 
B.A. in Ed. 1964, University of Florida 
Susan Snow Behlmar, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, California State College at 
Los Angeles 
Franklin James Beto, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. 1958, Salem College, W.Va. 
Berta Felisa Biritos, Virginia 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.S. 1960, Madison College 
Virginia Lowe Borella, New York 
Special Education 
B.S. 1966, State University of New 
York, College at Oneonta 
Claudia Smith Boswell, Virginia 
Early Childhood Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1955, George Washington 
University 


Daphne Dion Bretz, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1958, Sacramento State College 
Leonard Harry Brody, Maryland 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Susan Lederman Brown, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.A. 1965, New York University 
David Benjamin Budd, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1958, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
David Vernon Burket, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, Lycoming College 
Celeste Wilson Burton, District of 
Columbia 
Reading 
B.S. 1953, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Gloria Sebastian Butland, District of 
Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1962, George Washington 
University 
Holt Fairfield Butt IV, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1957, University of the South 


James Aelford Cabbagestalk, District of 


Columbia 
Guidance 


B.A. 1952, South Carolina State College 


Michael Angelo Cavanaugh, Texas 
Guidance , 
B.A. 1934, Loras College 
David Cole Chalfant, Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
E B.A. 1963, Roanoke College 
enneth Maynard Chapman, Virginia 
Adult Education 
B.S. in C h.E. 1961, Massachusetts 
* Institute of Technology 
rancis Joseph Chiasson, District of 
Columbia 
Adult Education 


B.A. 1955, Assumption College, Mass. 


Phyllis Kuhl Chittenden, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1958, West Virginia Wesleyan 
College i 
Gladys Marie Clark, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
EN 1957, Howard University 
erman Cobb, Jr., District of Columbia 
" Elementary Administration 
S. in Ed. 1955, Winston-Salem State 
. College 
Theodore Paul Colna, Virginia 
4 Physical Education 
€ in P.E. 1959, George Washington 
E University 
:lizabeth Wells Conrad, District of 
Columbia 
E Rehabilitation Counseling 
A. 1946, George Washington 
po niversity 
rothy Woodward Cresswell, Maryland 
i Rehabilitation Counseling 
3.A. in Ed. 1944, University of 
. Mississippi x 
arolyn Joy ce Croom, Virginia 
P Guidance 
: S. 1955, East Carolina University 
4 Ster Bryant Croom, Virginia 
B IT Education 
Will » 1955, East Carolina University 
‘tam Bedford Dalton, District of 
Columbia 
" aT Administration 
P 1955, Morgan State College 
p Y oung Dav is, District of Columbia 
T pecial Education 
^ . 1955, District of Columbia 
eachers College 


Marjorie LaVerne Davis, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1961, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Mildred Maxine Davis, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1949, Howard University 
Mina Brown Dulcan, District of Columbia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1943, George Washington 
University 
Julie Alderson Durkin, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Charles Philip Dusterhoff, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Jerome Howard Edwards, Jr., District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1954, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
LeRoy Edwards, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1959, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Barbara Elaine Feldherr, New York 
Human Growth and Development 
B.S. 1968, Long Island University 
Eileen Winn Fenrich, New Jersey 
Student Personnel Work in Higher 
Education 
B.A. 1964, Bowling Green State 
University 
Barbara Sharon Feuer, 
Special Education 
B.A. 1967, Hunter College 
Wendy Lynn Fields, New York 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Thomas Geary Fisher, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1959, University of Maryland 
Joan McDougall Flood, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1958, Scripps College 
Elizabeth Wollaston Forbes, Virginia 
Human Growth and Development 
B.S. 1968, Madison College 


New York 


Nancy Meade Ford, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1951, University of 
Nebraska 
Greta Pearl Forsman, Virginia 
Secondary Education 


B.A. in Ed. 1963, George Washington 


University 
Katherine Louise Foti, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1955, Concord College 
Marinda Hall Gaskins, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1952, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
John Joseph Gearrity, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1966, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Yolanda Valencia Glower, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1968, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Jean Victoria Goldenberg, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1967, University of 
Nebraska 
Nathalie Ann Goldensohn, District of 
Columbia 
Philosophy of Education 
B.A. 1968, Brooklyn College 
Caroline Gage Gott, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. 1966, Weber State College 
Robert Wallace Graham III, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1961, College of the Holy Cross 
Aline Bohm Greif, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. 1967, University of Pittsburgh 
Sarah Lance Griggs, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1944, Duke University 
Enid Gross, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Hunter College 


Lynne Gayle Gross, District of Columbia 


Special Education 
B.A. 1968, Tufts University 


Albert Joseph Grover, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Health Ed. 1955, Slippery 
Rock State College 
Erleen Hatch Hall, District of Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1946, University of Minnesota 
Ann McBirney Hardwick, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1964, Westhampton College 
Beatrice Jo-Ann Harkleroad, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1968, George Washington 
University 
John Kenneth Hart, Virginia 
Employee Development 
B.A. 1950, College of Wooster 
Mary Elizabeth Havard, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1943, Temple University 
Stanley Laverne Havens, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1953, Lock Haven State 
College , 
Thomas Michael Hawkins, Jr., Virginia 
Secondary Administration 
B.S. in P.E. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Patrick John Hennigan, Pennsylvania 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1967, Catholic University of 
America 
Patricia Ann Henry, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1963, Spelman College 
Judy Uhl Holcomb, Virginia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Nursing 1964, Ohio State 
University 
Marita Smith Holden, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1957, Roanoke College 
Sallie Maury Holzberg, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Charles Jay Humphries, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Jean Johnson Jackson, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration. 
B.S. 1957, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


Sandra Augus 
gusta Jacobs, Distri 
tms s, District of 
$ so Administration 
-A. in Ed. 1966, G i 
University seorge Washington 
arbara Hermlin 
g Johnson, Maryland 
i heres Education ae 
A. 1963, University inoi 
" sity of Illino 
Geraldine Leiko Kawakami, Hawaii 
€ ue Education 
5. = De. et ig < of Hawaii 
anklin Kegley, Distric 
heres gley, District of 
. Guidance 
A. 1966, Getty. 
J a " ysburg Colle 
ames Brooke Kessler, Mei 
B PM Education 
„>. 1962, Universi 
R 1 ity of Maryland 
Tederick Leonard King, Maryland 
» Guidance 
S. in Ed. 1961, C. 
College, oe , Central State 
“arjorie Ann Knutson, Virginia 
Physical Education 
"x 1957, Luther College 
c District of Columbia 
udent Personnel Work in Hi 
. Education BP rae 
TS DPA Princeton University 
inm. A, 1934, Harvard University 
Lee Kramer, New York 
Special Education 
2 1968, American University 
pene Lewis, Pennsylvania 
ls ey Administration 
allege . 1963, Cheyney State 
le Ruth Lewis, District of Columbia 
. Reading 
rie adm Howard University 
ranch Lightfoot, Maryland 
$ TN UM Administration 
"Hn um Hampton Institute 
John A 57, Bowie State College 
p Lloyd, Maryland 
^ ementary Administration 
St - in Ed. 1950, Shippensburg 
aere College 
Ph Loewe, Jr., Maryland 
ndary Administrati 
B. . iministration 
TS 1958, District of Columbia 
Milde chers College 
~a Cecelia Love, Maryland 
pecial Education 


BS. i 
* In Phar. 1949, Howard University 


Judi 


Nell 


J 


Raymond Stuart Lowry, Maryland 
Employee Development 
B.A. 1951, University of Southern 
California 
Alice Davison Luckey, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, West Virginia State 
College 
Charles Estep Martin, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1962, West Virginia 
University 
Greta Juanita Maturo, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in Com. 1957, University of 
Kentucky 
Juanita Levan Mayer, District of 
Columbia 
Adult Education 
B.A. 1961, American University 
Robert Earl Meyer, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Sharon Lee Michael, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1968, University of Rochester 
Eula Mallette Miller, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1953, Bennett College, N.C. 
Laurel Eris Miller, Virginia 
Reading 
B.S. 1962, Butler University 
Cynthia Martha Moutsinas, New York 
Philosophy of Education 
B.A. 1967, Queens College, N.Y. 
Jean Elizabeth Mowry, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1966, Florida At 
Francis Joseph Murphy, 
Guidance 
B.S. 1966, University of Scranton 
Robert Murray Nugent, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Carleen Marie Payne, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. 1963, Boston College 
Dene Adele Taylor Pendleton, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.Mus.Ed. 1958, Howard University 


lantic University 
Pennsylvania 


Margaret Josephine Phillips, Ohio 
Special Education 
B.S. 1965, Bowling Green State 
University 
Barbara Lynn Plott, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. in H.E. 1963, University of 
Delaware 
Frances Miller Plummer, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1961, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Robert Dean Powell, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1960, Salisbury State College 
Barbara Wood Reamer, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1939, Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania 
Jeffrey William Richards, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.A. 1965, University of Scranton 
Mary Blair Saunders, Virginia 
Curriculum 
B.A. 1945, University of Arkansas 
Herman Adolph Schiemer, Jr., Maryland 
Elementary Administration 
B.A. 1965, Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania 
Laura Jeanne Schultz, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1968, St. Joseph College, Md. 
Martha Jane Schurman, New York 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Bucknell University 
William Randolph Scott, Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.A. 1957, Marshall University 
Portia Coleman Shields, Maryland 
Reading 
B.S. 1960, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Susan Gail Singer, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, Southampton College of 
Long Island University 
Alvin Eugene Smith, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1959, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 


Myra Powell Spriggs, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1955, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Edith Brown Sterrett, Virginia 
Rehabilitation Counseling 
B.A. 1943, Radcliffe College 
Linda Adele Swide, Maryland 
Special Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1968, State College at 
Fitchburg 
Virginia Lee Tegtmeyer, District of 
Columbia 
Guidance 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 
Helen Wood Turner, District of 
Columbia 
Special Education 
B.S. 1955, Bowie State College 
Gloria Joan Tyler, District of Columbia 
Guidance 
B.S. in Ed. 1964, Winston-Salem 
State College 
M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Joan Nancy Vorobey, Virginia 
Special Education 
B.A. 1949, George Washington 
University 
Charles Leroy Wade, Jr., Maryland 
Physical Education 
B.S. 1965, Murray State University _ 
Jeannette McDaniel Washington, District 
of Columbia 
Elementary Administration 
B.S. 1954, District of Columbia 
Teachers College 
Margaret Loomis Weaver, Maryland 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1944, Radcliffe College 
Hensley Williams, Tennessee 
Secondary Education 
B.S. 1941, U.S. Naval Academy 
June Mignogna Winter, Virginia 
Secondary Education 
B.A. 1957, Vassar College 
Ellis Bowman Wisler, Jr., Virginia 
Physical Education 
B.S. in P.E. 1961, George Washington 
University 
Robert Hall Young, Maryland 
Guidance 
B.S. 1952, Slippery Rock State College 


Helen Kathryn Applegate, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1958, Smith College 
Jean Blaney Bahr, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State 
: University 
Sandra Anne Benedetti, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, College of Mount 
St. Vincent 
Elka Razel Booth, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1961, University of Texas at 
Austin ) 
Mary Carolyn Boswell, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Ann Tzonetakos Chicklis, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.S. in Ed. 1947, State College at 
Salem 
Rosemary Kathryn Conley, District of 
Columbia : 
Elementary Education 
LA^. 1965, University of Missouri 
arguerite Bozarth Davis, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1953, College of William and 
Mary 
Roberta Carter Dawson, New Jersey 
Elementary Education y 
B.A. 1968, Rutgers, the State 
University 
RoseMarie Lucy DiGregorio, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, College of Mount 
" St. Vincent 
nn Wright Dinwiddie, Massachusetts 
Elementary Education 
IA. 1967, Skidmore College 
ary Carol Dzurko, Pennsylvania 
n Elementary Education 
^ A, 1968, University of Pittsburgh 
aire Goldner, Maryland 
Š Elementary Education 
Ch -A. 1947, Hunter College 
arlotte Reed Hall, Maryland 
: Elementary Education 
-A. 1955, Hood College 
elga Monica Havelka, Virginia 
B Elementary Education 
A, 1967, George Washington 
niversity 


MASTER OF ARTS IN TEACHING 


Paula Jean Johrde, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.F.A. 1968, Ithaca College 
Mary Melanie Joseph, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, College of Mount 
St. Vincent 
Brenda Jane Lee, Pennsylvania 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, Western College for 
Women 
Rosemarie Therese Litterio, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, Chestnut Hill College 
Ronnild Anne MacDonald, District of 
Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Tobie Gail Meisel, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1966, Miami University 
Keith Lee Miller, District of Columbia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Elizabeth Lehmann Nissen, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, MacMurray College 
Karen Prudence Prah, Indiana 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, Western College for 
Women 
Alice Jeung Shih, Maryland 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, Bowie State College 
Barbara Ann Smith, Rhode Island 
Elementary Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Rhode Island 
Janet Ann Spadola, New York 
Elementary Education 
B.A. 1968, LeMoyne College 
Jency Evelyn Taliaferro, Virginia 
Elementary Education 
B.B.A. 1952, Southern Methodist 
University 
Marilynne Nora Williams, Maryland 


Elementary Education 
B.A. 1967, University of Maryland 


EDUCATION SPECIALIST 
Juanita Wormley Braddock, District Donald Frank Hall, Maryland 
of Columbia Special Education 
Special Education B.A. 1953, University of New Mexico 
B.S. 1956, District of Columbia M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 


Teachers College 


University 


M.A. in Ed. 1960, George Washington Betty Rigsby Howard, District of 


University Columbia 
Lucy Mae Conwell, District of Columbia Special Education 
Elementary Administration B.A. in Ed. 1966, M.A. in Ed. 1967, 
B.S. in Ed. 1957, Elizabeth City George Washington University 
State College Joseph Anthony Monte, Maryland 
M.A. in Ed. 1966, George Washington Secondary Administration 
University B.S. 1960, St. Joseph's College, Pa. 
James Jimmy Cunningham, District of M.A. in Ed. 1965, George Washington 
Columbia University 
Guidance 


B.S. in Ed. 1964, Virginia State 


College 


M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington 


University 


DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


John Leo Beamer, Maryland 
Elementary Administration 


Dissertation: 


The Relationship of Administrative Leadership Practices 10 


Teacher Morale in the Public Elementary Schools of Charles County, Maryla 
B.S. in Ed. 1954, Ed.M. 1960, Kent State University 


Clarence Napoleon Blake, Maryland 
Adult Education 
Dissertation: A Descriptive Analysis of the Adult Education Methodology and 
the Nonthreatening Approach to Adult Education as Practiced by the Institute 
of Lifetime Learning, Washington, D.C. 
B.S. 1952, Wayne State University 
M.A. 1960, Gonzaga University 


Jackson Hayden Dellastatious, Maryland 
Administration and Supervision 
Dissertation: 4 Study of Practices and Procedures Used in the Recruitment and 
Selection of Teachers for the Public Schools in the State of Maryland 
B.S. 1961, Pennsylvania State University 
Ed.M. 1963, American University 


Elizabeth Mason Finlayson, New York 
Guidance and Counseling 
Dissertation: The Wife of the Army Officer: Her Academic and Career Prep® 
ration and Her Current Employment and Volunteer Services 
B.S. 1941, M.S. 1943, University of Wisconsin 


Charles Francis Forst, Maryland 


Curriculum 


Dissertation: A Survey of the Status of Middle Schools in the County System’ 
of the State of Maryland as Related to Junior High Schools within the State 
B.S. in Ed. 1950, Shippensburg State College 


M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washington University 


Ann Christina Gross, Maryland 
Curriculum , : i TET Ka 
Dissertation: A Study of the Relationships of High cs 1968, High rrt 
to the Occupational and Educational Choices of the June, 1968, High | 
Graduates of Prince Georges County, Maryland 

B.S. 1955, University of Maryland , s 
M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 

Marilyn Vickman Lichtman, District of Columbia 
Research and Evaluation AnA PaP } 
Dissertation: Intelligence, Creativity, and Language: dn am 
Interrelationships of Three Variables among Preschool, Disadvantag 
Children udi ea 

B.A. in Ed. 1959, M.A. in Ed. 1962, George Washington Universit) 

Walter Edward Lowe, Sr., Virginia 
Administration and Supervision S 
Dissertation: A Study of the Relationship betwee led i 
the Reading Performance of Negro Students Enrolled ir 
Caroline County, Virginia 

B.S. 1939, Virginia State College tay" 
M.A. in Ed. 1967, George Washington University 
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Dissertation: An Investigation of th y 
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. > - , : H de 7 

M.A. in Ed. 1961, George Washington University 


Edward Peter Oliver, Virginia 
Philosophy of Education : 
Dissertation: Philosophic Confrontations 4 . 
B.S. 1955, M.A. in Ed. 1963, East Carolina University 
Edwin Fusaichi Sasaki, Maryland 
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Dissertation: The Existential Attitude: A Factor in College pect SY 
B.A. in Med.S. 1960, M.A. in Ed. 1963, University of Michig 
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of Selected Aspects of the Public Schools of Prince William County s 
B.S. 1950, District of Columbia Teachers College 
M.A. in Ed. 1963, George Washington University 


Michael Clinton Wilson, Maryland 
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Dissertation: Graphic Arts Education in the Public Secondary Sch f 


land 
B.S. 1964, Ed.M. 1967, University of Maryland 


George Thomas Yungman, Virginia 
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Dissertation: An Experimental Comparison 
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Karen Benson Stephens, Virginia 
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James Crawford Tilley, Connecticut 
Business Administration 

Thomas Sheldon Tubbs, Maryland 
Business Administration 

Elena Vigilante, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 

Robert Peter Wason, Maryland 
International Business 

Joel Alan Wasserstein, New York 
Business Administration 

Michael Patrick White, Virginia 
Business Administration 

Jon Lewis Zimmerman, New York 
Business Administration 


IN GENERAL STUDIES 


James Lonelle Mashburn, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Francis Joseph Murphy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Paul Albert O'Hop, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 


Duane Ernest Potter, Washington 


Business Administration 


Harry Underwood Potter, Virginia 


Business Administration 


Paul Titus Ray, Maryland 


Business Administration 


Richard Dale Reynolds, Maryland 


Business Administration 


James Robert Ruppe, Virginia 


Business Administration 


George Peter Sotos, Virginia 


Business Administration 


Richard Benjamin Taylor, Virginia 


Business Administration 


Robert Emerson Taylor, Virginia 


Business Administration 


Stanley Vordale Titterud, California 


Business Administration 


Robert Joseph Wells, Virginia 


Business Administration 


Richard Lee Wentworth, Maryland 
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Raymond Clarence Jacobs, Virginia 
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B.A. 1964, Louisiana State University 


Bessie Rita Koubele, District of 
Columbia 
Personnel Administration 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Harry Carl Taylor, Indiana 
Public Administration 
B.A. 1967, West Virginia University 


Ann Elisabeth Webster, Maryland 


Personnel Administration 
B.A. 1950, Smith College 


Barry Judson White, Maryland 


Public Administration 
B.A. 1957, University of California, 
Los Angeles 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


John Joseph Adair, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, Duquesne 
University 
Michael J. Alexander, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Union College, Ky. 
Samuel Beverly Allen, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1951, University of Colorado 
Robert Craig Armstrong, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Harry Hodges Arnold, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1954, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Robert Ely Baer, Jr., West Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1960, West Virginia University 
Howard Glenn Balogh, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, Youngstown University 
John Robert Bender, New York 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1965, Fairfield University 
George Barry Bernstein, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Dennis Clair Biddinger, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1962, Bowling Green 
State University 
George Benedict Bower, Virginia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1956, King's College, Pa. 
Robert Lawrence Brandt, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1967, Carthage College 
George Hendrick Brown, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1953, Lafayette College 


Harlan James Brown, Virginia 
Business Administration 
Met.Engr. 1957, Colorado School of 
Mines 
James Wilbur Brown, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, Ball State University 
James Einar Jensen Brunsgaard, Jr., 
Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State 
University 
John Joseph Buckley, Jr., Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Kenyon College 
David Lehmann Burka, District of 
Columbia 
Accounting 
B.S. 1963, Miami University 
Marion Gordon Busby, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1957, University of Michigan 
John Henry Cain, Massachusetts 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1965, Long Island University 
John Thomas Carlisle, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1959, David Lipscomb College 
Bryan Lester Clark, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1954, Virginia Commonwealth 
University 
Donna Devine Collins, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1962, Trinity College, D.C. 
John Sanderson Cramer, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A 1964, Adelphi University 
Lee Duane Crane, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1958, St. Cloud State College 
Ralph Edgar Cross, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, Florida State University 


James Dethlef Dethlefsen, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, Gettysburg College 
John Walter Dierks, Virginia 3 
Business Administration 
: B.A. 1954, Roanoke College 
Carl David Divelbiss, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1957, Central Washington State 
College , 
Ruby Mae DuBois, Missouri 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, Indiana University 
Robert Watson Elliott, New York 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1966, University of Toledo 
Bernon Reneld Erickson, Maryland 
Business Administration - 
De 1964, Chapman College 
Martha Oleta Fisher, Georgia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, University of 
Georgia j 
Patrick Edward Galbraith, Virginia 
Business Administration S 
B.C.S. 1958, Seattle University 
Gerald Francis Gallagher, Pennsylvania 
Business Administration 
B. Gen. Ed. 1966, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha j 
Martin Gans, New York 
Health Care Administration 
^ B.A. 1956, Hunter College 
ames Joseph Gillece, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1959, Drexel Institute of 
. Technology 
Stanley Alan Glassman, New York 
Health Care Administration 
; BS. 1966, New York University 
€an-Pierre Claude Gouirand, France 
International Business 
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Columbia $ 
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B.S. 1943, Georgia Institute of 
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Billy Don Gwartney, Oklahoma 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1967, Oklahoma Baptist University 
Martin Allen Hadelman, Connecticut 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1964, University of Connecticut 
William Scott Haight, New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
John James Hampton, Florida 
International Business 
B.A. 1964, Stetson University 
Gerald Anthony Hawickhorst, Missouri 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, Parks College 
Harry Lynn Hazlett, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ind. Mgt. 1958, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 
Gerard Farrell Hewitt, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, University of Maryland 
John William Holbrook, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1963, LaSalle College 
Byron M. Irwin, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Drew University 
George Edgar Jones, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1955, University of Mississippi 
Philip Clark Jones, District of Columbia 
International Business 
B.A. 1967, West Virginia University 
Arthur Sheldon Kaplan, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Upsala College 
Marjorie Emeneau Karlsen, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, Cardinal Cushing College 
Roy Glenn Kidwell, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Maryland 
Kevin Carey Kirwan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1959, Tufts University 
Leo Koehler, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1961, Midwestern University 
John Robert Kopicki, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1965, King’s College, Pa. 
James Edward Lewis, Pennsylvania 
International Business 
B.B.A. 1968, George Washington 


University 
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William Wayne Lohr, Virginia 
International Business 
B.S. 1962, Wayne State University 
Fred Joseph Lokay, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1956, Lehigh University 
Donald Joseph McCarthy, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1953, Carroll College, Mont. 
Robert Paul McDonald, Connecticut 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, Providence College 
John Luke McGuinness, Jr., Connecticut 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, University of Notre Dame 
Laurence Richard Medlin, Florida 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Military Academy 
James Edward Meyer, Ohio 
Business Administration 
B.S. in Ind. Mgt. 1965, Georgia 
Institute of Technology 
David Lee Morse, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1957, University of 
Missouri 
William Stephens Muenster, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
Horace Willard Murphy, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, Atlantic Union College 
John Eugene Nolan, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
Sister Mary Clare Nolan, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in Nursing 1963, St. Louis 
University 
Donald Norman Nopper, Ohio 
Business Administration 
Ph.B. 1959, University of Detroit 
Arthur Bernard O’Connell, Connecticut 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1955, Trinity College, Conn. 
Sister Mary Kevin O'Malley, Maryland 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1965, St. Joseph’s College, Ind. 
Donald Eugene Orleans, New Jersey 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1960, University of Colorado 
William Polson Page, Tennessee 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald Edward Painter, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1960, Ohio University 


Albert Peacock, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Harold Bernard Peek, New Jersey 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, Bowling Green State 
University 
Gary Randolph Pelphrey, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 
William Paul Penney, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1952, State University of New 
York, Maritime College 
William Egbert Powell, Jr., Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1959, U.S. Naval Academy 
George Daniel Pozgar, Florida 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Barrington College 
William John Prutting, District of 
Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1966, Georgetown 
University 
William Alden Puckett, Illinois 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg 
Robert Paul Randall, California 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1961, San Francisco State College 
Henry Reichman, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, Hofstra University 
Thomas Edward Ringwood, Jr., Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Frada Rothstein, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Alfred University 
Stephen Clifford Rupp, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. in B.A. 1964, Marietta College 
Edward Worthington Samuell, Jr., 
Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Military Academy 
M.A. 1952, American University at 
Beirut 
John Louis Schmidt, Jr., New York 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Military Academy 


Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1952, University of Maryland 
Daniel Michael Sheridan, Montana 

Business Administration 
B.A. 1967, Seattle University 
Andrew Morris Sherling, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1956, University of Maryland 
Robert George Shouldice, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Lycoming College 
James William Henry Sigel, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
Charles Edward Smith, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1963, Bates College 
ames Wilbur Smith, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1938, University of Houston 
Jan Forrest Smith, Maine 
Business Administration 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Cwi Steiman, District of Columbia 
International Business 
B.A. 1966, George Washington 
University 
John Arthur Stockman, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A, 1967, University of Maryland 
William Vincent Streicher, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1951, Rutgers, the State University 
*rnace Malvin Symm, Virginia 
Business Administration 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 
‘dwin Henry Thorpe, Jr., Texas 
Business Administration 
. B.B.A. 1958, Texas A&M University 
Clark Dorsey Todd, Jr., Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1963, Marshall University 
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Portland 
Lavon Dale Vannier, District of Columbia 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1963, University of Georgia 
Rafael Vigil, Florida 
International Business 
B.S. 1962, University of Maryland 
Frederick John von Batchelder, Maryland 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1968, George Washington 
University 
Thurman Watts, Illinois 
Business Administration 
B.B.A. 1958, Marshall University 
Elliot Jay Weinberg, New York 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1966, Hobart College 
Kenneth Willard Wood, Virginia 
Health Care Administration 
B.S. 1966, Mars Hill College 
Allen Oliver Woods, Michigan 
Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1967, George Washington 
University 
Donald David Woods, Pennsylvania 
Health Care Administration 
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Ruby Ruth Young, Maryland 
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B.S. 1963, Berea College 
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Neubar Kamalian, District of Columbia 
B.S. in M.E. 1959, University of 
Wisconsin 

Lawrence Levinson, Maryland 
B.A. 1961, Hunter College 

William Roger McGrann, Maryland 
B.S. 1959, St. John's University, 
Minnesota 
J.D. 1964, University of Minnesota 

Joseph Edward Murphy, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, Frostburg State College 
Michael Bernard Peceri, Florida 
B.S. 1951, Rider College 
George William Peters, Maryland 
B.S. in Ind.Engr. 1960, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Louis Jay Sirkin, Maryland 


B.A. 1959, University of Maryland 


Richard Carl Stewart, Virginia 


B.A. 1965, State University of New 
York at Buffalo 


Stanley Jefferson Bailey, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1966, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Joseph Edward Ball, Virginia 
B.S. 1964, University of Arkansas 

Ronald Earl Becker, Maryland 
B.A. 1966, University of Virginia 

John Harrison Butler, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 

Donald Creighton Clark, Maryland 
B.S. 1953, Howard University 

William John Cook, Virginia 
B.S. 1961, Drexel Institute of 
Technology 

Hubbell Young Davidson, Maryland 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Naval Academy 

Leo Joseph Donahue, Massachusetts 
B.A. 1964, University of Maryland 

Richard Thomas Duncan, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1948, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 

Ernest Collis Fischer, Louisiana 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 

Albert Joseph Genetti, Maryland 
B.S. in Forestry 1938, Michigan State 
University 

Ralph William Giasi, Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1962, Brown University 

Mitchell Melvin Hall, Maryland 
B.S. 1949, Johns Hopkins University 

Stella Mae Hatcher, Virginia 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 

Phillip Hugh Herndon, Florida 
B.S. 1953, University of Georgia 

Richard Allen Hippler, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, Park College 

Thomas Monroe Holimon, Virginia 
B.A. 1960, San Francisco State College 

Douglas Wayne Kegley, Maryland 
B.S. in Engr. 1964, Johns Hopkins 
University 

Thomas Aquinas Keller, Maryland 
B.S. 1961, University of Scranton 

Melvin Vernon LeBlanc, Virginia 
B.S. 1942, Loyola University, La. 
B.S. 1947, U.S. Military Academy 

William Louis LeConte, Maryland 
B.C.E. 1959, Georgia Institute of 
Technology 

Dwain La Bounty Lengel, New Jersey 

B.S. 1958, University of Maryland 
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Wesley Elvin Lindsey, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Naval Academy 
Donald James Lipman, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, Monmouth College, N.J. 
Edward Warren Lull, Virginia 
B.S. 1955, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Joseph MacPherson, Maryland 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
M.S. in Meteorology 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Helen Wolfe Martin, Maryland 
B.A. 1965, George Washington 
University 
Clement Thomas Meehan, Jr., 
Pennsylvania 
B.A. 1965, U.S. Naval Academy 
John Joseph Migliore, Maryland E 
B.A. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 
Chester Henry Miller, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. 1956, Wilkes College 
Leonard Eugene Moodispaw, Maryland 
B.S. 1965, American University 
Charles Herbert Munch, Virginia 
B.A. 1957, Duke University 
Geoffrey Alan Nelson, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Arthur Hughes Norris, Maryland 
B.A. 1947, Westminster College, MO- 
Jerome Niva Pieti, Michigan " 
B.S. 1947, Northwestern University 
William Clayton Raposa, Virginia 
B.S. 1967, University of Maryland 
Robert Phillip Rose, Virginia ‘ 
LL.B. 1954, Northeastern University 
Robert Scott Satre, Virginia 
B.S. 1950, U.S. Naval Academy 
B.S. in Ae. 1958, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Ae.E. 1959, California Institute of 
Technology 
Grace Amanda Savage, District of 
Columbia 
B.A. 1932, University of Colorado 
Erwin Herbert Schiff, Virginia 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha Í 
Francis De Pau Schuyler, Florida 
B.Gen.Ed. 1964, University of 
Nebraska at Omaha yc 
John Berlin Sharp, Jr., MississipP! 
B.S. 1960, U.S. Naval Academy te 
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larry McClure Smith, Florida 
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Terrence Stephen Todd, Maryland 
B.S. 1962, U.S. Naval Academy 
Arthur Brinkley Trammel, Maryland 
B.S. 1957, U.S. Naval Academy 

B.S. in E.E. 1962, U.S. Naval 
Postgraduate School 
Joseph George Trebes, Jr., Maryland 
B.S. in B.A. 1956, Loyola College 
Larry Neill Ward, Virginia 
B.S. 1956, The Citadel 
Richard LaSerre Weidman, Maryland 
B.S. 1963, U.S. Naval Academy 
Ernest Edward Wilson, Louisiana 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
James Edgar Wilson, Jr., Virginia 
B.S. 1952, U.S. Naval Academy 
Robert James Yoos, Maryland 
B.A. 1960, Columbia University 
Donald White Zang, Maryland 
B.E.S. 1959, Johns Hopkins University 
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» M.B.A. 1960, St. Louis University 
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Otto Barnhart Martinson, Jr., Colorado 
Dissertation: 4 Standard Classification System for the 
Contractors in the Aircraft Industry 


B.A. 1960, M.B.A. 1962, George Washington University 


Indirect Costs of Defense 


Stanley Robert Sitnik, Virginia 
Dissertation: 4 Method to Measure 
B.S. 1959, Georgetown University 
M.B.A. 1963, Seton Hall University 


and Express Contractual Plan Total Cost 


Thomas Clair Varley, Virginia 
Dissertation: Data Input Error Detection and Correction Procedures 
B.A. in Govt. 1960, M.A. in Govt. 1962, George Washington University 


Jack Winn White, Kentucky 
Dissertation: Administrative Problems Encountered in the Operation of 
munity Mental Health Centers 

B.S. 1958, University of Kentucky 
M.B.A. 1964, George Washington University 


Com- 


Tilton Lee Willcox, North Carolina 
Dissertation: Survival Considerations for the 
the District of Columbia 
B.S. 1949, U.S. Military Academy 
M.B.A. 1963, George Washington University 
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DOCTOR OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Marvin Roger Burt, Maryland 
Dissertation: A Critical Appraisal of Pro, 
ment, with Particular Attention to Health Problems 
B.A. 1958, University of California, Los Angeles 
M.P.A. 1965, George Washington University 


gram Analysis in the Federal Goverre 


James Vinson Milano, New Jersey 
Dissertation: Development and Implementation of a Mana 
System 
B.S. 1940, West Virginia University 
M.B.A. 1954, University of Pennsylvania 
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SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Student Marshal: Patricia Jean Moser 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Kearney Douglas Bennett, Virginia 
International Affairs 

Robert Stephen Berry, Pennsylvania 

International Affairs Public Affairs (With Distinction) 

(With Distinction) Janet Louise Blizard, Massachusetts 


Richard Lewis Baltimore III, New York Public Affairs 
International Affairs Norman James Brouwer, Michigan 


Anthony James Barbieri, New York International Affairs 
International Affairs 


Craig Ellis Anderson, Michigan 
International Affairs 
John William Bagnole, New Jersey 


Philip Schram Brown, Ohio 
Public Affairs (Special Honors) 
Frank Dietrich Buchholz, New York 
International Affairs 
Karen Ann Charbonneau, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Thais Heald Coburn, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Robert Eugene Cole, Virginia 
Public Affairs 
Howard Vincent Cooperider, Jr., 
Virginia 
International Affairs 
John Arnett Cord, Virginia 
International Affairs 
James Dennis Crabb, Kansas 
International Affairs 
Edward Franklin Crawford, New 
Hampshire 
International Affairs 
John Patrick Cronin, Massachusetts 
Public Affairs 
Douglas Nelson Cruickshank, Illinois 
International Affairs 
Ralph Edward Crum, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Mary Elizabeth Curtis, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Diane Jean Elias, New York 
International Affairs 
Miriam Jean Farber, Michigan 
International Affairs 
Christine Regina Forbes, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Robert Brown Friedman, District of 
Columbia 
Public Affairs 
Susan Friedman, California 
International Affairs 
Loretta Jane Goerlinger, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Martin Gold, Jr., District of Columbia 
International Affairs 
Hollace Ilene Goldin, New York 
International Affairs 


Helen Hendrick Goodbody, New Jersey 


International Affairs 

Gregory Day Greendahl, New York 
International Affairs 

Jane Heller, New York 
International Affairs 


Brother Michael Hunt Heubeck, New 


York 

International Affairs 

Stephen Eric Holmgren, Wisconsin 
International Affairs 

Margaret Leslie Hornig, New Jersey 
International Affairs 

Alfred Paul Iannotti, Rhode Island 
International Affairs 

Julie Irene Jaslow, New York 
Public Affairs 

Barbara Jeanne Kates, Rhode Island 
International Affairs 

Suzann Keeney, Virginia 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 

Joyce Elaine Kiefer, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 

James Jeffrey Knicely, Nebraska 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction ) 


Helen Arhontovla Koutras, Rhode Island 


International Affairs 

Barbara Kramer, New York 
International Affairs 

Leonard Roy Kreitzberg, New York 
International Affairs 

Inna Leybo, New York 
International Affairs 

Peter Rupert Lighte, New York 
International Affairs 
(Special Honors) 

Joanna Geise Litkowski, District of 

Columbia 

International Affairs 


Karen Lansdowne Mackenzie, Virginia 


International Affairs 
Girard Thomas Malanka, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Ross Elliott Manning, Hawaii 
International Affairs 
Brian Michael McCarthy, California 
Public Affairs 
Margaret Ellen McCloskey, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Susan Sholar McDonald, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Michael Maurice Martin McElroy, 
New York 
Public Affairs 
Ilona Maria Modly, Maryland 
International Affairs 


Shelia Jane Moore, Virginia 


International Affairs 
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Patricia Jean Moser, Maryland 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
David Eugene Mowrey, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Shelia Renee Ober, New York 
International Affairs 
Thomas Anthony Oleszczuk, Maryland 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction ) 
James Morrison Poynter, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Carmen Ivonne Ramos, Puerto Rico 
International Affairs 
Richard Henry Raymond, Illinois 
Public Affairs 
Stephen Ridgway Remsberg, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
Brenda Earle Richey, Virginia 
Public Affairs (With Distinction) 
John Steven Sammartino, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Rebecca Florence Sanford, Illinois 
International Affairs 
Nancy Hunnewell Sargent, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
Richard Ramby Saul, Jr., Canal Zone 
International Affairs 
Kenneth Joel Scherer, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Eileen Marie Schneider, New Jersey 
Public Affairs 
Harvey Simon, Ohio 
Public Affairs 
Marcia Kay Simpson, Wyoming 
International Affairs 
David Harris Singer, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
Dianne June Smith, Minnesota 
International Affairs 


Mary Minor Clemson Smith, 
Pennsylvania 
Chinese Studies 
Stephen Alan Somerstein, New York 
International Affairs 
Arnold Leonard Steinberg, Virginia 
Public Affairs 
Richard Lawrence Steinberg, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Stephanie Sue Stewart, Massachusetts 
International Affairs 
Mary Jo Storey, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Rosemary Straka, Ohio 
International Affairs 
JoAnn Swanson, New York 
International Affairs 
(With Distinction) 
Toni Alleyne Taylor, New York 
International Affairs 
Kristina Elaine Testor, Connecticut 
International Affairs 
Stephen Pierson Thomas, District of 
Columbia 
International Affairs 
James Joseph Turk, Ohio 
International Affairs 
Gert Vutz, Virginia 
International Affairs 
Michael Peter Weisskopf, New Jersey 
International Affairs 
Judith Gail Wolfson, Maryland 
International Affairs 
Michael Stephen Wolly, New York 
International Affairs 
John Jackson Yates, Maryland 
Public Affairs 
Leslie Joan Yerman, District of 
Columbia 
Public Affairs 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Hong-Kyoon An, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1963, University of Wisconsin 
Thomas Geoffrey Bolle, Wisconsin 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1966, University of Wisconsin 
Sharon Lynne Cooper, New York 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, University of Bridgeport 


Michael Frederick Craig, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.S. (S.S.) 1954, Georgetown 
University 
Lynn Harris Distelhorst, Florida 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Wellesley College 
Richard Walter Fairbanks, Mary 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1964, University of Mary 


land 


land 


International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, University of British 
Columbia 
Suzanne Carolyn Holmes Greiner, 
Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, University of California, 
Davis 
Susan Joy Helms, California 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1968, University of Southern 
California 
Irving Heymont, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.S. 1937, City College, New York 
Kenneth Hopkins Jacobson, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1958, LaSalle College 
Hussein Sobhi Kanaan, Lebanon 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Howard University 


John Allen Foote, District of Columbia 


William Jacob Karppi, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1949, University of California, 
Berkeley 
James Walter Manley, Pennsylvania 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1966, Asbury College 
Stanley Duane Neeleman, Virginia 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Westminster College, Utah 
Earl Clifton Noelte, Jr., New Hampshire 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1965, Pennsylvania State 
University 
Neil Thomas Proto, Connecticut 
International Affairs 
B.A. 1967, Southern Connecticut 
State College 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


George Frank Barker, Alabama 
BS. 1949, University of Alabama 
Noble Leslie Beck, V irginia 
B.S. 1959, University of Maryland 
harles Ritchie Blake, Alabama 
B.S. 1953, East Carolina University 
Ohn Vincent € ox, Missouri 
B.S. 1952, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 
avid Walpole DeCook, Rhode Island 
BS. 1951, Oregon State University 
Charles Edward Eckert, Texas 
B.S. 1953, North Texas State College 
àul Branson Henley, Virginia 
S. 1965, University of Maryland 
Robert Allison Hyatt, Virginia 
R B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
lmer Carl Laedtke, Virginia 
‚3.A. 1957, University of Maryland 
Richard Oscar Madson, Florida 
B.S. 1942, U.S. Naval Academy 


John David McCann, Maryland 
B.S. 1944, U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
Stanley James Nelson, Virginia 
B.S. 1941, South Dakota State 
University 
Elmer Dean Pendleton, Jr., Alabama 
B.S. 1951, U.S. Military Academy 
Douglas Richard Smith, Alabama 
B.S. 1937, University of Idaho 
Robert Dale Springer, Alabama 
B.A. 1964, George Washington 
University 
Leon Newby Utter, Virginia 
B.S. in Mil.Sci. 1960, University of 
Maryland 
Howard Venezia, Rhode Island 
B.S. 1964, U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School 
Grant Cliffton Young, Virginia 
B.A. 1963, George Washington 
University 


Honorary Degrees 


WINTER CONVOCATION, FEBRUARY 22, 1969 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 


Sterry Robinson Waterman 


DOCTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Earl Warren 


DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
Gertrude Belle Elion 
ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT, JUNE 8, 1969 


DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Marshall Clagett 


DOCTOR OF LETTERS 
Charles Martin 
DOCTOR OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


Roger Warren Jones 
Edmund Sixtus Muskie 


RECIPIENTS OF AWARDS 1968-69 


ASSISTANTSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, INTERNSHIPS, TRAINEESHIPS 


American Civilization Fellowships: Paul H Douglas, Peter B. Ross : ip: John L 
F'ington County-George Washington University Cooperative  Assistantship: 4 
Crowder, Jr 
Winfielg Scott Blaney Fello wship in International Affairs: Paul Lyons 
Omputers-in-Law Fellowship: David Bender 
Ontinuing Education for Women Special Fellowships: Barbara P. Clemons, Evanne 
fartin, Fannie | McCollum 
; i ` sai . Goyal, 
ta Processing Research A ssistantships: Carl H. Baker, Richard W. Carr, Lem we ias 
Mark V. Hughes III, Clarise G. Lancaster, Elizabeth St. Rims Nite 
Th Robert T aggart III, William G. Underhill, Robert S. Want, Kian C. Yu 
CX. nas Alva Edison Fellowship: Wallace R. Johnston : 
raduate Research A ssistantship in Special Education: Sue Tenorio 
Faduate Teaching Assistantships 
Accounting: Allie P. Ash. Jr., Thomas W. Metz, Jr. 
^merican Civilization: Cecilia E. M. Bullard i z 
h t, Jr. 
rt: Elayne Gardstein, William Hauptman, Margaret L. Herscher, William on ei E. 
"uSiness Administration William E. Beyers, Jr. Richard S. vectes Steiman Will 
“Avanaugh, Jr., James E. Lewis, Grant E. Morris, Jr., € Parker, Cwi : 
Straver, Thomas G Vavrina, James Ward, Richard P. Zaharo : 
Ver, as G. Vavrina, , : Richard D. 
"Siness Administration -Navy Graduate Financial Management Program: Ric 
modde, Richard L. Seely, Edward Studholme "harles Trichilo 
hemistry: David Chang, John L. Goodrow, Susan S. Grace, John x c vs má 
-COnomics: Brian C. Herman, Bansi Sawhney, Abdelaleem M. Sharshar, 
E arles A. Wheeler, Adele R Zimmermann 
"lectrica] Engineering: Anthony G. Adams, John M. Saunders 
Bearing Mechanics: Khalilollah Khozeimeh 
“nglish: Alec France Kathleen Verduin an W 
E ance, " ta xter, Jean W. 
Mates Marilyn Anderson, Susan E. Beneke, Nancy Deddish, Robert P. Dex 
cm. Philomena Iannotta, Nancy Wall 
ography: Mark Mann ine F. Harris 
"eology; Peter E. Borella, Carol L. Ekstrom, Harry J. Goett, Katherine P. 
ichard N, Lind, Raymond T. Rye II, George C. Stephens 
Hi Rey Leno, Gabriele Leubec ker, Hanna Marks, Shelley " pre a Anna L. 
Qu Kenneth G. Alfers, Ruth Dudgeon, William M. Maury, Clair 
Son, Nancy J Skon i 
d y J. à 5 1 Spalatin, Joyce 
wfernational Affairs Susan L. Burkett, Margaret S. Lukowski, Ivo J. Sp 
TOutman " ichz 
MD x ck, Richard 
Mathematics Chia C. Chang, Tyler Haynes, Jr., Steven Z. Kahn, David R. Slac 
Stewart, Pamela J Taylor 
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Physical Education for Men: Edward L. Bradshaw, Thomas P. Hilton, Charles J. 

Humphries 

Physics: Donald Lofland 

Psychology: Stuart Appelle, Julio Feijoo, Jean H. Forman, Caroline Lebowitz, John 

McLaughlin, Widson C. Pittman, Guy S. Shane, Marion O. Smith 

Russian: Gerald P. Berent, Kevin M. McDonough, Maria I. Soukhanov 

School of Government and Business Administration —Special Projects: Jon S. Larson 

Speech Pathology and Audiology: Patricia A. Cross, David L. McPherson, Elsie Selman 

Statistics: Shail Jain, Alimany Koroma 

Urban and Regional Planning: Arthur D. Palmer, Jr. 

Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies Fellowships: Hong-Kyoon An, William H. Crull, Leonard D. 
Gerson, Gordon L. Rocca, Annette M. Szumaski 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation Fellowships: Martin S. Perlin, Philip L. Reeves, Stephen L- 
Tucker, Jack W. White 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships: Jean S. Morton, Bernice Radovich 

Medical Center Fellowships: 

Anatomy: Peter B. Berendsen, Mary F. K. Ericksen, John L. Everly, Gordon F. Haas 
David W. McCandless, Jo-Anne B. Ruby, Frances P. Schulter, William J. Scott, Jr. 
Biochemistry: Peter H. Fishman, Susan L. Gartner, Jung C. Hyun 

Epidemiology and Environmental Health: Faith K. F. Nzelibe 

Medicine: Reinhard Baethke (Clinical Pharmacology), Juan C. Basabe (Clinical Phar 
macology), Chandrakant K. Bhatia (Clinical Pharmacology), Rafik Boukhris (Endo 
crinology), Edward W. D. Colt (Endocrinology), Jaime Contreras (Cardiology), Erich 
Golob (Endocrinology), Daniel S. Mazzuchi (Renal Diseases), Austin L. Moe M 
(Hematology), Manoochehr Pooya (Cardiology), Surendra R. Rishi (Endocrinology), Gil 
Ruiz (Rheumatology), Militiades Samartzis (Infectious Diseases), Rajindra K. Sarin 
Microbiology: Newton J. Fernandez, David P. Houchens, Edwin C. Murphy, Jr., Donald 
L. Neugebauer, Susan M. Pember, Frederick A. Weinhardt, Errol Zeiger 

Neurology: Spiridon Koulouris 

Pediatrics: Roberta C. Ballard i 
Pharmacology: Gerald Appelbaum, William T. Beck, Ho Chung, Markar Dombalagia™ 
Joanne V. Jablonski, Herman H. Miller, Myron L. Seligman 

Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: Paul Parrino, Olga R. Pruna cy 
Physiology: Michael P. Bucuvalas, James F. Grim, Carolyn M. Hardin (Trainee), Mohin! 
Kaushik (Postdoctoral Trainee), Stephen N. Kimani, Vivian P. R. Lauderdale, Ralph l 
Lipman (Postdoctoral Trainee), Barbara L. N. Morgan, Roberta D. W. schere! 
(Predoctoral Trainee), Yih-Fu Shiau, Carol F. Whitfield (Trainee), Rhonda J. B. Y arki 
John Yun 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration Predoctoral Traineeships: Elizabeth A 
Carrico, Jerry L. Coffey, Jerry W. Gaskill, Anne B. Hanratty, Hugo D. Junghen™ 
Lawrence A. Lee, Richard C. Lee, Julian M. Menter, Marian J. Romer, Diane J. Slack |. 

National Defense Education Act Modern Foreign Language Graduate Fellowships (Title vi) 
Philip Allen, H. Lyman Miller, Carroll R. Wetzel, Jr. 

National Defense Education Act Predoctoral Fellowships (Title IV): Virginia B. Benson 
Pamela E. Berger, James R. Bunting, Carol S. Carson, Donald H. Craver, Sandra á 
Farmer, John E. Folds, Linda L. Fontaine, Michael J. Lazna, Barbara V. Lynch, Ste" 
R. Markowitz, Catherine A. McGraw, William J. McHenry, Deirdre R. Menoyo, Lou à 
M. Odell, Clifford E. Reid, Pyong-Moo Rhoe, Thomas R. Robinson, Diana 1 
Rorabaugh, Nancy G. Schumacher, Marcia R. Scott, Jenny S. Shapiro, Gerald Siete 
William E. Snow, Jr., Alice R. Sufit, Joanne E. Tumolo, Betty B. Ware, Mary 
Willingham, George T. Yungman qim 

National Endowment for the Humanities Fellowships: Joanne B. Baker, Mary S. Cole, 

O. Rockwell, Jane D. Winer five 

National Historical Publications Commission—George Washington University Cooper 
Research Fellowships: Roger G. Davis, James H. Holmes 

National Law Center Graduate Fellowship in Government Procurement Law: St 

Briggerman 


even L 
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National Law Center Research Assistantships: James R. Coleman, Jessica A. Dunsay, Marc 
S. Friedman, Kenneth W. Goshorn, Edwin H. Jorgenson, Joseph B. Kennedy III, 
Theodore A. Levine, John F. Lyons, Alan D. Marrus, Stephen B. Sease, Peter T. Smith 

National Law Center Teaching Fellowships: Joseph W. Dellapenna, Marion A. Fallwell, 
David R. Hendrick, Jr., James G Tigner, Donald R. Wilson 

National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships: Dee Anne Houston, Page C. Valentine 

National Science Foundation Graduate Traineeships: Elaine R. Abbott, Alice L. Brown, 
Nellie M. Bugbee, Jeanne A. Carriere, Donald H. Cousins, Carol M. Fields, James M. 
Icenhour, James A. Kellogg, Peter Kuhn, Douglas E. MacDonald, Epp A. Miller, Natalie 
G. Nelson, Frederick J. Scheuren, Norberta W. Schoene, Morton F. Taragin, Arlene A. 
Wormelduff, Adele R. Zimmermann 

National Science Foundation Summer Traineeships for Graduate Teaching Assistants: Harry 
J. Goett, Allan C. Goetz, Christyna E. Mecca, Abigail A. Salyers 

Resident Assistantships: Peter M. Baragona, Clifton A. Brown, Carla J. Carbaugh, Paul W. 

Chemnick, Charles W. Collett, Gerald W. Commerford, Joyce A. DePalma, Elizabeth M. 
Duffy, John Fletcher, Roberta R. Frank, Barbara B. Geffner, Paul R. Greenberg, Patricia 
D. Gurne, Richard J. Ham, John T. Hanson, Carol T. Hawkins, Jade A. Hobson, Michael 
J. Holloran, Philip M. Howe, Antoinette T. Hubenette, Raymond M. Hunter, Ronald N. 
Inouye, Geraldine L. Kawakami, Isobel F. Klein, Barton H. Kogan, Joan A. Latchis, 
Jeffrey H. Ledewitz, Edward F. I opez, Bernard L. Lynch, Maryann Maurer, Thomas P. 
Nussbaum, Carla M. Oliveri, Lois A. Pflugh, James F. Phalen, Neil T. Proto, Alan M. 
Rosen, John S. Sammartino, John A. Schlosser, Sherry S. Seiber, Robert S. Shue, Sharon 
Shur, Barney J. Skladany, Jr., Robert E. Smith, Thomas C. Smith, Charles F. Spurlock, 
Gary G. Staton, Thomas J. Steich, Peter R. Steenland, Jr., Marilyn J. Strauss, Stephen J. 
Swift, Lynn E. Thomas, Susan J. Warshaw, Carole B. Webster, Martin H. Weisfuse, 
Stephanie K. Williams, James W. Winchester 


Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships in Biochemistry: Sally A. Mulhern, Steven L. Rodis, 


N 


US 


Robert E. Sobel 
ottish Rite Fellowships: 

Alabama Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Alabama: Amalia M. Vellianitis 
California Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of California: Jonathan A. Brown 
District of Columbia Fellows of the Consistories of the District of Columbia: Clyde J. 
Chudnoff, George D. Holliday 

Florida Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Florida: John J. Hampton 

lowa Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Iowa: Keith E. Uhl 

Louisiana Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Louisiana: Wayne E. Long 
Maryland Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Maryland: Jonathan H. Parker 
Ttesissippi Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Mississippi: William J. Megginson 


Üregon Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Oregon: Gary M. Wilson 

Texas Scottish Rite Fellows of the Consistories of Texas: Scott L. Campbell, Bert A. 
atson 

Virginia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Virginia: Charles W. Martin, Jr. 

Washington Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consisiories of Washington: Jeffrey M. 
ickstrom 

West Virginia Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of West Virginia: Jeffrey Elefante 
yoming Scottish Rite Fellow of the Consistories of Wyoming: Barbara A. Baxter 

` Office of Education Fellowships: Susan S. Behlmar, Maureen A. Boesen, Juanita W. 

Braddock, Gerald D. Bravi, David V. Burket, Charmaine L. Ciardi, Gladys M. Clark, 

Leslie y. Davis, Marjorie L. Davis, Mildred M. Davis, Julie A. Durkin, LeRoy Edwards, 

Wendy L. Fields, Marinda H. Gaskins, Yolanda V. Glower, Jean V. Goldenberg, Aline B. 

Greif, Donald F. Hall, Jo-Ann Harkleroad, Patricia A. Henry, Rita Ives, Joyce L. Kramer, 

Mildred C. Love, Greta B. Maturo, Phyllis L. McDonald, Sharon Michael, Eula Miller, 

Jean E. Mowry, Ethel M. Parker, Karen Saur, Laura J. Schultz, Joan Simon, Linda A. 

Swide, Helen W. Turner, Joan N. Vorobey 

~ Office of Education Traineeships: Stacey J. Dorris, Victoria A. Loeffler, Marcia Mandl, 

“sara Ross, Susan B. Schwartz, Patricia B. Snead 
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U.S. Public Health Service Predoctoral Fellowships: Joy M. Frechtling, Elizabeth Hillen- 
brand, Robert E. Rhodes, Carolyn D. Whitfield, Gerald D. Williams, Judith Wurtman 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships: John R. Birdzell, Roger M. Burgess, Jack F. Frayet, 
Peter J. Heffernan, Louis A. Kaplan, Kenneth W. Kern II, Stanley K. Moseley, Jr., Sister 
Ann D. O'Leary 
University Teaching Fellowships: 
Accounting: Thomas E. Richards 
American Civilization: Martin Gordon, Kim Holmes 
Biological Sciences: Christyna E. Mecca, Stephen Neely 
Business Administration: Jerome B. Brightman, Norman A. Brown, Richard O. 
Lundquist, Irwin L. Mueller 
Business Administration—College of General Studies: Niranjan S. Arya, Thomas O. 
Jones, Jr., John D. Nelson 
Chemistry: Tse-Hong Lin, Jack P. Pinion, Ira E. Rosenberg, Anna V. Thomas 
Economics: George O. Driscoll, Jr., Rudolph M. Goepp III, Anthony J. Sulvetta 
Electrical Engineering: Robert M. Zeskind 
English: Richard Dabney, Margaret de Copuereaumont, Geraldine Gurvitch, Mary L- 
Herring, Deborah Melone, Marlene Molinoff 
French: Francis-Paul LeBeau, Raymond G. LePage, Anne Matsen, Madeleine M. G. 
Soudée 
Geology: Frederick Collier, William P. Roberts, Jesus E. Vaz 
German: Louise M. Jansen 
History: Martin P. Claussen, Jr., Martin B. Cohen, Lucy L. Fischer, Maier Fox, Barbara 
Huddleston, Randall W. Jehs 
Physics: Ali Ghovamlou, Allan C. Goetz, Donald Lehman, Robert Radin 
Political Science: Robert E. Brown, Edward Chaszar, Vary T. Coates, James Icenhout, 
Philip M. John, John V. Moeser 
Psychology: Philip W. Davidson, Frederick J. Oeltjen, Hedayat Yasaimaibodi 
Public Administration: Harold L. Grover, John Rahmann 
Spanish: Moraima de S. Donahue, Emma S. Gates 
Statistics: Charles C. Brown, Muhammad Hussain, Aroona Saikia 
Urban Affairs Graduate Assistantships in Political Science: Daniel R. Minns, Mary c. 
Whitaker 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


African-American Institute Scholarships: Ayodele Akinnusi, Thomas M. Nyitambe 

Alumni Scholarships: Dennis W. Arrow, Mary K. Bowen, Jeffrey I. Breslaw, Carol A. Broda, 
Laura J. Castro, Deborah A. Crim, Sareve Dukat, Veronona E. Elms, Jeanne I. Fishet 
Joyce E. Kiefer, Carolyn E. Kuhn, Steven Lawn, Paul A. Lebel, Caryl Leightman, Ralph 
E. Loomis, Andrew W. Mason, Deevon L. Meade, Robert L. Meyer, Sharon J. Nussbaum, 
Alan E. Opresko, James W. Spurlock, Joel S. Turett, Mark R. Vance, Jr., Michael » 
Watkins, Wendy S. Williams, Steven M. Yarnell 

American Foreign Service Association Scholarship: Harry C. Strunz 

American Medical Association Goldberg Medical School Scholarship: Bethanne Foley 

Byron Andrews Scholarship: Laura J. Castro E 

Avalon Foundation Scholarships: Margaret E. Barnard, John J. Chabalko, Marcia 7 
Cleveland, Bethanne Foley, Robert J. Harris, Brian C. Holober, Roger C. Husted, Irwin 
H. Koff, Paul D. Miller, Robert W. Murray, David V. Noonan, Michael L. Pearso^" 
Stephen D. Pett, Anita K. Schnur, Thomas L. Shreeve, Joseph M. Strauch, Patric® ** 
Sullivan, James R. Ungar, Michael D. Washburn, John D. Wojcik 

Anna Bartsch Medical Student Scholarship: Maureen E. Crittenden 

Jack I. Bender Scholarship: David E. Ascarelli 

Beta Sigma Phi Scholarship: Alice Youngerman 

Bing Fund Medical School Scholarship: Edward G. Koch 

Board of Trustees Scholarships: Marc E. Albert, Shelesa L. Allison, Mary E. Alpaugh, Lesley 

J. Alter, Cathryn J. Andberg, Thomas R. Aring, Doris W. Babb, John R. Bacon, John" 
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Bagnole, Susan J. Bailyn, John J. Bandola, Laurie R. Baral, Anthony J. Barbieri, John K. 
Baska, Bernard N. Bass, George T. Beall, Robert S. Berry, Herbert L. Bilsky, Jacalyn C. 
Blackwell, Bennett D. Block, Helene Bobritzky, Thomas D. Bond, Elaine P. Brand, 
Kathleen B. Brannan, Madeline H. Breckenridge, Steven J. Brizek, Katherine A. Broner, 
Warren L. Broughton, Linda S. Brown, Susan L. Brown, Frank D. Buchholz, Bonita M. 
Bundy, Arleen H. Burke, Nancy R. Cahill, Candace M. Carroll, Linda C. Caul, Judith C. 
Chirlin, Susan M. Christensen, Jean E. Cofsky, Michele N. Cohen, Ellen P. Colness, Linda 
M. Conway, Judy A. Coughlin, Edward F. Crawford, Arthur R. Cresce, Jr., David K. 
Dan, Edythe S. Danick, Neil DeHaan, Jr., John T. DelNegro, Linda Demkovich, Beth J. 
Deutsch, Iris S. Diamond, Nina A. Dinell, Cathryn S. Dippo, Mary R. Ditman, John T. 
Duke, Marian Edelman, Arthur Edwards, Randy M. Edwards, Robert S. Eisenberg, 
Mariam G. Eisenstadt, Richard G. Epstein, J. William Erhardt, Candace J. Erickson, 
James C. Farley, Jr., Susan T. Fields, Michael J. Fine, Jane A. Finnerty, Thomas F. Fise, 
David S. Fishback, Stephen D. Forner, Timothy J. Frasca, Mary A. Frey, Jerilin Furlow, 
Joyce B. Garay; Judith A. Garverick, Barbara B. Geffner, Deborah S. Gilbody, Robert J. 
Gill, Maryann Gilmartin, Thomas F. Gizicki, Jeffrey A. Glass, Kayla Goldstein, Jane F. 
Goldthorn, Zaida O. Gonzalez, Andrea B. Goodman, Judith Greaney, Kathleen H. 
Greco, James E. Gulotta, Rise L. Gury, Hannah Hackett, Faith Halper, Dorothy E. 
Halzack, Laurie S. Hamilton, Daniel G. Hankins, Michael R. Hanneld, Neil S. Harbus, 
Gary F. Harne, Gail Hartfield, Gary J. Hausler, Diana J. Hawvermale, Roberta A. Heller, 
Howard C. Heron II, Sheila Hershkowitz, Ellen J. Heuman, Beverly A. Holoka, Patricia 
A. Horton, James M. Hufford, Nadine J. Iroff, Calvin E. James, Vincent A. Jankoski, 
William R. Jeffers, Brian P. Jenny, Rachel L. Johnson, David M. Jones, Christine 
Kaczmarek, Daniel L. Kagan, Suzann Keeney, Patricia M. Kerins, Lucyann S. Kerry, 
Tamara L. Kirson, Hortensia M. Klos, James J. Knicely, Jay R. Kraemer, Melissa A. 
Krause, Karen M. Kroesen, Isaac D. Kruger, Carolyn E. Kuhn, Karen F. Kuker, Douglas 
Kukla, Virginia L. Lanham, Irene H. Lawson, Michael H. Lax, Cecilia L. Leahy, Arlene 
M. Lehrer, Toby Levin, Albert Lewis, Inna Leybo, Kathy J. Liden, Janet M. Lipkin, 
Joanna M. Litkowski, Richard A. Litkowski, Rachelle Litwack, Thom E. Lobe, 
Christopher M. Lorenzo, Nancy D. Loy, James J. Lyons, Linda C. MacConnell, Holly M. 
Madia, Marc Marmaro, Francis X. Martin, Anne V. Mayernick, Cedric W. McClinton, 
Robert S. McCormick, Susan S. McDonald, Carmen K. McGlothern, Joseph F. McKeever, 
John A. McKinley, Richard J. Meinhold, Katherine E. Meiss, John W. Melone, Helene B. 
Mensh, William S. Mensh, Louise R. Michelsen, Lorraine K. Middleton, Debrah B. Miller, 
Deborah K. Modrak, Harvileen Moebs, Brian P. Moran, Pamela G. Morrison, Alan S. 
Nadel, Elaine J. Narod, Carol A. Neitzel, Richard F. Nutter, Sharon M. O'Connell, 
Thomas A. Oleszcuk, Joanna L. Oliver, Eileen K. O'Neil, Alan E. Opresko, Anthony M. 
Orsini, Thomas L. Osborne, Annette C. Osso, Mary J. Otto, Cynthia B. Parks, Ann P. 
Parrest, Michael S. Quinn, Thomas M. Quinn, Michael A. Rae, Miriam Ramos, Catherine 
E. Ray, James L. Reichardt, Rosemary Rice, Ruth A. Rice, William L. Richardson, 
Brenda E. Richey, Brian D. Riger, David M. Roseman, Joel S. Rubin, Julie M. Sancier, 
Thomas R. Schade, Nancy P. Schamberg, Arthur J. Schifrin, Edwin C. Schonfeld, Robin 
D. Schwartz, Paul E. Shaw, Jay E. Shendrov, Molly V. Shepard, Barbara A. Silver, Rona 
S. Silverton, John H. Simmons, Aurelia Simon, Stuart A. Sirkin, Myra L. Skipper, 
Charles A. Sklar, Frank A. Sobolewski, Patricia L. Sondheimer, Stephanie S. Stewart, 
Craig Storti, Harry C. Strunz, Robert A. Sugarman, Joan A. Sylvester, David R. Taxin, 
Kathleen A. Thomas, Ronald J. Tipton, William P. Toutant, Mark C. Trentacoste, John 
A. Valenti, Jean E. Vanski, Barbara L. Vogel, Gert Vutz, Grace M. Walton, Ilene Y. 
Warren, Anne I. Webb, Mary S. Webb, Robin B. Weiner, Barry E. Weingarten, Howard M. 
Weiss, Stephen R. Wessell, Judith G. Wolfson, Felix M. Wysocki, Alice Youngerman 
Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship: Jules R. Altfas 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships: Kenneth V. Hum, Arthur E. 
Mitchell, Thomas J. Padgett, Roger D. Rafler 
Brooklyn Alumni Club Medical School Scholarship: Francis L. Delmonico 
Emma K. Carr Scholarships: John W. Bagnole, Arleen H. Burke, Robert E. Cole, Nicholas D. 
Dale, Arnold C. Glicksman 
Chi Omega Alumnae Scholarship: Deevon L. Meade 
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Dr. Edith SeVille Coale Scholarships: Susan M. Bland, Nancy D. Briggs, Madonna A. 
Browne, Kathryn K. Guyton, Beverly A. Oliphant, Barbara B. Travis 

Joseph Collins Foundation Scholarship: Robert H. Patterson 

Columbian Women Scholarships: Janet L. Brushwood, Laura J. Castro, Maureen E. 
Crittenden, Beverly A. Holoka, Evonne M. Jonas, Anne C. Yetter 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts Board of Higher Education Medical School Scholarship: 
Robert S. Nierman 

Counsel for Tobacco Research U.S.A. Scholarships: Edwin C. Tan, Carlos O. Urrutia-S 

Daughters of the American Revolution Scholarship: Madonna A. Browne 

Isaac Davis Scholarship: Craig Storti 

District of Columbia Institute of Public Accountants Scholarship: Charles E. Kincaid, Jr. 

Estella Constance Drane Scholarship: Gerald I. Bell 

Educational and Cultural Trust of the Electrical Industry Medical School Scholarship: 
Robert H. Patterson, Leslie A. Shapiro 

J. W. Ehrlich Foundation Scholarships: Peggy A. Cooper, Wilson Curle 

Robert Farnham Scholarship: Linda C. Caul 

Esther Brigham Fisher Scholarship: Anne I. Webb 

Friendship Business and Professional Women's Club Scholarship: Edythe S. Danick 

General Motors College Scholarships: Diana S. Blackmon, Leonard P. Gianessi, Susan A- 
Jackson, Steve R. Johnson 

George Washington University Medical Alumni Scholarships: Paul H. D’Amato, Thomas W- 
Furlow, Jr., Michael Oliff, Salvatore C. Santangelo 

Georgetown Business and Professional Woman's Club Scholarship: Hortensia M. Klos 

Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarship: James M. Chandler 

Mildred Green Memorial Scholarship Fund: Ruth A. Rice 

Anna Spicker Hampel Scholarship: Deborah K. Modrak 

Julian O. Hargrove Scholarship: Robert C. McClenon 

Elma Lewis Harvey Scholarship: Doris W. Babb 

Hazelton Scholarship: Veronona E. Elms 

Health Professions Scholarship Program: Anthony W. Adams, Robert J. Allen, Jules R- 
Altfas, Joseph M. Andrus, Thomzs Annos, Roy J. Apter, David E. Ascarelli, Terence L. 
Babcock, John Balacki, Patricia J. Barnes, Stuart A. Becker, Joseph B. Bikowski, Jr» 
Kathleen A. Bis, Robert W. Bonar, William D. Boyd II, Robert C. Bransfield, George ^* 
Brener, Betty L. Brooks, Allen F. Browne, Ronald C. Burton, Andrew A. Ceavatta, Jt» 
Michael A. Cerruti, John J. Chabalko, John L. Clark, Leo J. Clark, Marcia C. Clevelanó 
Joseph A. Crawford, Maureen E. Crittenden, Joseph T. Daly, Gerald F. Davis, James "Y 
Delameter, George G. Edwards, Jr., Allan M. Eisenbaum, John R. Emmett, John ^ 
Exner, Anne H. Fine, Paul M. Fine, Robert M. Fine, Norman H. Fitz-Henley, Carl " 
Foeller, Jr., Sherman S. Fox, Peter C. Freis, Jr., Thomas W. Furlow, Jr., Steven C 
Garner, Robert J. Gerety, Peter R. Gerkin, Jared D. Gerstein, Vito A. Giannuzzi, 
R. Gibbons, Douglas W. Gibson, Robert J. Glowitz, Jay S. Goldberg, Clifford ^ 
Goodman, Jr., Barry C. Gorman, Mark W. Greenwood, Howard J. Gross, Kathryn ^" 
Guyton, Jeffrey D. Harris, Robert J. Harris, Thomas E. Higgins, John C. Hoefs, Taylof 
A. Jeppson, Norman B. Jetton, Raymond E. Joseph, Michael A. Kessler, Patricia A 

Rodney B. Kovick, Michael J. Krzyzkowski, Richard A. Lewis, Jon E. Long, Winthrop S. 

MacLaughlin, Jr., Michael Mendelson, Paul D. Miller, Paul R. Mitchell, Ronald P. 

Monteverde, Kenneth P. Moritsugu, James H. Mowery, Warren F. Muth, Robert C 

Nierman, Donald E. Noble, Fred G. Odere, Michael Oliff, Alan J. Oram, Robert \ 

Osborne, David E. Owens, Frederick W. Parker III, Philip Paul, Michael L. Pearson 

Harold C. Pillsbury III, Anthony R. Potenza, Burton L. Redd, Richard B. Reff, Richard 

M. Rytting, Joseph H. Schenk, Steven A. Schlachter, Anita K. Schnur, Robert W. Sch W. 

Gabriel F. Sciallis, Leslie A. Shapiro, Thomas L. Shreeve, Howard N. Smith, Seth : 

Snover, Barry L. Strauss, Thomas F. Street, Michael E. Sussman, Richard L. p. 

Michael D. Washburn, Richard W. Weiss, Richard M. Whalen, David H. Winston, Joh? J. 

Wjocik, Craig D. Woodard, Roger S. Woodward, Larry Yip, Paul T. Yoder, John ^ 

Zieminski, Larry G. Zimmerman 
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George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate: Roy K. Chang, Isa Natovitz, Stephen R. 
Remsberg, John P. Warner 
John W. Hill Foundation Medical School Scholarship: Thomas F. Street 
Jewish War Veterans' Auxiliary Scholarship: Bonnie M. Green 
Robert Woods Johnson Scholarship Fund: Patricia J. Barnes, Peter C. Freis, Jr. 
Amos Kendall Scholarship: Mary S. Webb 
Key Club of Walt Whitman High School Scholarship: Gloria Ivey 
Ki-Wives of Washington Scholarship Fund: Heide B. Horsley, George W. Tietjen 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarship Established by WRGW: Veronona E. Elms 
Marriott Foundation Scholarship Fund: Marcia L. Hall 
Eugene and Agnes E Meyer Scholarships: John K. Baska, Calvin E. James, Barbara S. 
Jewler, Suzann Keeney, Patricia J. Moser 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship: Raymond T. Rye II 
National Law Center Honor Scholarships: Brian E. Barkley, Martha E. Bryan, Howard R. 
Green, Robert Katzberg, Joel S. Turtle 
National Law Center Trustee Scholarships: Donald M. Barnes, John W. Blouch, Alvin P. 
Blyer, Thomas S. Brigham, Warner F. Brundage, Jr., Francis L. Burk, Jr., Linda A. 
Cinciotta, Elaine A. Crane, John S. Ebel, John W. English, Henry L. Feuerzeig, Leslie G. 
Fleet, Marc L. Fleischaker, Joel F. Gardiner, Robert K. Gardner, Steven Garfinkel, 
Lawrence G. Graev, Robert L. Green, Jeffrey W. Grove, Bruce H. Hanson, Jack Hassid. 
Michael D. Hausfeld, Donald B. Hordes, Roger L. Hunt, William E. Isaeff, William R. 
Loftus, Alexander M. Mackie. Douglass J. McCollum, Harvey J. Nathan, Terry A. 
Newendorp, Kris R. Nielsen, Elaine F. Palumbo, Louis I. Parley, Kenneth R. Pike, 
Kieron F. Quinn, Gary G. Quintiere, Douglas G. Robinson, Alan I. Rubinstein, Kenneth 
D. Salomon, Walter C. Schlieman, Jr., Daniel C. Schwartz, Robert R. Smiley, Marshall 
A. Snider, Ronald I. Tish, Lawrence H. Wechsler, Samuel H. Weissbard 
Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarship: Sharon M. O'Connell 
Chas. Pfizer Medical Scholarship Program: Samuel J. Scott, Jr. 
Phi Delta Delta Scholarship: Elaine F. Palumbo 
Phi Delta Gamma Scholarship: Maryellen S. Lowe 
Henry Whitefield Samson Scholarship Fund: Lois M. Cheesman, Stephen T. Earls, Barry J. 
Efros, Dorothy R. Fait, Margaret F. Ferguson, Kay A. Ferrell, Francis T. Gieringer III, 
Carole A. Gompertz, Stanley B. Grimm, Helen L. Jeffrey, Mark L. Labovitz, Alan M. 
Levitan, Stephen H. Loitz, Leonard Lubart, Bonnie I. Mulcahy, Mary J. Pagan, Robert E. 
Pellenbarg, Karen M. Radius, Adele M. Shapanka, Edward C. Silverman 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarships: Jacob M. Azrael, Jerrold L. Bonn, 
Richard M. Curtin, Robert J. Keltie, Steven T. Momii, William T. Packard, Michael W. 
Rohrer, Michael I Rothschild, Curtis A. Schroeder, Karen S Spindel, Wesley A. 
Winchell 
hool of Medicine Scholarship Fund: Richard B. Brown, Carl W. Foeller, Jr., Richard L. 
Kirby, Burton L. Redd, Patrick J. Sullivan, Laird S. Swensen 
-ula M. Shepard Scholarship: Frank D. Buchholz 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C. Scholarship: Sheila J. Moore 
Avid Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund: William S. James 
“ary Lowell Stone Scholarship: Shelesa L. Allison 
7 arles Clinton Swisher Scholarships: Neil DeHaan, Jr., Linda E. Demkovich 
au Kappa Epsilon Scholarship: Dennis W. Arrow 
University Hospital Scholarships in Medical Technology: Nancy K. Beck, Bonita M. Bundy, 
Katherine A. Donovan, Helena O. Glidden, Carol C. Kendrick, Susan M. Kyle, Lynda K. 
x Michelson, Virginia J. Profita, Linda S. Renfrow, Susan H. Ullrich, Barbara L. Yalisove 
hiversity Women’s Club, Inc., Memorial Fund Scholarship: Michele N. Cohen 
ames J. Whisman Scholarship: Jules R. Altfas 
Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund: Susan Goldstein 
On Withington Scholarship: Judy A. Coughlin 
Cott Foundation Scholarships 
lowa Wolcott Scholar: Robert R. Kyser II 
New Jersey Wolcott Scholar: Alan Dlugasch 
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Pennsylvania Wolcott Scholar: Charles F. Spurlock 

Virginia Wolcott Scholar: Richard D. Gnodde 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship: Richard G. Epstein 
Zonta Club Scholarship: Irene H. Lawson 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Inner-city Tuition Grants: Gerald I. Bell, Elizabeth A. Bowie, Diedre L. Douglas, Sheila M. 
Hester, Sandra C. McDowell, Vernon L. Russell 

Student Activities Grants: Seymore A. Abrons, Robert S. Armell, Lenox M. Baltimore, JI.» 
Ralph E. Barnett, Richard B. Baughman, Reginald M. Bonhomme, James D. Bridgeman, 
Clifton A. Brown, Henry M. Bunnell, Charles R. Campbell, Robert L. Carter, William L. 
Collins, John J. Comitz, John L. Conrad, Bernard E. Coulehan, John J. Cowan, Mario A. 
Cruz, Bernard D. Day, Jeffrey E. DeLong, Robert W. Dennis, Charles R. Duda, Georges 
R. Edeline, Kenneth R. Ferris, Dennis G. Gallino, Mark R. Geier, Ronald Gold, William 
M. Golden, Raymond E. Graham, Fred Grays, John G. Grosso, Edwin H. Herrick, Jr. 
William E. Hoffer, James Isom, Maurice B. Johnson, Philippe G. Jones, Raymond V. 
Jones, Kent H. Keith, Charles H. Kendall, Charles B. King, William N. Klossner, William 
P. Knorr, George B. Korte, Jr., Vincent P. Krevinas, Rodolfo LaPorta, Steven M. Legum, 
Steven J. Loveless, William J. Maloney, Duane S. Marusa, Robert A. Mazzoni, Ronald K. 
McPherson, Robert Meyer, Gary W. Miller, Robert P. Moltz, Francis A. Mooney, Ronald 
C. Nunn, Evaristus E. Ogu, Garland F. Pinkston, Jr., Harry J. Powers, Gerald P. Price, Jr. 
Robert J. Reynolds, Harold C. Rhyne, Timothy P. Riordan, David E. Ritter, Murray A- 
Rosenberg, Cengiz Sagcan, Ned S. Scherer, William E. Sims, Jr., David O. Sollenberger; 
David A. Spiker, Eric R. Spink, Roger M. Strong, James F. Swentek, Walter Szczerbiak, 
Michael S. Tallent, Robert J. Tallent, Richard J. Trent, Philip N. Walsh 

Student Leader Grants: Ronda L. Billig, James J. Knicely, Paul R. Panitz, Patricia A 
Parsons 

Tuition Grants: Sylvia J. Blackburn, Maria A. Brice, Karen E. Brock, Dominic S. Cooper 
Peggy A. Cooper, William A. Derrick, Jr., Arnisha L. Dickinson, Alvin G. Douglass, Jr» 
Darryl H. Fagin, Leo J. Foster III, Maureen C. Gilliam, Marcia L. Hall, Robert Hardin, 
Barbara J. Hargrove, William A. Hunt, Melissa C. Johnson, Sandra E. Johnson, Constance 
L. Kibler, Kenneth P. Love, Lillian E. Manning, William J. Massie, Jr., Phyllis D. Parker, 
Francis B. Pipestem, Linda L. Ray, Wallace W. Sherwood, Gwynette R. Smith, Harol 
A. Tate, Arthur Q. Tyler, Jr., Edith N. West, Jacqueline Worthy 


PRIZES 


Alpha Chi Sigma Freshman Awards in Chemistry: Stephen David Forner, George Monso¥ 
Haddad, Jr., Bruce Philip Meinhard 

Alpha Chi Sigma Senior Award in Chemistry: Peter George Tarassoff 

Alpha Delta Pi Award in scholarship and leadership: Doris Winifred Babb 

Alpha Kappa Psi Award in Commerce: Jonathan Michael Rogoff 

American Institute of Chemists Award in Chemistry: Robert Craig McClenon 

American Medical Women’s Association, Inc., Awards: Heide Billes Horsley, Beverl 
Oliphant 

American Security and Trust Company Award to a graduating senior in the National Law 
Center for excellent work in estate planning: Richard I. Goldsand 


y Ann 


Norman B. Ames Memorial Award in Engineering and Applied Science: Sandy Joel 
Marenberg 

Byrne Thurtell Burns Award in Organic Chemistry: Robert Craig McClenon 

Wilbur J. Carr Award to that student in the graduating class who has demonstrated 


outstanding ability in the study of international affairs and who has given evidence 9. 
possessing in marked degree the qualities which produce the good citizen and the 
dedicated public servant: James Jeffrey Knicely 

Chemical Rubber Company Award in Chemistry: Nadine Joyce Iroff 
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Chi Omega Award in Social Sciences: Irene Helen Lawson 

Columbian Women Award to the graduating senior woman who in her undergraduate life 
has most nearly fulfilled the objectives of Columbian Women: Arlyne Fran Katz 

John Henry Cowles Awards in Government: Charles Marshall Scott (School of Government 
and Business Administration), Patricia Jean Moser (School of Public and International 
Affairs) 

E. K. Cutter Award in English: Ellen Phillips Colness, Lorraine Kathleen Middleton 

Isaac Davis Awards in Public Speaking: First Prize, David Simon Fishback; Second Prize, 
Norbert Steven Linder; Third Prize, Judith Claire Chirlin 

Delta Gamma Award for scholarship, extracurricular activities, and service to the University: 
Elizabeth Kay Spahn 

Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Award in Endocrinology: Beverly Ann Oliphant 

Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Award to an outstanding senior student for excellence in 

4 Spanish: Carol Ann Broda 
“Ilton Award in Greek George John Lenches 
Jesse Frederick Essary Award to that student who has given promise of sound citizenship and 

ability in “forthright reporting": Bernard Daniel Colen 
Joshua Evans III Memorial A ward to that man in the graduating class who has demonstrated 
his signal ability in good citizenship: David Simon Fishback 
Willie E. Fitch Memorial Award in Chemistry: Robert Craig McClenon 
Allie S. Freed Award to that member of the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the field of preventive medicine: Bethanne 
Foley 
Walter Freeman Award to a student in the graduating class in the School of Medicine who 
Submits the best essay based on original investigation: Paul Hartman D'Amato, Edward 
Graeme Koch 
arles Glover Award to that student in the National Law Center who has attained the 
highest average grade in the third-year, full-time course: Douglas George Robinson 
Alice Douglas Goddard Award in American Literature: Allan Lee Kulikoff 

dward Carrington Goddard Award in French: Arlyne Fran Katz 
Morgan Richardson Goddard Award in Commerce: Fernando José Dória Montenegro 

?milton Watch Award in Engineering: Michael William Rohrer 

lec Horwitz Award to the senior in the School of Medicine who has demonstrated 

, CXceptional proficiency in the field of surgery: Paul Joseph Corso, Jr. 

'diner G. Hubbard Memorial Award in United States History: William Stanley Mensh 
Oscar Ben wood Hunter Award in Pathology: Beverly Ann Oliphant 

72CObi Medical Society Award in Pediatrics: Depue Hazen Duffey, Jr. 

Oward Kane—A.F.A. King Obstetrical Society Award: Kenneth Clark Cummings, Jr. 

Kappa Kappa Gamma Award in Biology: David Stephen Senzel 

tinna Mirin Kullback Memorial Award in Statistics: Cathryn Suzette Dippo 
n ng Medical Publications Awards: Irwin Henry Koff, Robert William Murray 

Onn Bell Larner Award to that member of the graduating class of the National Law Center 

Who attains the highest grade in the entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor: Douglas 
George Robinson 
Hur On W. Lawson Award in Obstetrics and Gynecology: Richard Sheldon Margolis 
Craig Sterling Logan Memorial Award to the outstanding freshman man: Roy Kanm Chang 
artin Mahler Award in Materials Testing: Robert Joseph Keltie 

enjamin Manchester Award to a member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 

Who has an outstanding record and shows promise of real humanitarianism in the 
Mi Practice of medicine George William Tietjen : 

Ortar Board Award to the woman student in the Sophomore Class having a scholastic 
C Standing of B or higher and the most outstanding record in activities: Lesley Jill Alter 
ha Mosby Book Awards: Warren Richard Berrie, Richard Bruce Brown, Arthur Jackson 
Julee! Eberdt, Michael Sidney Horowitz, Eugene Lewis Speck À 

'5 S. Neviaser Awards in Orthopaedic Surgery: Robert Millman, Beverly Ann Oliphant, 
George William Tietjen 
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Old Men Award to a man in the Junior Class who has made outstanding contributions to 
student activities: David Allen Nadler 
Omicron Delta Kappa Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout his 
course, has done the most constructive work in student activities: Richard Arnold Wolfsie 
Order of Scarlet Award to that member of the Sophomore Class who has the most 
outstanding record in extracurricular activities and service to the University: Robert 
Allan Rosenfeld 
John Ordronaux Award to that member of the graduating class of the School of Medicine 
with the highest scholastic standing: Beverly Ann Oliphant 
Phi Eta Sigma Award to the beyinning male student attaining the highest scholastic average 
in his first full semester of wc rk: Steven Mark Yarnell 
Physics Departmental Award to the student with the highest average in Physics 1 and 2: Anne 
Kramer 
Pi Beta Phi Award to that member of the Senior Class who, throughout her course, has done 
the most to promote student activities: Susan Iris Rappaport 
Pi Lambda Theta Award in Teacher Education: Bryn Lois Wolinitz 
Psi Chi Awards in Psychology: Beverly Ann Holoka (Undergraduate), Gary Young Larsen 
(Graduate) 
Ruggles Award in Mathematics: Richard Gary Epstein 
Dr. William G. Schafhirt Award to a senior student in the School of Medicine for the best 
original essay or thesis on some medical subject of current public interest: Paul Hartman 
D'Amato 
Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Award to a member of the graduating class for 
excellence in the historical and cultural phases of German studies: George John Lenches 
Roche Award: Beverly Ann Oliphant 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar to the senior who 
graduates with the highest standing: Robert Joseph Keltie 
Sigma Tau Award in Engineering and Applied Science to the freshman who maintains the 
highest scholastic standing in the work of the entire year: Jerrold Leonard Bonn 
Smith, Kline and French Award for the best undergraduate research project in psychology: 
Barbara Zella Weiner 
Social Sciences Award: Irene Helen Lawson 
Staughton Award in Latin: Lawrence Phillips Davis 
James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., Award in Physics: Calvin Eugene James 
Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Award to the student who submits the best essay 
covering some phase of medieval history: Joy Ann Bilharz 
Theta Tau Activities Award in Engineering and Applied Science to the senior with the most 
outstanding record in activities for the entire period of his attendance: Robert Joseph 
Keltie 
United States Law Week Award to an outstanding senior law student: Daniel Carl Schwartz 
Upjohn Achievement Award: George William Tietjen 
Jennie Hassler Walburn Award to the outstanding student in the field of civil procedure: 
Samuel Held Weissbard 
Thomas F. Walsh Award to that student who submits the best essay in Irish history: Sharon 
Maureen O'Connell 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Award to a candidate for a degree who writes the best essay 
on the subject of “the promotion of peace among the nations of the world": Harriet Be 


Marcus 


ALUMNI AND ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS 


THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who wish to associate 
themselves for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, and to promote the 
Beneral welfare of the University. 

Eligible members are those who have matriculated in any school of the University and 
Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who is or has been a member 
of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the University or of the Board of 
Trustees of the University. Active members are those eligible members who are current 
Contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life members of the George Washington University 
General Alumni Association, the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or 
Contributors to the Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Bacon Hall, 2000 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of address or 
9ccupation and to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


February 22, 1969 
Leighton Eggertsen Cluff, M.D. 1949 
Harold Alden Wheeler, B.S. in Physics (W.D.) 1925 


June 8, 1969 

Joseph Baer Danzansky, B.A. 1935, J.D. 1936 
Benjamin Haile DeMott, B.A. (W.D.) 1949 
Winifred Grace Thompson, B.A. in Ed. 1950 


RECIPIENTS OF ALUMNI SERVICE AWARDS 


May 17, 1969 

Charles E. Bish, M.A. 1937, Ed.D. 1942 
Lemuel Jackson Embrey, B.A. 1937, LL.B., LL.M. 1949 
Jerome Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 

Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923, LL.D. 1957 
Jack Morton, B.A. 1936 

Villiam F. Ryan, Jr. (Attended 1932-34) 
"milie Margaret White, B.A. 1907, M.A. 1910 
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GOVERNING BOARD 1969-70 


President. — J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1945 
Vice President. — Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 
Treasurer. — Reginald D. Barta, B.A. 1958, M.A. 1965 
Secretary. — Nancy Broyhill Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences: 
Alice K. Andersen, B.A. 1941 
Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 1954 
Harold E. Mesirow, B.A. 1954, LL.B. 1957 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: 
Victor H. Cohn, Ph.D. 1961 
Carl A. Linden, Ph.D. 1966 
School of Medicine: 
Harvey H. Ammerman, B.S. 1939, M.D. 1943 
Jerome H. Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 
George Speck, M.D. 1941 
National Law Center: 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1933 
Glen A. Wilkinson, J.D. 1938 
School of Engineering and Applied Science: 
Laurence R. Brown, B.S. in Engr. 1949, D.B.A. 1968 
William J. Ellenberger, B.S. in E.E. 1930, B.S. in M.E. 1934 
William H. Holt, B.S. in Engr. 1957, LL.B. 1961 
School of Education: 
Howard O. Johnson, M.A. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950 
Richard Ray Roberts, M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.D. 1964 
J. Dallas Shirley, B.S. in P.E. 1936, M.A. in Ed. 1937 
School of Government and Business Administration: 
William B. Belford, M.A. in Govt. 1960 
Robert A. Kaye, B.A. in Govt. 1948, M.A. in Govt. 1950, D.B.A. 1961 
Fred Winfield Weitzel, B.A. in Govt. 1958 
School of Public and International Affairs: 
John Alton Boyer, B.A. in Govt. 1948, J.D. 1950 
Nancy Broyhill Dudley, B.A. in Govt. 1965 
College of General Studies: 
Reginald D. Barta, B.A. 1958, M.A. 1965 
Thomas C. Keach, M.A. 1957 
Geraldine Werner, B.A. 1948 
Faculty: 
Robert C. Willson, B.A. 1951 
Alumni Trustees: 
Harold K. Bradford, LL.B. 1942 
Donald C. Cook, J.D. 1939, LL.M. 1940 
Harry F. Dowling, M.D. 1931 
Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt. 1951 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 1936 
Members-at-Large: 
Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., B.A. 1966, M.A. 1968 
Dayton M. Harrington, LL.B. 1942 
Elma Williams, B.A. 1954 
Regional Representatives: 
Atlanta — John V. Skinner, J.D. 1962 
Cincinnati — Robert J. Jones, B.A. 1949 
Dallas — Harold M. Young, B.A. 1926 
Denver — Harold W. Hudson, B.A. in Govt. 1941 


Florida West Coast — Lewis Weiss, J.D. (Nat'l) 1930 
Los Angeles — Philbrick McCoy, LL.B. 1922, LL.M. 1923, LL.D. 1957 
Miami — Abiah A. Church, B.A. 1948, J.D. 1950 

Milwaukee — Donald W. Cole, M.B.A. 1957 

New York City — Hugh S. Wertz, B.S. in E.E. 1929, J.D. 1935 

North Jersey — John R. Busick, B.A. 1936 

Philadelphia — Kimber E. Vought, B.A. in Govt. 1943 

Phoenix — Frank A. Parks, LL.B. 1964 

St. Louis — William P. Oliver, Jr., J.D. 1949, M.A. in I.A. 1967 

San Francisco — Angelo May, M.D. 1937 

Salt Lake City — Vernon Romney, J.D. 1922 

Seattle — Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorporated in 1959, 
continues the organization previously known as The George Washington University Medical 
Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be a nonprofit 
Organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to provide constructive 
Services for the alumni of the George Washington University School of Medicine, for 
furthering the art and science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare of 
the George Washington University School of Medicine, its students, the George Washington 
Hospital and its trainees." 

Active membership in the Association consists of: all graduates of the School of 
Medicine; current members and, on application, past members of the teaching staff of the 
School of Medicine who hold Doctor's degrees; Doctors of Medicine who have had one or 
more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington University Hospital Junior 
membership consists of all members of the student body of the School of Medicine during 
the time they are students. 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of Medicine at 1331 
H Street, N.W., W ashington, D.C. 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. — Maurice Gromet, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 
President Elect. Jerome Canter, M.D. 1955 
First Vice President.— Marvin Footer, B.A. 1938, M.D. 1942 
Second Vice President.— Thomas A. Wilson, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 
Secretary.— Donald H. Glew, Jr., M.D. 1948 
Treasurer.— John F. Mermel, M.D. 1960 
Executive Council 

Jerome Epstein, M.A. 1948, M.D. 1953 

Richard I. Kilstein, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

Jack B. Kleh, B.A. 1942, M.D. 1944 

Angelo May, M.D. 1937 

Carolyn Pincock, B.A. 1931, M.D. 1934 

George Speck, M.D. 1941 

Allan Zellis, M.D. 1941 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington Law Association was founded in 1912 and has been affiliated with 
© General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as stated in the constitution are to 
Promote high standards of legal education, to keep the alumni of the school in close touch 


of their own classes, to gather and publish at 


with one another, especially with members 
d activities of these alumni, and to further the 


intervals information as to the whereabouts an 


interests of the school. 
Eligible members are those who have matriculated in the school or National University 


and have left in good standing, and any member or former member of the faculty of the 
school. Active members are those eligible members who are current contributors to the Law 
Annual Support program of the University and life members of the George Washington Law 
Association. 

The Association plans publication 
Alumni are urged to keep the Alumni 
tory information can be kept up to date. 


periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. Law 
Office informed of their whereabouts so that direc- 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. —Oliver Gasch, LL.B. 1932 
First Vice President. — Joseph L. Brand, J.D. 1963 
Second Vice President. —Philip F. Herrick, LL.B. 1933, LL.M. 1936 
Third Vice President. —Marion Edwyn Harrison, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 1959 
Secretary.—Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948 
Treasurer. — Alexander L. Stevas, B.A. 1949, LL.B. 1951 
Executive Committee: 
Joel Barlow, J.D. 1935 
Michael P. Bentzen, LL.B. 1964 
Henry A. Berliner, Jr., J.D. 1964 
Alvin Capp, B.A. 1961, J.D. 1964 
Fred H. Daly, J.D. 1966 
F. Elwood Davis, LL.B. 1943 
Joseph A. DeGrandi, M.S. 1950, J.D. 1952 
Joseph A. DePaul, LL.B. 1950 
Lloyd Fletcher, J.D. 1939 
Harold L. George, LL.B. (Nat'l) 1920 
Philip A. Gragan, B.A. 1953, J.D. 1959 
William S. Hochman, J.D. 1962 
C. Timothy Hopkins, LL.B. 1963 
Joseph D. Hughes, J.D. 1934 
Clarence T. Kipps, Jr., J.D. 1953 
Samuel J. L'Hommedieu, Jr., LL.B. 1951, LL.M. 1952 
Ronald E. Madsen, Sr., J.D. 1955 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. 1930, J.D. 1931 
Katsugo Miho, LL.B. 1953 
Milan C. Miskovsky, LL.B. 1956 
Donald L. Mooers, LL.B. 1963 
Bernard I. Nordlinger, B.A. 1929, J.D. 1933 
Kenneth W. Parkinson, B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952 
Nad A. Peterson, B.A. 1950, J.D. 1953 
B. R. Pravel, J.D. 1951 
Gordon J. Quist, J.D. 1962 
James Robertson, LL.B. 1965 
William J. Rochelle, Jr., B.A. 1938, J.D. 1940 
Robert D. Rolander, LL.B. 1953 
John V. Skinner, Jr., J.D. 1962 
Ethan Stroud, LL.M. 1956 
Sidney Struble, J.D. (Nat'l) 1917, LL.M. (Nat’l) 1919 
Gary L. Theurer, J.D. 1954 
William C. Thornton, J.D. 1961 
Richard A. Ward, J.D. 1965 
Sterry R. Waterman, Law (1926) 


George F. Wilsey, J.D. 1958 
Leon L. Wolfstone, J.D. 1939 

James O. Wright, J.D. 1938 

Joseph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963 

Glen A. Wilkinson, ex officio, J.D. 1938 


THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and was incorporated in 1962. It 
has worked closely with the General Alumni Association since its organization. Its objects 
are to unite the graduates and Faculty of the School in closer fellowship, to promote the 
general welfare of the School and the University at large, to foster activities of the engineer- 
ing organizations recognized by the University, and to advance the profession of engineering 
in general. 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. — William H. Holt, B.S.E. 1957, LL.B. 1961 
Vice President. —Raymond P. Morales, B.S. (E.E.) 1965 
Secretary. —John L. Wolfgang, Jr., B.E.E. 1962, M.S. in Engr. 1967 
Treasurer. —Douglas L. Jones, B.M.E. 1961, M.S. in Engr. 1965 
Board of Trustees: 

Rolph Albert, M.E.A. 1965 

Solomon S. Fineblum, B.M.E. 1950, M.S. in Engr. 1962 

Matthew Flato, B.E.E. 1949 

Harvey J. Flatt, B.E.E. 1963 

Francis J. Hughes, M.S. in Engr. 1965 

John R. Manning, B.S. in Engr. 1957, J.D. 1961 

Delmer C. Ports, B.S. in E.E. 1937 

Arthur E. Proctor, B.E.E. 1953 

Edwin O. Stengard, B.M.E. 1948 

Edward A. Wareham III, B.E.E. 1953 

Elmer W. Whitlock, Jr., B.E.E. 1954 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The School of Education Alumni Association was organized during the academic year 
1968.69 in order to enlist the collective efforts and prestige of concerned alumni in shaping 
Institutional goals and fostering continual growth and progress. Pursuant to these purposes, 

© Association, through social as well as academically-oriented gatherings, intends to 
Strengthen the rapport among members and contribute to their professional advancement. 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


Chairman. — David Iwamoto, M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1963 
Governing Board. 

Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945 

Mary B. Curry, M.A. in Ed. 1950, Ed.D. 1968 

Helen M. Flint, Ed.D. 1957 

Avis T. Hawkins, M.A. in Ed. 1965 

Herman A Howard, M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1969 

James W. Jacobs, B.S. in P.E. 1949, M.A. in Ed. 1952, Ed.D. 1964 
Howard O. Johnson, M.A. in Ed. 1948, Ed.D. 1950 

Samuel Kavruck, M.A. in Govt. 1950, Ed.D. 1954 

Norman J. Kerr, M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1969 

James A. Lally, Jr., Ed.D. 1966 


Mary Mooney, B.A. in Ed. 1961 
Harry Pitt, B.S. in P.E. 1952, M.A. in Ed. 1955, Ed.D. 1965 


R. Ray Roberts, M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.D. 1964 
Ellwood A. Smith, Director of Alumni Relations 
Virginia C. Street, M.A. in Ed. 1966 

George B. Thomas, Sr., Ed.D. 1968 


THE LIBRARY SCIENCE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The Library Science Alumni Association was organized in 1932 by graduates of the Division 
of Library Science and became an affiliate of the General Alumni Association in 1935. It 
was established to foster a closer relationship between the Faculty and graduates and to 
further the interests of the Division of Library Science and of the University as a whole. 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. —Mildred C. Benton, B.A. in L.S. 1934 

Vice President.—Mrs. Charles A. Quattlebaum, B.A. in L.S. 1939 
Secretary.— Mary E. Kelso, B.A. in L.S. 1940 

Treasurer. — Elinor Dunnigan, B.A. in L.S. 1930, M.A. 1932 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY NURSES ASSOCIATION 


sociation was organized in 1914. In 1936, this 
General Alumni Association, and graduates 9 
he objects of the Association 


niversity Hospital School for 
rest 


The George Washington University Nurses As 
organization was made an integral part of the 
the School of Nursing were accorded associated membership. T 
are to hold in unison the graduates of the George Washington U 
Nurses, to care for its sick members, and to promote the advance of nursing in the inte 


of the George Washington University Hospital. 
OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. — Katherine M. del Valle 
Secretary.—Juanita Love 
Treasurer. — Alma Binks 


WOMEN'S PHYSICAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 


oster and promote the teaching profession in the 


fields of Physical Education, Health, and Recreation. Its functions are (1) to attract students 
to the profession who show evidence of outstanding teaching capability, (2) to offer profes 
sional guidance to members in this field of work, (3) to render service to the communi 


and (4) to render service to the University. 


The purpose of this organization is to f 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. —Jane S. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1945 
Secretary. - Patricia A. Bergan, B.S. in P.E. 1967 
Treasurer. —Nan B. Smith, B.S. in P.E. 1962, M.A. in Ed. 1966 
Council: 
Calva K. Collier, B.S. in P.E. 1949 
Theresa Conroy, B.S. in P.E. 1963 
Lyndale H. George, B.S. in P.E. 1948, M.A. in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961 
Lucie Haid, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Laura Mulligan, B.S. in P.E. 1940 
Loretta M. Stallings, ex officio 


REGIONAL ALUMNI CLUBS 


Regional alumni clubs sponsored by the General Alumni Association are active in a number 
of areas. Information about the officers and activities of these clubs may be obtained from 
the Alumni Office of the University. 


THE LETTERMEN CLUB 


The membership of this organization shall consist of those men who, for participation in a 
sport at George Washington University, have been awarded varsity letters or freshmen 
numerals, who are no longer undergraduate students of the University; and those men who, 
for managing a freshman or varsity sport, received letters or numerals. 

The objectives of the club are to (1) bring together on a social level former lettermen of 
all sports, (2) renew acquaintances and promote fellowship, (3) encourage higher ideals of 
intercollegiate athletics at the University, and (4) assist the University in matters pertaining 
to athletics when requested. 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. — Joseph J. Bernot, B.S. in P.E. 1950, M.A. in Ed. 1953 

Vice President.—Peter P. Labukas, B.S. in P.E. 1947, M.A. in Ed. 1948, A.P.C. 1959 
Secretary.—C. Larry Beaver 

Treasurer. — Stephen J. Korcheck, B.S. in P.E. 1954, M.A. in Ed. 1966 


THE COLUMBIAN WOMEN 


The objectives of this organization are (1) the promotion of acquaintanceship among its 
members, (2) the advancement of women by the founding of scholarships in the various 
departments of the University, and (3) the promotion of the interests of the University. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following persons shall be eligible for active membership: (1) any woman who is 
currently registered or has been previously registered as a student in the George Washington 
University; (2) any woman member of the Faculties or Board of Trustees, any woman on 
the administrative staff; the wife of any member of the Faculties, Board of Trustees, or the 
administrative staff; and (3) any woman recipient of an honorary degree from the Univer- 
sity, 


OFFICERS FOR 1969-70 


President. -Hazel Smallwood (Mrs. William B.) Hanback, B.A. 1940 
Immediate Past President.— Sue Burnett (Mrs. Irving R.M.) Panzer, B.A. 1941 
First Vice President. — Mary Barker (Mrs. Harry A.) Carson, M.A. 1957 
Second Vice President. —Ruth Cammack, B.A. 1948 
Recording Secretary.—Elizabeth Middlemas, B.A. 1934, M.A. 1941 
Corresponding Secretary.—Hazel Bayne, B.A. 1925, M.A. 1930 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary.—Maxine Rolle (Mrs. Augustus) Goodyear, B.A. 1924, 
M.A. 1925 
reasurer.—Lillian Guest, B.A. 1960 
Assistant Treasurer.—Ruth E. Myer, M.A. in Govt. 1946 
Historian. Edith Maslin (Mrs. Finn) Ronne, B.A. 1940 
General Counsel. Mary M. Connelly, LL.B. 1922 
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THE WOMEN'S BOARD 
OF THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


The object of this organization is to aid in every way the interests and advancement of the 
George Washington University Hospital. Meetings are held on the first Wednesday of each 
month, October to June, inclusive. Inquiries regarding membership should be addressed to 
the Corresponding Secretary, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20006. 
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Honorary President. — Mrs. Cloyd H. Marvin 
President. —Mrs. Alvin E. Parrish 
First Vice President. —Mrs. Reginald E. Pledger 
Second Vice President.—Mrs. Charles W. Thompson 
Third Vice President. —Mrs. Robert S. Wild 
Recording Secretary. —Mrs. Robert M. Silliman 
Corresponding Secretary. —Mrs. Boyd L. Burris 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary. —Mrs. A. Prentice Kenyon 
Treasurer. — Mrs. Carl H. Walther 
Assistant Treasurer. — Mrs. J. Blaine Harrell 
Directors: 
Mrs. Samuel M. Burgess II 
Mrs. James J. Feffer 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


Summary of Registration 1968—69 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
FALL SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 


Lower Division ..... 1,423 1,407 2,830 
Upper Division ....... 668 1,003 1,671 
Unclassified j oad 

o Seren eee 2,091 2,410 4,501 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Master's Candidates .... 336 376 712 
Doctor of Philosophy ... 404 179 583 
eee a 2 1 3 
ea. 742 556 1,298 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Doctor of Medicine «2 BOs 32 415 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER 


Juris Doctor vote es. 1E 95 1,127 
Master’s and Doctor’s 

Degrees . . ò 
Unclassified ..... ; 86 3 89 
Total 103 


217 5 999 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 


1,326 1,309 2,635 


665 989 1,654 
1 1 


1,992 2,298 4,290 


306 333 639 
412 187 599 

2 1 3 
720 521 1,241 
380 32 412 
933 95 1,028 
238 7 245 
87 8 95 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


| FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
| 

Men Women Total Men Women Total 

Undergraduate . . . .-»- 267 4 271 254 3 257 

Graduate ... ns 1,026 13 1,039 994 12 1,006 

Unclassified .....::- 64 1 65 61 1 62 

OU ec Pranie Mt 1 1,357 ia 24978 1,309 16 1,323 


| SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


| Undergraduate . . . 24 210 234 22 209 231 
Caiit e Gorverei s Mrs 379 488 867 381 415 856 
Unclassified ...-.-*--- 29 24 53 14 15 29 
"ocn mb det bt br Gc 432 722 1,154 417 699 1,116 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

| 

| Undergraduate . . . . ... 139 30 169 133 23 156 
Cradunte oen 1 Saline © * 95] 104 1,055 927 97 1,024 
Unclassified .... 22 2 24 21 3 24 
Total eats fo vers M 136 — 1,248 1,081 123 1,2204 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Undergraduate . . . -+ - - 130 107 237 127 105 232 
P, nT E oaa A 121 43 164 106 46 152 
Unclassified... +: 1 1 1 1 
JEDE. 04M s + BDA n 251 151 402 234 151 385 
COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 
Undergraduate . . < `- 44 17 61 50 12 62 
Graduste .... e 48 l 49 40 40 
cee ea ae 2 6 8 5 6 1 
4... 75... 20... 94 24 118 95 18 113 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
University students ... 1,108 830 1,938 965 134 1,09 
SUMMARY 
Undergraduate ...... 2695 2,778 5473 257] 2,650 5,221 
l Dude «Ar eN 4897 1,336 6,233 4717 1284 6,005 
Unclassified ...+---+-> 1,313 868 2,181 1,157 768 1,9 3 
8.905 4,982 13,887 8451 4,702 13,15 


"ud ;..20. ^ ahs 


Men 
Women 
SS E 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES OFF-CAMPUS STUDY 
FALL SEMESTER 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

Total 


Total 


Degree Candidates 
Undergraduate 
Graduate 

Ie e ites fatal 

Nondegree Status 

Total 


Men 


. 41,106 


SUMMER SESSIONS REGISTRATION 1968 


Women 


Total Men Women 
414 302 51 
1,168 1,347 68 
1,582 1,649 119 
4,131 3,109 639 
5,713 4,758 758 


SUMMER SESSIONS 1968 


Men 


. .1,013 


Women 


24 
25 
49 

294 

343 


Total 


203 
859 
1,062 
565 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, AND POSSESSIONS 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Georgia 
lawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas d 
Kentucky 
^uisjiana . , 


FALL SPRING 


56 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Total 


353 
1,415 
1,768 
3,748 
5,516 


FALL SPRING 


Muib" EN v T 34 
Maryland ....... .2,491 
Massachusetts ..... 370 
Michigan 116 
Minnesota ....... 30 
Mississippi ©. ........ 13 
Mibourl ..24 ., vois. 209 
Montana .......- 19 
Nibmtka ...— oe oon 24 
Nevada 4 aevo, un 11 
New Hampshire .... 29 
New Jersey pant 878 
New Mexico ...... 13 
Now YA P. o s 1,541 
North Carolina <PH: 57 
North Dakota ..... 5 
Oleo - Ws. 227 
SS E. e. d» V 22 
OB Adi eee « 20 


30 


FALL SPRING 
Pennsylvania .....- 703 654 
Rhode Island ...... 61 57 
South Carolina ..... 29 31 
South Dakota ....- 11 11 
Tennessee ......- 39 36 
TONNES UNS. eeu AA 103 109 
aa. ee es 45 43 
Vermont ...5.- ++: 23 19 
Vitginia. 9.» 2,711 2,589 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
FALL SPRING 

Argentina .....---> 5 5 
Alale 2... at s 2 l 
a ts: PET 8 l 
Belgium 6... 6 es es 2 2 
Mg VU. vise es l 
| ^ ., 1 ETE PE 6 8 
BEEN Vus om om a 14 15 
British Guiana ......- l 1 
British West Indies .... 1 1 
Bulgaria .....---- 2 1 
A ae S 2 2 
^ —— ee ee 17 17 
a com l 1 
pp vvv NN 6 2 
Cua Lose eA 16 19 
Onembila .... s^ 12 12 
Congo, Republic of ... 1! 1 
Costa Rica... we ee l 1 
OES ee ee ae 18 17 
Cmm v. vor oh o's l 1 
Denmark i eeto 2 2 
Dominican Republic .... 1 1 
Ecuador SAS- sss ees 1 3 
pe E 2 2 
El Salvador .... o oe 2 2 
England.. e. eee 18 17 
Ethiopia ........- 2 E 
SS .." 5, 5.206 1 
FNEME VIP I Vorne 24 21 
Nube .." 2.0650. 4 1 
Germany ....... oeo 17 17 
0S ee ri 3 2 
ee rr. 9 8 
Guatemala >...» 3 3 
Sa, Sa rer aris 7 5 
Honduraà$........-* l 1 
Hong Kong .....--- 5 5 
Hungary .....-.++--> l l 
tote) et ee ee 1 

MEN o lor VO y aoe 73 56 
Indonesia... .. . 5 6 


FALL SPRING 


Washington ......- 61 
West Virginia . . . . .- 44 
Wisconsin .....-.- 42 
Wyoming ..... 


5 

Guam Seat ot 1 
Panama Canal Zone .. 3 
6 

5 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands. ....- - 


i ee 16 
Ot las ae Mae wel 3 
COO Preereer EM 2 
CIE elrÉ DUC 7 
MOR cones 0 oe 5 2 ONG 5 
Jamaica... 1s + osipi 3 
Jépan QU... 12.- . AA. 
NMeden4d., setts oo s 5 
Kenyal fi... 99. 4 
Korea T£ 4... s oro i gah 24 
Euwslt dees st es 2 
PUT eae ay ee or SE IA 

Bahenon .. . «sie we si 5 
IMS 160114 M. uin 2 
S| T TRUE REC ROC. 2 
Malaysia®......-++- 4 
CUN o FEES ICE EE DON. 7 
Netherlands ......- 5 
MONA o nues ae 
Nigeria ......s* 5 
Norway s e wee eee 1 
Pacific Islands ...... l 
Pakistan 2 Sa 7 
Panama’ COS 25s 5 
Paraguay >. escenes 

er ae 6 
Philippines, Republic of . 23 
Saudi Arabia ......--. 5 
Scotland ITE ... eee: l 
Sierra Leone .....--:- 3 
South Africa ......-- 2 
re Ses ee 1 
Sweden ... ww ce tee 

Switzerland .....:- 1 
Dyra ae. See 4 
Telwan J* cc eo os 4 
Tanzania 5... ee 2 
Thelland 9$... e 6s 8 
Tosó 03...» x x 

Till | nes vs AD 2 
Tesla 7.6» ee 


59 
39 
41 
6 
1 
3 
16 
5 


17 


— 


t2 
Sw ROCA — KP OS UO OS t9 4A CS ON 023 WH 


t2 
m u = ONS SRR RK | | t6 d —t399090 | Kwan 


FALL SPRING 


Turkey T g 10 12 Vietnam 
United Arab Republic c 4 

Uruguay > 9 6 Yugosla 
Venezuela c.v 8 6 Stateles 


1 


via 
S 


West Indies Federation 


133 


FALL SPRING 


? 


? 


N 
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Summary of Degrees Conferred 1968-69 


SUMMER FEB. 


Advanced Professional € ertificate 
Associate in Arts LE. 2-4 i 
Bachelor of Arts (Columbian College of Arts 


Bachelor of Arts (School of Public and 
International Affairs). . . . . . . 


Bachelor of Science (Columbian College of 
Arts and Sciences) DAS 4x x 
achelor of Science (Civil E ngineering) 
achelor of Science (E lectrical Engineering) 
achelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) 
achelor of Science in General Studies 
(Columbian College of Arts and Sciences) 
achelor of Science in General Studies 
(School of Government and Business Administration) 
achelor of Science in Geodetic and Cartographic Science 
chelor of Science in Medical l'echnology 
achelor of Science in Oceanography 
achelor of Science in Physical Education 
Octor of Business Administration . . . 
9ctor of Education 
Ctor of Juridical Science 
9ctor of Medicine 
Octor of Philosophy d a 
9ctor of Public Administration 
"Octor of Science 
"ducation Specialist 
uris Doctor 


aster of Arts (School of Public and 
Masten national Affairs) 
of Arts in Education 
Aster of Arts in Government 
Aster of Arts in Teaching 
. aster of Business Administration 
aster of Comparative Law Pe ; 
Me of Comparative Law (American Practice) . 
Master of E ngineering Administration 
of Fine Arts 


17 


aen 


C^ Ch 2 w 


JUNE 


- 


= O 
t^ t2 00 4 = Am 


TOTAL 


1 
10 


843 


134 
SUMMER FEB. JUNE TOTAL 


Master Of Livs-. .—.- oss DIRE oe 0 hn we 19 18 25 62 
Master of Philosophy . . . . sssr +++ n n n n n n8 gà 37 37 
Master of Public Administration ........ e - 2 2 
Master of Science (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences) 11 9 15 35 
Master of Science (School of Engineering and 

Applied Science) . > . .-- +--+ ee n n n ng 11 21 32 64 
Master of Science in Administration .........-.-- 1 10 23 34 
Master of Science in Business Administration ...... 124 21 4 149 
Master of Science in Engineering ..... ese - 2 1 3 
Master of Science in Financial Management . ...... E 11 26 41 
Master of Science in Governmental Administration ... 2 13 16 31 
Master of Science in International Affairs ........ 198 19 18 235 
Master of Science in Personnel Administration . . . . .. 19 41 60 120 
Master of Science in Public Administration .......- 28 1 3 32 
a ee ee ee eee Se PME Cue 885 640 2,027 3,552 


Teaching Staff 1968-69 


Professors Emeriti. s s.s. osese oo o oL Di rio I mec my 4o 0d 65 
Sa TEES Pee eee es ee TLRREERUEZEL C o. 226 
Reswarcl PrOfeMOtS - cc... le o» oo oan n tr n sinirinin S Sv « onis qo TONS 14 
Adjunct Professors . z. oé seee den rrr Hin fus T mono one ee ade 15 
Visiting Professors... 4... eee a fui mono iiel im nnnc ee uda 19 
Ambassador in Residence ........ er erence een l 
Professorial Lecturer’ >>. « £. esai as ro bero iid Sip je s rupirRTIÉ 114 
A Aee a <2. E R T2 E OE a RR 58 
Associate ProfessOt8 © cè. s <i e a cnomemimimim kA m iiil here leami e POENI 186 
Associate Research Professors . .. 4. eee eee eee een nee? 18 
Adjunct Associate Professor .. .. ... sete ee t t titt 1 
Visiting Associate Professors ...... n t t m mitt! 3 
Associate Professorial Lecturers .... eo reer sene dom" 80 
Associate Clinical Professors ....... aes es oo gaiii tt t eee 129 
PCS. C ETESBETERSQCLERRT ONMVERMNREEL 7L 191 
Assistant Research Professors ...... +++ eee o t t eres "YT 14 
Adjunct Assistant Professors .. .. ttt t t t ceneni „i 3 
Visiting Assistant Professors... . s ee seo ee reer eee yiga 2 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers ....... rt n8 n8 n8 t8 o n8 t1t1t1t : 103 
Assistant Clinical Professors ..........r rtt B wees . 299 
OU DU. r SEE ROC NUR ea me oe ue © NERO So Ui 
Beseh InstectolS .^à.. «bec eren tS m m RS a. x 
Clinical Instructors . g. T 24.4. deo umm noni eo m im n + ^86 
—— icon ct 0. an ks oh ele ew eee EE ne «Oe AUS Ses b Rie des 
Adjunct Lecturers .... Ñi o e se e eia RÀ RI t ele ton '"* og 
Special Lecturers ..... o n n n n n gg -— ee SR * 50 
ee ae aa se a a FRISA o o Riar s M HBNE , r^ 
Clerk of the Trial Practice Court ......... UV QUA. Idaitosbs rt a A 
Assistants in the School of Medicine ....... o t o tt t1 n1 ng de 
Fellows in the School of Medicine ...... SOQOEL 2.4. web Shee ' M 
Fellows (nonmedical) ........ 4 nor oie reife) vy omi ame » 
University Teaching Fellows . ......- . oc Sethe ^ uibesne m dee 
Graduate Teaching Assistants gO x a o a TCU V ' 
2,384 


UNDO ere oo EACUS na ts EMEN ES EIL 


A 

Alumni Achievement Awards. 121 
Alumni and Allied Associations, 121-28 
Alumni Service Awards, 121 


Columbian Women, 127 


D 


Degrees « onferred, 3-110, 133-34 
Annual Commencement, June 8 


1969. 53-109 


Columbian College o C 
Sciences, 3-5, 30-3 7 
I ducation, School of, 
42-46, 86-95 


Engineering and Applied Scien 
School of, 10-11, 40-42, 83-86 

Government and Business Adminis- 
tration, School of, 17-24, 46-52. 
96-106 

Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences, 6-8, 33-37, 68-74 


UNIVERSITY RECORD INDEX 


Assistantships, 111-14 
Awards, recipients of, 111-20, 121 


Degrees conferred (cont’d) 

Honorary, 110 

Medicine, School of, 74-76 

National Law Center, 8-10, 38-39 
76-83 

Public and International A ffairs, 
School of, 24-30, 52-53, 106-9 

September 30, 1968, 3-30 

Summary of, 133-34 

Winter Convocation, February 22, 
1969, 30-53 


ducation Alumni Association, 125-26 


I 


"aculty, number and rank, 134 


Gener: ] 
eneral Alumni Association, 121-27 


Governing Board, 122-23 


Honorary de 


« 


grees conferred, 110 


Internships, 111-14 


Le 
*W Association, 123-25 
"*ttermen Club, 127 


Engineer Alumni Association, 125 


Fellowships, 111-14 


Geographical Distribution of Students, 131-33 
Grants-in-Aid, 118 


Library Science Alumni 


Association, 126 


M 


Medical Alumni Association, 123 


N 


Nurses Association, 126 


P 


Prizes, 118-20 


R 


Regional Alumni Clubs, 127 


S 


Registration, summary of, 129-33 


Scholarships, 114-18 


Statistical Record, 129-34 


T 


Summary of Degrees conferred, 133-34 


Teaching Staff, 134 


W 


Traineeships, 105-8 


Women’s Board of the University 


Hospital, 128 


Women’s Physical Education Alumnae 
Association, 126 


